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Cultivation  Wages  on  1938  Cane 
Crop 

During  the  month  of  February,  1938,  public 
hearings  were  held  in  Louisiana  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rate  of  pay  to  farm  laborers  em- 
ployed in  planting  and  cultivating  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana  for  the  crop  of  1938.  On  July  2nd 
1938  the  Acting  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Harry  L.  Brown,  issued  a  determination  pre- 
scribing an  increase  in  pay  over  the  previous 
year,  to  wit,  for  adult  male  workers  not  less 
than  $1.20  per  day  and  for  adult  workers  not 
less  than  $1.00  per  day. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  promptly 
filed  a  protest"  against  this  determination  on 
the  grounds  that  the  ruling  disregarded  the 
evidence  brought  out  at  the  hearings  and  that 
the  imposition  of  higher  wages  on  the  one 
hand  while  prices  of  cane  and  sugar  were  de- 
pressed (by  the  same  authority)  on  the  other 
hand,  would  make  it  impossible  for  sugarcane 
production  to  be  carried  on  in  Louisiana  with- 
out loss.  The  United  States  Senators  from 
Louisiana  were  asked  to  present  this  protest 
to  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  did 
so. 

On  September  7th  Acting  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Harry  L.  Brown  wrote  Senator 
John  H.  Overton  of  Louisiana  acknowledging 
receipt  of  the  protest.  In  his  letter  Acting 
Secretary  Brown  offered  no  evidence  in  refu- 
tation of  the  main  contentions  of  the  Louisiana 
sugarcane  growers  as  expressed  by  the  League, 
but  recited  a  number  of  extraneous  and  aca- 
demic facts  which,  in  sum,  apparently  con- 
vinced him  that  the  wage  scale  of  $1.20  per 
day  for  men  and  $1.00  per  day  for  women  em- 
ployed in  the  cultivation  of  the  1938  sugarcane 
crop  in  Louisiana  should  be  upheld  by  his 
Department.  We  may  take  it  for  granted, 
therefore,  that  this  scale  must  be  paid  to  the 
field  laborers  who  worked  on  the  planting  or 
cultivation  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  on  and 
after  January  1st,  1938,  or  else  the  benefit 
payments  on  the  1938  crop,  to  be  made  some 
time  in  1939,  to  the  owners  of  the  cane  will 
be  held  up  if  any  laborer  registers  a  complaint 
that  he  or  she  was  not  paid  accordingly.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  adjusted  now  with  the  labor- 
ers and  carefully  completed  prior  to  filing 
application  for  benefit  payment  on  the  1938 
cane  crop.  The  forfeit  of  benefit  payments  is 
the  only  penalty,  however,  attached  to  non- 
compliance. The  ruling  applies  to  work  on 
sugarcane  only  and  has  no  connection  with 
work  done  on  other  crops  or  in  performing 
other  services  on  the  farm  if  the  two  types  of 
employment  can,  as  a  practical  proposition,  be 
accurately    separated. 

*See  the  SUGAR  BULLETIN  of  August   1st,  1938. 
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Address  of  President  Edward  J.  Gay,  Delivered  at  the 

1 6th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Sugar 

Cane  League,  September  2,9th,  1938 


Gentlemen  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League: 

The  President  of  the  United  States  signed  the 
Sugar  Bill  September  1,  1937.  History  was  made  on 
that  day  because  by  means  of  this  law  the  rocky 
road  over  which  Louisiana  sugarcane  producers  have 
for  so  long  passed  could  be  changed  by  sympathetic 
administration  into  the  more  modern  hard  surfaced 
highway  of  this  day  and  time  and  many  thought  that 
our  industry  could  look  upon  the  bright  dawn  of  a 
new  era.  Our  hopes  and  expectations  had  been  raised 
to  a  new  peak  and  the  feeling  existed  that,  with  hon- 
est toil,  careful  management  and  with  the  proper 
investment  of  capital,  our  efforts  would  be  rewarded 
and  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  bowl  could  take  its 
place  on  the  wave  of  prosperity  which  was  promised 
by  the  framers  of  this  legislation. 

As  far  back  as  the  oldest  member  of  our  organiza- 
tion can  recall,  we  have  been  made  a  political  foot- 
ball with  the  chanee  of  administrations  in  our  na- 
tional affairs.  Tariff  acts  affecting  sugar  have  invar- 
iably been  one  of  the  first  steps  of  a  new  administra- 
tion. The  potential  possibilities  of  producing  rev- 
enues for  our  Government,  by  placing  a  tariff  on 
the  importation  of  sugar,  have  been  so  great  that 
few  of  our  statesmen  have  been  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  change  the  tariff  laws  with  incoming 
Presidents.  Names  have  become  famous  in  the 
history  of  this  country  as  sponsors  of  this  type  of 
legislation  and  the  roster  includes  practically  all  of 
those  who  have  served  as  chairmen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Through  all  these  vicissitudes  and  at 
one  time  when  the  tariff  approached  the  zero  mark, 
we  have  survived.  The  undaunted  courage  of  the 
Louisiana  planter  has  overcome  what  at  time  ap- 
peared to  be  insurmountable  obstacles. 

Today    we    face    a    different    situation.      We    hear 
little  of  the  tariff,  but  the  word  "quota"  and  the  regu- 
lation  made  possible   by   the   new  law   has   taken   its 
place.     With  a  liberal  construction  of  our  present  law, 
we  may  expect   an   era   of  prosperity.     A   large   part 
of  our  rich  and  fertile  land,  however,  is  lying  fallow, 
because    the    American    sugar    bowl     is    being    filled 
Y-from    abroad.      The    policy    of   allotting   large    quotas 
Hto  other  regions  is  disappointing  to  us,  and  the  strug- 
/gle  to  exist  today  is   actually  more  serious  than  has 
J  ever   before  confronted   our   industry,   even   with    the 
passage  of  adverse  tariff  legislation.     This   is   regret- 
table for  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  law.      The 
trouble  which  we  have  at  this  time  is  in  what  seems 
to   us   to   be    the   ill-considered    administration    of   the 
law   and   a   lack  of   understanding  of   its    real    intent. 
Our  Government  is  fostering  new  varieties  of  cane 
which  have   proven   their   adaptability   to   this   climate 
and  to  our  soil.     We  have  been  helped  tremendously 
in  that  way,  but  it  docs   not  suffice  unless   a  kindly 
and  helpful  interest  in  our  well  being  is  evidenced  by 
those    whose     responsibility     it    is     to    interpret    and 
administer  the    Sugar  Act  of    1937.     We   all   petition 
for  that. 

We  have  learned,  with  the  aid  of  our  Govern- 
ment,  to   produce   in   larger   quantities    per    acre,   but 
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we  have  not  learned  to  produce  this  cane  at  the 
price  which  those  in  a  position  to  regulate  the  price 
to  the  American  consumer  under  the  law  seem  to 
believe  is  the  right  and  proper  price.  Sugar  is  the 
cheapest  article  of  food  consumption  which  enters 
upon  the  American  table  and  there  was  no  complaint 
from  the  American  housewife  when  sugar  was  priced 
at  a  figure  where  our  industry  could  survive.  It  is 
my  hope  and  belief  that  a  realization  of  all  this  by 
those  in  authority  will  lead  to  an  easier  path  for  us. 

We  are  perhaps  the  most  completely  regimented 
and  regulated  industry  on  the  American  continent 
and  our  central  Government  in  Washington  has  the 
power  to  give  happiness  and  prosperity  to  us.  That 
they  have  not  yet  exercised  their  power  as  we  would 
wish  is  something  I  deeply  deplore.  That  they  will 
eventually  learn  to  do  so,  however,  I  cannot  help 
believing. 

Except  under  such  administration,  the  millions  in- 
vested cannot  command  a  fair  interest  and  except 
under  such  administration  the  thousands  engaged  in 
farming  can  only  look  to  increased  appropriations  for 
Public  Welfare  and  added  names  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration.  I  know  that  no  such  result  is 
really  intended.  With  the  forced  increase  in  cost  of 
production  and  with  a  price  prospect  almost  the  low- 
est in  historv.  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  most  de- 
plorable condition.  T  say  this  with  no  ill  will  to  those 
who  administer  the  law.  but  I  do  say  it  with  regret 
and  with  the  hope  that  a  different  viewpoint  will 
shortly  occur  among  them. 

Every  member  of  our  Executive  Committee  has 
given  of  his  time  and  labor  to  alleviate  our  troubles. 
No  stone  has  been  left  unturned,  but  the  fruit  of 
our  labor  has  so  far  been  unproductive  because  our 
protests  are  still  not  comprehended  in  all  their  ser- 
iousness, and  we  are  now  threatened  with  further 
reduction  in  our  quota  allotment,  which  will  naturally 
increase  our  cost  of  production.  None  of  us  obiect 
to  sharing  a  profit  with  the  laboring  man.  We 
all  would  welcome  better  housing  conditions,  shorter 
hours,  improved  facilities  and  recreational  centers, 
but  how  can  this  be  done  in  conjunction  with  the 
policy  of  establishing  a  price  so  low  that  we  cannot 
make  both  ends  meet?  I  hope  in  another  year  we 
shall  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  our 
contentions. 

The  agricultural  development  of  our  industry  is 
being  rapidly  pushed  by  the  State  Experimental  Sta- 
tion in  Baton  Rouge  and  the  United  States  Station 
located  at  Houma,  Louisiana.  The  money  which  our 
League  donated  has  been  judiciously  expended  and 
a  building  at  Houma  has  now  been  completed,  known 
as  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Building.  A 
special  meeting  of  our  Executive  Committee  was 
called  in  July  at  the  time  Dr.  Brandos  paid  his 
semi-annual  visit  to  the  station.  lie  discussed  very 
fully  at  this  meeting  the  subject  of  the  Chlorotic 
Streak  Disease  in  cane  and  through  his  efforts  sugar- 
cane growers  arc  being  taught  the  grave  danger  that 
confronts  the  growing  of  sugarcane,  should  this  dis- 
ease spread  as  was   the  case   in   the  Mosaic  Disease. 
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Dr.  Brandes  has  suggested  that  a  quarantine  be 
established  and  an  effort  be  made  to  have  a  part 
of  the  cane  belt  free  of  this  disease  for  seed  cane 
purposes,  and  a  Committee  has  waited  upon  the 
Governor  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  to 
secure  their  full  cooperation. 

Our  experimental  stations  are  still  developing  new 
varieties  of  seed  cane  and  at  Houma  there  are  over 
5.000  different  varieties.  Dr.  Brandes  is  particularly 
experimenting  with  an  early  maturing  cane  to  take 
the  place  of  our  281  variety  which  is  now  showing  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Mosaic  Disease. 

In  the  mechanical  end,  the  League's  appropriation 
of  #14,000,000  to  the  sugar  factory  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, has  been  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
modern  mill.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  equipped 
experimental  sugar  house  in  any  sugar  cane  produc- 
ing country  than  the  one  located  at  the  Louisiana 
State  University.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course 
of  study  there,  a  summer  school  has  been  established 
where  students  can  have  the  benefit  of  a  short  course 
in  sugar  chemistry,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  The  League  has  been  of  great  help  in  devel- 
oping young  men  properly  equipped  to  face  the  new 
problems  which  confront  our  industry. 

In  October  of  last  year,  public  hearings  were  held 
in  Baton  Rouge  by  representatives  of  the  Sugar  Sec- 
tion, on  the  subject  of  wage  rates  for  harvesting  the 
1937  crop.  The  ruling  was  not  made  until  Novem- 
ber 13th,  at  which  time  the  rates  that  were  estab- 
lished were  made  retroactive  from  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  harvest  season.  In  that  same  month, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced  the  terms  on 
which  sugarcane  could  be  bought,  which  were  iden- 
tical with  the  contract  used  in  1936  and  this  contract 


has  been  recommended  by  cane  growers  and  pro- 
cessors for  1938.  The  Secretary,  however,  has  pro- 
posed another  and  less  satisfactory  contract,  which 
matter   at  the  time   I   write  this   is    still   in   abeyance. 

In  November  a  heavy  freeze  swept  over  the  cane 
belt  and  the  labor  shortage  presented  a  serious  prob- 
lem. We  were  successful,  with  the  assistance  of 
Governor  Leche,  in  securing  some  WPA  labor,  but 
notwithstanding  this  assistance,  a  large  part  of  the 
crop  was  left  in  the  field. 

The  1937  quota  for  Louisiana  and  Florida 
as  it  stood  on  the  last  day  of  December,  gave 
472,337  short  tons  for  Louisiana  and  Florida  com- 
bined. The  1938  quota,  as  revised  June  10th,  1938. 
is  426,310  short  tons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
amount  will  be  increased  and  that  Louisiana  will 
have  a  more  equitable  share.  We  are  showing  this 
year  our  ability  to  produce,  in  Louisiana  alone,  more 
sugar  than  that.  This  would  provide  work  for  many 
who  are  now  on  WPA  rolls,  but  who  formerly  were 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane.  It  would 
likewise  give  the  small  growers  a  better  chance  to 
earn  a  living  and  return  to  cultivation  many  of  the 
idle  acres,  should  there  be  a  more  liberal  policy  and 
an  increase  in  our  quota.  I  feel  confident  we  shall 
finally  gain  a  favorable  hearing. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  deficiency  and  aban- 
donment clauses  in  the  Sugar  Act,  applicable  to 
frozen  cane,  gave  rise  to  more  or  less  dispute  and 
were  generally  found  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate 
to  compensate  for  losses. 

In  February  hearings  were  held  by  the  Sugar 
Section  in  Baton  Rouge  on  the  subject  of  cultiva- 
tion   wages     for    the     1938    crop.      No    ruling    was 
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made  until  July  2nd  and  this  ruling  was  retroactive. 

In  March  the  AAA  announced  the  price  of  par 
sugar  cane,  for  cane  settlement  purposes.  This  was 
based  on  an  average  price  of  raw  sugar  of  3.1924c 
per  pound. 

Our  cane  growers  became  greatly  worried  over 
the  delay  in  receiving  their  benefit  payment  checks. 
These  checks  were  not  received  until  mid-summer,  at 
which  time  all  the  expenses  of  cultivating  the  1938 
crop   has   been   incurred. 

In  April  preparations  began  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  International  Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technol- 
ogists who  will  meet  here  in  their  Sixth  Congress  in 
October.  Committees  were  appointed  to  handle  the 
matter   and   the   American    Sugar   Cane    League    con- 


tributed $5000.00  to  the  expense  of  entertaining  the 
delegates. 

About  this  same  time,  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists  Association  was  organized  at  Baton 
Rouge  with  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League's  cor- 
dial   support. 

Also  during  this  month  the  existence  of  Chlorotic 
Streak  Disease  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  was  re- 
ported by  the  League's  Contact  Committee,  in  con- 
junction with  the  experts  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University  and  the  Federal  Station  at  Houma.  Steps 
were  taken  to  familiarize  all  with  its  appearance,  so 
that  canes  affected  would  not  be  used  for  seed. 

In  May  the  League  entered  into  an  active  fight  to 
(Continued    on    page    Si 
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Raceland   Factory 
Raceland,    La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN   OFFICE 

11th   Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New  Orleans,   La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 


KIABORS  "A  1  i«s 


An  active  revolution  in  eane  transportation  has  been 
— and  is — raging. 

The  Nabors  organization  are  proud  of  the  part 
they've  had  in  this  continuously  for  fifteen  years. 

Increased  efficiency  and  decreased  cost  in  transpor- 
tation of  cane,  are  available  to  all  growers,  haulers 
and  Manufacturers  in  the  using  of  Nabors  Cane 
Carts  or  Nabors  Cane  Trailers. 

MANUFACTURED  IN  LOUISIANA  BY 

W.  C.  NABORS  COMPANY 

MANSFIELD,  LOUISIANA 

Oldest  and  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Trailers  and  Cane  Carts  in  the  South 
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GLENN  H.  HOLLOW  AY,  President  E.  W.  KOPKE,  Engineer 


Same  Quality  Cane 

Same  Price  Sugar 

FACTORY 
ABC 

Recovery  of  96  degree  sugar 145         155         172 

Cost  per  pound  sugar  produced 3.60c      3.30c      2.89c 

Profit  per  ton  cane *($.085)  $.194      $.810 

*loss 

Margin  of  Profit 

and 

Production    Cost 

are  largely  the  result  of  coordinated  preliminary  analysis  of 
operating  conditions  and  requirements  —  as  applying  to  each 
individual  case;  this  involves  studies  of  costs  and  operating 
records  and  the  determination  of  the  most  advantageous  tech- 
nical and  engineering  treatment. 

Opportunities  for  reducing  costs  and  increasing  profits  are 
greater  today  than  ever  before. 


I-  ^SOUTHERN  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO. 

BATON  ROUGE,  LOUISIANA 
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LOUISVILLE  - 
WRIGHT 
CORD 
FILTER 

REVOLUTIONIZES 

FILTRATION 

OF 

SUGAR  LIQUORS! 

X^l  OT  a  screen,  not  a  sieve — the  Louis- 
ville-Wright Cord  Filter  is  a  true  filter 
that  gives  real  clarification  of  sugar  juices 
and  syrup.  .  .  Built  with  a  patented,  travel- 
ing cord  filter  medium  that  cannot  plug, 
this  revolutionary  filter  continues  to  work 
even  when  handling  burnt  or  bad  cane.  .  .  . 
The  life  of  the  cords  extends  over  more  than 
one  crop.  They  are  easily  and  economically 
renewed.  Full  details  will  be  gladly  sent  you 
on  request. 

Address: 

LOUISVILLE  DRYING  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

468  Baxter  Ave.,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Licensed  under  Campbell  Patents:   U.  S.  1685118;  Cuba  6524 


prevent  any  increase  in  intrastate  railroad  freights 
on  sugarcane  and  raw  sugar.  While  successful  be- 
fore the  Louisiana  Public  Service  Commission,  the 
case  was  appealed  by  the  railroads  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  they  secured  certain  small 
advances. 

In  May  the  AAA  held  a  hearing  at  Baton  Rouge 
to  receive  evidence  relative  to  a  cane  purchasing  con- 
tract for    1938. 

In  July  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  an- 
nounced a  paid  membership  of  9068,  which  has 
since  been  increased  to  9117. 

The  Wages  and  Hours  Bill  has  given  rise  to  much 
uncertainty  and  discussion  as  to  its  application  to 
the  Louisiana  sugar  factories.  No  clear  interpreta- 
tion on  this  point  is  yet  available. 

In  July  the  AAA  ruled  that  cultivation  wages  for 
the  1938  crop  (all  made  and  finished  by  that  date) 
should  be  20%,  or  more,  higher  than  1937.  adult 
male  workers  to  get  $1.20  per  day  and  adult  female 
workers  $1.00.  The  rate  was  retro-active  and  was 
protested  by  the  League  but  without  result. 

Death  has  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  members  of 
our  industry.  Our  former  President.  Mr.  R.  L. 
Baker,  two  members  of  our  Executive  Committee, 
Mr.  Lewis  E.  Murrell  and  Mr.  Robert  E.  LeBlanc 
and  a  former  member,  Mr.  Harry  C.  Pitcher,  have 
all  passed  away.  Men  of  this  type  are  hard  to  lose 
and  we  all  deeply  regret  their  passing. 

Never  have  I  known  such  active  work  on  the  part 
of  our  Committees  never  have  I  seen  better  coopera- 
tion among  our  members  and  I  wish  to  pay  grateful 
tribute  to  the  services  which  have  been  rendered  by 
the  members  of  this  organization  on  the  various  com- 
mittees to  which  the  membership  has  been  appoin- 
ted. 

Our  Washington  Office  has  been  a  storm  center 
and  our  representative  there  has  been  most  faithful  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties.  His  influence  has  srown; 
his  knowledge  of  the  ramifications  of  this  subject  is 
so  great  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  an  authority  and 
his  diplomatic  course  in  dealing  with  the  Sugar  Sec- 
tion has  won  the  admiration  of  all  who  know  the 
service  that  he  has   rendered. 

Our  Senators  and  Congressmen  have  made  a  noble 
fight  in  our  behalf,  which  we.  as  their  constituents, 
deeply  appreciate. 

Our  ever  faithful  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager, whose  name  is  almost  a  synonym  for  devel- 
oping and  protecting  and  furthering  the  cause  of 
our  industry,  has  had  grave  responsibilities.  His 
fluent  pen,  his  able  and  versatile  mind,  his  vast  ex- 
perience have  served  like  a  guiding  star  and  have 
helped   to  smooth   out  many  a   rough   spot. 

The  teamwork,  the  cooperation  of  these  men  upon 
whom  we  must  necessarily  lean,  has  been  an  inspira- 
tion and  while  at  times  we  have  all  been  discouraged 
and  while  at  times  it  seemed  that  our  obstacles  were 
insurmountable,  their  cooperation  and  their  faith 
in  the  future  oi  the  Louisiana  sugar  industrv  has 
given  us  that  inspiration  which  will  eventually  lead 
us  to  the  sustained  enjoyment  of  better  and  more 
stable   conditions. 
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IF  YOU  COULD  CARRY 
NATURAL  GAS  HOME  IN  BUCKETS 

If  you  could  carry  Natural  Gas  from  a  well  as 
you  can  carry  wood  from  the  wood  pile,  it  would 
be  "dirt  cheap."  Natural  Gas  in  the  ground  costs 
practically  nothing.  The  biggest  expense  of  any 
Natural  Gas  Company  is  the  huge  investment  nec- 
essary to  make  Natural  Gas  a  safe  and  efficient 
fuel  for  use  in  the  home  and  industry. 

Serving  an  adequate  supply  of  Natural  Gas  to 
thousands  of  homes  and  industries  is  a  big  job. 
It  takes  the  combined  efforts  of  more  than  3,000 
employes  working  with  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  equipment  to  furnish  Natural  Gas  for  daily  use. 
This  is  why  we  say  that  "Dependable  Natural  Gas 
Service  Doesn't  Just  Happen." 
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Introduction 

More  people  and  more  capital  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture than  in  any  other  U.  S.  enterprise.  The  pro- 
duction of  livestock  and  livestock  products  is  the 
country's  largest  industry.  Corn  and  hay,  the  two 
principal  raw  materials  of  the  livestock  industry, 
are  more  important  in  terms  of  both  acreage  and 
value  than  wheat,  cotton,  oats,  barley,  tobacco  and 
potatoes  combined.  The  growing,  harvesting,  stor- 
ing and  feeding  of  a  large  part  of  these  two  all-im- 
portant crops  is  on  the  point  of  being  radically 
changed  by  the  development  of  a  method  by  which 
grasses  and  legumes  can  be  preserved  as  silage. 

In  1936  "molasses  silage"  was  virtually  a  mean- 
ingless term  on  U.  S.  farms.  In  1937  several  thous- 
and farmers  made  and  fed  it  with  astonishingly  uni- 
versal success.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
over  half  a  million  farmers  can  and  will  adopt  mo- 
lasses silage  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years. 
The  rate  of  adoption  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
rate  at  which  practical  information  on  molasses  silage 
is  extended  to  livestock  farmers  throughout  the 
country. 

In  the  interests  of  brevity,  many  of  the  state- 
ments in  this  outline  will  be  dogmatic.  Each,  how- 
ever, is  supported  by  reliable  foreign  and  domestic 
experiment  station  data,  references  to  which  will  be 
gladly  supplied  by  the   writer. 

What    Molasses    Silage    Is 

Upwards  of  50  million  tons  of  silage,  largely  made 
from  corn  and  the  sorghums,  are  fed  in  the  U.  S. 
annually.  Some  80  million  tons  of  hay  are  fed. 
When  corn  or  the  sorghums  are  properly  ensiled,  they 
are  fed  with  less  than  a  10%  loss  in  the  original 
nutrients  of  the  growing  crop,  regardless  of  weather 
conditions.  Under  favorable  conditions,  the  loss  is 
held  as  low  as  3%.  When  hay  crops  are  handled  in 
the  conventional  way,  at  least  20%  of  the  original 
nutrients  are  lost  during  field  curing,  harvesting,  stor- 
age and  feeding,  even  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. Losses  probably  exceed  30%  on  the  average 
and  may,  under  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  run 
from  40%  to  total  loss. 

Such  serious  losses  in  converting  growing  hay 
crops  into  feed  for  livestock  could  be  reduced  to  the 
3%  to  10%  range  of  corn  silage,  if  they  could  be 
ensiled  with  equal  success.  Unfortunately,  green  hay 
crops  by  themselves  do  not  make  uniformly  good 
silage.  The  addition  of  from  40  to  100  lbs.  of  black- 
strap or  beet  molasses  to  each  ton  of  any  green  hay 
crop  as  ensiled,  preserves  the  silage  with  as  little  loss 
in  original  nutrients  as  occurs  in  corn  silage.  Other 
preservatives  may  be  used,  but  are  not  so  well  adap- 
ted to  the  job  because  of  high  cost,  unavailability, 
or  technical  training  necessary  for  proper  use.  The 
nutrients  of  molasses,  used  to  preserve  the  silage,  are 
Mill  largely  available  in  the  form  of  lactic  acid. 
Austrian  work  indicates  that  lactic  acid  has  a  favor- 
able influence  on  the  retention  by  animals  of  the  cal- 
cium, phosphorus  and  nitrogen  in  their  rations.  The 
use  of  more  molasses  than  is  required  for  preserva- 
tion ol  the  silage  adds  nutrients  at  low  cost.  The 
excess  molasses  is  retained  98%  in  its  original  form. 
What   Molasses  Silage    Costs 

Molasses  silage  can  be  made  in  many  and  perhaps 
all  ol   the  important  livestock  producing  areas  at  less 


cost  per  ton  than  corn  silage.  It  can  also  be  made 
at  less  cost  per  ton  of  dry  matter  than  field-cured 
hay.  Protein  can  be  produced  at  less  cost  in  molas- 
ses silage,  made  from  early-cut  hay  crops,  than  it 
can  be  grown  or  purchased  in  any  other  readily 
available   form. 

How  Molasses   Silage   is   Being   Used 

Molasses  silage  is  being  profitably  used  in  the  ra- 
tions of  all  classes  of  livestock,  including  dairy  and 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry.  It  may  be 
used  to  replace  all  or  part  of  the  dry  hay  in  the  ra- 
tion, all  or  part  of  the  corn  or  sorghum  silage  in  the 
ration,  to  supplement  pasture  during  the  dry  period, 
to  replace  part  of  the  grain  or  high-protein  concen- 
trates in  the  ration. 

How    Molasses    Silage     Fits    into    the     Federal 
Farm    Program 

The  Federal  Farm  Program  involves  three  major 
objectives: 

1.  Soil  conservation 

2.  Reduction    of   agricultural    surplusses 

3.  The   ever-normal    granary 

The  most  practical  and  the  least  expensive  and 
most  widely  followed  soil  conservation  practice  calls 
for  the  replacement  of  soil  depleting  crops  by  soil- 
conserving  crops.  Corn,  the  sorghums  and  small 
grains  are  soil-depleting  crops.  Molasses  silage, 
made  from  soil-conserving  hay  crops,  can  be  used  to 
replace  corn  and  sorghum  silage  and  also  part  of  the 
small  grains  normally  used  in  the  ration.  When  soil- 
conserving  crops  are  harvested  as  dry  hay,  they  are 
of  little  value  in  replacing  soil-depleting  crops  as  far 
as  the  feeding  program  of  the  average  farm  is  con- 
cerned. They  simply  add  to  the  amount  of  hay 
available  for  feeding. 

Blackstrap  molasses  is  a  distress  agricultural  crop 
in  our  southern  states,  notably  in  Louisiana.  Prices 
are  demoralized  and  have  been  for  some  time.  No 
relief  is  in  sight.  In  the  drought  year  of  1936  agri- 
cultural consumption  of  blackstrap  was  increased 
25%  almost  entirely  as  a  result  of  a  short,  inexpen- 
sive but  tremendously  effective  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  U.S.D.A.  and  co-operating  extension  forces  to 
promote  the  feeding  of  molasses  to  replace  a  short 
corn  crop.  The  molasses  silage  development  offers  a 
substantial  new  market  in  agriculture  for  a  distress 
agricultural   crop. 

The  theory  of  the  ever-normal  granary  plan  has 
thus  far  been  developed  around  grain  crops  only. 
The  country's  hap  crop,  however,  is  vastly  more  im- 
portant in  the  livestock  picture  than  all  grain  crops 
put  together.  Because  of  its  bulk,  the  storage  of 
dry  hay,  whether  baled  or  loose,  over  long  periods  of 
time  is  impractical  and  expensive.  Furthermore,  dry 
hay  deteriorates  rapidly  in  feeding  value  during 
storage.  Green  hay  crops  in  the  form  of  molasses 
silage  can  be  carried  over  long  periods  with  prac- 
tically no  loss  in  feeding  value.  Moreover,  a  hay 
crop  in  the  form  of  molasses  silage  requires  less  than 
one-third  the  storage  space  required  for  whole  dry 
hay  and  40%  less  space  than  required  for  baled  hay 
as   indicated   by   the   following   table: 

Whole  Haled         Molasses 

hay  hay  silage 

Feed   stored    per   cubic    foot__   5  lbs.  10  lbs.  45  lbs. 

Dry  matter  stored  per  cu.  ft._   4  lbs.  S  lbs.  14  lbs. 

Cu.  ft.  per  ton  of  feed 400  200  44 

Cu.  ft.  per  ton  of  dry  matter--   500  250  147 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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LEARN  ABOUT  THIS 
NEW  PRODUCT  IN  LIME 


LARGER    FLOCK 

More    Filter   Press    Capacity  Less   Loss   In   Filter  Cake 


BETTER  COLOR  ON  CANE  JUICE 

Faster  Settling   Where   Settling    Tanks   Are   Used 


PERFECT  CHEMICAL  CONTROL 

Due  To  Uniformity   In   Quality    and    Fineness — 


26%  TO   35%  LESS  LIME  REQUIRED 

Better  Product — Larger   Output — Less   Cost   When   Using 


REFINERS  CALCIUM  OXIDE 

PERFECTED   ESPECIALLY   FOR  THE   SUGAR   TRADE 

Our  Chemical  Engineer  will  be  glad  to  call  and  give  you  further  information. 
No  obligation.     Export  inquiries  solicited. 

BATESVILLE  WHITE  LIME  COMPANY 

BATESVILLE,     ARKANSAS 
Louisiana  Distributor:  GAY,  SULLIVAN  &  CO.,  INC.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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A  silo  is  the  least  expensive  type  of  storage  that 
can  be  built  on  the  farm,  is  required  for  molasses 
silage  storage,  is  impractical  for  dry  hay  storage. 
The  construction  of  permanent  silos  may  be  financed 
under  the  Federal  Housing  Act.  An  18-ton  tempo- 
rary silo  can  be  had  for  as  little  as  $20  plus  cost 
of  farm  labor  for  erecting.  A  trench  silo  may  be 
had  for  the  cost  of  digging  it. 

How   Molasses   Silage   Affects   Farm   Fire 
Hazards 

One  hundred  fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  farm 
property  is  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  U.  S.  each  year. 
Twenty  percent  of  this  loss  is  accounted  for  by  spon- 
taneous combustion  in  stored  hay.  Nine  times  out 
of  ten,  barn  fires  from  other  causes  either  start  or 
get  out  of  control  in  the  hay  mow.  Molasses  silage, 
being  70%  water,  will  not  burn  spontaneously  or 
otherwise. 
How   Molasses   Silage   Cuts    Construction    Costs 

Large  savings  in  barn  construction  costs  can  be 
made  by  planning  to  store  hay  crops  as  molasses 
silage.  Silos  will  provide  the  necessary  storage  space 
at  less  cost  per  cubic  foot  than  a  conventional  hay 
mow,  and  each  cubic  foot  stores  over  three  times  as 
much  feed.  One-story,  fire  proof  stables  with  silos 
for  roughage  storage  can  be  and  are  being  built  for 
25%  to  35%  less  money  than  two-story,  fire-trap 
barns  designed  to  take  care  of  the  same  amount  of 
stock.  This  development  offers  a  broad,  new  market 
for  such  construction  materials  as  steel  sheets  and 
concrete. 

Molasses   Silage   in  Various   Areas 

Molasses  silage  is  now  being  made  in  every  part 
of  the  country.  To  date  it  has  been  most  widely 
adopted  as  a  regular  farm  practice  in  Wisconsin, 
Ohio  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  states  from  Maine  to 
Florida  largely  because  it  was  first  introduced  in 
these  areas.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  molasses  silage  is  fully  as  well  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  other  areas.  In  the  South,  huge  ton- 
nages of  forage  crops  can  be  grown  per  acre,  but 
they  cannot  be  made  into  hay  without  serious  losses. 
In  the  Corn  Belt,  as  in  most  other  areas,  first  cutting 
alfalfa  crops  are  frequently  lost  due  to  inclement 
weather,  and  silos  stand  empty  during  the  usual 
mid-summer  dry  pasture  period.  Erosion  is  a  serious 
problem  in  all  areas.  While  molasses  silage  may 
never  seriously  compete  with  corn  and  the  sorghums 
for  beef  cattle  feeding  in  the  central  and  south- 
western states,  it  promises  to  be  an  important  com- 
petitor of  field-cured  hay  wherever  hay  is  made 
for  home  feeding.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  un- 
der modern  grassland  management,  it  is  possible  to 
grow  18  to  20  tons  of  green  alfalfa  to  the  acre, 
thereby  producing  up  to  4500  lbs.  T.D.N,  and  1600 
lbs.  of  protein  per  acre.  Production  of  this  kind  has 
been  secured  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey  at  consid- 
erably less  over-all  cost  than  producing  equivalent 
yields  with  corn.  A  number  of  well-posted  cattle  ex- 
perts have  expressed  the  opinion  that  molasses  silage 
lias  more  to  oiler  coin  belt  farmers  than  Farmers  in 
the   Northeast, 

Why    Molasses    Silage    Has    Been    Adopted    So 
Rapidly 

The  unprecedented  rapidity  with  which  farmers 
have  adopted  molasses  silage  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  it  oilers  a  low-cost  solution  to  two  pressing 
farm  problems.  Early  hay  crops  are  almost  uni- 
versally    hard     to     cure.       Silos     are     empty     at      that 


season.  Eight  years  out  of  ten.  the  farmer  knows 
his  pastures  will  dry  up  in  midsummer.  Molasses 
silage  provides  the  answer  to  both  problems  at  the 
cost  of  a  ton  or  two  of  molasses. 

Once  started  with  molasses  silage,  its  possibilities 
for  winter  as  well  as  summer  feeding  begin  to  un- 
fold: Weather  hazards  largely  eliminated;  labor  peak 
flattened;  more  productive  feed  than  hay;  faster, 
easier  and  cheaper  to  harvest,  store  and  feed  out;  a 
higher  protein  silage  than  corn  at  about  30%  less 
cost  per  ton,  due  largely  to  the  reduction  in  plowing 
and  cultivating  expense;  less  grain  and  concentrates 
needed;  rich  source  of  carotene  and  "grass  juice  fac- 
tor" (new  growth-promoting  vitamin,  as  yet  un- 
named, recently  isolated  at  Wisconsin  Station.) 
Accelerating  Molasses  Silage  Extension 

Rapid  as  the  adoption  of  molasses  silage  has  been, 
in  the  normal  course  of  events,  it  will  be  many  years 
before  this  new  practice  can  be  expected  to  be  in 
use  on  any  very  large  percentage  of  U.  S.  livestock 
farms — even  with  all  the  usual  extension  channels  in 
action.  State  experiment  stations,  college  extension 
men,  the  farm  press,  molasses  suppliers,  silo  manu- 
facturers, and  other  commercial  interests  are  giving 
the  development  increasing  attention.  U.S.D.A.  bu- 
reau chiefs  of  Soil  Conservation,  Experiment  Stations 
and  Animal  Industry  are  well  aware  of  the  possibili- 
ties for  their  respective  divisions.  R.  W.  Trullinger 
of  the  Bureau  of  Experiment  Stations  has  agreed  to 
undertake  the  co-ordination  of  future  extension  and 
research.  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Reed  of  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Animal  Industry  have  given  assurance 
of  full  co-operation. 

With  all  these  channels  of  extension  functioning, 
molasses  silage  may  be  expected  to  assume  its  full 
and  proper  place  in  U.  S.  agriculture  eventually. 
There  is,  however,  a  way  by  which  molasses  silage 
extension  could  be  enormously  accelerated — be  made 
to  assume  that  place  almost  over  night.  Field  soil 
conservation  men  in  many  areas  are  already  using 
molasses  silage  as  an  effective  tool  in  accomplishing 
their  purposes.  Conservation  payments  to  induce  the 
replacement  of  soil-depleting  crops  by  soil-conserv- 
ing crops  are,  in  the  final  analysis,  limited  in  their 
effectiveness  to  the  farmer's  ability  to  find  ways  of 
using  soil-conserving  crops  in  place  of  soil-depleting 
crops.  Molasses  silage  is  made  from  soil-conserving 
crops.  It  can  be  fed  in  whole  or  partial  replace- 
ment of  such  soil-depleting  crops  as  corn,  the  sor- 
ghums, small  grains — often  with  a  marked  reduction 
in   production  costs. 

The  same  logic  that  justifies  payments  to  farmers 
for  use  of  lime  and  superphosphates  necessary  to 
grozc  soil-conserving  crops  would  seem  to  equally 
justify  payments  for  molasses  necessary  to  preserve 
and  utilize  those  crops,  when  grown.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  the  power  to  make  the  use  of 
molasses  for  this  purpose  an  approved  soil  con- 
servation practice,  subject  to  payments  similar  to 
those  covering  the  use  of  lime  and  superphosphates. 
Such   action   would   immediately. 

(a)  Reduce  the  farmer's  cash  expense  in  follow- 
ing  an    approved   conservation   practice. 

(b)  Enormously   stimulate   all   extension   forces. 

(c)  Open  a  broad,  new  market  lor  a  distress  agri- 
cultural crop. 

(d)  Make  possible  the  application  of  the  ever- 
normal  granary  theory  to  a  crop  second  in 
size  onlv  to  corn. 
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Condition  of  Cane  Entering  Factories 

(A  paper  presented  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Keller  at  a   meeting    of   the  Manufacturing   Section    of    the   Louisiana 
Sugarcane   Technologists'  Association   August  30th,  1938) 

With    the    advent    of    speed    has    come    carelessness  top?"    A    hand    refractometer    can    be    purchased    for 

or    indifference    on    the    part    of    the    farmer    to    cane  about   $80.00   and   the   point   determined.   This   varies 

cleanliness  that  is  appalling.     It  seems  that  his  major  with   the  different  varieties,   season,  weather,   etc. 

aim    is    for    tonnage.      He    seems    to    forget    that    in  Please  remember  this — that  from  the  knife  through 

sending  immature  tops  and  dirt,  he  drops  his  sucrose,  the  mill  in  2  days  is  good  work.     In  many  instances 

and  increases  the  wear  and  tear  on  equipment.     Why  it  is  closer  to  4  days.     With  delayed  milling,  the  less 

should  a  mill  pay  more  for  cane  because  of  muddy  immature    stalk    you    ship,    the    better    your    sucrose 

weather?     Yet  that  is  exactly  what  most  of  us  do,  as  will  maintain.     This  being  the  case,  it  is'  up  to  us  to 

the  loader  grabs  chunks  of  earth  which  come  in  and  find    the    point,    under    which    sucroses    will    hold    up. 

are  weighed.  The  cutters  do  not  clean  the  cane  of  the  The    scientists    have    a    system    of    taking    tests    at    3 

roots,  nor  the  dry  and  green  sheath  of  leaves.  Further,  points,    to    determine    if    a    cane    is    properly    topped, 

they  leave   immature  tops,  which   are  paid  for   at  the  This  is  too  bulky  and  tedious  for  a  planter  and  mill 

current  rate  of  good  sucrose  cane.  These  canes  being  operations.     Test  the   top  joint  only.      I   will   not   at- 

so  low  in  purity  impede  or  stop  crystallization.  tempt  to  tell  you   the  density  it  should   be,  except  to 

Now,  unless  you  have  analyzed  these  various  fac-  say  that  8  Bx.  is  generally  too  low  and  a  planter  in 
tors,  you  are  already  saying,  "it's  bunk."  Average  the  WTestem  area  has  told  me  that  when  he  cut  to  less 
clean  cane  has  2-3%  trash.  Most  planters  would  than  14  Bx.  his  sucroses  were  terrible.  This  may  be  on 
call  5-8%  trashy  cane  clean  cane.  I  mean  by  this  CO-290  cane,  as  other  varieties  should  be  lower  than 
they  won't  believe  there  is  that  much  straw  or  trash,  this.  This  is  something  for  you  to  work  out,  but  don't 
in  the  loaded  cane.  With  7%  trash  and  cane  at  forget  your  variables — your  cane  varieties,  your  weath- 
$3.00,  we  are  losing  21c,  per  ton  of  cane  not  con-  er,  your  season,  your  cutting  to  grinding  lapsed  time, 
sidering  the  sugar  losses.  Average  moisture  of  trash  A  topic  of  this  sort  cannot  be  complete  without 
is  about  20%.  Average  moisture  of  bagasse,  let's  discussing  burnt  cane.  With  all  conditions  ideal,  it 
say,  is  50%.  So  for  every  pound  of  cane  trash  we  is  undoubtedly  a  labor  saver.  It  generally  is  not  a 
obtain  2-1/2  lbs.  more  of  bagasse,  which,  at  3%  money  saver,  and  can  run  one  into  heavy  losses, 
sucrose,  means  a  loss  of  350  lbs.  x  3%  equals  10-1/2  Every  indication  on  work  done  some  years  ago,  will 
lbs  of  sucrose  per  ton  of  cane.  You'll  admit  that  show  a  loss  of  from  20c  or  more  per  ton  of  cane, 
this  is  a  loss  even  if  we  cut  the  figures  in  half.  I  If  burnt  cane  is  allowed  to  get  too  old,  the  troubles 
supervised  the  stripping  of  2  cars  in  damp  and  misty  multiply  fast  in  the  factory  operation.  At  this 
weather,  and  found  16%  trash  and  mud.  A  large  point,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  old  burnt 
producer  who  had  cane  that  was  burned,  but  ham-  canes  can  and  often  do  give  you  fictitious  purities 
pered  in  delivery  by  rains,  had  2  cars  tested,  which  and  sucroses.  The  purities  will  rise  and  then  sud- 
showed  trash  amounting  to  15.8%.  This  would  have  denly  start  falling  and  fall  rather  rapidly.  It  is  use- 
been  termed  fair  or  average  cane  by   any   inspector.  less  to  dwell  on  what  this  can  mean  to  the  manufac- 

While    on    the    subject   it   wouldn't   surprise    me    of  turer.     Much  avoidable  difficulty  is  experienced  with 

some   of   our   higher   fibers    are    not   due   to    this    dry  a  corresponding  loss  to  the  manufacturer, 

leaf   material.      The  dirt  brought  in  during  rains   im-  To  summarize  the  above   mentioned  losses   per  ton 

mediately   shows    itself   at   the    press    station.     Under  of  cane: 

normal    conditions    we    run    at    36-40   lbs    of    mud    per  Trash  excess— dead  weight $0,210 

ton  of  cane.     This,  during   rains,  goes  to   50  lbs   and  Trash  sucrose  loss 0.315 

rr.    ,,  T     .,  cn    ,1  1  ■  1        4.-L      ■  Weight   excess  due   to   dirt 0.01a 

60  lbs.      Lets  use   50  lbs.   and  consider  the  increase  w^bx  sucorse  loss  _                                               0015 

as    10  lbs.      We  pay   for   the   mud    1/2%    @   $3.00,   or  Weight  due  to  excess  tops 0.225 

l-l/2c  per  ton  of  cane  delivered.     Then  these    10  lbs.  Extra   manufacturing   cost    ? 

take   away   5%   sucrose   in   press   cake,   or   0.5    lbs.   or  Y\  ith    these   appalling  losses,   why   not   have   a    tare 

l-l/2c.     Our  mills  are  worn  down  faster,  as  this  dirt  deduction   which   can   be   done   daily? 

is  mostly  sand.     To  what  extent  damage  is  done,  and  If    this    has    helped    you    to    better    visualize    what 

how  to   value   it,   is  beyond   me.      You'll   admit,   how-  these    various     considerations     can     mean,    then     this 

ever,  that  sand  and  juices  is   a  fine  wearing  medium.  paper  hasn't  been  in  vain.     I  am  sure  that  with  these 

The    question    of    tops    is    most    important,    because  facts  you  realize  that  these  factors  can  mean  a  profit  or 

here   again,  you   can  easily  pay  for   5-10%   immaturi-  a  loss.  The  L.  S.  U.  Extension  Department  Bulletin  No. 

ty   on    worthless   cane    @    $3.00 — which    is   22-l/2c   of  159   is   worthy   of  your   attention.    It    may   give  you   a 

dead    weight.      More    important,    is    the    curtailing    of  clearer  understanding  of  part  of  this  problem, 

capacity   and   the  extra   steam   needed,   due   to   reboil-  With  the  Government  insistingon  the  mills  paying 

ing  or   reworking   which   low   purities   demand.      This  more   for  cane  it   is   up   to  the   mills   to  see  that   they 

causes   slow  drying  sugars,   higher   moisture   and  low-  do    purchase   cane   and   not   dirt,   leaves,    trash,    roots, 

er    polarizations    which    incidentally    is    a    big    factor  tops,  etc.      It  is   my  understanding,  that   the  beet   fac- 

when     sugars     are     considered     for     storage.       These  tories  realized  these  factors  years  ago,  and  have  been 

sugars   are   not   as    readily    acceptable    to    the    refiners,  making    deductions.       Of    course    the    amount     to    be 

either.     A    continuance   of   production    ol    pooi    quality  deducted,   is   determined   daily,   and   the    farmers   have 

sugars  labels  your  plant    for  "black  ball."     The  green  a    representative,    at    each    mill,    who    supervises    these 

top    always    has   green    sheaths    which    no   doubt    pro-  operations,    as    well    as    checks    the    sucroses    in    their 

duces  gums  or   slimes.   This   gives   trouble   in   clarilica-  beets.      Again    I'll    say    that    this    is    brought    to   your 

lion,  presses,  effects  (by  fouling)  and  in  centrifugalling  attention    because    I    believe    it    has    a    greater    impor- 

the  sugars.  You   ask,  "Well,  how    do    1    know    where  to  tance   than    many   realize. 
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Sixth  Congress  of  International  S.  C.  Technologists 


The  Sixth  Congress  of  the  International  Society  of 
Sugar  Cane  Technologists  will  be  held  in  Louisiana 
this  month  from  October  24  to  November  5.  During 
the  first  week  from  October  25  to  October  29,  a  tour 
will  be  made  over  the  Sugar  Belt  district  of  Louisiana. 
The  tentative  plans  for  this  tour  have  already  been 
released  (Sugar  Bulletin,  Vol.  16,  No.  21,  August  1, 
1938). 

During  the  second  week,  the  Congress  will  be  in 
session  at  the  Louisiana  State  LIniversity  at  Baton 
Rouge.  This  week  will  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  technical  papers  and  for  technical  discus- 
sions. Leaders  in  sugarcane  work  from  various  parts 
of  the  world  will  be  present  and  will  take  part  in  the 
discussions.  Delegates  from  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  British 
West  Indies,  British  Guina,  Hawaii,  Australia,  Java, 
India,  and  South  Africa  have  already  written  that 
they  will  be  present. 

Papers  for  presentation  at  the  Congress  were  called 
for  by  August  1.  More  than  seventy  of  these  have 
been  received  at  the  Secretary's  office,  and  more  than 
thirty  more  have  been  promised  and  will  probably  be 
received  before  October  1.  These  papers  are  on  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  including  milling  problems, 
sugarcane  diseases,  insects,  cultivation,  soils,  and  fer- 
tilizers. These  papers  bring  the  technical  side  of  sugar 
production  up  to  date.  These  papers  will  be  presented 
at  the  Congress  and  will  be  discussed  by  the  tech- 
nologists from  all  parts  of  the  sugar  world. 

Besides  the  papers  which  will  be  presented,  certain 
periods  will  be  set  aside  for  discussing  present-day 
problems  in  the   sugar  industry. 


Abstracts  of  all  the  papers  will  be  published  in  bul- 
letin form  and  these  will  be  distributed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Congress.  Besides  the  bulletin  of  abstracts, 
a  handbook  will  be  presented  to  each  delegate  when 
he  registers  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  Orleans  on 
October  24.  This  handbook  will  contain  interesting 
information  regarding  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry, 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  the  various 
towns,  manufacturing  plants,  sugar  mills,  and  planta- 
tions to  be  visited  on  the  tour.  This  handbook  will 
also  contain  the  program  for  the  second  week  at 
Baton   Rouge. 

The  importance  of  the  Congress  to  those  engaged 
in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. Competition  is  keen  among  the  cane  sugar 
producing  countries  of  the  world  for  these  events, 
which  are  held  only  once  in  three  years,  and  the 
preparation  for  the  next  Congress  begins  as  soon  as 
the  current  one  is  over.  The  invitation  to  meet  in 
Louisiana  in  1938  was  presented  at  the  Congress 
held  in  Australia  in  1935  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart  of 
the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  and  Dr.  E.  W. 
Brandes  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  and  in 
behalf  of  those  engaged  in  sugarcane  growing  and 
sugar  manufacturing  in  Louisiana  individually  and 
collectively  From  all  indications  the  attendance  is 
going  to  be  large,  and  of  high  calibre  in  a  scientific 
sense,  and,  as  we  all  know  we  will  be  able  to  show 
them  what  is  probably  the  most  interesting  cane 
sugar   producing   country  in   the   world. 
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Determination  of  Gums  in  Juices  from  Frozen  Cane 

By    C.    A.    Fort,    Carbohydrate    Research    Division,  Bureau   of    Chemistry    and   Soils,    and   J.    I. 
Lauritzen,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


In  recent  publications  the  authors  have  described 
(1)  methods  for  estimating  the  excess  acidity  formed 
in  the  souring  of  frozen  cane  and  (2)  the  effect  of 
different  degrees  of  damage  and  of  windrow  and 
storage  conditions  on  the  amount  of  souring.  Excess 
acidity  is  that  which  was  formed  by  the  souring  as 
distinct  from  the  acidity  normally  present  in  juice 
from  sound  cane.  Total  acidity,  unless  very  extreme, 
gives  little  indication  as  to  whether  souring  has  oc- 
curred or  the  amount  thereof.  Only  by  an  estima- 
tion of  excess  acidity  can  souring  be  detected  or 
measured  with   certainty. 

As  generally  recognized,  it  is  not,  however,  the 
excess  acids  which  give  the  most  serious  factory  dif- 
ficulties associated  with  the  working  of  sour  cane 
juice.  It  has  been  rather  evident  that  it  is  most 
likely  the  increased  gum  content  of  the  juice,  which 
accompanies  the  formation  of  excess  acidity,  that 
causes  most  of  the  trouble.  Hence,  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  experiments  on  frozen  cane,  a  pre- 
liminary study  was  made  of  the  gum  content  of 
samples  of  known  excess  acidity. 

Method    of   Analysis    of    Gums 

The  procedure  used  for  the  estimation  of  gums  de- 
pends on  the  precipitation  of  the  gums  by  alcohol, 
their  hydrolysis  and  subsequent  determination  of  the 


reducing  sugars  formed.  To  a  measured  volume 
(20-40  cc.)  of  juice  was  added  four  times  this 
volume  of  95%  alcohol  (ethanol).  After  settling 
overnight,  the  mixture  was  filtered,  using:  consider- 
able filtered  to  disperse  the  precipitate.  After  wash- 
ing free  from  sugars,  using  80%  alcohol,  the  cake  of 
filtered  containing  the  precipitate  was  transferred 
to  a  small  beaker.  To  this  was  added  25  cc.  of 
water  and  5  cc.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
After  mixing  thoroughly  and  covering  with  a  watch 
glass,  it  was  heated  on  a  steam  bath  for  four  hours. 
These  conditions  were  found  to  be  sufficient  for  com- 
plete hydrolysis  of  the  gums.  After  cooling,  the 
mixture  was  filtered  and  the  filtered  cake  washed 
free  of  sugars  with  small  portions  of  warm  water. 
The  filtrate  was  then  made  up  to  or  was  evaporated 
to   100  cc.   volume. 

The  reducing  sugars  were  determined  by  the  usual 
copper  reduction  method.  Because  of  the  small 
quantities  of  reducing  sugars  being  measured,  it  is 
best  to  determine  the  copper  oxide  by  the  thiosul- 
phate-iodine  volumetric  method,  correcting,  of  course, 
for  a  blank  determination  on  the  Fehling's  solution 
used.  In  this  recent  work  the  reducing  sugar  con- 
tent in  the  filtrate  was  also  estimated  by  polarization, 
assuming  that  dextrose  was  the  only  sugar  formed 
by   the  hydrolysis.     The   agreement  with  the   copper 
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which  showed  no  abnormal  gum  content,  it  will  be 
assumed  that  their  gum  content  before  souring  av- 
eraged close  to  the  0.06  gram  of  gums  per  100  cc. 
An  approximate  estimation  is,  therefore,  made  of 
the  excess  gums  present  in  these  soured  samples 
as  distinct  from  the  total  content.  This  assumption 
does  not  alter  the  comparative  values  obtained  and 
perhaps  gives  a  truer  picture  of  the  course  of  the 
gum-forming  reaction. 

The  excess  gums  associated  with  increased  acidity, 
when  compared  on  the  basis  of  averages,  gave 
the  values  shown  in  Table  I  and  Fig.  1.  The  ex- 
cess acidity  was  calculated  to  grams  of  acetic  acid 
per  100  cc.  of  juice  in  order  that  it  might  be  com- 
pared directly  with  the  amounts  of  gums  ( 1  cc.  of 
excess  acidity  on  10  cc.  juice  is  equivalent  to  0.06 
gram  acetic  acid  per   100  cc.  juice). 

TABLE    I. 
Excess  Acidity  Versus  Excess  Gums  of  Soured  Cane  Juice. 

Number  *Average  **Average  Ratio  Excess 

Excess  Acidity  of  Excess  Excess  Gums  to  Ex- 

Range  Samples  Acidity  Gums  cess  Acidity 

G.  in  100  cc.  G.  in  100  cc.         G.  in  100  cc. 

None 8  0  0  

Below  0.3  g 5  0.137  0.225  1.65 

0.3-0.4 6  0.350  0.590  1.69 

0.4  up 2  0.533  0.822  1.54 

General  Average-        13  0.296  0.486  1.64 

♦Excess  acidity  expressed  as  grams  of  acetic  acid  per  100  cc.  juice. 
**Total  gums  equal  amounts  in  table  plus  0.060. 

It  is  evident  from  these  values  that  on  the  aver- 
age there  is  a  definite  relationship  between  the 
quantities  of  excess  acidity  and  those  of  gums. 
Therefore,  on  the  average,  the  determination  of  ex- 
cess acidity  is  a  valuable  criterion  for  judging  the 
amount  of  gums  and  can  be  eventually  correlated 
with  the  workability  of  juices  in  the  factory.     Since 


reduction  method  was  good  although  the  results  so 
obtained  were  slightly  lower,  indicating  possibly  the 
presence  of  some  levulose.  The  reducing  sugars 
found  were  multiplied  by  the  factor  0.9  to  yield 
values  for  the  corresponding  quantities  of  gums. 

Experimental  Results  and  Discussion 

During  previous  years,  as  part  of  the  study  of  cane 
juices  from  different  varieties  and  locations,  large 
numbers  of  determinations  of  gums  were  made  on 
normal  juices.  The  results  on  individual  samples 
ranged  from  0.01  to  0.99  gram  of  gums  per  100 
cc.  juice,  and  averaged  about  0.05  gram.  Tests 
were  not  made  on  the  particular  cane  used  in  these 
current  experiments  before  it  was  frozen;  however, 
it  may  reasonably  be  assumed  that  it  was  within 
the  range  just  given. 

In  the  recent  tests  there  were  eight  experiments 
in  which  the  frozen  cane,  in  spite  of  considerable 
apparent  damage,  did  not  show  any  excess  acidity 
even  after  several  weeks  in  the  windrow.  The 
gum  content  on  these  samples  ranged  from  0.04  to 
0.09  gram  per  100  cc.  juice  and  averaged  0.06  gram. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  was  probably  little, 
if  any,  formation  of  gums  in  these  samples  due  to  de- 
terioration. It  is  tentatively  concluded  that  gum 
formation  does  not  occur  when  there  is  no  souring 
as  indicated  by  lack  of  excess   acidity. 

When  more  seriously  damaged  cane  was  studied, 
in  which  definite  increase  in  acidity  was  observed 
after  various  periods  in  the  windrow  or  in  storage, 
then  pronounced  quantities  of  gums  were  found, 
far  in  excess  of  that  found  to  occur  in  normal 
cane.  As  these  samples  were  of  the  same  varieties 
and    from    the    same    locality    as    the    above    samples 
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all  factory  results  to  date  are  based  on  the  rather 
meaningless  total  acidity,  only  guesses  may  be  made 
as  to  the  relative  difficulties  introduced  by  various 
quantities  of  excess  acidity  and  gums.  Possibly  as 
little  as  0.10  gram  of  excess  gums  per  100  cc.  juice 
may  be  sufficient  to  start  definite  trouble.  The 
excess  acidity  associated  with  this  may  be  as  little 
as  0.06  gram  or,  in  the  usual  method  of  stating,  only 
1  cc. 

Fig.l 

Excess  Gums  versus  Excess  Acidity  of  Soured  Cane  Juice 


Excess  Acidity (grams  of  acetic  acid  per  100  cc  juice) 


The  average  relationship  of  excess  gums  to  excess 
acidity  (as  acetic  acid),  as  calculated  from  the  above 
data,  is  1.64  parts  of  gums  for  1.0  part  of  acid.  In 
other  words,  the  gums  arc  formed  in  nearly  double 
the  amount  of  the  excess  acids.  Thus,  a  rather  nom- 
inal increase  in  acidity  may  indicate  considerably 
more  formation  of  gums.  This  result  emphasizes 
the  need  of  determining  excess  acidity  rather  than 
total  acidity,  for  amounts  of  excess  acidity  that 
could  not  possibly  be  guessed  from  total  acidity 
may  be  present  in  juices  of  relatively  low  total  acid- 
ity, and  may  be  associated  with  quantities  of  gums 
which  will  seriously  affect  juice  workability  and  sugar 
recovery  and  quality. 

Taken  individually  the  gum  determinations  agreed 
rather  well  with  the  average  trend  just  discussed; 
however,  they  vary  from  it  in  certain  cases  in  a  way 
that  gives  some  basis  for  additional  observations  (sec- 
Table  II).  (1)  There  is  a  notable  contrast  given 
by  some  samples  tested  at  the  end  of  both  7  and 
25  days'  storage  at  50°  F.  The  average  of  the  two 
varieties  Co.  281  and  Co.  290  in  this  comparison 
indicated  the  high  ratio  of  excess,  gums  to  excess 
acidity  of  3.4  after  seven  days  and  the  lower  ratio 
of  2.3  after  25  days.  This  suggests  a  slowing  down 
of  the  gum-forming  reaction  at  high  acidity  or  per- 
haps a  destruction  of  gums  by  hydrolysis  and  fer- 
mentation. (2)  A  similar  indication  is  obtained  on 
comparing  storage  at  50°  F.  and  at  80°  F.  There 
is  more  acidity  and  more  gums  formed  at  the  higher 
temperature  but  the  ratios  of  excess  gums  to  excess 
acidity  were  3.4  at  50°  F.  and  1.4  at  80°  F.  This 
is  based  on  the  averages  of  the  same  two  varieties. 
(3)    The    average    comparison    of    three    samples    of 
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each  of  the  two  varieties,  which  were  handled  in 
identical  manner,  indicates  either  a  difference  in 
varietal  behavior  or  more  likely  in  degree  of  dam- 
age. The  ratio  of  excess  gums  to  excess  acidity  for 
Co.  281  was  1.7  while  for  Co.  290  it  was  2.5.  These 
comparisons  need  much  more  data  before  conclu- 
sions may  be  drawn  and  are  shown  more  to  indicate 
the  trend  which  future  studies  may  take  than  as 
statements    of    true    relationships. 

TABLE    II. 
Effect  of  Time,  Temperature  and  Variety  of  Excess  Acidi- 
ty   and    Gums. 


Time  of  Storage 

at  50°F. 

Average  of 

Co.  281  and  290 

7  days    25  days 
*Excess  Acidity.     0.073       0.345 


Temperature  of 

Storage 

Average  of 

Co.  281  and  290 


Excess  Gums_ 
Ratio  Factor 


0 .  250 
3.42 


0.815 
2.36 


50°  F. 
0.073 
0.250 
3.42 


80"  F. 
0.292 
0.419 
1.43 


Varietal  Contrast 
Average 
3  Tests 

Co.  281  Co.  290 

0.248  0.225 

0.426  0.563 

1.72  2.50 


*Excess  acidity  expressed  as  grams  of  acetic  acid  in  100  cc.  juice. 

Conclusions 

The  essential  observations  gathered  from  this  prelim- 
inary work  on  gum  formation  during  souring  of  cane 
are,  that  there  is  probably  no  formation  of  excess  gums 
when  there  is  no  excess  acidity,  and  that  when  excess 
acidity  is  formed  then  excess  gum  formation  proceeds 
more  rapidly  than  the  acidity  increases.  The  detection 
of  relatively  small  increases  in  acidity  is  indicated  to  be 
very  necessary  if  gummy  juice  is  to  be  kept  out  of  factory 
processing.  This  means  that  excess  acidity  must  be  de- 
termined  rather  than  total  acidity. 
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Relations  of  Diseases  to  Yield  Trends  of  Sugarcane 

Varieties  In  Louisiana 


By  E.  V .  Abbott,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Invest 

Department 

Since  1926,  the  sugarcane  industry  of  Louisiana  has 
experienced  a  succession  of  changes  in  commercial 
varieties.  The  replacement  of  Louisiana  Purple  and 
D-74  with  the  P.  O.  J.  canes,  was  soon  followed  by 
their  giving  way  in  turn  to  the  Coimbatore  and 
Canal  Point  varieties.  While  these  changes  resulted 
partially  from  the  superior  yielding  qualities  of  the 
newer  varieties  in  both  cane  and  sugar,  susceptibili- 
ty to  the  major  diseases  in  the  State  was  an  even 
more  important  cause  of  the  passing  of  the  older 
ones.  Red  Rot,  for  example,  was  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  P.  0.  J.  213,  beginning  in  1930,  and 
for  the  decline  of  C.  P.  807,  beginning  in  1934.  Mo- 
saic, root  rot,  and  the  stubble  deterioration  complex, 
while  causing  less  spectacular  losses,  nevertheless 
contributed  materially  to  the  decline  of  the  other 
P.  O.  J.  varieties.  Every  observing  planter  is  aware 
of  weaknesses  toward  one  or  more  diseases  in  most 
of  the  present  commercial  varieties,  and  the  question 
naturally  arises  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  they  too 
are   destined   to   failure. 

Present   Yield   Trends 

An  examination  of  the  curve  in  figure  1,  represent- 
ing a  state-wide  average  of  yields  of  cane  for  the 
period  since  1926,  shows  an  encouraging  upward 
trend  in  recent  years.  From  the  low  point  of  6.8 
tons  in  1926.  yields  rose  rapidly  to  18.8  tons  by 
1929,  or  practically  to  the  1911  level  of  19.0  tons. 
Then,  as  red  rot  became  epidemic  in  P.  O.  J.  213, 
there  was  a  decline  to  15.0  tons  in  1933.  But  this 
curve  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  losses  to 
the  industry  through  the  failure  of  P.  O.  J.  213. 
The  average  yields  are  based  on  the  yield  of  cane 
from  fields  actually  harvested,  and  thus  do  not  take 
into  account  the  serious  losses  from  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  both  plant  cane  and  stubble  that  were 
abandoned  because  of  poor  stands,  and  were  conse- 
quently not  considered  in  computing  average  yields. 
Furthermore,  the  release  of  C.  P.  807  and  Co.  281 
in  1930,  and  their  rapid  expansion  beginning  in  1931, 
tended  to  raise  the  level  of  production  during  the 
period  of  the  failure  of  P.  0.  J.  213,  and  thus  to 
counteract  to  some  extent  the  losses  incurred. 

In  1934,  a  similar  but  less  serious  fate  befell  C. 
P.  807,  when  it  too  was  damaged  by  red  rot,  with 
the  result  that  today  it  has  declined  to  the  point 
of  being  a  minor  commercial  variety  in  most  sections 
of  the  sugar  district.  In  spite  of  the  decline  of  this 
variety,  however,  average  yields  for  the  State  con- 
tinued to  rise  until  the  high  point  of  21.4  tons  was 
reached  in  1936,  due  to  the  release  of  Co.  290  in 
1933,  of  C.  P.  28/11  and  28/19  in  1934,  and  of  29/320 
in  1935.  These,  together  with  Co.  281,  now  occupy 
the  major  portion  of  the  sugarcane  acreage  of  the 
State,  and  have  been  responsible  for  raising  the  level 
of  production  to  the  highest  point  in  many  years. 
We  know,  of  course,  that  not  all  of  the  gains  that 
have  been  made  have  resulted  entirely  from  more 
effective    disease    control,    for    better    fertilizer    prac- 


igations,   Bureau   of   Plant   Industry,    United   States 
of  Agricidture. 

tices  and  improvement  in  cultural  methods  have 
also  had  an  important  influence  in  raising  average 
yields. 

What  do  the  yield  trends  of  the  present  commer- 
cial varieties  indicate  with  respect  to  injury  by  dis- 
eases? Average  yield  figures  for  all  varieties  give  an 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  industry  as  a  whole, 
but  they  do  not  reveal  weaknesses  which  may  be 
developing  in  any  one  variety,  or  a  possible  down- 
ward trend  in  its  yields.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  consider  each  variety  separately  with  respect  to 
its  susceptibility  to  each  of  the  major  diseases. 

Mosaic 

The  disease  problem  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
most  planters  today  is  the  control  of  mosaic  in  two 
varieties  that  are  well  night  indispensable  to  the 
industry,  Co.  281  and  Co.  290.  The  rapid  increase 
of  this  disease  in  these  two  varieties  during  the  past 
few  years  has  created  considerable  apprehension, 
and  from  many  sources  have  come  reports  of  declin- 
ing yields,  particularly  of  the  former  variety.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  counsel  of  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  take  steps  to  check  the  disease  has 
been   widely   heeded,    with   the    result   that   today   the 
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growing  of  seed  plots  of  healthy  cane,  and  roguing 
to  keep  them  clean  of  mosaic,  are  becoming  stan- 
dard practices  on  many  plantations.  If  these  meas- 
ures are  continued,  the  future  of  these  varieties  would 
seem  to  be  assured,  so  far  as  mosaic  is  concerned. 

Mosaic  is  a  less  serious  problem  in  the  other  com- 
mercial varieties,  and  thus  far  has  not  had  a  marked 
effect  on  their  yields.  It  should,  however,  be  watched 
in    both    28/19    and    29/320. 

Red    Rot 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  sudden  fail- 
ure of  P.  0.  J.  213  from  red  rot,  following  a  period 
of  successful  cultivation  during  which  it  appeared 
to  be  resistant  to  the  disease.  How  is  this  to  be 
explained?  Intensive  studies  conducted  during  the 
past  several  years  have  given  us  a  much  better 
understanding  of  our  major  cane  diseases  than  we 
had  at  the  time  the  old  native  canes  failed,  and 
we  now  have  evidence  that  changes  in  the  organisms 
causing  the  diseases,  rather  than  changes  in  the  cane 
varieties,  may  sometimes  be  responsible  for  these 
downward  trends  in  yield,  or  sudden  failure  of  var- 
ieties. We  have  learned,  for  example,  that  there 
are  different  strains  of  the  fungus  causing  red  rot, 
and  that  certain  ones  of  them  are  more  virulent 
toward  certain  cane  varieties  than  they  are  toward 
others.  Some  of  them  cause  severe  damage  to  P. 
O.  J.  213,  and  we  have  evidence  to  indicate  that 
the  failure  of  this  variety  was  due  to  the  increase 
on  it  of  certain  virulent  forms  of  the  red  rot  fungus. 
A  similar  situation  seems  to  have  been  responsible 
for  the  decline  of  C.  P.  807. 

We  have  no  assurance,  of  course,  that  the  same 
thing   will   not   happen   to  some   of   our   present   com- 
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mercial  varieties.  We  know  that  stands  of  C.  P. 
28/19,  29/320  and  Co.  290  may  be  injured  by  red 
rot  when  conditions  are  suitable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease.  These  varieties  are  more  re- 
sistant to  red  rot  than  either  P.  O.  J.  213  or  C.  P. 
807,  however,  and  we  may  hope,  although  we  should 
not  rely  too  strongly  on  this  hope,  that  they  will 
not  fail  from  this  disease. 

Root  Rot 

The  importance  of  root  rot  in  reducing  yields  of 
sugarcane  varieties  is  probably  less  appreciated  than 
that  of  either  red  rot  or  mosaic.  This  is  largely  be- 
cause the  disease  has  no  such  readily  recognized 
symptoms  as  do  mosaic  and  red  rot,  nor  does  it.  as 
a  rule,  cause  the  widespread  stand  failures  which 
so  often  result  from  red  rot.  Nevertheless,  the  de- 
struction of  seed  roots  on  seed  cuttings  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  the  interference  with  root 
development  throughout  the  growing  season,  are 
frequent  causes  of  poor  stands,  weak,  stunted  plants, 
and  consequent  reductions  in  yields. 

Root  rot  was  an  important  contributing  factor  to 
the  failure  of  the  old  varieties,  and  today  is  a 
major  cause  of  reduced  vields  of  both  Co.  281  and 
C.  P.  28/19.  Undoubtedly,  much  of  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  stands  and  satisfactory  growth  of  28/19, 
particularly  on  mixed  and  black  lands,  has  been 
due  primarily  to  root  rot.  Planters  recognize,  of 
course,  that  28/19  is  better  adapted  to  light  lands 
than  to  mixed  and  heavy  soils,  but  the  necessity  of 
reserving  a  large  part  of  the  light  land  acreage  for 
Co.  281   forces  28/19  to  heavier  soils,  with  the  con- 
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sequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  stands.  Planting  this 
variety  in  August,  which  permits  it  to  establish  itself 
before  cold  weather  sets  in,  seems  to  offer  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  most  severe  consequences  of  root 
rot.  Summer  planting,  which  is  now  becoming  an 
established  plantation  practice  with  this  variety,  thus 
provides  a  way  of  not  only  extending  the  variety's 
utilization    to    mixed    and    black    lands,    but    also    of 


rot,  root  rot  and  mosaic.  In  some  varieties,  of  course, 
it  is  principally  physiologic  in  nature.  We  know 
that  stubble  deterioration  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  P.  0.  J.  234,  and  that  it  may  be  an  important 
cause  of  the  poor  result  obtained  with  stubbles  of 
C.  P.  28/19,  particularly  in  certain  sections  of  the 
district.  To  some  extent  it  affects  the  yields  of  a!! 
of  the  commercial   varieties. 


1928 
Fip.ure  1 


1929         1930 
Average  yield  of  sugarcane 


1931         1932        1933        1934 

per  acre  in  Louisiana  from  1926  to  1937,  inclusive. 


lengthenin 
may  say, 
the  cause 
mercial  v 
been  and 
reduced  y 


g  its  life  as  a  commercial  variety.  We 
then,  that  while  root  rot  has  not  been 
of  sudden  and  spectacular  failure  of  com- 
arieties  in  Louisiana,  it  undoubtedly  has 
still  is  an  important  contributing  factor  to 
ields  of  some  varieties. 


Stubble    Deterioration 

Stubble  deterioration  is  sometimes  looked  upon 
rate  disease,  although  with  many  varieties 
largely   from   the   combined    effects    of    red 


as   a   sepa 
it    results 


Minor    Diseases 

In  addition  to  these  major  diseases,  we  have  in 
Louisiana  a  collection  of  others  that  are  ordinarily 
considered  of  minor  importance,  but  which  may 
assume  considerable  importance  on  certain  varieties. 
In  the  seedling  nurseries,  for  example,  we  find  that 
some  seedlings  are  so  susceptible  to  Cytospora  rot. 
Pokkah  bong,  red  stripe  or  other  of  the  so-called 
minor  diseases,  that  they  could  never  become  com- 
mercial   varieties,    however    desirable    they    might    be 
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otherwise.  Any  disease  present  in  the  State  must 
therefore  be  considered  a  potential  source  of  loss, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  actually  causing  serious 
trouble  to  the  commercial  varieties.  The  recently 
discovered  chlorotic  streak  must  be  placed  in  this 
class  of  potentially  important  diseases,  even  though  it 
may  not  become  one  of  our  major  troubles. 

The    Future    Outlook 

Every  cane  grower  in  Louisiana  is  interested  in 
what  he  may  look  forward  to  in  the  future  with  re- 
spect to  increased  yields  through  reducing  the  hazards 
of  disease  injury  to  his  crop.  Plant  pathologists 
are  essentially  practical  scientists  rather  than  pro- 
phets, and  consequently  are  not  prone  to  indulge  in 
predictions  of  what  the  future  may  bring  forth. 
Nevertheless,  those  of  us  who  are  engaged  con- 
stantly in  the  study  of  diseases  and  their  effects  on 
thousands  of  sugarcane  seedlings,  probably  are  in 
better  position  to  foresee  what  the  future  may  bring 
in  the  way  of  disease  control  than  the  planter  who 
works  entirely  with  the  present  commercial  varie- 
ties. We  may  at  least  report  the  progress  that  is 
being  made,  even  though  we  do  not  indulge  in 
prophecy. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  each  year,  at  the 
Houma  station,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  selections 
made  from  the  seedling  nurseries  combine  a  fairly 
satisfactory  degree  of  resistance  to  the  major  dis- 
eases with  the  required  standards  of  tonnage  and 
sugar  content..  This  means  that  there  is  being  built 
up  as  a  reserve  a  larger  number  of  potentially  val- 
uable canes  which  could  fill  the  gap  should  one  of 
our  present  commercial  varieties  fail,  even  though 
these  unreleased  seedlings  are  not  good  enough  to 
replace   the  current   commercial   varieties    as   long   as 
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they  maintain  their  present  levels  of  production. 
This  is  a  very  different  situation  than  that  which 
obtained  in  1926,  when  the  P.  O.  J.  canes  with  their 
obvious  imperfections,  were  the  sole  resource  of  a 
failing  industry;  or  even  in  1930,  when  seed  supplies 
of  available  new  varieties  were  inadequate  to  replace 
P.  0.  J.  213.  Today  we  have  in  reserve  such  un- 
released varieties  as  C.  P.  29/103,  29/120,  and  29/137, 
and  the  released  29/116,  which,  although  possibly  not 
superior  in  their  respective  adaptabilities  to  the 
present  commercial  varieties,  could  in  all  probability 
be  utilized  to  maintain  the  industry  at  or  near  its 
present  level  of  production  if  the  necessity  should 
arise.  There  are,  in  addition,  other  seedlings  less 
thoroughly  tested  than  these,  which  can  at  least 
be  looked  upon  as  a  bulwark  to  the  present  favor- 
able condition  of  the  industry,  if  not  an  immediate 
source  of  a  further  upward  trend  in  yields. 

The  progress  that  has  already  been  made  makes 
further  progress  more  difficult,  for  the  standards 
that  must  now  be  met  in  the  way  of  disease  resist- 
ance and  superior  yields  are  higher  than  they  have 
ever  been  before.  Of  the  approximately  ten  thous- 
and new  seedlings  growing  at  the  Houma  station 
from  which  selections  will  be  made  for  the  first 
time  this  fall,  relatively  few  will  measure  up  to 
the  present  day  requirements  of  the  industry.  This 
should  be  a  source  of  encouragement,  however, 
rather  than  of  discouragement,  for  it  means  that 
the  industry  today  is  on  a  firmer  foundation  with 
respect  to  varieties  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
The  continued  cooperative  efforts  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Louisiana 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  should  be  instrumental  in  main- 
taining this    position. 
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Some  Observations  On  Fibre  In  Cane 


(A    paper    by    Mr.    W.    S.    Daubert,    presented    at    a 
Louisiana   Sugarcane    Technologists 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  that  has  confronted 
the  sugar  house  engineers  and  factory  superintendents 
in  Louisiana  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been  the 
steadily  increasing  percentage  of  fibre  in  cane.  Prior 
to  1927  it  was  very  uncommon  for  the  season's  aver- 
age fibre  %  cane  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  and  in  many 
vears  fibre  as  low  as  nine  per  cent  was  recorded. 
During  the  crop  of  1927  the  first  of  the  POJ  canes 
were  ground  in  small  quantities.  In  1928  the  greater 
percentage  of  the  plant  cane  was  in  the  new  varie- 
ties in  a  laree  number  of  the  factories  and  by  1929 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  stubble  was  in  the 
newer  varieties.  Since  1929  the  POJ  varieties  have 
been  practically  displaced  bv  the  Co.  and  CP  canes. 
The  latter  varieties  have  shown  higher  and  higher 
fibre  content  which  has  been  reflected  in  the  quality 
of  the  mill  work  done  in  the  State.  Tt  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  milling  equipment  in  a  great  many 
of  the  factories  is  not  strong  enough  to  satisfactorily 
handle  the  hieh  fibre  canes.  With  lieht  equipment 
large  losses  in  milling  are  inevitable.  However, 
even  with  the  stronger  and  more  modern  mills  the 
increase  in  fibre  is  the  cause  of  low  extractions  which 
are  absolutely  unavoidable.  The  following  tabula- 
tion is  presented  to  show  how  the  increase  in  fibre 
has  caused  progressive  drops  in  extractions  since  the 
day  of  10%  fibre  cane  up  to  the  present  day  where 
16%  fibre  is  encountered  in  some  localities. 

The  following  calculations  are  based  on  the  results 


meeting  of   the  Manufacturing  Section   of   the 
Association,  August  30th,  1938) 

of  average  factories  in  Louisiana  having  knives, 
crusher  and  nine  rolls.  The  analyses  are  those  repor- 
ted on  W.  M.  Grayson's  recapitulation  of  final  manu- 
facturing reports,  Group  3 — 1936,  and  are  as  fol- 
lows: Normal  Juice  15.63  Brix,  11.83  Sucrose,  75.69 
Purity;  Bagasse — Sucrose  3.05,  Moisture  48.17,  Fibre 
47.57;  Soluble  solids  4.26,  B.H.E.  Number  99.52. 
The  1936  figures  are  used  to  eliminate  the  effect  of 
freeze  conditions  of  1937.  In  the  first  calculations  it 
is  assumed  that  the  juice  existing  in  the  cane  is  100- 
fibre  in  cane,  and  that  this  juice  should  be  recovered 
in  the  extracted  juice  or  the  juice  remaining  in 
bagasse. 


Fibre  %  Cane 

10% 

11% 

12% 

13% 

14% 

15% 

16% 

Wt.  of  cane  lbs 

2000 

2000 

0 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

Wt.  of  fibre  lbs.-    . 

200 
1800 

220 

1780 

240 

1760 

260 

1740 

280 

1720 

300 

1700 

320 

Wt.  of  juice  in  cane.  . 

1680 

%  sucrose  in  juice 

11.83 

11.83 

11.83 

1 1 .  83 

11.83 

1  1    v: 

11.83 

Lbs.  sucrose  in  cane      -    - 

212.9 

210.6 

208.2 

JH.-,     X 

203.5 

201.1 

I'J.s   7 

%  fibre  in  bagasse  _   _  -    _ 

47 .  57 

47.57 

47.57 

47.57 

47 .  57 

47 .  57 

47 .  57 

Lbs.  bagasse  per  ton 

420.4 

462.4 

504.4 

546 . 5 

588 . 5 

630 . 6 

672.6 

%  sucrose  in  bagasse.   _ 

3.05 

3.05 

3.05 

3.05 

3.05 

3.05 

3.05 

Lbs.  sucrose  lost  in  bgse 

12.82 

14.10 

15.38 

16.67 

17.95 

19 .  23 

20 .  51 

Lbs.  sucrose  extracted 

200 . 08 

196.5 

192 . 82 

189.13 

185 . 55 

171.87 

178.19 

%  Sucrose  extraction 

94.31 

93 .  30 

92.61 

91.90 

91.17 

90.44 

89.67 

Lbs.  sol.  solids  in  bgse. 

17.91 

19.70 

21.49 

_•:'.  L's 

25.07 

26    Mi 

28.65 

Lbs.  normal  juice  in  bgse. _ 

114.6 

126.0 

137.5 

148.9 

160.4 

171.9 

183.3 

Nor.  Juice  Extracted 

1685.4 

1654.0 

1622.5 

IV II     1 

1.--,<.I    6 

1528.1 

1 !'",  r 

%  Normal  Extraction 

84.27 

82.70 

81.12 

79 .  56 

77.98 

76.40 

74.83 

%  Sucrose  in  cane.  __   _ 

10.64 

III   53 

10.41 

10.29 

10    17 

10  05 

9.93 

The  above  figures  are  only  theoretical  and  do  not 
check  out  in  actual  practice.  The  sum  of  the  normal 
juice  extracted  and  the  normal  juice  remaining  in 
bagasse  does  not  equal  the  juice  calculated  from  the 
formula   100-fibre  in  cane.     In  this  group  the  sum  of 
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normal  juice  extracted  and  found  in  bagasse  equals 
96%  of  the  theoretical.  Recalculating  the  figures  on 
this  basis  gives  the  following: 


Fibre  %  Cane 

10% 

11% 

12% 

13% 

14% 

15% 

16% 

Wt.  of  Cane  Lbs 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

2000 

Wt.  of  fibre  lbs 

200 

1728 

220 

1708 

240 
1689 

260 

1670 

280 
1651 

300 
1632 

320 

Wt.  of  jviice  in  cane 

1612 

%  Fibre  in  bagasse 

47 .  57 

47.57 

47.57 

47.57 

47 .  57 

47.57 

47.57 

Lbs.  bagasse  per  ton 

420.4 

462 . 4 

504 . 4 

546 . 5 

588.5 

630.6 

672.6 

%  sucrose  in  bagasse...   . 

3.05 

3.05 

3.05 

3.05 

3.05 

3.05 

3.05 

Lbs.  sucrose  lost  in  bgse._ 

12.82 

14.10 

15.38 

16.67 

17.95 

19.23 

20.51 

Lbs.  Sol.  Solids  in  bgse 

17.91 

19.70 

21.49 

23 .  28 

25.07 

26.86 

28.65 

Lbs.  normal  juice  in  bgse. . 

114.6 

126.0 

137 . 5 

148.9 

160.4 

171.9 

183.3 

Lbs.  normal  juice  extract. 

1613.4 

1582.0 

1551.0 

1521.1 

1490.6 

1460.1 

1428.7 

%  normal  Extraction 

80.67 

79.10 

77.57 

76.05 

74 .  53 

73.00 

71.43 

Lbs.  sue.  in  normal  j  uice . . 

190.86 

187.15 

183 . 54 

179.95 

176.33 

172.73 

109.02 

Lbs.  sue.  per  ton  cane 

203.68 

201.25 

198.92 

196.62 

194.28 

191.96 

189 . 53 

10.18 
93.70 

10.06 
92.99 

9.95 
92.26 

9.83 
91.52 

9.71 
90.76 

9.60 

89.98 

9.48 

%  Sue.  extraction 

89.17 

Lbs.     96     Sugar     Recov. 

99.5  BHE 

171.79 

168 . 45 

165.20 

161.97 

15S  71 

155.47 

152.13 

While  the  above  figures  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  actual  work  of  any  individual 
factory,  they  are  indicative  of  the  difficulties  in  ob- 
taining extractions  and  yields  under  present  condi- 
tions as  compared  to  those  obtained  not  many  years 
ago  with  the  lower  fibre  canes.  Assuming  that  the 
mill  has  been  able  to  handle  the  harder  canes  satis- 
factorily and  has  maintained  the  bagasse  analysis  at 
exactly  the  same  figure  as  it  was  previously,  there  oc- 
curs, due  to  the  presence  of  the  higher  fibre  alone, 
a  drop  in  normal  extraction  of  1.5%  and  a  decrease 
in  96  degrees  sugar  of  3-1/4  lbs.  per  ton  for  each 
rise  in  fibre  in  cane  of  one  percent.  For  those  fac- 
tories which  have  sustained  their  milling  efficiency 
as  high  as  it  was  when  cane  had  ten  percent  there 
has  been  a  drop  of  4.6%  in  normal  extraction  and  a 
decrease  of  nearly  10  lbs.  of  96  degrees  sugar  with 
the  same  sucrose  in  normal  juice  since  1927.  In 
1936,  with  68  factories  reporting,  17  in  groups  1  & 
2  did  poorer  than  the  23  factories  in  group  3,  and  23 


in  groups  4  and  5  did  only  slightly  better. 

The  calculation  of  the  fibre  in  cane  is  one  of  the 
most  unsatisfactory  and  uncertain  tasks  of  the  con- 
trol chemists.  The  fibre  is  in  all  cases  determined 
from  the  fibre  in  bagasse  and  the  weight  of  bagasse 
on  cane.  The  old  formula  cane  plus  water  equals 
dilute  juice  plus  bagasse  is  a  very  deceptive  one  as 
most  factories  have,  two  unknown  quantities,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  equation.  In  a  very  few  cases 
the  bagasse  is  weighed  in  which  case  there  is  but 
one  factor — water — unknown.  In  a  few  other  cases 
the  water  is  weighed  and  the  bagasse  is  then  accu- 
rately calculated.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  water  of  dilution  is  calculated  from  the  brixes  of 
normal  and  dilute  juices.  It  is  then  assumed  that 
some  definite  percentage  of  the  water  is  extracted. 
The  dilution  %  cane  is  then  divided  by  this  per- 
centage and  the  result  accepted  as  the  %  saturation 
and  is  used  to  complete  the  equation  and  to  deter- 
mine the  bagasse  %  cane.  The  bagasse  %  cane 
multiplied  by  the  %  fibre  in  bagasse  is  then  reported 
as  the  fibre   %   cane. 

The  factor  assumed  by  some  factories  is  the  nor- 
mal extraction;  others  vary  it  from  .70  to  .80.  In 
any  case  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  and  gives  widely 
varying  amounts  of  bagasse  which  in  turn  affect 
the  sucrose  extraction  and  fibre  in  cane  figures.  If 
one  assumes  that  the  dilution  at  one  time  is  10% 
or  200  pounds  of  water  per  ton  cane,  and  at  another 
time  20%  or  400  pounds  of  water  per  ton  cane,  then 
if  one  uses  the  factor  80%  the  saturation  is  in  the 
first  case  12.5%  or  250  pounds  per  ton  of  cane,  and 
in  the  second  case  25%  or  500  pounds  per  ton  cane. 
It  seems  illogical  to  believe  that  the  bagasse  in  one 
case    retains   only   50   pounds   of   water,   while    in    the 
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second  case  100  pounds  of  water. 

E.  M.  Copp  in  Facts  About  Sugar  for  April  7, 
1928  showed  from  a  tabulation  of  the  results  from 
33  factories  that  the  factor  Dilution  %  Cane  divided 
by  Maceration  %  cane  varied  with  the  %  dilution. 
He  also  proposed  the  suggestion  that  the  mat  of 
bagasse  had  the  ability  to  carry  away  a  definite 
quantity  of  water  at  all  times.  He  tabulated  results 
from  a  large  number  of  factories  which  showed  that 
the  difference  between  the  %  Maceration  on  cane 
and  the  %  Dilution  on  cane  varied  between  6% 
and  8%  with  an  average  of  7.05%.  This  is  a  very 
simple  way  of  determining  maceration  %  cane  from 
dilution  %  cane,  but  an  investigation  of  results  for 
several  years  from  factories  in  Louisiana  which 
either  have  accurate  weights  on  bagasse  or  accurate 
weights  of  maceration  water  shows  that  the  differ- 
ence 7.05%  does  not  apply  to  Louisiana  conditions. 
The  difference  in  Louisiana  is  tabulated  below: 


Factory 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
Average 


Years 
4 
4 
1 
3 
3 
4 


%  Maceration 
19.10 
21.24 
17.38 
20.56 
23.04 
25.10 
21.07 


%  Dilution 
14.55 
16 .  35 
12.60 
15.83 
18.78 
20 .  05 
16.36 


Difference 
4.55 
4.89 
4.78 
4.73 
4.26 
5.05 
4.71 


This  factor  4.71  is  much  closer  to  any  of  the  in- 
dividual figures  than  those  given  by  Copp  who 
showed  a  range  of  from  6  to  8.  In  the  writer's  opin- 
ion the  figure  of  4.75  can  be  used  safely.  It  is  not 
the  intention  to  suggest  that  factories  having  accu- 
rate figures  as  to  bagasse  or  maceration  should  use 
this  method,  but  it  is  believed  that  its  adoption 
would  simplify  and  standardize  the  figures  for  bagasse 
and  fibre  in  cane  as  well  as  the  figures  dependent 
on  them    for   accuracy. 
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Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 


The  above  is  the  official  title  of  the  law  com- 
monly called  the  "Wage  and  Hour  Bill"  which  was 
signed  by  President  Roosevelt  June  25th,  1938  and 
goes  into  effect  120  days  from  that  date.  In  order 
that  all  members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
may  be  familiar  with  the  meat  of  the  enactment,  we 
publish  below  certain  excerpts  from  it,  omitting  the 
more  or  less  pro  forma  matter  that  relates  to  the 
administration  of  the  law,  penalties  for  non-observ- 
ance,   investigations,    inspections,    etc. 

Definition    of   Agriculture 

SEC.  3  (f)  "Agriculture"  includes  farming  in 
all  its  branches  and  among  other  things  includes  the 
cultivation  and  tillage  of  the  soil,  dairying,  the  pro- 
duction, cultivation,  growing,  and  harvesting  of  any 
agricultural  or  horticultural  commodities  (including 
commodities  defined  as  agricultural  commodities  in 
Section  15  (g)  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act, 
as  amended),  the  raising  of  livestock,  bees,  fur-bear- 
ing animals,  or  poultry,  and  any  practices  (including 
any  forestry  or  lumbering  operations)  performed  by 
a  farmer  or  on  a  farm  as  an  incident  to  or  in  con- 
junction with  such  farming  operations,  including 
preparation  for  market,  delivery  to  storage  or  to 
market   or   to   carriers   for    transportation    to    market. 

Minimum  Wages 

SEC.  6  (a)  Every  employer  shall  pay  to  each 
of  his  employees  who  is  engaged  in  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  commerce  wages  at 
the   following   rates — 

(1)      during   the    first   year   from    the    effective 


date  of   this   section,   not  less   than   25    cents    an 
hour, 

(2)  during  the  next  six  years  from  such  date, 
not  less  than  30  cents  an  hour, 

(3)  after  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from 
such  date,  not  less  than  40  cents  an  hour,  or 
the  rate  (not  less  than  30  cents  an  hour)  pre- 
scribed in  the  applicable  order  of  the  Admin- 
istrator issued  under  section  8,  whichever  is 
lower,  and 

(4)  at  any  time  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  not  less  than  the  rate  (not  in  excess 
of  40  cents  an  hour)  prescribed  in  the  applica- 
ble order  of  the  Administrator  issued  under 
Section  8. 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Maximum  Hours 

SEC.  7  (a)  No  employer  shall,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  employ  any  of  his 
employees  who  is  engaged  in  commerce  or  in  the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce — 

(1)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty-four 
hours  during  the  first  year  from  the  effective 
date   of   this    section, 

(2)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty-two 
hours  during  the  second  year  from  such  date,  or 

(3)  for  a  workweek  longer  than  forty  hours 
after  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  from 
such  date, 

unless    such   employee    receives    compensation    for   his 
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employment  in  excess  of  the  hours  above  specified 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the 
regular  rate  at  which   he   is   employed. 

(b)  No  employer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  viola- 
ted subsection  (a)  by  employing  any  employee  for 
a  workweek  in  excess  of  that  specified  in  such  sub- 
section without  paying  the  compensation  for  over- 
time employment  prescribed  therein  if  such  em- 
ployee  is   so   employed — 

(1)  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement,  made  as 
a  result  of  collective  bargaining  by  represen- 
tatives of  employees  certified  as  bona  fide  by 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  which  pro- 
vides that  no  employee  shall  be  employed  more 
than  one  thousand  hours  during  any  period  of 
twenty-six  consecutive  weeks, 

(2)  on  an  annual  basis  in  pursuance  of  an 
agreement  with  his  employer,  made  as  a  result 
of  collective  bargaining  by  representatives  of 
employees  certified  as  bona  fide  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  which  provides  that 
the  employee  shall  not  be  employed  more  than 
two  thousand  hours  during  any  period  of  fifty- 
two  consecutive  weeks,  or 

(3)  for  a  period  or  periods  of  not  more 
than  fourteen  workweeks  in  the  aggregate  in 
any  calendar  year  in  an  industry  found  by  the 
Administrator  to  be  of  a   seasonal    nature, 

and  if  such  employee  receives  compensation  for 
employment  in  excess  of  12  hours  in  any  workday, 
or  for  employment  in  excess  of  56  hours  in  any 
workweek,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  one  and  one-half  times  the  regular  rate  at  which 
he   is   employed. 


(c)  In  the  case  of  an  employer  engaged  in  the 
first  processing  of  milk,  whey,  skimmed  milk,  or 
cream  into  dairy  products,  or  in  the  ginning  and 
compressing  of  cotton,  or  in  the  processing  of  cotton- 
seed or  in  the  processing  of  sugar  beets,  sugar  beet 
molasses,  sugarcane,  or  maple  sap,  into  sugar  (but 
not  refined  sugar)  or  into  syrup,  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  his  employees  in 
any  place  of  employment  where  he  is  so  engaged 
and  in  the  case  of  an  employer  engaged  in  the  first 
processing  of,  or  in  canning  or  packing,  perishable 
or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  or  in  the 
first  processing,  within  the  area  of  production  (as 
defined  by  the  Administrator),  of  any  agricultural  or 
horticultural  commodity  during  seasonal  operations, 
or  in  handling,  slaughtering,  or  dressing  poultry  or 
livestock,  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  during  a 
period  or  periods  of  not  more  than  fourteen  work- 
weeks in  the  aggregate  in  any  calendar  year,  shall 
not  apply  to  his  employees  in  any  place  of  employ- 
ment where  he  is   so   engaged. 

(d)  This  section  shall  take  effect  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Exemptions 
SEC.  13  (a)  The  provisions  of  sections  6  and 
7  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  (1)  any  employee 
employed  in  a  bona  fide  executive,  administrative, 
professional,  or  local  retailing  capacity,  or  in  the 
capacity  of  outside  salesman  (as  such  terms  are 
defined  and  delimited  by  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator); or  (2)  any  employee  engaged  in  any  retail 
or  service  establishment  the  greater  part  of  whose 
selling  or  servicing  is  in  intrastate  commerce;  or 
(3)    any    employee    employed    as    a    seaman;    or    (4) 
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any  employee  of  a  carrier  by  air  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  II  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act;  or  (5) 
any  employee  employed  in  the  catching,  taking,  har- 
vesting, cultivating,  or  farming  of  any  kind  of  fish, 
shellfish,  Crustacea,  sponges,  seaweeds,  or  other  aqua- 
tic forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  including  the 
going  to  and  returning  from  work  and  including 
employment  in  the  loading,  unloading,  or  packing 
of  such  products  for  shipment  or  in  propagating,  pro- 
cessing, marketing,  freezing,  canning,  curing,  storing, 
or  distributing  the  above  products  or  byproducts 
thereof;  or  (6)  any  employee  employed  in  agricul- 
ture; or  (7)  any  employee  to  the  extent  that  such 
employee  is  exempted  by  regulations  or  orders  of 
the  Administrator  issued  under  section  14;  or  (8) 
any  employee  employed  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lication of  any  weekly  or  semiweekly  newspaper  with 
a  circulation  of  less  than  three  thousand  the  major 
part  of  which  circulation  is  within  the  county  where 
printed  and  published;  or  (9)  any  employee  of  a 
street,  suburban,  or  interurban  electric  railway,  or 
local    trolley    or    motor    bus    carrier,    not    included    in 


other  exemptions  contained  in  this  section  or  (10) 
to  any  individual  employed  within  the  area  of  pro- 
duction (as  defined  by  the  Administrator),  engaged 
in  handling,  packing,  storing,  ginning,  compressing, 
pasteurizing,  drying,  preparing  in  their  raw  or  natu- 
ral state,  or  canning  of  agricultural  or  horticultural 
commodities  for  market,  or  in  making  cheese  or 
butter   or  other   dairy   products. 

(b)  the  provisions  of  section  7  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  (1)  any  employee  with  respect  to 
whom  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maximum  hours 
of  service  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  204 
of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act.  1935;  or  (2)  any  em- 
ployee of  an  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Part  I  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  12  relating  to  child 
labor  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  employee 
employed  in  agriculture  while  not  legally  required 
to  attend  school,  or  to  any  child  employed  as  an 
actor   in   motion   pictures   or   theatrical   productions. 


Disease  Resistance  Tests 


Bv  E.  M.  Summers,  R.  D.  Rands,  and  E.  V.  Abbott,  Divi 

dustry.  United  States  Dep 

This  article  presents  a  brief  report  on  results  of 
general  interest  obtained  during  the  past  year  from 
disease-resistance  tests  of  varieties  and  new  seedlings. 
As  described  in  previous  summaries,  these  tests  are 
relied  upon  as  a  basis  for  initial  selection  and  for 
early  and  rapid  elimination  of  seedlings  that,  be- 
cause of  susceptibility  to  local  diseases,  would  have 
no  chance  of  becoming  commercial  varieties.  There- 
fore, the  tests  and  correlated  studies  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  breeding  and  varietal  improvement 
program  conducted  cooperatively  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  and  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  It  is  unnecessary  to  review  the 
achievements  of  this  project  but  it  may  be  empha- 
sized that  as  progress  has  been  made,  further  pro- 
gress becomes  increasingly  difficult.  A  new  variety 
now  must  be  far  superior,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
P.O.J,  varieties  to  merit  any  serious  consideration 
because  of  the  higher  standards  now  demanded,  and 
rightfully,  by  the  Louisiana  sugar  planter.  Such  is 
equally  true  in  relation  to  the  Cayana  variety  in 
most  of  the  sirup-producing  states. 

Tt  is  generally  recognized  that  all  of  the  presently 
grown  commercial  varieties  have  distinct  weaknesses 
both  pathologically  and  agronomically.  The  general 
upward  trend  of  average  sugar  yields  of  the  past 
few  years  (and  1938  promises  to  be  no  exception) 
shows,  however,  that  a  fairly  satisfactory  varietal 
program  can  be  worked  out  for  any  section  of  Louis- 
iana if  due  consideration  is  given  the  respective  po- 
tentialities and  limitations  of  the  6  or  7  varieties  now 
available. 

From  the  disease  standpoint,  Co.  281  probably 
presents  the  greatest:  problem  because  of  its  suscep- 
tibility to  both  mosaic  and  root  rot.  The  effects  of 
mosaic    can    be    largely    ameliorated    by    roguing    and 

1The  writers  are  indebted  to  Lionel  F.  Harmon  for  most 
of  the  chemical  work  referred  to  in  this  report  and  to  R.  L. 
Tippett  and  Arthur  Pellegrin  for  assistance  in  red  rot  and 
mosaic  inoculations. 


slon  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations ,  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 

artment  of  Agriculture.1 

seed  selection,  now  an  established  commercial  prac- 
tice, and  root  rot  is  partially  controlled  bv  planting 
on  the  best  land  and  using  the  best  cultural  prac- 
tices. This  works  a  hardship  on  C.  P.  2S/19,  which 
often  has  to  be  planted  on  poorer  lands  where  it  is 
apt  to  suffer  from  either  red  rot  or  root  rot,  or  both.2 
However,  this  shortcoming  of  C.  P.  28/19  is  being 
largely  obviated  by  the  growing  practice  of  summer 
planting,  which  permits  it  to  become  established  on 
its   own    root    system    before   cold   weather. 

The  growing  uneasiness  over  mosaic  in  Co.  290  ap- 
pears unnecessary  because  it  can  be  readily  controlled 
by  roguing.  C.  P.  807,  of  course,  has  been  largely 
replaced  by  the  heavier  yielding  Co.  290,  but  its 
decline  was  hastened  by  red  rot.  The  disease  weak- 
nesses of  the  other  commercial  varieties  have  caused 
occasional  serious  losses,  but  such  have  not  proved 
to  be  as  serious  hazards  as  those  mentioned  above. 
Any  such  vulnerable  spots  are.  however,  threats  to 
the  forward  progress  of  the  industry  that  should 
be  remedied  as  soon  as  possible.  Many  new  seed- 
lings have  been  found  to  excel  any  of  these  varieties 
from  the  standpoint  of  disease  resistance  but  tests 
by  other  investigators  have  disclosed  that  most  of 
them  arc  lacking  in  some  other  essential  quality 
such  as  high  sucrose  or  good  tonnage. 

Man}--  superior  crosses  have  been  discovered  that 
yield  fairly  high  percentages  of  good  seedlings.  All 
ol  these  crosses  have  produced  offspring  that  show, 
in  different  seedlings,  all  of  the  qualities  desired  in 
the  perfect  seedling.  Since,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
combination  of  characters  occurring  in  any  particular 
seedling  is  due  mainly  to  chance,  it  seems  likely  that 
further  selection  and  improvement  of  parents  may 
enable  the  combining  of  many,  if  not  all.  of  these 
desirable  characters  in  one  seedling.  There  are,  how- 
ever, no  indications  as  yet  that  such  has  been  very 
closely  approached.     It  is  hoped  that   increased  facili- 

-Rands,  R.  D.,  and  Abbott,  E.  V.  Root  Rot  of  C.  P. 
28/19  on  Heavy  vSoils  Controlled  by  Summer  Planting. 
Sugar  Bulletin  15   (No.   19,  July  l):3-4,  6.  1937. 
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ties  will  eventually  permit  more  exhaustive  testing 
of  the  increasing  number  of  good  crosses.  For  in- 
stance, some  5,000  seedlings  of  the  cross  P.  0.  J. 
2725  x  C.  P.  1165  are  available  at  Houma  for  making 
selections  in  the  fall  of  1938.  This  is  a  very 
promising  cross,  and  the  observation  of  similarly 
large  progenies  from  other  promising  crosses  should 
greatly  increase  the  probability  of  securing  that  rare 
combination  of  qualities  so  necessary  in  the  superior 
variety. 

Disease  Records  on  Agronomic  Selections 

Careful  disease  records  are  kept  on  all  introduced 
varieties  and  selections  as  seedlings  as  long  as  they 
are  considered  to  have  any  commercial  possibilities. 
This  involves  a  great  deal  of  work,  which  is  neces- 
sary but  unfortunately  largely  wasted  because  most 
of  them  eventually  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  desired 
standards.  Some  of  the  more  advanced  agronomic 
selections  have  attracted  considerable  popular  atten- 
tion and  we  have  often  been  asked  later  what  has 
become  of  a  certain  seedling.  Unusual  susceptibility 
to  a  major  disease  has  been  the  most  frequent  ex- 
planation. However,  under  the  present  system,  most 
seedlings  with  serious  disease  hazards  are  discovered 
early  and  never  receive  C.  P.  numbers. 

Most  of  the  seedlings  from  the  C.  P.  1929  to  the 
C.  P.  1933  series,  inclusive,  that  have  been  agro- 
nomic selections,  are  listed  in  table  1  along  with  a 
summary  of  their  disease  records.  It  will  be  noted, 
for  instance,  that  the  low  vigor  of  C.  P.  29/94  may 
be  due  in  part  to  its  susceptibility  to  root  rot,  while, 
in  C.  P.  29/99,  red  rot  was  a  limiting  factor.  On 
the  other  hand,  C.  P.  29/103,  120,  137,  and  142  are 
in  general  fairly  acceptable  pathologically,  i.  e.,  if 
any  or  all  of  them  should  prove  to  be  desirable  com- 
mercial types  from  all  other  standpoints,  their  extent 
of  susceptibility  to  disease  should  not  seriously  hinder 
their  successful  cultivation. 

Since  the  most  promising  of  the  1931  and  1932 
series  selections  were  discussed  in  last  year's  reports,3 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  same  state- 
ments here.  None  of  the  others  have  shown  suffi- 
cient promise  or  have  been  tested  enough  to  warrant 
any  discussion.  It  may  be  readily  noted,  however, 
that  many  have  distinct  disease  weaknesses  that 
would  have  to  be  carefully  considered  before  they 
could  be   released. 

Mosaic  is  here  recorded  for  the  first  time  on  two 
promising  seedlings,  viz.,  C.  P.  29/120  and  C.  P. 
33/224,  several  infected  stools  of  the  former  having 
been  observed  in  two  plantings  and  a  single  stool  of 
the  latter  in  one  planting.  Single  stools  of  C.  P. 
29/137  and  C.  P.  33/243  infected  with  mosaic  have 
been  reported  by  pathologists  of  the  Louisiana  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Additional  observa- 
tions and  strain  identifications  will  be  required  to  de- 
termine how  great  a  factor  mosaic  may  be  in  the 
potential  use  of  any  of  these  varieties.  Experience 
during  the  last  two  growing  seasons  has  indicated 
that  mosaic  is  probably  not  the  threat  to  the  very 
early-maturing  C.  P.  33/253  that  was  earlier  feared. 
The  amount  of  spread  into  healthy  plots  of  this  var- 
iety appears,  under  fully  comparable  conditions,  to 
be  only  a  tenth  to  a  half  of  that  in  Co.  281  and, 
therefore,   seed   plots   could   be   very   easily   kept   mo- 

;!Abbott,  E.  V.,  Rands,  R.  D.,  and  Summers,  E.  M. 
Disease  Resistance  and  New  Seedling  Selection  in  1036 
at  the  U.  S.  Sugar  Plant  Field  Station,  Houma,  La. 
Sugar  Bulletin    15    (No.   14,   Apr.    15):3-7.     1937. 


saic-free.  This  would  be  essential  with  C.  P.  33/253 
because  of  the  severe  nature  of  the  disease  on  stools 
that  become  infected. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Table  1  that  only  two  of  the 
seedlings  are  classed  as  "very  susceptible"  to  red 
rot.  This  is  a  result  of  the  more  stringent  policy  of 
limiting  selections  of  seedlings  for  agronomic  testing 
to  those  that  are  not  likely  to  present  very  serious 
disease  problems.  C.  P.  29/99  has  received  much 
attention  because  of  its  potential  windrowing  quali- 
ties and  C.  P.  33/243  is  included  because  of  its 
excellent  type  and  early  maturity.  However,  ex- 
tensive field  tests  have  confirmed  the  original  esti- 
mates that  both  varieties  were  probably  too  suscep- 
tible to  red  rot  for  safe  commercial  use. 

What  appear  to  be  rather  poor  root-rot  ratings  on 
many  selections  are  a  result  of  testing  on  heavy 
mixed  or  black  land.  Poor  ratings  on  such  soils  do 
not  necessarily  preclude  the  use  of  such  varieties  on 
light  land,  where  root  rot  is  much  less  severe,  as 
witness  the  continued  successful  culture  of  the  sus- 
ceptible  Co.  281. 

Table  1. — Summary  of  field  records  and  tests  to  deter- 
mine extent  of  resistance  to  the  three  major  diseases  of 
advanced  agronomic  selections  in  comparison  with  present 
commercial  varieties    (as  controls). 


Cane 

Disease  ratings 

Varieties 

Type 

Vigor 

Mosaic 

Red  rot 

Root  rot 

Commercial — 

Co.  281 

D> 

-2-3 

Ordinary   (100%)3 

«1 

*5 

Co.  290_    _ 

B 

1 

(100%) 
Severe  (trace) 

3 

1 

C.P.  807 

D 

1 

4 

1 

C.P.  28/11 

D 

1 

"       (slight)- -. 

1 

1 

C.P.  28/19 

D 

2 

"        (     "    )--- 

2 

0 

C.P.  29/116 

C 

1 

Ordinary  (40%).. 

3 

2 

C.P.  29/320 

C 

2 

(Slight 

3 

3 

Agronomic  selections 

C.P.  28/89 

D 

2 

Ordinary  (slight). 

3 

3 

94 

D 

3 

0 

2 

5 

99 

C 

2 

Trace  .    .   .. 

4  + 

3 

103 

B 

2 

0 

3 

4 

108 

B 

2 

0 

3 

120 

D 
B 

2 

2 

2 
3 

9 

131 

0 

137 

C 

9 

0 

3 

3 

142 

C 

1 

0 

2 

1 

283 

D 

2 

0 

3 

4 

301 

Ordinary 

2 

31/110 

D 

2 

" 

1 

2 

114 

D 

2-3 

(100%)  . 

3 

3 

160 

D 

3 

(100%). 

3 

4 

296 

0 

3 

1 

509 

D 

1 

2 

551 

D 

1 

0 

3 

1 

561 

D 

2 

0 

3 

32/124 

C 

2 

0 

1 

o 

126 

B 

1 

0 

1 

1 

146 

C 

1 

0 

1 

9 

202 

D 

3-4 

Ordinary  (100%). 

3 

O 

206 

D 

2-3 

(trace)-. 

2 

O 

209 

C 

9 

(100%)  . 

2 

4 

324 

B 

2 

0 

2 

3 

334 

C 

1 

Ordinary 

3 

1 

336 

C 

2 

(40%).. 

2 

0 

339 

B 

1 

0 

2 

2 

343 

C 

1 

Ordinary  (100%). 

3 

2 

348 

B 

1. 

0 

2 

33/121 

C 

4 

Ordinary  t.lir 

1 

4 

125 

B 

1 

0 

1 

3 

165 

C 

1 

0 

2 

1 

224 

B 

1-3 

Ordinary  (trace)  . 

2 

2 

228 

1' 

0 

0 

1 

3 

33/229 

B 

4 

0 

9 

4 

243 

C 

2-3 

0 

4 

3 

253 

D 

1 

Severe  (2.5%) 

•> 

9 

309 

D 

0 

3 

372 

D 

1-2 

0 

2 

4 

389 

D 

4 

0 

3 

.7 

394. 

D 

1 

0 

•) 

3 

397 

D 

9 

0 

2 

3 

409 

D 

1 

0 

1 

1 

420 

C 

2 

0 

•> 

1 

445 

D 

2 

0 

1 

3 

450 

D 

1 

0 

3 

9 

472 

D 

1 

0 

1 

2 

IType  A  most  desirable  and  l>  leasl  desirable,  B  and  C  in- 
tiTiurdinli' 

2Vigor:   1.   excellent   and   -I.    poor,   and   2   and    .".   intermediate. 

3Figure  in  parentheses  indicates  highest  mosaic  percentage 
recorded. 

•iKcd-hot  ratings:  1-4  indicate  resistant,  moderately  suscepti- 
ble, susceptible,  and  very  susceptible,  respectively;  rool  rot 
ratings  1-2    (resistant),  3-4    (intermediate),   and   5-C    (susceptible). 
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New   Primary   Selections 

A  total  of  9,185  seedlings  were  examined  in  1937, 
but  7,111  of  these  represented  single  original  stools 
of  the  1936-Series,  which,  because  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  stalks,  were  not  available  for  assignment  of 
C.  P.  numbers  and  distribution  to  other  stations. 
From  the  remaining  2,074  seedlings,  growing  in  8-foot 
single-row  plots,  a  total  of  65  new  C.  P.  numbers 
were  assigned  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Sartoris,  the  cane  breed- 
er. These  were  taken  from  a  larger  group  of  selec- 
tions tentatively  approved  from  the  pathological 
standpoint.  Of  these,  56  were  from  the  1934  series 
(i.  e.,  C.  P.  34/83  to  C.  P.  34/138)  and  only  nine 
from  the  1935  series  (C.  P.  35/1  to  C.  P.  35/9). 

A  number  of  these  1934-Series  seedlings  appear 
very  promising  on  the  basis  of  disease  resistance, 
vigor,  and  preliminary  sucrose  tests.  Only  10  of  the 
56  numbers  have  taken  mosaic  (either  from  needle- 
puncture  inoculations,  or  natural  spread),  but  as 
many  as  15  numbers  were  tentatively  rated  as  re- 
sistant (Class  1)  to  red  rot  and  free  from  mosaic. 
Fifteen  of  the  56  numbers  were  also  equal  to  or 
higher  in  sucrose  than  C.  P.  28/19  in  the  small- 
sample  analyses. 

Only  one  of  the  nine  1935-Series  selections  exceeded 
C.  P.  28/19  in  sucrose,  and  it  showed  some  suscep- 
tibility to  mosaic. 

The  C.  P.  1936  Seedlings 

An  excess  of  seed  was  available  at  the  Canal  Point 
Breeding  Station  in  the  spring  of  1937,  and  several 
quarts  of  "fuzz"  from  three  crosses  were  sent  to 
Houma,  La.,  by  Dr.  Sartoris  for  sprouting  in  the 
local  greenhouse.  This  was  successfully  carried  out 
and  in  spite  of  the  spring  drought  7,111  seedlings 
were  established  in  the  field.     These  were  inoculated 


with  mosaic  in  July  1937  and  in  November,  1,138 
field  selections  were  made.  They  were  too  green  to 
show  significant  differences  in  sucrose  with  the  hand 
refractometer  and  it  was  planned  to  replant  all 
the  selections,  which  would  have  made  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  seed  available  in  1938.  However, 
the  early  killing  freezes  of  last  November  prevented 
this,  so  that  the  selections  will  have  to  be  made 
from  stubbles  of  the  single  original  stools  in  1938 
after  last  year's  selections  have  been  reviewed.  Many 
will  have  eliminated  themselves,  of  course,  and 
others,  not  noticed  last  year,  probably  will  have  im- 
proved sufficiently  as  stubbles  to  be  selected. 

Some  1,900  selections  from  the  1936-Series,  made 
at  Canal  Point,  were  received  at  Houma  in  the  fall 
of  1937,  and  will  be  available  for  selections  this 
fall.  Mosaic  inoculations  have  been  made  and  the 
red-rot  trials  and  sucrose  analyses  will  be  completed 
before  primary  selections  are  made  and  C.  P.  num- 
bers assigned. 

Summary 

A  pathological  summary  of  agronomic  selections 
from  the  C.  P.  1929  to  1933  seedling  series  is  pre- 
sented in  comparison  with  present  commercial  varie- 
ties. Several  of  the  more  extensively  tested  selections 
promise  considerable  alleviation  of  losses  from  the 
major  diseases  on  present  commercial  varieties  should 
they  be  found  sufficiently  superior  in  other  respects 
for  commercial   use. 

Of  9,185  seedlings  examined  and  tested  in  1937, 
selections  were  made  from  only  2,074  and  of  these, 
65  were  assigned  new  C.  P.  numbers.  While  the 
latter  are  fewer  in  number  than  usual,  many  of 
them  appear  promising  by  combining  resistance  to 
red  rot  and  mosaic  with  an  indicated  early  maturity. 
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Final  Determination  of  "Fair  and  Reasonable  Prices 
for  the  1938  Crop  of  Louisiana  Sugarcane" 


(As  promulgated  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

sugar  cane  of  the  crop 
Whereas,    Section    301     (d)    of    the    Sugar    Act    of 

1937,  approved  September  1,  1937,  provides,  as  one 
of  the  conditions  for  payment  to  producers  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane,  as  follows: 

"(d)  That  the  producer  on  the  farm  who 
is  also,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  processor  of 
sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  paid,  or  contracted 
to  pay  under  either  purchase  or  toll  agreements, 
for  any  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  grown  by  other 
producers  and  processed  by  him  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  that  may  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  after  in- 
vestigation and  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
public  hearing" 
and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  May   17, 

1938,  held  a  public  hearing  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louis- 
iana, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence  likely  to 
be  of  assistance  to  him  in  determining  fair  and 
reasonable  prices  for  the  1938  crop  of  Louisiana 
sugarcane. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  M.  L.  Wilson,  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  after  investigation  and  due  consid- 
eration of  the  evidence  obtained  at  the  aforesaid 
hearing    and    all    other    information    before    me,    do 


and   on   which   contracts   for   the   purchase   and   sale   of 
of  1938   must  be  based). 

hereby  determine  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the 
1938  crop  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  to  be  paid  by  pro- 
cessors who,  as  producers,  apply  for  payments  under 
the   said   act,   as   follows: 

Not  less  than  $1.00  per  ton  of  standard  sugarcane 
for  each  1  cent  of  the  price  of  1  pound  of  96°  raw 
sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  based  on  the  simple  average 
of  the  weekly  quotations  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty 
paid  basis,  on  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Ex- 
change and  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association 
exchange  (or  upon  such  quotations  as  the  Secretary 
may  elect  to  use  for  the  purpose)  for  the  weeks 
from  October  13,  1938,  to  February  23,  1939,  when 
the  price  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  is  3.50 
cents   per   pound: 

Provided,    however, 

(1)  That  for  each  decline  of  i  cent  in  the  prices 
of  1  pound  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  de- 
termined as  above,  below  3.50  cents  per  pound,  the 
price  for  Louisiana  standard  sugarcane  shall  be  re- 
duced by  not  more  than  3  per  centum,  with  inter- 
vening prices  in  proportion,  unless  the  price  of 
sugar  falls  below  2.75  cents,  in  which  case  no  further 
reduction   shall   be  made;    and 

(2)  That  for  an  advance  of  i  cent  in  the  price 
per   pound    of   96°    raw   sugar,   duty   paid   basis,    de- 
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termined  as  above,  over  3.50  cents,  the  price  of 
Louisiana  standard  sugarcane  shall  be  increased  by 
not  less  than  3  per  centum,  with  intervening  prices 
in  proportion,  unless  the  price  of  raw  sugar  exceeds 
3.75  cents  per  pound,  in  which  case  settlement  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  $1.03  for  each  1  cent  of 
such   prices;   and 

(3)  That,  if  the  processor  and  producer  mutually 
so  agree,  final  settlement  for  sugarcane  may  be  made 
within  the  season,  as  outlined  in  this  determination, 
by  substituting  for  the  season  average  price  of  96° 
raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  the  simple  average  of  the 
weekly  quotations  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid 
basis,  on  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Exchange 
and  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association  exchange 
for  the  week  in  which   such   sugarcane   is   delivered: 

And  provided,   further, 

(1)  That  standard  sugarcane  for  the  purpose  of 
this  determination  shall  be  defined  to  be  sugarcane 
containing  no  more  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than 
was  defined  as  par  sugarcane  by  the  processor  in  his 
sugarcane  purchase  contract,  or  contracts,  verbal  or 
written,  used  in  the  year  1937;  and 

(2)  That  the  premiums  paid  for  sugarcane  con- 
taining more  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than  that 
defined  as  par  sugarcane  in  the  contract,  or  con- 
tracts, under  the  terms  of  which  the  processor  pur- 
chased sugarcane  in  the  1937  crop  shall  not  be  less 
than  those  paid  by  such  processor  during  the  1937 
crop,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  premium  be  less  than 
1  per  centum  for  each  full  1/10  per  centum  by  which 


the   per  centum   sucrose   in  the   normal   juice   of   such 
sugarcane  exceeds    12 2   per  centum;   and 

(3)  That  the  discounts  applicable  to  sugarcane 
containing  less  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than  that 
defined  as  par  sugarcane  in  the  purchase  contract, 
or  contracts,  used  in  1937  shall  be  identical  with 
those  applied  in  connection  with  the   1937  crop;  and 

(4)  That  deductions  based  upon  decreased  boil- 
ing house  efficiency  may  be  made  for  frozen  sugar- 
cane accepted  by  the  processor  (it  being  understood 
that  cane  shall  not  be  considered  as  frozen  even 
after  being  subjected  to  freezing  temperature  un- 
less and  until  there  is  evidence  of  damage  having 
taken  place  because  of  the  freeze)  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  3.775  per  centum  of  the  payment  com- 
puted as  aforesaid  for  each  .25  cc.  of  acidity  above 
2.25  cc.  but  not  in  excess  of  4.50  cc.  (analyzed  in 
accordance  with  the  established  methods  of  the  area 
with  intervening  fractions  computed  to  the  nearest 
multiple   of   .05    cc.)     and 

(5)  That  the  processor  shall  not,  through  modi- 
fication of  any  provisions  of  the  cane  purchase  con- 
tract or  through  any  subterfuge  or  device  whatso- 
ever, reduce  the  returns  from  the  1937  crop  of 
Louisiana  sugarcane  to  the  grower  below  those 
determined   above. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C.  this  23rd  day  of  Sep- 
tember,   1938.      Witness    my    hand    and    the    seal    of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
(Seal) 

M.   L.  Wilson, 
Acting  Secretary 
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Crop  Curtailment 


(By  C. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
AAA  has  arrived  at  a  figure  of  406,000  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value,  as  the  amount  of  sugar  which  must  be 
produced  in  1939  in  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area  composed  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  to  enable 
the  area  to  deliver  the  estimated  sugar  marketing 
quota  for  1939  and  provide  a  normal  carryover  in- 
ventory at  the  end  of  the  year.  Under  the  Sugar 
Act,  the  area  composed  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
has  a  minimum  quota  of  420,000  tons,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  each  year  is  supposed  to  be  such 
that  the  carryover  of  sugar  stocks  into  the  new 
year  shall  not  be  increased  excessively  over  that 
which  is  considered  normal.  The  conditional  pay- 
ments offered  to  growers  of  sugarcane  is  supposed  to 
be  restricted  in  terms  of  acreage  to  the  proportion- 
ate share  of  each  grower  in  such  manner  as  to  pro- 
vide the  quota  and  the  normal  carryover.  It  is  evi- 
dently the  position  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  that  they  are  not  authorized  to  make 
payments  beyond  the  amount  of  tonnage  needed 
under  the  conditions  existing  each  year.  The  an- 
nouncement also  states  that  the  AAA  has  estimated 
that  the  total  acreage  for  the  1939  crop  will  accord- 
ingly   be    250,000   acres,    including    acreage    for    seed. 

The  acreage  which  is  now  being  harvested  for 
planting  or  for  processing  into  sugar  in  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area  is  estimated  to  be  325,000  acres. 
Thus  the  estimate  for  the  1939  crop  appears  to  be 
75,000  acres  less  than  the  present  acreage,  or  a  re- 
duction of  almost  24%. 


/.  Bourg) 

A  conference  between  the  Louisiana  sugarcane 
growers  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Hutson,  Assistant  Administra- 
tor Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  and  Mr. 
Joshua  Bernhardt,  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section,  was 
held  at  Baton  Rouge  on  September  27th  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  curtailed  acreage  and  it  was  further  dis- 
cussed at  a  general  meeting  of  sugarcane  growers  held 
in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  on  September 
29th.  The  results  that  may  come  from  these  meetings 
are   not  yet   predictable. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  Section  302  (a)  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  as  we  understand  it,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  must  first  anticipate  as  accurately 
as  he  can  what  the  1939  total  quotas  will  be  for 
all  areas  delivering  sugar  into  the  United  States 
market,  in  order  that  he  may  determine  what  part 
ol  such  total  will  presumably  belong  to  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area.  That  alone  is  quite  a  responsi- 
bility because  the  law  requires  that  the  basis  of  the 
consumption  estimate  shall  be  the  period  ending 
October  31,  1938,  and  the  consumption  estimate 
determines  the  total  quotas.  The  next  problem  is 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  anticipate  the 
production  of  sugar  from  the  1938-39  crop  in  the 
area.  According  to  the  procedure  followed  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  estimate  of  produc- 
tion is  usually  based  upon  average  yields  of  recent 
years.  But  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  factory  capacity  in  Louisiana  this  season  and  the 
physical  restrictions  will  extend  the  grinding  season 
well    into  the   month   of  January.      Last  year   severe 


IN  MAKING  CANE  SYRUPS 
for  TABLE  USE: 


REMEMBER 


that   the  consumer  wants  syrups   that 
will  not  "sugar"  or  ferment. 


CONVERTIT 


enables  you  to  make  such  syrups — syrups  of 
high  density  that  will  not  "sugar"  and  which 


We  will  supply  working 
instructions  together 
with  quotations  and 
other  information  — 
Write  us  today. 


are  protected  against  fermentation. 

rONUFRTIT    's  no*  a  cnem>caI  nor  a  "dope".    It  is  a  yeast 

enzyme,  the  use  of  which  is  recognized  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  (Refer  to  page  6 — Aug. 
15th,  1936,  issue,  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Bulletin, 
"Yield  and  Quality  of  Table  Syrup  from  Fresh-Cut  vs.  Old-Cut 
Sugar  Cane.") 


C 


OIWERT, 


PURIFIED  mVERTASE  OF  STAI1DARDIZED  ACTIVITY 


•  Process  of   manufacture   Patented      •      U.  S.   Patents   Nos.    1,919,675   -    1,919,676 

The     Nulomoline     Company 

Exclusive  Distributors  of  Convert  it 

120  Wall  Street  New  York  City 
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freezes  came  in  the  latter  part  of  November.  Every 
year  killing  freezes  happen  in  the  months  of  Decem- 
ber and  January.  These  hazards  make  more  than 
ever  complicated  the  task  of  the  Secretary  in  esti- 
mating what  the  production  will  be  and  also  what 
the  carryover  into  1939  is  likely  to  be.  But  his  prob- 
lems do  not  end  there.  He  is  also  called  upon  to 
estimate  the  production  for  the  1939  crop  and  to 
anticipate  fifteen  months  in  advance  how  much  of 
that  production  will  be  carried  over  into  1940.-  Again 
the  hazards  of  freeze  and  other  Acts  of  God  must 
enter  into  the  considerations.  There  are  other  possi- 
bilities which  may  affect  the  situation  but  those 
above   mentioned    are   the   more   important. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  Sugar  Act  which  per- 
mits the  reallocation  of  the  deficit  of  one  area  to 
certain  other  areas.  Each  year  so  far  there  have 
been  deficits  for  one  or  more  areas.  It  is  probable 
that  deficits  will  occur  in  the  forward  years  and  the 
right  under  the  law  to  furnish  the  area's  share  of 
such  deficit  can  only  be  assured  to  the  growers  if 
there  is  some  reasonable  allowance  made  for  such 
a  contingency.  Frankly,  the  intent  of  Congress  was 
unquestionably  to  improve  the  situation  for  sugarcane 
growers  and  to  maintain  them  under  any  circum- 
stances in  accordance  with  the  expressed  provisions 
of  the  law.  We  accordingly  construe  the  broad  pow- 
ers delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  in- 
tended to  place  in  the  hands  of  that  official  the 
authority  to  extend  the  benefits  to  and  to  protect 
the  welfare  of  our  growers  through  a  liberal  admin- 
istration. There  are  no  hard  restrictive  rules  set 
around  these  powers  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  there  is   not  the  slightest  doubt  that 


Congress  intended  to  give  broad  powers  in  order 
that  whatever  rights  and  benefits  there  might  be 
for  growers  in  the  Sugar  Act,  the  Secretary  would 
be  in  a  position  to  so  make  his  determinations  as  to 
safeguard  these  rights   and  benefits. 

It  is -appropriate  to  remember  that  when  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  signed  the  Sugar  Act 
on  September  1,  1937,  he  issued  a  prepared  state- 
ment for  the  public  in  which  he  stated  that  the 
Sugar  Act  is  "intended  primarily  to  benefit  the  many 
thousands  of  farmers  who  produce  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane,  and  those  who.  at  the  place  of  produc- 
tion, refine  the  raw  materials  into  sugar."  It  is 
manifest  that  when  the  President  used  the  word  "pri- 
marily" he  meant  that  the  first  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  sugar 
industry.  In  placing  this  official  construction  upon 
the  purpose  of  the  Act,  the  President  agreed  with 
the  declared  intent  of  Congress. 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar   Cane  League  Takes 
pleasure    in   offering    a    comfortable 

PRIVATE   CONFERENCE   ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your   convenience. 


We  solicit  your  inquiries  for 

Filter  Press  Cloths 

Inside  Filter  Bags 

Outside  Filter  Bags 

We  carry  a  large  stock  in  our  New  Orleans  factory  and  can  make 

immediate  shipment. 


FOSTER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC. 

Tarpaulins  For  Sale  or  Rent 

430-438  NOTRE  DAME  STREET  :-:  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Sales  Agent:  CHARLES  WIGGIN,  329  BALTER  BIdg.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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Reduce  Sugarcane  Beetle  Injury  By  Planting 


By  J. 


Varieties  Giving  Better  Stands 

W .  Ingram,  W.  E.  Haley,  and  L.  J.  Charpentier,  Bureau   of  Entomology   and  Plant   Quaran- 
tine,  U.  S.  Department   of  Agricidture 


Injury  from  the  sugarcane  beetle  (Euetheola  rugi- 
ceps  (Lee.))  during  the  past  season  was  the  heaviest 
since  1933.  Decreasing  this  injury  in  1939  should  be 
considered   in   planning  this   year's   planting  program. 

In  the  Sugar  Bulletin  of  September  15,  1933,  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  desirability,  in  combating 
beetle  injury,  of  planting  varieties  giving  better 
stands.  Some  varieties  will  give  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants  per  acre  that  they  can  suffer  rather 
heavy  beetle  injury  and  still  produce  what  would  be 
considered  a  good  stand  in  some  other  varieties. 

To  determine  the  preferred  varieties  for  planting 
in  areas  usually  suffering  heavy  beetle  injury,  stand 
counts  have  been  made  at  the  height  of  infestation 
in  variety-test  fields  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try through  courtesy  of  that  bureau.  All  the  plants 
on  the  two  center  rows  in  each  of  four  plots  in  a 
latin  square  were  counted  in  each  test  field.  The 
rows  ranged  from  30  to  60  feet  in  length.  The  results 
of  these  counts,  made  April  27-29,  1938,  follow: 

Table  1. — Number  of  sugarcane  plants  per  acre  in 
plant  cane  on  loam  soil. 


Table    2. — Number    of    sugarcane    plants    per    acre 
in  first-year  stubble  cane  on  loam  soil. 


Location  of  Field 

Variety  of  Cane 

Co. 

J'.PO 

C.  P. 

20/116 

C.  P. 

28/11 

C.  P. 

28/19 

C.  P. 

29/320 

Co. 

281 

Oaklawn  Plantation 

Franklin,  La 

Albania  Plantation 

Jeanerette,  La 

Erath  Plantation 

Erath,  La 

41,880 
44,919 
24,184 

41,108 
47,863 
22 , 853 

50 , 262 
39,997 
21,017 

27,521 
19,162 
11,860 

24 , 223 
17,064 

10 , 267 

27 , 582 
13,786 
7,967 

Table  3. — Number  of  sugarcane  plants  per  acre  in 
plant  and  in  first-year  stubble  cane  on  heavy  land 
on   Oaklawn   Plantation,    Franklin,    La. 


Location  of  Field 

Variety  of  Cane 

Co. 

290 

C.  P. 

20/116 

C.  P.    1   C.  P. 
28/11      28/19 

C.  P. 

29/320 

Co. 
281 

Plant  cane-  _     _-    . 

19,753 
31,853 

16,940 
32,398 

23,141     11,102 
42,229    20,147 

10,556 

13,401 

First  year  stubble 

29,040 

Location  of  Field 

Variety  of  Cane 

Co. 

290 

C.  P. 

29/116 

C.  P. 

28/11 

C.  P. 

28/19 

C.  P. 

29/320 

Co. 
281 

Oaklawn  Plantation 
Franklin,  La 

23,739 
33,543 

15,228 

18,095 
30,416 

15,753 

16,840 
22,126 

10,246 

9,789 
19,525 
13,393 

8,291 
16,943 

8,209 

12,452 

Albania  Plantation 

Jeanerette,  La 

Erath  Plantation 

Erath,  La 

17,931 
11,114 

It  may  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  the  varie- 
ties Co.  290,  C.P.  29/116  and  C.P.  28/11  gave  the 
best  stands  of  cane  at  the  height  of  beetle  injury. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  in  previous  years  when 
these  varieties  were  present  in  variety-test  fields. 
For  this  reason  it  is  recommended,  from  a  beetle 
standpoint,  that  Co.  290.  C.P.  29/116,  and  C.P.  28/11 
be    planted    in    areas    usually    suffering    heavy    beetle 


CHARLES  WIGGIN  &  SON 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 


Representing 

Bridgeport  Brass  Co. Copper  Tubes 

Combustion   Engineering  Co. Boilers 

Foster  Mfg.  Co Filter  Cloths 

Goslin-Birmingham  Mfg.  Co.       Mills  and  Evaporators 

Horace  G.    Preston   Co.  (Wear  Well) Hydraulic  Leathers 

Stedman  Foundry ...Cane   Shredders 

ROTARY  CANE  KNIVES 

MUNSON  AIR-OIL  ACCUMULATORS 
400  BALTER  BLDG.  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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injury  on  all  types  of  soil.  When  it  is  desirable  to 
grow  other  varieties,  they  should  be  planted  in  fields 
which  have  shown  the  lowest  beetle  injury  in  past 
years. 

For  planting  in  beetle  areas,  seed-cane  fields  should 
be  selected  with  as  low  borer  infestation  as  possible 
in  order  that  a  better  stand  may  be  obtained.  Any 
other  practices,  such  as  better  seed  bed  preparation, 
which  will  tend  to  give  a  better  stand  of  cane  should 
be  given  special   attention  in   bettle   areas. 

Additional  information  on  the  sugarcane  beetle  is 
given  in  an  article  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  of  August 
1,   1935. 


New  Lubricating  Oil  Tax  Law 

With  reference  to  the  new  Lubricating  Oil  Tax  Law 
(Act  259)  which  went  into  effect  July  28th,  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  has  ruled 
as  follows: 

1.  "The  tax  is  eight  cents  (.OSc)  per  gallon,  except 
when  sold  in  containers  of  fifty  gallons  or  more  and 
actually  USED  on  the  FARM,  the  tax  is  four  cents  (.04c) 
per  gallon." 

2.  "FARMING  includes  not  only  the  growing  of 
plants  and  their  harvesting  but  also  any  processing  done 
by  the  farmer  on  his  farm,  such  as  the  making  of 
SUGAR  and  CANE  SYRUP  from  cane  grown  on  the 
farm,  the  threshing  of  rice,  the  ginning  of  cotton,  etc. 
Consequently  the  lubricating  oil  sold  to  a  farmer  in 
containers  of  fifty  gallons  or  more  and  used  in  lubricating 
implements    and    machinery    employed    in    cultivating    the 


farm  or  in  lubricating  implements  and  machinery  located 
on  the  farm  and  used  in  processing  the  products  of  the 
farm,  such  as  SUGAR  MILLS,  rice  threshers,  grist  mills, 
cotton  gins,  etc.,  is  taxable  at  the  FOUR  CENT  (.04c) 
rate." 

3.  "The  term  'Lubricating  Oils'  does  not  include 
"GREASES".  It  is  NOT  the  intention  of  the  Act  to  tax 
"greases"  therefore  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral that  the  tax  levied  by  the  Act  does  NOT  apply  to 
greases." 

The  Department  of  Revenue,  Baton  Rouge,  has 
issued  serial  numbered  affidavits,  which  must  be 
sworn  to  by  those  purchasing  oils  at  the  four  cent 
tax  rate.  These  affidavits  will  be  sent  to  the  pur- 
chaser, together  with  certified  copies  of  the  invoices 
covering  the  oil  by  the  vendors  of  the  oil.  They 
must  be  sworn  to  before  a  Notary  Public,  signed  and 
then  returned  to  the  oil  company  for  transmission  to 
the  Collector  of  Revenue. 

The  Amendment  granting  the  four  cent  tax  rate  to 
"Farms"  was  introduced  and  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture due  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  represented  by  Messrs.  Walter  Godchaux, 
Clarence  Savoie,  Horace  Wilkinson.  Jr.,  D.  W.  Pipes, 
and  Charles  J.  Beck.  Colonel  Bennett  A.  Molter  of 
the  International  Lubricant  Corporation  deserves  spe- 
cial mention  for  his  remarkably  effective  work  in 
backing  up  the  League's  endeavors,  in  offering  help- 
ful ideas  and  suggestions,  and  in  giving  the  benefit 
of  his  technical  knowledge.  He  was  of  invaluable 
aid  and  probably  did  more  than  any  other  one  man 
to  bring  results. 


SUGAR    STORAGE 

AND  FINANCING 

FIREPROOF  WAREHOUSES  PREFERRED  FACILITIES 

LOWEST  INSURANCE  RATES 

Douglas  Public  Service 

Corporation 

"Our  Block  "Y"  and  "Appalachian"  units  have  private  sidings  connecting  with  Missouri 
Pacific,  Texas  &  Pacific,  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  Illinois  Central,  Y.  and  M.  V.,  Texas  and  New 
Orleans,  (Sou.  Pac.)  and  New  Orleans  Public  Belt  Railroads.  The  Army  Base  Unit  No.  2 
of  Douglas  Shipside  Storage  Corporation,  delivers  to  Barge  Lines  and  Public  Belt  R.  R.  at 
lowest   costs.      Transits    in    effect    at    all    warehouses." 
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LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203  Levert   Bldg.,   823   Perdido  Street 

Phones    RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Phones  RAymond  9035-9036  Established  1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Distributors 
SUGAR  and  MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 


American  Bank  Bldg. 


New  Orleans,  La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUGAR 

COW   PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207  North  Peters  St.  NEW  ORLEANS,  U.S.A. 

STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW   ORLEANS,  LA. 

Wholesale    Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors   for  Minneapolis   Moline 

Implements  and  Studebaker  Cane  Gears 


INDUSTRIAL  LUBRICANTS 


STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  LA  J 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,  LA. 
Manufacturers  and  Repairers 

of 
SUGAR  MACHINERY 


AERO 

CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York 


FRANK  L.  ALLEN,  INC. 

SUGAR   MACHINERY 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
82  Wall  Street 
Tel.  Hanover  2-9390 


NEW  ORLEANS,   LA. 
304  Marine  Building 
Tel.  Raymond  6443 


FOR    SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 

837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 

American  molasses  Co. 

OF  LOUISIANA 


HIBERNIA  BANK   BLDG. 


NEW   ORLEANS 


Always  in  the   Market  for   All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your    Offerings 

Correspondence  Invited 


Domestic   and   Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


FULTON  QUALITY 
SUGAR  BAGS 

THE  STANDARD  FOR  68  YEARS 


FULTON  BAG  &  COTTON  MILLS 

NEW    ORLEANS 

PENICK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW  ORLEANS 

BUYERS   OF  ALL  GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,  INC. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Pipe,    Boiler    Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 

E.   A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
Sugar  and   Molasses  Brokers 

201    Nola   Building — 407    Carondelet    St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

"serving  the  port  of  new  orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 
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^come  SUGAR  TECHNOLOGISTS 

To  the  Great  1938   Convention! 


Be  Sure  to  See  the 


TRIANGULAR  STRESS 
MILL 

at  Louisiana 
State  University 


Here  you  will  witness  first  hand  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  machinery 
that  has  been  developed  for  the  sugar  industry. 

Here  sugar  making  history  is  being  written.  This  high-speed,  high-pressure  mill 
is  rated  to  grind  400  tons  and  more  every  24  hours.  A  mill  sufficiently  sturdy  to 
withstand  the  strains  to  be  set  up  when  milling  at  speeds  up  to  80  feet  per  min- 
ute— must  be  a  mill  of  exceptional  design — the  housing  must  be  of  super-strength. 
It  is  significant  that  the  University  has  chosen  this  Standard  Squier  Mill  to  run 
end-point  tests  on  pressure  and  speed  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  most  economi- 
cal point  to  work  toward  in  modern  milling.  The  same  mill  was  chosen  in  1937  by 
the  engineers  for  the  2000-ton  Iberia  factory. 

We  urge  you  to  study  the  details  of  this  mill  during  your  stay  at  Baton  Rouge. 
For  full  details  on  this  and  other  Squier  sugar  mill  machinery,  write  for  our  new 
catalog  No.  3055-E. 

THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 


462  Broadway 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Jim  Campaign  of  lgjS 


The  drums  have  beat  to  quarters  and  every  man  is  at  his  post.  When  they  turn  their  faces 
to  the  problems  set  for  them  by  Nature — cold  and  heat  and  rain  and  drought  and  insects  and 
the  pathology  of  vegetation  and  the  intricacies  of  physics  and  mechanics  they  smile  triumphant- 
ly for  they  know  they  have  them  licked.  These  incentives  to  their  combativeness  and  their 
determination,  devised  by  the  Almighty  to  mold  the  character  of  the  human  race,  they  have 
understood  and  welcomed  and  absorbed.  Is  not  that  enough  to  have  accomplished?  Official- 
dom say  no. 

Just  as  in  modern  warfare  there  are  modes  and  methods  of  annihilation  not  understood  nor 
provided  against  by  Washington,  Napoleon,  John  Paul  Jones  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  so,  in  the  pursuit 
of  sugar  manufacture  in  Louisiana  there  are  destructive  forces  now  being  used  against  us  that 
we  are  unfamiliar  with  and  do  not  know  how  to  fight.  As  we  stand  at  our  accustomed  stations 
ready  for  the  battle  we  sense  the  odor  of  political  poison  gas  and  hear  the  whistling  sound  of 
weasel  words  that  wound  at  vital  spots  and  are  intended  so  to  do. 

It  comforts  us  none  at  all  to  reflect  that  we,  through  our  representatives  in  the  Congress, 
contributed  to  the  creation  of  these  inventions  believing  that  those  into  whose  sole  control  we 
placed  the  innocent  ingredients  out  of  which  they  have  been  concocted  entertained  no  ill-will 
against  us  and  would  use  the  power  given  them  in  the  ways  intended  by  the  Congress,  and  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  awarded. 

That  such  has  not  been  the  outcome  fills  us  with  a  sense  of  outrage,  but,  more  than  that,  it 
blots  the  fair  legislative  page  that  was  unfolded  to  our  view  a  year  ago  and  smears  it  with  the 
finger  prints  of  official  prejudice,  ignorance  and  lack  of  understanding.  More,  even  than  that, 
it  amputates,  with  an  incredible  display  of  indifference,  the  livelihood,  happiness,  contentment 
and  prosperity  of  a  host  of  humble  human  beings  who  have  the  right  to  accomplish  self-susten- 
ance and  self  respect  by  industry  and  labor  and  who  want  no  charity  from  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins 
nor  anybody  else. 

But  stand  fast!  The  winds  of  chance  may  waft  our  vessel  to  where  our  old  fashioned  cut- 
lasses, which  represent  sound  principles,  and  our  out-moded  grape  and  canister,  which  represent 
American  tradition  and  American  common  sense,  can  be  brought  to  bear.  Stand  fast;  and  crowd 
to  the  muzzle  every  carronade  and  Long  Tom  on  the  gun  deck  with  your  indignation  and  your 
resentment,  and  your  determination  that  new  deals  must  be  also  square  deals,  and  keep  your 
powder  dry.  For  there  yet  may  be  a  target  visible.  It  it  comes  in  sight  it  will  be  easily  dis- 
tinguishable, no  matter  what  its  color,  shape  or  size,  because  there  will  be  painted  somewhere  on 
it  these  five  hypocritical  words  "The  Friend  of  the  Farmer". 
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Sugar  Cane  Acreage  in  Louisiana 
for  1939 

Text  of  Official  Promulgation   by   U.  S.  Secretary   of 
Agriculture 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  6,  1938. 
Determination     of     Proportionate     Shares     for 
Farms  in  the   Mainland   Cane  Sugar  Area 
for   the    1939   Crop 

WHEREAS,  Section  302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
provides  in  part  as  follows: 

(a)  The  amount  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  with 
respect  to  which  payment  may  be  made  shall  be  the 
amount  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  commercially  recov- 
erable, as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  from  the 
sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  grown  on  the  farm  and 
marketed  (or  processed  by  the  producer)  not  in 
excess  of  the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  the  quantity  of 
sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  for  the  extraction  of  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  required  to  be  processed  to  enable 
the  producing  area  in  which  the  crop  of  sugar  beets 
or  sugarcane  is  grown  to  meet  the  quota  (and  pro- 
vide a  normal  carry-over-inventory)  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  lor  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  dur- 
ing which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar    from    such   crop    normally    would    be    marketed. 

(b)  In  determining  the  proportionate  shares  with 


respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  con- 
sideration the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  and  the  ability 
to  produce  such  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  and  the 
Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the 
interests  of  new  producers  and  small  producers  and 
the  interests  of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants, 
share-tenants  adherent  planters  or  sharecroppers. 
and 

Whereas  subsection  (c)  of  section  301  of  said  act 
provides,  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  payment  to 
producers  of  sugar  beets   and   sugarcane,   as  follows: 

(c)  That  there  shall  not  have  been  marketed  (or 
processed)  an  amount  (in  terms  of  planted  acreage, 
weight,  or  recoverable  sugar  content)  of  sugar  beets 
or  sugarcane  grown  on  the  farm  and  used  for  the 
production  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  to  be  marketed 
in,  or  so  as  to  compete  with  or  otherwise  directly 
affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  in  excess  of 
the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 302,  of  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane  required  to  be  processed  to  enable  the 
area  in  which  such  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  are 
produced  to  meet  the  quota  (and  provide  a  nor- 
mal carryover  inventory)  as  estimated  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
from  such  crop  normally  would  be  marketed,  and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  Septem- 
ber 25.  1938,  estimated  the  amount  of  sugar  required 
to  be  processed  from  the  1939  crop  in  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  to  meet  the  estimated  quota  (in- 
cluding a  normal  carryover  inventory)  for  that  area, 
for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part 
of  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  such  crop  nor- 
mally would  be  marketed,  to  be  406,000  tons  of 
sugar,   raw  value; 

Now,  therefore,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  sections 
of  said  act,  I.  H.  A.  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, do  hereby  determine  that  the  proportionate 
share  of  sugarcane  for  any  farm  in  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  for  the  1939  crop  shall  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  That  the  proportionate  share  shall  be  calcu- 
lated by  taking  75  per  centum  of  the  1938  propor- 
tionate share  or  100  per  centum  of  the  acreage 
measured  for  harvest  under  the  1938  mainland 
sugarcane  program,  whichever  is  smaller,  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  proportionate  share  be  in  excess  of 
60  per  centum  of  the  cropland  which  was  suitable 
for  the  production  of  sugarcane  during  the  1938 
crop    season,    except    as    hereinafter    provided. 

(b)  That  the  minimum  proportionate  share  shall 
be  the  largest  of  the  following: 

1.  For  any  farm,  the  sum  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  sugarcane  for  sugar  in  the  fall  of  1937,  the 
spring  of  1938,  and  the  fall  of  1938  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1938,  but  not  in  excess  of  the  1938  propor- 
tionate share; 

2.  For  farms  having  30  acres  or  less  suitable  for 
the  production  of  sugarcane,  one-third  of  such  acre- 
age but   not   less   than   5   acres; 

3.  For  farms  having  more  than  30  acres  suitable 
for  the  production  of  sugarcane,  ten  acres  in  any 
event,  with  a  further  addition  of  one-fourth  of  such 
acreage  in  excess  of  30  acres,  provided  there  is 
plowed   under   a   leguminous   crop,   immediately   prior 
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to  and  in  preparation  for  the  1938  fall  planting  of 
sugarcane,  on  an  acreage  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  the  acreage  determined  pursuant  to  this 
subsection    (3)    and  section    (a)    above. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  condi- 
tions shall  be  met: 

1.  That  no  change  shall  have  been  made  in  the 
leasing  or  cropping  agreements  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  to  any  producer  any  payment  to  which 
tenants  or  sharecroppers  would  be  entitled  if  the 
1938   leasing  or  cropping   agreements   were   in    effect. 

2.  That  there  shall  have  been  no  interference  by 
any  producer  with  contracts  heretofore  entered  into 
by  any  tenants  or  sharecroppers  for  the  sale  of  their 
sugarcane. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  4th  day  of 
October,  1938.  Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

H.   A.   Wallace, 
Secretary    of    Agriculture 
(Seal) 
COPY 


Normal  Juice  Factor 

(By   W.  S.  Daubert) 

An  important  factor  in  the  present  day  method  of 
purchasing  cane  is  the  Normal  Juice  factor.  The  pur- 
chase of  cane  is  based  upon  the  sucrose  in  the  nor- 
mal juice,  but  with  maceration  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain a  sample  of  normal  juice.  The  only  juice  which 
is  undiluted  is  the  crusher  juice  and  the  usual  method 
of  calculating  normal  juice  is  to  sample  and  analyze 
the  crusher  juice  and  reduce  it  to  normal  juice  by  a 
factor.  To  obtain  this  factor  it  is  customary  to  run  a 
dry  milling  test  by  shutting  off  all  water  going  to  the 
mill  and  sampling  the  crusher  juice  and  the  total 
juice  and  determining  the  ratio  of  the  two  from  their 
analyses. 

This  method  is  very  troublesome  because  of  the 
building  up  of  bagasse  under  the  mills  and  the  ina- 
bility to  move  it  due  to  the  small  flow  of  juice.  In  the 
writer's  opinion  there  is  a  more  serious  disadvantage. 
In  dry  milling  one  cannot  hope  to  approach  the 
actual  work  of  the  mill  with  maceration.  The  volume 
of  the  mat  entering  the  mills  where  maceration  is  us- 
ually applied  is  considerably  smaller  than  when  there 
is  water  and  there  is  a  great  possibility  that  a  large 
part  of  the  lower  brix  and  sucrose  juice  is  reabsorbed 
and  carried  away  in  the  bagasse.  Anyone  who  has 
watched  the  work  of  the  last  two  mills  during  a  dry 
milling  test  has  observed  the  mere  dripping  of  juice 
from   these  units. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  condition  the  writer  pro- 
poses to  macerate  the  mat  with  a  volume  of  juice 
equivalent  to  the  usual  amount  of  the  maceration 
water  from  the  juice  expressed  by  the  first  units. 
This  juice  will  afford  the  volume  necessary  for  the 
last  two  mills  to  work  properly  and  will  also  mix 
thoroughly  with  the  dilute  juice  in  the  bagasse  and 
recover  it.  The  normal  juice  thus  extracted  will  very 
closely  approximate  the  true  normal  juice  and  all 
mills  will  work  under  conditions  closer  to  actual  mill- 
ing conditions.  To  do  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  run 
a  temporary  line  from  the  pump  handling  the  juice 
to  liming  tanks  or  scales  to  the  mill  where  maceration 
is  usually  applied.  Those  mills  using  compound  mac- 
eration  should   compound   this   juice   as    usual.   Those 


interested  should  read  E.  M.  Copps'  article  in   Facts 
About  Sugar,  March  24,   192s. 

Purchase  of  Excess  Quota  Sugars 

The  communication   printed  below   was   sent  under 
date  of  October  7th,    1938,  to  the  U.  S.   Secretar 
Agriculture  by  the  Washington  office  of  the  American 
Sugar   Cane    League: 

Hon.    H.    A.    Wallace, 
Secretary    of    Agriculture, 
Department    of    Agriculture, 
Washington,    D.    C. 
Dear    Mr.    Secretary: 

References  in  Trade  Journals  and  Market  Letters  to  the 
activities  of  refiners  of  sugar  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  excess-quota  sugars,  have  directed  the  attention 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  to  the  possibility 
that  refiners  may  attempt  to  further  weaken  the  raw  sugar 
price  by  withdrawing  1939  quota  sugars  from  customs 
custody  during  December  1938.  In  effect,  such  a  practice 
permits"  refiners  to  deliver  for  consumption  in  1938,  sugars 
from   1939   quotas. 

According  to  the  General  Sugar  Regulations,  Series  2, 
No.  3,  applications  must  be  made  to  you  for  authority  to 
so  withdraw   sugars  from  customs  custody. 

Because  the  Louisiana  sugar  crop  is  now  about  to  be 
harvested,  and  December  of  each  year  is  always  a  month 
when  a  large  proportion  of  our  production  is  marketed, 
may  we  not  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
practice  of  refining  in  bond,  if  abused  during  the  month  of 
December,  destroys  the  foundation  of  the  sugar  quota  sys- 
tem and  prevents  the  growers  and  processors  of  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  from  receiving  their  proportionate 
benefit  of  the  sugar  quota  system. 

We  understand  that  it  is  your  duty  to  avoid  a  shortage 
of  sugar  in  any  consuming  area,  and  therefore  we  recog- 
nize that  in  certain  cases  of  emergency  the  practice  of  re- 
fining in  bond  excess-quota  sugars  during  December  may 
become  necessary.  But  in  order  that  the  integrity  of  the 
sugar  quota  system  may  be  maintained,  we  ask  that  a 
policy  be  announced  whereby  applicants  for  permission  to 
refine  in  bond  during  December  must  furnish  positive 
proof  of  an  existing  or  immediately  prospective  emergency, 
with  evidence  that  unless  the  application  is  granted,  con- 
sumers of  sugar  will  suffer  irreparable  injury. 

We  further  ask  that  public  notice  be  given  of  the  filing 
of  such  applications  for  refining  in  bond  during  the  month 
of    December.       Very    truly    yours, 

AMERICAN   SUGAR   CANE   LEAGUE, 

By   C.   J     Bourg,   Vice-President. 


Shake  Up  in  U,  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Some  important  changes  in  the  structure  ol  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  were  an- 
nounced on  October  6th  by  Secretary  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace. Football  coaches  do  this  when  their  teams  are 
losing  too  many  games. 

The  announcement  says  that  Doctor  Joshua   Bern- 
hardt  will    not   be   shifted   from    his   position    and    will 
continue  in  charge  of  activities   under   the   Sugar   A  l 
of    1937.   Along  with   Mr.   Jesse    W.    Tapp,    in    cl 
of  surplus  commodity  diversion  and  marketing  as 
ments,   Mr.   C.  W.   Kitchen,   in   charge   of   marketing 
research,  service  and  regulatory  work,  and  Mr.  J.  \\  . 
T.  Duvel,  in  charge  of  Commodity  Exchange  Admin- 
istration,  Dr.    Bernhardt   will    have   as   his   chief    Mr. 
A.  G.   Black   who   will   bear  the   title   of   Direct 
Marketing    and    Regulatory    work. 

"We  need  to  integrate  these  types  of  activity"  - 
Secretary   Wallace   in    his    announcement. 
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RUST-OLEUM  CORPORATION 


1820    W.    GRAND    AVE 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints     in 
all  colors. 


CHICAGO,    111, 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


*flteid  Econon%  Mor\'* 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
All  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%  more  surface  than  ordinary 
paints. 

Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 

Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 

heating. 


SOME    OF    THE    USERS 
Yoiingsville   Sugar   Co.  Smedes  Hros. 

Alice    C.    Planting    Co.  Uilleaud    Sugar   Co. 

San    Francisco   Planting   Co.  Godchaux    Sugar    Co. 

St.    Louis   Planting   Co.  Poplar  Grove  Planting   Co. 

and   thousands   more 


Distributor: 


Paid  win    &    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La. 


FOR  BIGGER  SUGAR  PROFITS 
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THINK 

about  the 
advantages  of  A 

SULPHATE 
OF  AMMONIA 


v  )*.' 


1.  LOW    COST    NITROGEN -Leading     special     distributing     machinery 


sugar  producers  and  agricultural  au- 
thorities consider  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
the  most  desirable  low-cost  nitrogen 
carrier. 

2.  HIGH  YIELDS  AND  PROFITS  -  Regular 

users  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia' have  se- 
cured high  average  yields  of  both  cane 
and  sugar — its  use  has  always  proved 
profitable. 

3.  EARLIER   MATURITY  -  Growers    say 

Sulphate-fertilized  cane  matures  earlier 
— ripening  before  frost. 

4.  EASY  TO  USE  -  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia   is    easily    applied  .  .  .  requires    no 


doesn't  burn  or  dust  .  .  resists  leach- 
ing .  .  and  can  be  applied  any  time 
that  fits  in  best  with  crop  apd  labor 
management. 

5.  HELPS    LOUISIANA    SUGAR    INDUSTRY 

— Domestic  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  a 
domestic  product — made  in  America. 
Every  dollar  you  spend  for  Domestic 
Sulphate  means  added  purchasing 
power  for  Louisiana  sugar  ...  in  line 
with  the  aims  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League — "for  the  encouragement 
of  home  industries  as  against  foreign 
competition." 
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Make  your  nitrogen  fertilizer  Domestic  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
THE  BARRETT  CO.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
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An  Appeal  to  Secretary  Wallace 

The  following  telegram  has  been  sent  by  Congress- 
man Robert  L.  Mouton  of  the  Third  Louisiana  Con- 
gressional District  to  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

Hon.    Henry    A.    Wallace,    Secretary, 
U.   S.    Department    of    Agriculture, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Disastrous  result  to  our  sugar  industry  positively  will 
follow  if  acreage  reduction  contemplated  by  your  depart- 
ment effectuated.  Our  growers  caught  mercilessly  in  be- 
tween the  differences  and  methods  arising  out  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  Gross  injustice  of 
making  such  reduction  notwithstanding  fact  that  the  plant- 
ing of  1939  crop  more  than  90%  complete  is  obvious  even 
to  casual  observer  and  all  the  more  so  when  it  is  realized 
that  our  growers  planted  in  good  faith  without  knowledge 
of  an  impending  reduction.  The  intent  of  Sugar  Act  of 
1937  passed  by  congress  is  to  stabilize  our  industry.  Not 
even  the  most  skeptical  gave  thought  to  possibilities  of 
death  blows  such  as  is  evidenced  by  circumstances  sur- 
rounding contemplated  reduction  being  dealt  through  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act.  The  immediate  reaction  will  cause 
loss  of  employment  to  thousands  in  our  state  and  the  ul- 
timate, though  not  far  distant  result,  will  be  complete  de- 
struction to  our  industry.  I  appeal  to  you  to  please  recon- 
sider this  matter  in  the  light  of  its  gravity  and  the  dire 
distress  that  will  ensue  and  abandon  contemplated  course. 
The  expense  involved  in  plowing  up  planting  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  while  on  the  one  hand  this  reduction  will 
cut  down  quantity,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  the  ever- 
increasing  costs  of  production  brought  about  through  de- 
terminations by  your  department  and  coming  wage  and 
hour  law  plus  the  fact  that  price  of  sugar  is  kept  at  cru- 
cifyingly  low  figure  make  survival  of  our  industry  impos- 
sible. 

BOB    MOUTON, 

Member  of  Congress. 


ST  1TEMEKT     OF     THE     OWNERSHIP.     MANAGEMENT,     CIR- 
CULATION,   ETC.,     REQUIRED    BY     THE    ACTS     OF 
CONGRESS    OF    AUGUST    24,    1912,    AND 
MARCH    3,    1933 

Of  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  published  semi-monthly  at  New  Or- 
leans. Louisiana,  for  October  1.  1938.  State  of  Louisiana, 
Parish    of    Orleans.  . 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  parish 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Andrew  W.  Dykers,  who.  having 
been  duly  sworn  according'  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is 
the  Business  Manager  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and  that  tile  fol- 
lowing is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc..  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24. 
1!>12,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in 
section  537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re- 
verse   of    this    form,    to    wit: 

1.  That  the  uames  .'11111  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  The 
American  Sugar  Cam'  League  of  the  TJ.  S.  A..  Inc..  New  Or- 
leans. Louisiana:  Editor,  Reginald  Dykers.  New  Orleans.  Louis- 
iana; Managing  Editor,  none;  Business  Manager.  Andrew  W; 
Dykers,    New    Orleans.    Louisiana. 

2  That  the  owner  is  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  Inc.,  New  Orleans,  La..  E.  .T.  Gay,  Plaqueniine,  La- 
President;  W.  F  Giles.  Adeline.  La.,  Vice-President;  Frank  L. 
Barker.    Lockport.    La..    Secretary- Treasurer. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  morgtagees.  and  other 
security    holders   owning   or   holding   1   per   cent   or   more   of   total 


amount    of    bonds 


Sworn    to 
I  ember.    1038. 


mortgages,    or    other    securities    are    none. 
A.     W.     DYKERS. 

Business    Manager, 
and    subscribed    before    me    this    24th    day    of    Sep- 

ARTHTJR    A.    DE    LA    IIOISSAYE. 

Notary    Public. 


(Seal) 


(My    commission    expire 


at    ray    death.1 


Wage  Rates  for  Certain  Specified 
Labor 


University.    Louisiana 


Septembe 


1938 


the   Chief   of 


L'here  is  quoted  below  a  loiter  from 
the  Sugar  Section  relative  to  wage  rates  for  certain 
specified  labor  performed  on  sugarcane  for  sugar 
lanns : 


October    is,    IQ38 
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"1.  Shall  a  stabler  on  a  cane  plantation  be 
paid  $1.20? 

"A  stabler  on  a  cane  plantation  over  16  years 
of  age  must  be  paid  $1.20  in  order  to  comply 
with    the    labor    determination. 

"2.  Shall  a  waterboy  on  a  cane  plantation 
be  paid  $1.20? 

"If  the  waterboy  is  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  16,  he  is  outside  the  scope  of  the  Secre- 
tary's determination  with  respect  to  fair  and 
reasonable  wages. 

"3.  Shall  a  boy  14  to  16  years  of  age,  per- 
mitted to  work  ei^ht  hours  a  day,  be  paid 
$1.20? 

"Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  boys  of  14  to 
16  years  of  age  are  permitted  to  work  up  to 
eight  hours  a  day.  The  Secretary's  labor  de- 
termination, however,  makes  no  provision  for 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  to  be  paid  to  such 
person. 

"The   foregoing   questions    involve   compliance    with 
the    child    labor    restrictions    in    the    Su^ar    Act.      We 


assume  that  by  this  time  the  Parish  Committees 
fully  understand  that  the  conditions  respecting  em- 
ployment of  children  are  not  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment under  discretionary  powers  in  the  Act,  but 
are  actually  contained  in  the  Act  itself.  Section 
301(a)    specifically   provides: 

"That  no  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  sixteen  years  shall  have  been  employed  or 
permitted  to  do  such  work,  whether  for  gain 
to  such  child  or  any  other  person,  for  a  longer 
period  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day.  ex- 
cept a  member  of  the  immediate  family  of  a 
person  who  was  the  legal  owner  of  not  less 
than  40  per  centum  of  the  crop  at  the  time  such 
work   was    performed." 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
unfortunate  if  cases  should  arise  where  ages  of  the 
children  were  misstated  in  order  to  permit  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  lower  than  the  wage  determination 
established  by   the   Department." 

Very  truly  yours 
F.  W.   Spencer 
Administrative   Officer   in    Charec 


Functions  of  the  Sugar  Factory 

Correlated   With   Those   of  the   Manufacturing  Section  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugarcane   Technologists  Association. 


(A  paper  by  Mr.  M.   V.   Yarbrough,  presented  at 
iaua   Sugarcane    Technologists' 

The  nomenclature  "sugar  factory"  seems  to  sug- 
gest an  establishment  in  which  sugar  is  manufactured. 
Such  an  interpretation  is,  of  course,  false.  Sugar  is 
manufactured  in  the  growing  plant  and  then  deliv- 
ered, along  with  other  material  and  matter  to  our 
"sugar  factories".  The  simple  function  of  our  "sugar 
factory"  is  the  removal  and  separation  of  as  much 
of  the  sugar  as  possible  from  the  other  material  and 
matter  in  admixture  with  which  the  sugar  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  "sugar   factory". 

There  are  thus  two  basic  elements  which  limit  or 
determine  the  ability  of  the  "sugar  factory"  to  "man- 
ufacture", or  better  stated  to  remove  and  recover,  the 
sugar  from  the  cane: 


a   Meeting  of  the  Manufacturing  Section  of  the  Louis- 
Association,  August  30th,  1Q38) 

1.  The  total  amount  of  sugar  which  has  been 
manufactured  in  the  growing  plant  and  deliv- 
ered  to   the    factory. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  admixture  of  sugar  and 
other  matter  which  is  delivered  to  the  fac- 
tory. Or,  expressed  in  other  and  more  usual 
terms,  the  proportion  of  the  total  sugar  con- 
tained in  the  cane  which  is  extractable  and 
recoverable    in    the    form   of   commercial    sugar. 

Viewed  in  this  light  we  now  find  that  the  actual 
"manufacture"  of  sugar  is  an  operation  which  is 
basically  strictly  agricultural.  This  viewpoint  pro- 
vides the  basis  for  development  of  th  etopic:  "Func- 
tions of  the  Manufacturing  Section  of  the  Louisiana 


INDR0  STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS-EMULSIFY  -STICK- SEPARATE! 

We  have  compounded,  especially  for  the  sugar  industry,  a  steam  cylinder  oil  that  emul- 
sifies immediately — does  not  wash  from  the  cylinder  under  bad  water  conditions. — sepa 
rates  readily  and  practically  eliminates  oil  contamination  of  the  condensate.  It  costs  no 
more    than   ordinary   cylinder   oils. 

MOTOR  AND  TRACTOR  OILS 


N0FL0  NO.  5/0  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 

(Semi-Fluid) 


TED  NO.  4  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 

(Mineral) 


MILL   JOURNAL   -  CHOPPER --DISC   -  HI-PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 

We   specialize   in    the   manufacture   of    Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery   Lubricants. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana   by  Louisianians. 
Bennett    A.    Molter,    Manager,    Industrial    Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans. Louisiana 
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Sugar   Cane   Technologists   Association." 

First:  Since  the  "manufacture"  of  sugar  in  the 
factory  is  really  but  the  removal  and  separation,  or 
recovery,  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the  total  quantity 
of  sugar  delivered  to  the  factory  in  the  cane,  under 
the  limitations  of  factory  equipment  and  cane  qual- 
ity prevalent,  the  manufacturing  operation  in  the  fac- 
tory assumes  the  aspect  of  a  craft.  According  to 
Webster  craft  is  synonymous  with  "a  trade"  or 
"those  employed  in  it".  Those  of  us  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Manufacturing  Section  of  our  Association 
being  thus  craftsmen,  one  of  the  primary  functions 
of  our  Section  is  that  of  improving  our  craftsman- 
ship. 

This  can  be  accomplished  if  each  member  will  but 
suggest  for  systematic  and  planned  study,  investiga- 
tions and  discussion  by  our  Section,  as  a  whole,  that 
problem,  or  problems,  which  present  themselves  to 
him  as  limiting  the  quality  of  his  workmanship  in  his 
particular  factory  under  his  particular  conditions. 
The  qualitv  of  workmanship  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers will  be  improved  by  interchange  of  "tricks  of 
the    trade"   between    members. 

This  function  of  our  Section  it  is  suggested  can 
best  be  accomplished  by  Sectional  meetings  at  which 
detailed  discussions  of  a  strictly  "trade"  or  "craft" 
nature  can  be  indulged  in  at  length.  Such  discus- 
sions would  be  of  little  or  no  interest  or  benefit,  in 
detail,  to  members  of  the  other  Sections.  Brief 
resumes  of  such  discussions  would  however  probably 
be  of  general  interest  and  it  is  suggested  should  be 
prepared  for  presentation  at  General  Association 
meetings. 

Second:  The  "manufacture"  of  sugar  in  the  fac- 
tory being  definitely  limited  and  controlled  by  the 
total  amount  of  sugar  contained  in  the  cane  and  the 
proportion  of  this  total  which  is  recoverable,  and 
both  of  these  factors  being  entirely  outside  the  pro- 
vince of  the  factory  manufacturer  to  either  control  or 
influence,  it  is  evident  that  a  second  function  of  our 
Section  is  that  of  setting  up  and  maintaining  a  very 
close  understanding  of  these  problems  between  this 
Section   and   the   other   Sections   of  our   Association. 

Such  an  understanding  to  be  of  practical  value 
must  be  based  upon  presentation  of  facts  and  figures. 
The  second  principal  function  of  our  Section  is  thus 
the  collection  of  data  and  information  relative  to 
the  quantity  of  total  sugar  contained  in  the  cane 
and    the  proportion   of   this   quantity   which    is    recov- 


erable under  our  factory  processes  and  limitations, 
and  the  transmission  of  this  data  to  the  other  Sec- 
tions of  our  Association. 

It  is  suggested  in  this  connection  that  each  mem- 
ber of  our  Section  should  suggest  for  study  and  col- 
lection of  information  and  data  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner by  our  Section  as  a  whole  those  topics  or  sub- 
jects which  bear  upon  these  two  points,  particularly 
the  latter  one  of  proportion  of  total  sugar  contained 
in  the  cane  which  is  commercially  recoverable  in  our 
factories. 

Since  data  and  information  can  be  collected  only 
during  our  grinding  seasons,  during  which  everyone 
is  so  busy  as  to  be  in  position  to  give  but  a  limited 
amount  of  time  to  study  and  collection  of  data  of 
this  nature,  it  is  felt  that  this  work  should  be  sys- 
tematically planned  and  divided  at  our  Sectional 
meetings  prior  to  grinding  seasons.  At  those  meet- 
ings subjects  for  study  should  be  suggested  by  var- 
ious members  and  then  volunteers  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  subjects.  In  this  manner  much 
data  can  be  obtained  by  our  Section  as  a  whole  with 
a  minimum  of  time  and  attention  from  any  one 
member.  These  studies  can  be  made  during  the  suc- 
ceeding grinding  season,  the  data  and  information 
compiled  and  presented  and  discussed  in  detail  at 
the  next  meeting  of  our  Section,  and  the  gist  of  the 
whole  compiled  briefly  and  presented  at  general 
meetings  of  our  Association. 

It  is  desired  to  introduce  for  study  during  the 
coming  season  a  subject  which  the  writer  feels  is 
already  of  great  importance  and  expects  will  assume 
even  greater  importance  in  the  immediate  future.  It 
is  that  of  trash  and  leaves  contained  in  cane  as  de- 
livered  to   the   factories. 

Scarcity  of  labor,  increasing  wages  rates,  necessi- 
ty to  harvest  cane  crops  rapidly  and  the  character- 
istics of  some  of  the  varieties  all  induce  delivery  of 
trashier  and  dirtier  cane  to  the  factories,  as  time 
goes  on.  I  believe  that  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter warrants  a  most  thorough  and  detailed  study  and 
collection  of  data  by  members  of  our  Section.  Such 
a  study  should  be  broad  enough  to  include  not  only 
the  actual  proportions  of  leaves  and  trash  received 
in  the  cane  supply,  particularly  in  the  case  of  cane 
purchased  by  the  factory,  but  also  should  cover  the 
net  effect  of  the  proportions  of  trash  and  leaves 
upon  both  the  factory  operation  and  the  monetary 
return   to  the   factorv. 
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LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203    Levert    Bldg.,    823    Perdido    Street 

Phones    RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond    9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc 

Brokers    and    Distributors 
SUGAR    and    MOLASSES 

SUGAR   FUTURES 


American  Bank  Building 


New   Orleans,   La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW    PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207    North    Peters    St.  New    Orleans,    U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

Wholesale   Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors    for    Minneapolis    Moline 

Implements    and    Studebaker    Cane    Gears 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 
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CYAN  AMID 

1RICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 
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FOR    SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 
837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES   CO. 
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HIBERNIA   BANK   BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 
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PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
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STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
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THE  Seip  is  the  most  modern 
ciarifier  made,  one  that  every 
alert  sugar  mill  should  install.  It 
means 


^mSwH^i 


CLEARER  JUICE 

MAXIMUM  MUD 
CONCENTRATION 

GREATER  CAPACITY 

MORE  and  BETTER 
SUGAR 


The  Seip  will  handle  a  greater 
amount  of  raw  juice  in  a  shorter 
time  and  produce  a  clearer,  cleaner 
liquid. 

In  old-style  settlers,  liquid  enters 
through  a  center  intake,  but  in 
the  Seip  the  intake  pipes  are  located 
around  the  tank's  periphery,  thus 
providing  an  intake  area  more  than 
ten  times  as  large,  which  means 
slower  flow  of  liquid  and  prac- 
tically no  agitation  to  liquid. 


UPWARD  FILTRATION 

The  Seip  consists  of  two,  three  or  as  many  as  seven  strongly 
supported,  inverted  trays.  Each  tray  forms  its  own  clarifying 
chamber,  the  top  of  the  tray  below  being  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber.  A  sludge  bed  accumulates  on  this  bottom,  through 
which  liquid  entering  the  chamber  is  filtered  upward — at 
least  14  times  as  effective  as  downward  filtering. 

Slow  moving  scraper  arms  regulate  the  depth  of  the  sludge 
filter  bed.  Draw-off  pipes  are  located  inside  of  each  chamber 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  intake  channel,  thus  provid- 
ing longer  settling  time. 


Invented  by  John  J.  Seip,  who  has  been  identified  with  the 
sugar  industry  for  25  years. 

The  Seip  Ciarifier  is  made  in  any  desired  size  for  either  beet 
or  cane  sugar.  Although  furnished  complete  with  leakproof, 
welded  steel  tank,  the  ciarifier  mechanism  can  be  installed 
in  any  existing  settling  tank,  and  will  greatly  improve  its 
capacity  and  efficiency. 

Manufactured  by  the  Graver  Organization,  who  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  have  been  leaders  in  the  manufacture 
of  metal  tanks  for  all  purposes,  water  treating  equipment,  water 
softeners,  swim  pool  systems,  etc. 


Inquiries  cue  invited  from  (til  sugar  mills  who  are 
interested  in  improving  their  clarifying  equipment. 
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Windrowing  Sugarcane  Injured  by  Freezing  Temperatures 

By  J.  I.  Lauritzen,  Senior  Physiologist,  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  and  R.  T. 

Balch,  Senior  Chemist,  and  Charles  A.  Fort,  Associaate  Chemist,  Carbohydrate  Research  Division, 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


In  a  previous  publication1  the  windrowing  and 
keeping  qualities  of  unfrozen  cane  of  seven  commer- 
cial varieties  were  considered.  These  varieties  were 
divided  into  three  groups  according  to  their  resist- 
ance or  susceptibility  to  inversion  of  sucrose,  "Group 
1,  resistant  to  inversion  under  a  wide  range  of  stor- 
age and  windrowing  conditions:  Co.  281.  Group  2, 
showing  less  resistance  than  Group  1 :  Co.  290  and 
C.  P.  29/116.  Group  3,  usually  showing  consider- 
able susceptibility  to  inversion  of  sucrose  in  com- 
parison with  Groups  1  and  2:  C.  P.  807,  C.  P. 
28/11,  C.  P.  28/19,  and  C.  P.  29/320."  Co.  281 
was  the  only  variety  recommended  as  a  windrowing 
cane.  It  was  considered  feasible  to  windrow  var- 
ieties belonging  to  Group  2  in  an  emergency,  pro- 
vided the  cane  of  these  varieties  was  sufficiently  ma- 
ture to  justify  windrowing. 

Consideration  will  be  given  here  to  the  effect  of 
different  degrees  of  freezing  injury  on  abnormal 
changes,  such  as  souring  and  gum  formation,2  and 
on  inversion  of  sucrose  in  the  varieties  Co.  281  and 
Co.  290  in  experiments  conducted  during  the  per- 
iod   1932-38   in   the   vicinity   of   Houma,   La. 

The  injury  to  erect  cane  by  mild  freezing  tem- 
peratures makes  its  appearance  in  the  spindle  and 
the  tops  of  the  leaves  and  moves  downward  as  the 
freezing  temperature  becomes  more  severe,  killing 
the  leaves,  terminal   buds,   eyes,  and  the  stalk.     The 

lLauritzen,  J.  I.,  Port,  Charles  A.,  and  Balch,  R.  T.  Rela- 
tive Inversion  of  Sucrose  in  Mill  and  Windrowed  Cane  of 
Commercial  and  Seedling  Varieties  in  Louisana.  Sugar  Bull. 
16   (No.  2,   Oct.   15)  :5-8,  illus.   1937. 

2The  statements  in  this  paper  relating  to  gum  formation 
are  based  on  evidence  of  its  presence  in  the  juice  and  the 
cane  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  juice  filtered  with  great 
difficulty  and  would  not  clarify  satisfactorily  when  treated 
with  basic  lead  acetate.  By  abnormal  changes  is  meant  such 
changes  as  increase  in  acidity,  decrease  in  pH  and  gum  for- 
mation. 


symptoms  associated  with  the  spindle,  terminal  buds, 
and  leaves  are  aids  in  determining  the  amount  of 
injury  to  cane  showing  lesser  degrees  of  damage.  As 
the  injury  becomes  more  severe,  the  increase  in  leaf 
injury,  the  splitting  of  the  internodes,  and  the 
amount  of  external  and  internal  discoloration  of  the 
tissues  of  the  stalks  are  aids  in  determining  the  de- 
gree of  injury.  The  lower  eyes  are  usually  the  last 
to  be  killed  and  the  number  of  eyes  that  are  killed 
is  a  fairly  accurate  measure  of  the  degree  of  injury 
as  long  as  there  are  any  eyes  remaining  sound. 
Only  eyes  that  are  firm  and,  after  having  been  split 
open  (with  a  knife),  show  no  blackening  or  other 
discoloration  are  regarded  as  sound.  After  all  the 
eyes  are  killed,  there  is  no  method  at  present  avail- 
able of  determining  accurately  the  degree   of  injury. 

During  the  harvesting  seasons  of  1932-33  to 
1936-37  cane  of  the  varieties  Co.  281  and  Co.  290, 
showing  varying  degrees  of  injury  as  measured  by 
the  number  of  eyes  that  were  killed,  was  windrowed 
each  season  except  1933-34.  The  results  indicate 
that  so  long  as  any  eyes  remain  sound  the  cane 
will  keep  in  the  windrow  from  2  to  3  weeks  (the 
length  of  time  the  experiments  ran)  without  the 
development  of   abnormal   changes. 

The  results  with  the  cane  in  which  all  the  eyes 
were  killed  have  varied.  In  1934-  one  lot  each  of 
Co.  281  and  Co.  290,  especially  Co.  290.  in  which 
all  the  eyes  were  killed,  showed  considerable  abnor- 
mal changes  after  2  weeks  in  the  windrow.  A  lot 
of  Co.  281  windrowed  in  193  5.  in  which  all  the  eyes 
were  injured  or  killed,  showed  no  deleterious  changes 
in  2  weeks.  Rands,  McKaig,  and  Bisland,3  working 
with  P.  O.  J.  56-iM.  P.  O.  J.  215.  Co  281.  and  C. 
P.   807,    in   which    all    the   eyes   were   killed   in    1929, 
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found  that  windrowed  cane  kept  as  well  for  6  weeks 
as  did  standing  cane  for  2  to  3  weeks. 

The  importance  of  determining  the  degree  of  freez- 
ing injury  sugarcane  will  bear,  and  still  windrow 
successfully  under  Louisiana  conditions,  was  empha- 
sized by  the  experience  of  the  harvesting  season  of 
1937-38. 

During  1937  there  were  two  periods  in  November 
(Nov.  20,  21,  and  22  and  Nov.  29  and  30)  and 
two  in  December  (Dec.  6  to  11,  and  Dec.  19,  20, 
and  21)  when  freezing  temperatures  occurred.  The 
minimum  temperatures  occurring  during  the  last 
period  and  those  occurring  on  November  29  and  30 
(second  period)  in  the  vicinity  of  Houma,  31°  and 
32°  F.,  respectively,  and  Schriever,  30°  and  31°  F.) 
were  not  sufficiently  low  to  do  much  damage  to 
sugarcane.  Considering  the  Sugar  Belt  as  a  whole, 
the  fust  and  third  periods  of  freezing  temperatures 
were  responsible  for  most  of  the  injury,  and  the 
data  presented  relate  to  experiments  initiated  in 
connection   with   these   periods. 

At  the  time  of  the  early  freezing  temperatures 
(22°  to  32°  F.)  of  November  20,  21,  and  22,  1937 
very  little  cane  had  been  windrowed,  and  most  of 
the  crop  was  unharvested.  The  degree  of  injury  to 
cane  throughout  the  Sugar  Belt  varied  from  very 
In  tie,  if  any,  to  cane  that  was  almost,  if  not  entirely, 
killed.  The  injury  was  sufficiently  pronounced  in 
many  areas   not  only   to  cause  a  cessation   of  growth 

3R(Ul(ls,  It.  I'..  McKnlg,  Jr.,  Nelson,  and  Pisland.  Ralph 
Deterioration  Test  of  Standing  and  Windrowed  Plant  Cane  of 
four  Leading  Varieties  on  Laurel  Grove-Plantation.  Thibo- 
<lnux,    La.,    Sugar    Bull.    '.»    (No.    13,    Apr.     1)  :  I  5.    1930 


and  sucrose  formation  but  to  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  cane  would  windrow  without  the 
development  of  abnormal  changes,  such  as  increase 
in  acidity,  decrease  in  pH,  and  the  formation  of 
gum,  or  with  a  sufficient  delay  in  these  changes  to 
justify  the  expense  of  windrowing. 

The  weather  immediately  following  these  freezing 
temperatures  was  relatively  cool.  Freezing  temper- 
atures4 occurred  in  the  Sugar  Belt  on  the  following 
dates,  as  indicated  by  the  range  of  minimum  tem- 
peratures given:  November  29,  25°  to  34°  F.;  No- 
vember 30,  28°  to  38°;  December  6.  22°  to  29°; 
December  7,  18°  to  26-;  December  9,  24:  to  34°; 
December  10,  22°  to  29";  December  11.  25°  to  32°; 
December  19,  30°  to  38°;  December  20.  30°  to  40°. 
and  December  21,  30°  to  42°. 

The  third  series  of  freezing  temperatures  (Dec.  6 
to  11)  badly  damaged  the  cane  throughout  the 
Sugar  Belt,  and  in  some  areas  killed  it  outright. 

The  weather  following  the  third  series  of  freez- 
ing temperatures  was  somewhat  warmer  than  that 
following  the  first  and  was  more  conducive  to  fer- 
mentive  changes  occurring  in  the  frozen  cane. 

During  the  harvesting  season  of  1937-38,  plant 
cane  of  the  varieties  Co.  281  and  Co.  290,  showing 
varying  degrees  of  injury  as  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  eyes  that  were  killed,  was  windrowed  in  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  third  series  of  freezing 
temperatures. 

Co.  281  with  38  percent  of  sound  eyes  showed  no 
abnormal  changes  during  19  days  in  the  windrow, 
the  period  during  which  the  experiment  ran.  Co. 
281  with  20  percent  sound  eyes  gave  the  first  indi- 
cation of  gum  formation  after  36  days  in  the  wind- 
row or  43  days  after  having  been  injured.  The  first 
indication  of  gum  formation  in  Co.  281,  showing  1.7 
percent  sound  eyes,  was  in  the  top-third  length  of 
the  stalk  23  days  after  having  been  injured  (15  days 
in  the  wrindrow).  There  was  no  indication  of  gum 
formation  in  the  bottom  two-thirds  of  the  stalk  39 
days  after  injury  or  28  days  in  the  windrow.  Juice 
of  whole-stalk  samples  presented  difficulties  in  filter- 
ing only  after  28  days  in  the  windrow.  By  the  end 
of  the  windrowing  period  there  was  an  excess  acidity 
of  0.43  cc.  in  cane  showing  20  percent  of  the  eves 
sound  with  1.12  cc.  in  cane  showing  1.7  percent 
sound  eyes. 

In  one  lot  of  Co.  290  showing  37  percent  sound 
eyes  the  first  evidence  of  gum  formation  was  after 
44  days  (46  days  after  having  been  injured)  in  the 
windrow,  and  then  only  in  the  top  third  of  the  cane 
stalk.  In  a  second  lot,  showing  11.9  percent  sound 
eyes,  there  was  no  evidence  of  gum  formation  after 
34  days  (39  days  after  exposure  to  freezing  temper- 
atures) in  the  windrow.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  windrowing  period  there  was  a  slight  increase  in 
acidity  (0.27  and  0.20  cc,  respectively)  and  decrease 
in  pH  in  both  lots.  Standing  cane  of  both  varieties 
from  the  same  source  as  the  windrowed  cane  showed 
no  evidence  of  souring  and  gum  formation  until 
after  the  third  series  of  freezing  temperatures,  when 
these   changes   occurred    rapidly. 

Windrowed  and  standing  cane  of  both  varieties  in 
which  all  the  eyes  and  the  stalk  had  been  killed  was 
badly  deteriorated  9  days  after  the  experiment  was 
initiated,   the  juice   showing   marked   increase   in   acid- 


4Range  of  minimum  temperatures  on  the  dates  given  for 
the  Sugar  Pelt  in  Louisiana.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau  Climatological  Data,  Louisiana. 
Section    V2    (Nos.    11    and    12\:   -11-1S.      1937. 
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ity,  drop  in  pH,  and  considerable  gum  formation. 

The  foregoing  results  are  in  striking  contrast  to 
those  obtained  in  1929  by  Rands,  McKaig,  and  Bis- 
land,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  temperatures 
of  the  cane  following  windrowing,  as  indicated  by 
the  weather  records,  were  somewhat  higher  in  1929 
than  in  1937.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  when 
the  cane  was  windrowed  in  1929,  it  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  temperature  of  29°  F.  on  November  30, 
and  24"  on  December  3;  whereas,  the  cane  wind- 
rowed  in  1937  was  exposed  to  5  nights  of  such  low 
temperatures,  and  on  the  night  of  December  6  and 
morning  of  December  7  the  temperature  was  below 
30°  for  more  than  9  hours.  The  fact  that  there  was 
more  rapid  souring  and  gum  formation  in  the  cane 
windrowed  in  1937  than  that  windrowed  in  1929,  in 
spite  of  the  difference  in  the  temperatures  that  fol- 
lowed, indicates  that  the  difference  in  behavior  was 
due  to  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  injury  of  the 
cane  rather  than  the   difference   in  weather. 

The  data  obtained  during  the  harvesting  season 
of  1937-38  relating  to  cane  injured  by  freezing  tem- 
peratures in  which  all  the  eyes  were  not  killed  con- 
firm previous  results  and  indicate  that  as  long  as 
any  of  the  eyes  remain  sound,  cane  of  the  varieties 
Co.  281  and  Co.  290  will  keep  for  several  weeks 
in  the  windrow  without  serious  development  of  ex- 
cess acidity  or  gum  formation  under  the  usual  con- 
ditions prevailing  in  Louisiana. 

After  all  the  eyes  have  been  killed,  the  results  re- 
garding abnormal  changes  apparently  depend  upon 
a  degree  of  injury  that  is  not  at  present  measurable; 
cane  with  a  lesser  degree  of  injury  may  keep  in  the 
windrow  for  a  period  of  weeks,  whereas  cane  with 
a  greater  degree  of  injury  will  deteriorate  rapidly. 
Although  the  results  may  be  modified  by  the  weath- 
er that  follows  windrowing,  they  seem  to  depend 
more  upon  the  actual  injury  to  the  cane  than  upon 
the  weather. 

The  results  relating  to  inversion  of  sucrose  cane  of 
the  varieties  Co.  281  and  Co.  290  justify  the  same 
grouping  as  employed  for  unfrozen  cane.  Although 
certain  lots  of  Co.  290  show  high  resistance  to  in- 
version, others  show  considerable  susceptibility  to  it. 

Conversion  Factors  and  Price  for 
Standard  Cane 

Below  are  printed  tables  showing  the  Conversion 
Factors  to  be  Used  in  1938  in  Determining  Standard 
Cane  from  Actual  Cane  with  Sucrose  in  Normal 
Juice  from  9.5%  to  18.0%  for  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Contracts,  and  the  Price  to  be  Paid  for  Stan- 
dard Cane  under  the  Determination  of  Fair  and 
Reasonable  Prices  for  the  Louisiana  1938  Crop. 
The  first  table  does  not  cover  any  of  the  special  con- 
tracts which  may  be  presently  in  effect;  however, 
the  table  of  price  factors  remains  the  same  in  all 
contracts. 

CONVERSION  FACTORS  TO  BE  USED  IN  DETERMINING  STAND- 
ARD CANE  FROM  ACTUAL  CANE  WITH  SUCROSE  IN  NORMAL 
JUICE  FROM  9.5' ,,  TO  18.0' , 
Western  Contract:     Par  11.5-12.5,  Discount  2%,  Premium  1' ';, 

%  Sue-         %         %  Sue-         %  %  Sue-         %  %  Sue-  % 

rose  in       Stand-      rose  in      Stand-      rose  in       Stand-       rose  in        Stand- 
Normal        ard         Normal        ard         Normal        ard         Normal  ard 
Juice         Cane         Juice         Cane         Juice         Cane         Juice           Cane 


Western  Contract — Continued 
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11.4 

98.0 

14.0 

115.0 
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Eastern  Contract 

Par  11.5 

-12.0,  Discount  2' ,  ,  Premium  5/10%  to  12.5 

1% 
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12.0       100.0 
PRICE  TO   BE  PAID  FOR  STANDARD   CANE   UNDER  THE  DETER- 
MINATION   OF    FAIR    AND    REASONABLE    PRICES    FOR    THE 
LOUISIANA  1938  CROP 
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2.755 

3.47 

.9964 

3.45S 

2.96 

.9352 

2.768 

3.48 

.9976 

3.472 

2.97 

.9364 

2.781 

3.49 

9988 

3.486 

2.98 

.9376 

2.794 

3.50 

1.0000 

3.500 

2.99 

.9388 

2.807 

3.51 

1.0012 

3.514 

3.00 

.9400 

2.820 

3.52 

1 . 0024 

3.528 

3.01 

.9412 

2.833 

3.53 

1.0036 

3.543 

3.02 

.9424 

2.846 

3.54 

1.0048 

3 .  ."'57 

3.03 

.9436 

2.859 

3.55 

1.0060 

3.571 

3.04 

.9448 

2.872 

3.56 

1.0072 

3.586 

3.05 

.9460 

2.885 

3.57 

1.00S4 

3.600 

3.06 

.9472 

2.898 

3.5S 

1.0096 

3.614 

3.07 

.9484 

2.912 

3.59 

1.0108 

3.629 

3.08 

.9496 

2.925 

3.60 

1.0120 

3.643 

3.09 

.9508 

2.938 

3.61 

1.0132 

3.658 

3.10 

.9520 

2,951 

3.62 

1.0144 

3.672 

3.11 

.9532 

2.964 

3.63 

1,0156 

3.6S7 

3.12 

.9544 

2.978 

3.64 

1.016S 

3.701 

3.13 

.9556 

2.991 

3.65 

1.0180 

3.716 

3.14 

.9568 

3.004 

3.66 

1.0192 

3.730 

3.15 

.9580 

3.01S 

3.67 

1.0204 

3.745 

3.16 

.9592 

3.031 

3.6S 

1.0216 

3.759 

3.17 

.9604 

3.044 

3.69 

1.022S 

3.774 

3.18 

.9616 

3.058 

3.70 

1.0240 

3  789 

3.19 

.9628 

3.071 

3.71 

1.0252 

3.S03 

3.20 

.9640 

3.085 

3.72 

1.0264 

3.818 

3.21 

.9652 

3.098 

3.73 

1.0276 

3  833 

3.22 

.9664 

3.112 

3.74 

1.02S8 

-    - 

3.23 

.9676 

3.125 

3  .  75 

1.0300 

3.S63 

3.24 

.9688 

3.139 

3.76 

1 . 0300 

3 .  25 

.9700 

3.153 

3.77 

1.0300 

3.26 

.9712 

3.166 

3.78 

1.0300 

.^,'.- 

3.79 

1 . 0300 

3  903 

The  undersigned  desires  to  effect  a  local 
Brokerage  arrangement  with  producers 
of  "Louisiana  Crystals."  Correspon- 
dence is  solicited  with  such  manufacturers 
or  their  authorized  agents. 
GEO.   P.   CHAMBERLAIN,     Natchez,  Miss. 
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Fipure  1.    Average  yield  of  sugarcane  per  acre  in  Louisiana  from  1926  to  1937,  inclusive. 


To  Rectify  An  Error 

In  the  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  dated  Oct.  1st, 
1938,  a  graph  was  printed  on  page  23,  accompany- 
ing the  article  by  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott  entitled  "Rela- 
tions of  Diseases  to  Yield  Trends  of  Sugarcane  Var- 
ieties  in   Louisiana". 

The  graph  had  to  be  re-drawn  before  a  cut  could 
be  made  from  it,  as  the  paper  on  which  it  was 
drawn  by  the  author  was  too  dark  to  be  suitable  for 
reproduction.  The  engraver  entrusted  with  the  mak- 
ing of  the  cut  unfortunately  put  the  figures  on  the 
wrong  edge  of  the  drawing,  the  result  being  that  the 
graph  was  entirely  misleading.  In  an  effort  to  rec- 
tify this  mistake  to  whatever  extent  we  can  we 
print  above  a  cut  correctly  made  which  we  hope  all 
our  readers  will  take  note  of  as  being  a  substitute 
for  the  cut  appearing  on  page  23  of  our  Oct  1st, 
1938  issue.  

FSCC  To  Purchase  Cane  Sirup 

The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
has  been  authorized  to  buy  surplus  cane  sirup  in  five 
Southern  states  under  a  purchase  program  announced 
Oct.  13th,  1938  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration. The  sirup  bought  by  the  Corporation 
will  be  distributed  through  State  welfare  agencies  for 
relief  use. 

The  States  in  which  purchases  of  sirup  are  au- 
thorized are:  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia and  Florida.  These  States  produce  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  annual  output  of  sugarcane  sirup 
produced   in   the   United   States. 


Total  production  of  sirup  in  1938  is  expected  to 
equal  that  in  1937  of  25,135,000  gallons,  which  was 
the  second  largest  supply  in  recent  years  and  an 
increase  of  7,335,000  gallons  over  the  average  annual 
production  during  1928-32. 


Determination  of  Fair  and  Reasonable 
Wages  Rates 

For    Harvesting    Sugarcane    in    the    Mainland 

Sugarcane    Area    Between    September    1, 

1938  and  June  30,   1939 


(Official   Text  of  Ruling) 
Whereas,    Section    301     (b)    of    the    Sugar    Act    of 
1937    provides,    as    one    of    the    conditions    for    pay- 
ment to  producers   of  sugar  beets   and   sugarcane   as 
follows : 

(b)  That  all  persons  employed  on  the  farm  in 
the  production,  cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane  with  respect  to  which  an  appli- 
cation for  payment  is  made  shall  have  been  paid 
in  full  for  all  such  work,  and  shall  have  been  paid 
wages  therefor  at  rates  not  less  than  those  that  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reas- 
onable after  investigation  and  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  public  hearing;  and  in  making  such 
determinations  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration the  standards  therefor  formerly  established 
by  him  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  differences  in  conditions  among 
(Continued    on    page    li) 


INDR0  STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS- EMULSIFY -STICK- SEPARATE  ! 

We  have  compounded,  especially  for  the  sugar  industry,  a  steam  cylinder  oil  that  emul- 
sifies immediately — does  not  wash  from  the  cylinder  under  bad  water  conditions, — sepa- 
rates readily  and  practically  eliminates  oil  contamination  of  the  condensate.  It  costs  no 
more   than   ordinary   cylinder  oils. 

MOTOR  AND  TRACTOR  OILS 


N0FL0  NO.  5/0  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 

(Semi-Fluid) 


TED  NO.  4  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 

(Mineral) 


MILL   JOURNAL     CHOPPER -DISC      HI-PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 

We   specialize   in    the   manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana   by   Louisianians. 
Bennett   A.    Molter,    Manager,   Industrial   Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans. Louisiana 
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"A  Freeze  Is  Coming!" 

That  is  the  warning  that  chills  the 
very  marrow  in  a  cane  planter's  bones! 

SMUDGE  POTS 

have  been  saving  all  sorts  of  crops  — particularly 
citrus,  in  Florida  and  California  — for  years! 

SMUDGE  POTS 

can  give  the  same  protection  to  the  sugar  cane  crop.  We  offer  you 
a  smudge  pot  that  has  been  approved  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Agricultural  Department,  in  their  Bulletin  #40.  Our  smudge 
pots  have  been  in  use  for  about  30  years  and  their  continued  use  is 
the  best  proof  of  their  efficiency.  With  only  a  moderate  amount 
of  care,  our  smudge  pots  will  last  you  from  10  to  15  years.  Their 
long  life  will  make  your  cost  per  year  very,  very  low. 

We  recommend  that  smudge  pots  be  placed  5  feet  apart  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  your  field,  and  other  smudge  pots  be  placed 
from  5  feet  to  8  feet  apart  in  rows  on  the  headlands  through  the 
interior  of  your  field.  A  low  grade  Diesel  oil  should  be  used.  They 
are  very  simple  to  operate — one  man  can  easily  attend  to  well  over 
100  pots.  Our  smudge  pots  offer  protection  to  all  the  standing  cane; 
wind-rowing  protects  only  the  cane  that  has  been  wind-rowed. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that 

A  FREEZE  IS  COMING 

So  you  have  not  very  much  time  to  lose 

WRITE  US        --        WIRE  US        --        TELEPHONE  US 

FOR 

SMUDGE  POTS 

Crescent  Corporation 

425  Decatur  Street  Phone  RAymond  4646 

Roy  LeBourgeois,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 

WALL  MANILA  ROPE-SMUDGE  POTS-SOCONY  PAINTS 
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hearings  and  all  other  information  before  me.  do 
hereby  determine  that  the  requirements  of  Section 
301  (b)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  met  with  respect  to  any  harvesting  of 
cane  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  during  the 
period  from  September  3,  1938,  to  June  30,  1939.  if 
all  persons  employed  on  the  farm  during  that  period 
in  the  harvesting  of  sugarcane  shall  have  been  paid 
in  full  for  all  such  work  and  shall  have  been  paid 
wages  in  cash  therefor  at  rates  not  less  than  the 
following: 

1.  Louisiana 

A.  For  cutting,  topping  and  stripping  cane:  adult 
male  workers,  not  less  than  $1.50  per  day  of  9 
hours;  adult  female  workers,  not  less  than  $1.20 
per  day  of  9  hours.  For  a  working  day  longer  or 
shorter  than  9  hours,  the  rate  shall  be  not  less  than 
17  cents  per  hour  for  adult  male  workers  and  13 
cents  per  hour  for  adult  female  workers. 

B.  For  cutting,  topping  and  stripping  cane  on  a 
tonnage  basis,  not  less  than  75  cents  per  ton. 

2.  Florida 

A.  For  cutting,  topping,  stripping  and  loading 
green  cane  on  a  tonnage  basis,  not  less  than  the  fol- 
lowing rates  per  ton: 

Type  of  cane  Rate  per  ton 

Small    barrel    cane    $1.19 

Medium    barrel    cane    .97 

Large    barrel    cane    .81 

B.  For  cutting,  topping  and  loading  burnt  cane 
on  a  tonnage  basis,  not  less  than  the  following  rates: 

Type  of  cane  Rate  per  ton 

Small    barrel    cane    $0.97 

Medium    barrel    cane    .81 

Large    barrel    cane    .65 

Provided,  however.  That  the  producer  shall  furnish 
to  the  laborer,  without  charge,  the  customary  per- 
quisites, such  as,  a  habitable  house,  a  suitable  gar- 
den spot  with  facilities  for  its  cultivation,  pasturage 
for  livestock,  medical  attention,  and  similar  inciden- 
tals; and  Provided  further.  That  the  producer  shall 
not,  through  any  subterfuge  or  device  whatsoever, 
reduce  the  wage  rates  to  laborers  below  those  deter- 
mined above. 

Nothing  in  this  determination  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  that  a  producer  may  qualify  for  a  pay- 
ment under  the  said  act  who  has  not  paid  in  full  the 
amount  agreed  upon  between  the  producer  and  the 
laborer. 

Done    at    Washington,    D.    C,    this     15th    day    of 
October    1938.      Witness    my    hand    and    the    seal    of 
the   Department   of   Agriculture. 
SEAL  HARRY  L.  BROWN, 
Acting  Secretary   of  Agriculture. 


various  producing  areas:  Provided,  however,  That  a 
payment  which  would  be  payable  except  for  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  may  be  made, 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  in  such  manner 
that  the  laborer  will  receive  an  amount,  insofar  as 
such  payment  will  suffice,  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  accrued  unpaid  wages  for  such  work,  and  that 
the  producer  will  receive  the  remainder,  if  any,  of 
such  payment,  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  held  a 
number  of  public  hearings  in  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evidence 
likely  to  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  determining  fair 
and  reasonable  wage  rates  for  persons  employed  in 
the  harvesting  of  sugarcane  during  the  period  from 
September  1,  1938,  to  June  30,  1939. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Harry  L.  Brown,  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  after  investigation  and  due  con- 
sideration  of  the   evidence   obtained   at  the   aforesaid 


RUST-OLEUM  CORPORATION 


1820    W.    GRAND    AVE 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints    in 
all  colors. 


CHICAGO,   ILL,. 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


'Pi^id  Econon^.  Mor\l* 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
All  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%  more  surface  than  ordinary 
paints. 

Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 

Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 

heating. 


SOME    OF    THE    USERS 
Youngsville    Sugar    Co.  Smedes  Bros. 

Alice   C.   Planting:   Co.  Hill. •and    Sugar   Co. 

San   Francisco  Planting   Co.  Godchaux    Sugar    Co. 

St.    Louis   Planting   Co.  Poplar   Grove  Planting   Co. 

and   thousands  more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    &    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland   Factory 
Raceland,    La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 

Godchaux' s  Sugars  and  Syrups 


MAIN   OFFICE 

11th    Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New   Orleana,   La. 
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LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203    Levert    Bldg.,    823    Perdido    Street 

Phones    RA    0618 — RA    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond    9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO. ,  Inc 

Brokers    and    Distributors 

SUGAR   and    MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Building  New   Orleans,   La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW    PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207    North    Peters    St.  New    Orleans,    U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

Wholesale   Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors    for    Minneapolis    Moline 

Implements    and    Studebaker    Cane    Gears 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 
Manufacturers   and    Repairers 

of 
SUGAR    MACHINERY 


AERO' 

CYAN  AMID 


AMERICAN  CYAN  AMID  CO. 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New   York 


INDUSTRIAL  L 


■l--l:ll»JiVhfrl 


STANDARD   OIL  CO. OF  LA. 


FRANK  L.  ALLEN,  INC. 

SUGAR    MACHINERY 


NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 
82    Wall    Street 
Tel.    Hanover   2-9390 


NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 
304    Marine    Building 
Tel.    Raymond    5443 


FOR    SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 
837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 


American  Molasses  Co. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA   BANK   BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your    Offerings 
Correspondence    Invited 


Domestic    and    Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND   MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,   INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 
Pipe,    Boiler    Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,    INC. 

Foreign  and   Domestic 
SUGAR    AND    MOLASSES    BROKERS 

201   Nola  Building  —  407   Carondelet   St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 


serving  the  port  of  new  orleans' 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 
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You  Can  Spin  MORE  CHARGES  per  DAY 

with  SQUIER  CENTRIFUGALS 


Squier  High  Speed  Centrifugals  are  especially 
designed  to  give  you  maximum  production  in 
your  finishing  room  and  at  low  cost  per  pound. 

•  Dynamically  balanced  baskets. 

•  Squier  pressure  circulation  air-cooled 

clutches. 

•  Heavy  air-cooled  truck  type  brakes.   ( That's 

why  you  get  fast  starts  and  stops  with 
Squier  Centrifugals). 

•  Smooth  operating  belt  idlers  save  belt  wear 

and  shock. 


•  Fast  draining  baskets  of  any  commercial  al- 
loy desired,  encased  in  heavy  boiler  plate 
curbs  having  especially  deep  molasses  gut- 
ters. 

The  choice  of  the  critical  buyer,  whether  for 
raw  sugar  or  refined  sugar,  Squier  Centrifu- 
gals are  built  for  simplicity,  wear  and  tear, 
and  capacity.  That  means  lower  production 
cost  per  pound — the  way  to  larger  profits. 

Why  not  send  today  for  full  particulars  in  our 
96-page  catalog? 


THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 


462  Broadway 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SOUIfR 


COMPLETE    SUGAR    MILL    MACHINERY 


CIRCULATION  OF  THIS  ISSUE  5075  COPIES 
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JxefeUnces  Ao  ^Louisiana <OYiade  cJn  <^An  Gxtempoianeous  ^lairClzJy  JAetrtuig 

Henelal  Cnal'inian  O.    W.  UJ'ianaes,  cJnte'mationaL  Oocietg  (bugatcane 

Aecnnoloqists,  ^JMewell  UJanquet,  cJielaeliDehg  Hxoof,  HJaton 

JxoLige,  J lovembe'i  tftk,  1938 

The  reconstituted  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana,  which  has  risen  from  the  ashes  of  a  searing  disease  con- 
flagration that  swept  the  cane  fields  and  came  to  its  climax  in  1926,  is  a  living  testimonial  to  the  energy  and 
courage  of  its  people.  In  1926  the  sugar  production  of  the  state  had  dropped  to  47,000  tons.  Today,  with 
less  than  the  lands  formerly  in  cane,  a  crop  of  nearly  one-half  million  tons  is  in  prospect.  Much  has  been 
said,  during  our  two  weeks  stay  in  Louisiana,  about  the  factors  that  brought  this  sensational  recovery  of  the 
traditional  crop  of  Louisiana.  The  main  factor  was  necessity  for  a  means  of  livelihood  by  the  farmers.  It 
was  the  realization  that  for  them  it  was  cane  or  nothing.     No  other  crop  was  there  to  turn  to  as  a  substitute. 

The  resolution  of  dismayed,  bewildered  but  undefeated  planters  of  cane,  to  carry  on,  constituted  the 
latent  germ  of  recovery  that  bit  by  bit  in  the  course  of  several  years  became  an  irresistible  force.  The  surge 
forward  in  remaking  of  the  industry,  literally  remaking  the  crop  itself  in  terms  of  materials  and  methods,  had 
to  be  artfully  guided.  The  directional  implementation  of  the  industry  was  sugar-cane  technology,  a  wide 
and  varied  field  of  endeavor  in  which  every  member  present  tonight  is  a  specialist  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Collectively  you  must  be  credited  with  the  achievement  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  local  industry  the 
tools  by  which  it  was  able  to  extricate  itself  from  the  worst  natural  depression  since  the  birth  of  the  industry 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  fitting  therefore  that  we  should  be  here  tonight  as  the  guests  of  this  industry  to  rejoice  with  them 
in  their  return  by  rapid  strides  to  such  prosperity  as  is  given  to  any  industry  in  these  disjointed  days  of  ad- 
justment to  conditions  external  to  it.  The  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  can  proudly  say  that  it  is  not  fur- 
nishing from  its  ranks  hordes  of  unfortunate  citizens  to  swell  the  relief  rolls  of  the  country.  It  is  on  a  firmer 
footing  of  efficiency  than  ever  before  and  with  the  continued  support  of  sugar  technology,  the  industry  needs 
mainly  to  work  out  its  own  salvation  to  Insure  continuation  of  employment  and  furnishing  of  further  markets 
for  products  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  With  completer  realization  of  this  self  evident  truth  there  will  be 
greater  sympathy  and  solicitude  for  an  enterprise  that  is  doubly  based  on  a  continuing  natural  resource,  the 
lands  and  climate  here  that  are  second  to  none  measured  in  terms  of  increment  of  sugar  per  month  of  growing 
season  and  on  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  its  people. 

The  will  to  work  and  sweat  in  wringing  out  of  the  rich  delta  soil  its  maximum  products  is  not  lacking 
and  must  have  impressed  you  as  it  has  me. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  you  have  been  won  over  to  spontaneous  admiration  of  this  compact  little  industry 
and  its  people  and  it  is  plain  also  that  when  you  depart  to  your  far  flung  homes  you  will  carry  with  you  the 
well-wishes  of  your  colleagues  of  the  sugar  fraternity  here. 
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Washington  Observations 

(By    C.    J.    Bourg) 

The  progress  and  development  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  during  the  past  twelve  years  is  best 
understood  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  production 
of  47,000  tons  of  sugar  in  1926  and  the  prospective 
500,000  tons  production  in  1938.  What  more  convinc- 
ing one-sentence  demonstration  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  as  an  organiza- 
tion, could  be  offered:  A  chronological  listing  of 
the  accomplishments  of  the  League  would  serve  to 
give  detailed  information  as  to  performance,  but  all 
ol  this  long  list  could  not  bring  a  more  forceful  real- 
ization as  to  what  our  organization  has  meant  to  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  during  these  past  twelve 
years  of  demoralization,  recovery,  rehabilitation  and 
progress.  It  is  appropriate  to  point  out  that  unity 
has  been  the  most  effective  means  of  action  and 
success,  and  il  the  developments  have  been  slow  and 
1 1  the  progress  has  not  been  fully  satisfying,  it  is 
likewise  true  that  I  he  industry  itself  has  often  suf- 
fered from  individual  reluctance  or  lack  of  unity 
among  its  own.  It  is  pleasing  to  have  the  knowledge 
thai  there  is  presently  greater  unity  in  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry,  acting  through  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  than  has  ever  been  known  In  the  past. 
Even  greater  approach  to  complete  unity  is  in  the 
making,  with  the  realization  among  farmers  ami  all 
persons  engaged  In  the  production  ami  marketing  of 
sugar,  that  the  problems  in  sugar  are  not  individual 
problems  which  can  be  solved    by   independent  action, 


but    the    fact    unquestionably    is    that    the    solutions 
must  come  and  will  come  through  complete  unity. 

Sugar  Division  of  the   U.   S.   Department  of 
Agriculture 

The  "Sugar  Section"  as  a  name  has  been  interred 
in  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
in  its  stead  now  appears  the  name  "Sugar  Division". 
There  has  been  a  reorganization  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  entirely 
known  to  the  public  and  the  farmers  for  whose  ben- 
efit the  Department  is  established.  The  purpose  of 
reorganization,  as  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  is  to  coordinate  activities  and  to  create 
greater  efficiency  in  the  administration  of  farm  pro- 
grams. At  this  time  there  is  no  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Sugar  Division,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  there  will  be.  But  instead  of  having  a 
"Sugar  Section  of  the  AAA",  we  now  have  a  "Sugar 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture".  For 
the  present,  at  least,  the  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  Jones-Brown  Sugar 
Act  are  formed  in  the  Sugar  Division,  which  is  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration. The  table  of  organization  indicates  that 
the  Director  of  Marketing  and  Regulatory  Work 
will  have  among  his  duties  the  coordination  of  four 
agencies,  of  which  the  Sugar  Division  is  one. 
Whether  this  supervision  is  to  be  controlling  as  to 
policy,  or  merely  supervisory  as  to  procedure  and 
personnel,  has  not  been  announced.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  announcements  regarding  deter- 
minations and  rulings  and  decisions  on  the  sugar 
program  were  formerly  made  either  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  or  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  himself,  binder  the  new  set-up, 
the  Sugar  Division  has  what  is  called  'the  status  of 
a  bureau'  and  makes  announcements  lor  itself.  The 
field  work  for  all  agricultural  programs  is  still  being 
carried  out  through  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration, and  this  includes  the  work  of  State  and 
Parish  Committees,  the  distribution  and  gathering 
of  forms  and  data,  the  preparation  and  receiving  of 
applications  for  and  the  payment  of  cash  benefits 
under  the  various  agricultural  programs,  such  as 
soil  conservation  and  sugar  control.  Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  reorganization  has  not  brought  about 
any  change  which  is  noticeable  to  the  sugarcane 
grower.  We  have  no  indications  of  possible  changes 
as  to  policy  or  program.  In  all  sincerity  and  hope- 
fulness we  solemnly  announce,  as  did  the  knights  of 
old.  The  Sugar  Section  Is  Dead;  Long  Live  the  Sugar 
Division. 

Marketing   Problems 

Congress  gave  us  legislation  in  1937  which  was  a 
considerable  improvement  over  the  Jones-Costigan 
Act.  The  chief  improvement,  of  course,  was  the  in- 
crease of  the  minimum  quota  for  the  mainland  sugar- 
cane area  from  260,000  tons  to  420.000  tons,  and 
the  allotment  of  such  quota  in  terms  of  acreage,  in- 
stead of  tonnage.  However,  the  general  provisions 
as  to  quota  control  have  worked  out  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  present  price  is  very  much  on  the  bor- 
der-line of  that  which  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
domestic  sugar  producing  industry  as  a  whole.  In- 
creased costs  of  production  have  tended  to  make 
the  question  of  price  very  much  more  important,  since 
these  costs  are  also  controlled  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Sugar  Act.  Thus,  there  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  this  price-control  and  enforced  in- 
creased-costs  do  not   have  the  effect  of  largely   nulli- 
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fying  the  benefits  provided  in  the  Sugar  Act.  Addi- 
tionally, the  marketing  of  a  500,000  ton  crop  of 
sugar  presents  problems  which  did  not  exist  or  were 
not  so  difficult  to  meet  when  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry had  only  200,000  tons  of  sugar  or  thereabouts. 
We  must  recognize  therefore,  that  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  the  sugar  crop  is  the  most  immediately 
pressing  and  major  problem  for  Louisiana.  It  can 
be  met  with  complete  satisfaction  only  if  the  indus- 
try will  market  under  a  well-organized  and  co-ordi- 
nated plan.  Again  unity  is  essential,  and  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  present  crisis  and  future  difficulties 
of  marketing  in  forward  years  can  be  overcome  only 
by  a  united  program.  There  is  need  for  more  ware- 
houses and  cheaper  rates  for  warehousing.  There 
is  need  for  commercial  loans  quickly  obtainable  and 
at  minimum  rates  of  interest.  There  is  need  for  the 
extension  of  the  period  of  marketing  the  Louisiana 
crop  (a)  to  prevent  the  glutting  of  the  market  with 
Louisiana  sugars  during  the  limited  harvest  period, 
and  (b)  to  permit  raw  sugar  producers  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  average  price  period  in  the 
Sugarcane  Purchase  Contract,  which  determines  what 
they  shall  pay  growers  for  cane.  There  is  need  for 
a  practical  policy  of  selling  raw  sugar  futures,  which 
may  require  the  advancement  of  the  opening  date 
in  the  Sugarcane  Purchase  Contract  to  August  and 
perhaps  the  extension  of  the  closing  date  to  May  1st. 
Hawaii  has  demonstrated  that  orderly  marketing  on 
an  industry  basis  can  be  made  successful,  and  we 
anticipate  that  the  unity  and  the  progressive  lead- 
ership in  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  will  bring 
about  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of  orderly  marketing 
applicable  and  acceptable  to  Louisiana. 


Publicity  Campaign  Launched 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  announced 
plans  for  a  nation  wide  campaign  in  behalf  of  the 
American  sugarcane   industry. 

Following  a  meeting  at  Thibodaux,  La.,  a  special 
committee  consisting  of  Charles  A.  Farwell,  Chair- 
man, Percy  A.  Lemann,  Harry  Row,  Dubourg  Thi- 
baut,  Walter  Godchaux,  Jr.,  Stephen  C.  Munson, 
C.  F.  Dahlberg,  Frank  L.  Barker,  R.  H.  Chadwick 
and  D.  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  drafted  plans  calling  for  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  familiarize  the  nation  with  the 
economic  importance  of  American  sugar  In  outlining 
the  program  Committee  Chairman  Charles  A.  Far- 
well  said,  "We  are  convinced  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  important  officials  of  the  National 
Administration,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  are  inade- 
quately informed  of  the  position,  standing  and  eco- 
nomic importance  to  the  nation  of  the  sugar  industry. 
We  recognize,  too,  that  the  national  opinion  is  far 
behind  the  progressive  strides  that  the  industry  has 
made  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  is  our  job 
in  behalf  of  the  cane  growers  to  correct  these  opin- 
ions and  establish  both  in  the  view  of  the  nation  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  nation's  leaders  the  importance 
of  our  industry  so  that  they  in  turn  will  support  such 
programs,  legislation,  etc.,  as  will  encourage  and 
make  possible  the  continued  development  of  the  do- 
mestic  sugar   industry." 

Following  the  meeting  at  Thibodaux  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  committee  had  appointed  Scott 
Wilson  of  New  Orleans  as  publicity  counsel. 


A  Message  of  Appreciation 

The  letter  printed  below  has  been  written  to  Gov- 
ernor Richard  W.  Leche,  Senators  Overton  and 
Ellender  and  the  eight  Louisiana  Congressmen. 

New   Orleans,    Nov.   7,    1938. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  held  November  5th,  1938 
I  was  instructed  to  write  you  and  express  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  League  for  the  very  fine  spirit  of  helpfulness 
and  co-operation  that  you  have  shown  towards  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry  in  the  fight  it  is  engaged  in  to  bring 
about  conditions,  legislative  and  economic,  that  will  enable 
it   to   live    and   prosper. 

While  we  are  sure  you  already  realize  it,  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  point  out  that  the  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  under  the  wide  latitude  given  to  the 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  perhaps  passed  on  by 
him  to  his  subordinates,  is  strangling  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry    to    death. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest,  and  in  some  years  is  the 
greatest,  of  all  the  agricultural  industries  of  this  State. 
Were  the  tax  revenues  derived  from  it  to  cease  through 
inability  to  pay  them  the  Commonwealth  of  Louisiana 
would  be  in  the  most  desperate  plight  it  has  ever  known 
since  Reconstruction  Days.  In  addition  some  200,000 
people   would   lose   their  livelihood. 

Unfortunately  this  possibility  is  not  chimerical.  We 
have  been  reluctant  to  accept  the  possibility  of  it,  but 
repeated  turns  of  the  screw  have  forced  upon  us  the 
realization  that  the  danger  is  real.  This  appreciation  of 
your  help  comes,   therefore,   from   our  hearts. 

Yours   truly, 
REGINALD    DYKERS, 
Vice    President    &    General    Manager. 


Is  Not  This  Simple  Arithmetic  Correct? 

By  R.  M.  Murphy,   President,   State  Agricultural 
Credit   Corporation,  Inc. 

f Ton  s ,, 

Estimated  Cane  Production  in  Lou- 
isiana   for     1938___  514.000 

1938  Quota    available    as    of    August 

31,     1938..  ...262.000 

Less     Florida     1938     fall     production 

(est.)  .  30,000 

Total   Quota    available   for    La.    1938 

Sugar    Crop 232,000 

La.  Sugar  1938  production  that  can- 
not be  marketed  under  1938  quota 
and  must  be  marketed  under  1939 
quota    2s2,000 

1939  Quota   .  .....406,000 

Less   (est.)    1939  Florida  production..  60,000     346.000 

Deduct  1938  sugar  that  must  be  car- 
ried  over   to"  1939..  282,000 

Amount  of  1939  Louisiana  sugar 
crop  that  can  be  marketed  under 
1939    quota  only  64,000 

Definition  of  "Refined"  Sugar 

That  the  term  "refined"  as  applied  to  sugar  in 
Section  7(c)  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Bill  refers  only 
to  sugar  produced  from  other  and  inferior  sugar, 
and  not  to  sugar,  however  good,  produced  directly 
from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  is  made  clear  by  the 
letter  printed  below  written  under  date  of  Oct.  27th. 
1*^38,  to  the  two  organizations  in  Washington  that 
represent  the  producers  of  beet  sugar  by  Administra- 
tor I'"..  F.  Andrews  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division 
ol   the  U.   S.  Department  of   Labor: 
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Washington,  D.  C,  October  27,  1938. 
The   United   States   Beet   Sugar  Association 
Tower   Building 
Washington,    D.    C. 

Farmers   and    Manufacturers   Beet    Sugar   Association 
Union   Trust    Building 
Washington,   D.   C. 
Gentlemen: 

We  have  examined  your  brief  dated  September  27,  1938, 
relative  to  the  applicability  of  the  provisions  of  Section 
7(c)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  to  the  pro- 
cessing  of   sugar   beets    and    sugar   beet    molasses. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  contained  in  your  brief, 
which  is  assumed  to  be  true,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  processing  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  beet  molasses  into 
direct-consumption  sugar  is  within  the  exemption  provided 
by  Section  7(c)  for  employers  engaged  in  the  "processing 
of  sugar  beets,  sugar  beet  molasses  *  *  into  sugar  (but 
not  refined  sugar)  ':  *  ."  This  conclusion  assumes  that 
the  term  "refined  sugar"  as  used  in  the  Act  was  not 
intended  to  refer  to  the  product  of  the  processing  of 
sugar  beets  or  sugar  beet  molasses.  The  exemption  would 
not  apply,  however,  to  employees  engaged  in  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  refining  of  sugar  derived  from  beets  or 
molasses. 

We  are  likewise  of  the  opinion  that  the  exemption  in 
Section  7(c)  relating  to  sugar  beet  or  molasses  processing 
extends  to  employees  outside  the  factory  engaged  in  re- 
ceiving beets  from  farmers  and  loading  them  for  trans- 
portation, or  transporting  them  directly,  to  the  factory. 
Whether  the  exemption  is  applicable  to  other  employees 
not  engaged  in  the  factory  itself  would  appear  to  depend 
upon  whether  their  activities  were  seasonal  by  reason  of 
the    seasonal   movement    of   the   commodity    processed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  interpretations  are 
based  upon  a  one-sided  presentation  of  the  facts,  without 
opportunity  for  hearing  having  been  afforded  other  inter- 
ested persons.  More  thorough  investigation  may,  there- 
fore,   require    a   change    in  these    interpretations. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Act  does  not  empower 
the  Administrator  to  make  rulings  including  or  excluding 
employees  from  the  exemption  in  Section  7(c)  applicable 
to  the  processing  of  sugar  beets  or  molasses.  Particular 
operations  or  employees  are  included  within  the  exemp- 
tion by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  the  Act  itself  as  interpre- 
ted by  the  courts.  Interpretations  by  the  Administrator 
cannot  confer  immunity  upon  employers  from  suits  by 
employees   under   Section   16(b)    of   the    Act. 


Determinations  of  Sugarcane  Wax  In 
Louisiana 

By    C.    A.    Fort,    Carbohydrate    Research    Division, 

Bureau   of   Chemistry   and  Soils,   U.   S. 

Department    of   Agriculture. 

The  waxes  associated  with  sugarcane,  while  small 
in  proportional  quantity,  are  nevertheless  important 
because  of  their  deleterious  effect  on  juice  clarifica- 
tion and  sugar  quality,  and  also  because  in  at  least 
one  sugarcane  region  they  have  been  recovered  as 
a  salable  by-product.  The  waxes  occur  principally, 
but  not  entirely,  on  the  surface  of  the  cane  and  are 
to  a  considerable  extent  dispersed  into  the  juice 
during  milling.  Defecation  removes  much  of  the 
wax  from  the  juice  but  some  of  it  remains  in  the 
clarified  juice  and  eventually  contaminates  the 
sugars  and  molasses.  The  wax  removed  by  defeca- 
tion is  concentrated  in  the  filter  press  muds  and 
may  form  from  7%  to  17''  ol  the  dry  weight  of 
same. 

A  number  of  reports  have  appeared  concerning 
the  wax  contenl  ol  filter  press  muds  and  the  prop- 
erties ol  the  wax  recovered  dierefrom.  However, 
the  literature  contains  very  lew  references  to  the 
amounts  ol  wax  as  determined  on  whole  cane. 
Brown  and  Blouin  in  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  bulletin  Mo.  ('l  reported  a  value  ol 
0.38$    fats   and    waxes  on   cane.     "A    Handbook  for 


Cane  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  Their  Chemists"  by 
Spencer  and  Meade  gives  the  value  of  0.20%.  It 
seemed  desirable  to  obtain  information  concerning 
the  wax  content  of  the  present  commercial  varieties 
in  Louisiana  and  a  preliminary  study,  which  was 
made  on  samples  prepared  during  the  1937  harvest, 
will    now   be   considered. 

The  cane  samples  (1)  were  prepared  by  disinte- 
grating the  whole  cane  in  a  Wiley  mill.  A  weighed 
portion  of  the  ground  cane  was  oven  dried.  The 
dried  material  was  later  extracted  with  hot  carbon 
tetrachloride,  the  solvent  evaporated  and  the  waxes 
weighed.  In  this  discussion  the  term  *'cane  wax" 
will  include  cane  fats,  for  no  separation  was  made 
and  the  solvent  very  probably  removed  both  fats 
and  waxes. 

The  cane  studied  represented  the  three  varieties, 
Co.  281,  Co.  290  and  CP.  28-19,  obtained  from  a 
number  of  test  fields  within  25  miles  of  Houma.  In 
all,  24  determinations  were  made  this  season  and  as 
the  results  were  rather  consistent  they  will  be  pre- 
sented in  spite  of  the  limited  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion. 

Of  the  three  varieties  examined,  Co.  281  showed 
the  lowest  wax  content,  namely,  0.21%  of  the 
original  cane  basis.  CP.  28-19  from  the  same 
test  fields  averaged  0.23%,  and  Co.  290  showed 
0.24%.  Waxes  per  ton  of  cane  would  be  indicated 
to  be  4.2  lbs.  for  Co.  281  and  4.8  lbs.  for  Co.  290. 
A  contrast  of  the  same  order  was  noted  when  the 
cane  from  different  fields  was  compared.  Of  the 
six  fields  sampled,  one  showed  an  average  (for 
CP.  28-19  and  Co.  290)  of  0.21%  waxes  while  at 
another  the  value  of  0.25%  was  obtained.  A  com- 
parison was  also  made  of  fertilized  and  unfertilized 
cane.  Fertilization  appeared  to  cause  a  slieht  de- 
crease in  wax  content.  The  extremes  found  on  in- 
dividual samples  due  to  the  combined  effect  of  all 
factors  were  0.19%  and  0.26%,  which  is  a  contrast 
of  3.8  to  5.2  lbs.  wax  per  ton  of  cane.  The  general 
average  of  all  tests  was  0.225%  or  4.5  lbs.  wax  per 
ton   cane. 

A  more  extended  study  is  planned  to  establish  the 
characteristics  of  the  other  commercial  varieties  and 
the  effect  of  the  environment  at  more  widely  sepa- 
rated test  fields.  The  present  indication  of  a  rather 
uniform  wax  content  is  very  possibly  misleading  but 
the  comparative  trends  shown  by  the  three  varieties 
examined  are  probably  true.  While  the  commercial 
value  of  sugarcane  wax  has  not  become  established, 
it  has  possibilities  in  this  direction  which  should  be 
investigated.  Experiments  are  planned  along  the 
lines  of  recovering  the  wax  direct  from  the  cane  as 
well  as  from  the  filter  press  muds. 

(1)  The  samples  of  caue  were  obtained  through  the  re- 
operation of  the  Divisions  of  Sugar  Plant  and  Soil  Fertility 
Investigations    of   the    Bureau    of    Plant    Industrv. 


Sugarcane  Variety  Report  For  Seasons 
1935, 1936  and  1937 

By  C.  B.  Gouaux 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  has  conducted  sugar  cane  var- 
iety tests  at  Cinclare,  Reserve  and  Glenwood  on 
the  first  Mississippi  bottom  soils;  at  Sterling  on 
the  Teche  soils;  at  Billeaud  and  Youngsville  on  Mis- 
sissippi Terrace  soils;  and  at  Runkie  and  Meeker 
011    the    Red    River    soils.      Annual    reports    of    this 
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work  have  been  sent  out  from  time  to  time.  Now 
that  data  have  been  accumulated,  a  three  year 
average  of  the  yield  of  cane  and  sugar,  calculated 
on  both  a  ton  basis  and  an  acre  basis,  is  presented 
as  a  more  reliable  guide  for  the  cane  growers  than 
were  the  annual  reports. 

Mississippi   River    First    Bottom    Soils 

The  results  from  the  three  alluvial  section  test 
fields  on  Mississippi  River  first  bottom  soils  indicate 
that  C.  P.  28-19,  C.  P.  29-320  and  C.  P.  28-11  are 
the  three  most  important  field  varieties,  having  prov- 
en their  early  maturing  and  good  field  yielding  quali- 
ties as  plant  canes  and  stubbles.  While  Co.  290 
has  compared  favorably  with  the  highest  ranking 
variety,  C.  P.  28-19  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre,  and 
has  surpassed  C.  P.  29-320  and  C.  P.  28-11  in  this 
respect,  it  has  consistently  given  analyses  that  are 
below  the  requirements  for  standard  cane.  The  Co. 
290  variety  should  be  used  as  a  commercial  held  cane 
only  on  the  heavy  and  poorly  drained  soil  types,  and 
in  accordance  with  previous  recommendations  it  is 
not  advisable  or  safe  to  plant  this  midseason  matur- 
ing variety  on  an  extensive  field  basis  in  this  area. 
C.  P.  29-116  is  in  the  same  class  with  Co.  290,  be- 
ing a  heavy  field  producer  with  a  tendency  to  give 
low  sucrose  tests  on  Yazoo  soil.  The  planting  of  this 
variety  on  such  soils  should  be  limited  in  the  same 
way   as   Co.   290. 

Co.  281,  which  is  lowest  of  the  present  commer- 
cial canes  in  yield  of  sugar  per  acre,  should  be 
planted  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  insurance 
against  cold  loss  in  the  latter  part  of  the  grinding 
season. 

Bayou  Teche  Soils 
In  the  Teche  section  Co.  290  is  the  leading  var- 
iety, with  C.  P.  29-320,  C.  P.  28-19,  C.  P.  28-11  and 
Co.  281  following  in  the  order  named.  The  newly 
released  C  P.  29-116,  which  has  not  yet  been  tested 
sufficiently  for  us  to  be  sure  of  its  merit,  has  yielded 
well.  It  justifies  extensive  plantation  trials  in 
comparison   with   Co.   290. 

In  this  area  the  yields  from  Co.  281  in  com- 
parison with  other  canes  have  not  been  as  satisfac- 
tory as  those  on  the  river  soils.  On  account  of  the 
milder  climate  there  is  not  so  great  a  need  for 
windrowing  here,  and  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  advisability  of  limited  windrowing  of  secon- 
dary keeping  canes  such  as  C.  P.  29-116  and  Co.  290. 
Mississippi  River  Terrace  Soils 
On  the  Mississippi  River  Terrace  soils  (Lintonia 
and  Olivier),  Co.  290  is   the  leading  variety,   with  C. 


P.  29-320,  C.  P.  28-11   and  C.  P.  28-19  following  in 
the  order  named. 

Under  limited  tests  C.  P.  29-116  has  compared 
favorably  with  Co.  290  and  deserves  extensive  plan- 
tation trials  throughout  this  section. 

Due  to  the  many  cases  of  low  yields  with   Co.  281 
in    this    section    it    is    recommended    that    this    variety 
be    planted    only    on    the    most    fertile    soils.      Unfor- 
tunately,   this    forces    the    cane    planters    to    depend 
more   on   secondary   windrowing   canes. 
Red    River   Soils 
On  the  Red  River  soils,  C.  P.  29-320,  C.  P.  28-19. 
C.  P.  28-11,  and  Co.  281   are  the  four  best  varieties. 
Co.   290   and    C.    P.   29-116    are   both    heavy   yielding 
canes  with  exceedingly  low  sucrose  tests,  which  make 
them    very    dangerous    for    planting    in    this    northern 
area. 

The  performance  of  C.  P.  29-320  is  outstanding 
in  this  area  and  it  probably  will  become  the  most 
popular  cane.  Both  C.  P.  28-19  and  C.  P.  28-11  have 
given  good  results,  the  latter  being  recommended 
especially  for  poorly  drained  stiff  soils  and  lands 
infested  with  Johnson  grass. 

Even  though  Co.  281  does  not  compare  with  the 
other  three  commercial  canes  in  sucrose  content,  it 
should  be  included  in  the  present  planting  program 
for  windrowing  purposes.  In  attempting  to  grow 
this  variety  on  the  Red  River  soils,  however,  every- 
thing that  is  reasonably  possible  should  be  done  to 
insure  early  .  germination,  thereby  giving  the  cane 
the  best  chance  to  make  an  early  growth  and  to 
mature. 

Protection  Against  Losses  from  Cold  Damage 
For  a  number  of  years  the  tonnage  of  sugar  cane 
in  Louisiana  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  while 
the  capacity  at  the  mills  has  increased  too,  the 
increase  in  milling  rate  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  cane  production.  On  that  account  the 
grinding  season  has  steadily  been  lengthening,  until 
it  is  becoming  almost  common  practice  for  some  of 
the  mills  to  run  until  the  last  days  of  January  and 
even  into  February.  This  practice  has  increased 
the  cold  hazard  tremendously  and  without  Co.  281 
the  risk  would  be  too  great  for  anyone  to  take. 
The  data  presented  have  already  shown  that  the 
grower  can  make  more  sugar  per  acre  by  planting 
varieties  other  than  Co.  281.  Even  though  this 
be  true,  however,  he  must  plant  Co.  281  for  wind- 
rowing  purposes.  The  question,  then,  is  how  can 
he  get  the  most  out  oi  this  windrowing  cane.  In 
order  to   set   up   yields   from   all   commercial   varieties 


INDR0  STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS- EMULSIFY -STICK      SEPARATE! 

We  have  compounded,  especially  for  the  sugar  industry,  a  steam  cylinder  oil  that  emul- 
sifies immediately — does  not  wash  from  the  cylinder  under  bad  water  conditions, — sepa- 
rates readily  and  practically  eliminates  oil  contamination  of  the  condensate.  It  costs  no 
more   than   ordinary   cylinder   oils. 

MOTOR  AND  TRACTOR  OILS 


N0FL0  NO.  5/0  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 

(Semi-Fluid) 


TED  NO.  4  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 

(Mineral) 


MILL   JOURNAL-CHOPPER-DISC-   HI-PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 

We   specialize   in    the   manufacture    of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery   Lubricants. 
Quality  products  made  in   Louisiana   by   Louisianians. 
Bennett    A.    Molter,    Manager,   Industrial   Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans. Louisiana 
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in  a  more  comparative  manner,  the  yields  from 
each  test  field  have  been  figured  on  a  percentage 
basis,  that  from  Co.  281  always  being  valued  at 
100  per  cent.  A  glance  at  this  table  will  show  that 
on  the  river  test  fields  the  plant  cane  of  the  higher 
yielding  varieties  exceeds  Co.  281  in  sugar  produc- 
tion by  1  per  cent  to  29  per  cent;  that  the  compara- 
tive yields  of  first-year  stubble  show  a  range  of 
from  10  per  cent  less  to  49  per  cent  greater  than 
Co.  281;  and  that  in  the  second  year  stubble  this 
range  increases  from  21  per  cent  greater  to  103  per 
cent  greater  in  favor  of  the  higher  sugar  yielding 
varieties.  These  same  variations  pertain  to  the 
relative  yielding  rates  between  the  different  varieties 
in  the  other  sections  of  the  state,  except  that  they 
become  more  widely  separated  until  on  the  Red  River 
soils  there  is  as  much  as  140  per  cent  superiority  in 
favor   of  C.   P.   29-320. 

From  these  figures  it  would  seem  to  be  momen- 
tarily sound  to  plant  no  more  Co.  281  than  was 
calculated  to  be  sufficient  to  insure  reasonable  se- 
curity against  cold  damage.  Further,  Co.  281  should 
not  be  kept  after  the  first  year  stubble  crop  unless 
an  individual  planter  knows  that  under  his  planta- 
tion conditions  the  second  year  stubble  of  this  var- 
iety will  yield  about  as  high  a  tonnage  as  will  first 
year  stubble.  Second  year  stubbles  of  other  varie- 
ties seem  to  be  profitable,  but  the  supply  of  Co.  281 
should  come   from   plant  and   first  year   stubble   cane. 
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Hawaiian  Sugarcane  Prices  Approved 
For  1938  Program 

(OH, rial  Press  Release) 
Washington,  D.  C,  October   lli,   1938. 

Prices  which  processors  who  are  also  producers 
have  agreed  10  pay  growers  lor  sugarcane  produced 
in  Hawaii  in  1938,  have  been  found  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  will  qualify  processor-producers  for 
conditional  payments  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
the  Sugar  Division  ol  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced   today. 

The  determination  applies  to  prices  paid  lor  cane 
harvested  during  the  calendar  year  1('3S  in  Hawaii 
by  adherent  planters.  (Adherent  planters  are  those 
who  grow  cane  under  contract  with  pi  occssor-pro- 
ducers  and  who  depend  largely  upon  the  mills  foi 
grants  ''I  credit,  machinery,  labor  and   finance.) 

At  the  public  hearings  held  in  the  sugarcane  grow- 
ing districts   ol    Hawaii,   associations    representing   ap- 


proximately 90  percent  of  the  adherent  planters  were 
unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  existing  cane 
grinding  agreements,  provided  the  benefit  payments 
were  treated  as  part  of  the  price  of  sugar.  The 
Hawaiian  plantation  producers  have  arranged  to  meet 
this  requirement  of  their  adherent  planters  through 
a  supplemental  agreement,  which  further  provides  as 
follows : 

1.  In  the  event  of  curtailment  of  acreage  under 
the  Sugar  Act.  the  required  reduction  of  acre- 
age is  to  be  made  on  that  part  of  the  farming 
unit  which  is  totally  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
plantation  producer,  and  no  curtailment  is  to 
be  met  by  the  adherent  planter,  except  with 
his  specific  consent. 

2.  Upon  request  of  the  adherent  planter,  the  plan- 
tation producer  is  to  make  advances  in  cash  at 
the  rate  of  #40  per  acre.  Such  cash  advances 
are  to  be  in  addition  to  the  customary  advances 
in  kind  for  fertilizer,  seed,  use  of  equipment, 
etc.,  and  there  is  to  be  no  recourse  against  the 
adherent  planter  if  the  proceeds  of  his  crop  are 
insufficient  to  repay  such  cash  advances. 

3.  Where  the  adherent  planter  on  the  farming 
unit  receives  no  benefit  payment  in  any  year 
because  the  cane  which  he  is  cultivating  is  not 
being  harvested  in  that  year,  the  plantation  pro- 
ducer shall  meet  all  increases  in  wages  which 
may  be  required  under  the  labor  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  "proportionate 
share",  or  farm  allotment,  for  each  farm  in  Hawaii 
for  the  1938  crop  will  be  the  amount  of  sugar  recov- 
erable from  the  sugarcane  harvested  during  the  cal- 
endar year    1938. 


FOR  BIGGER  SUGAR  PROFITS 
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1.  LOW  COST  NITROGEN  —  Leading  special  distributing  machinery  . 
sugar  producers  and  agricultural  au-  doesn't  burn  or  dust  .  .  resists  le: 
thorities  consider  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  jng  .  .  and  can  be  applied  any  t 
the  most  desirable  low-cost  nitrogen  that  fits  in  best  with  crop  arid  la 
carrier.  management. 

2.  HIGH  YIELDS  AND  PROFITS  -  Regular  _.  „  .ninciANA  «npflR  INMIS 
users  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. have  se-     5.  HELPS    LOUISIANA    SUGAR    INDUS 

cured  high  average  yields  of  both  cane  -Domestic  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  : 
and  sugar-its  use  has  always  proved  domestic  product— made  in  Anier 
profitable.  Every   dollar   you   spend    for   Dome 

Sulphate      means      added      purchai 

3.  EARLIER    MATURITY  —  Growers    say     power   for   Louisiana   sugar.  ..in 
Sulphate-fertilized  cane  matures  earlier     with  the  a;ms  0f  the  American  Su 
—ripening  before  frost.  Cane  League— "for  the  encouragem 

4.  EASY  TO  USE  -  Sulphate  of  Ammo-  of  home  industries  as  against  fore 
nia     is    easily    applied  .  .  .  requires    no     competition." 

^A  M.ihe  your  nitiogen  feitilizer  Domestic  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
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The  undersigned  desires  to  effect  a  local 
Brokerage  arrangement  with  producers 
of  "Louisiana  Crystals."  Correspon- 
dence is  solicited  with  such  manufacturers 
or  their  authorized  agents. 
GEO.   P.   CHAMBERLAIN,     Natchez,  Miss. 


Raw  Sugar  Sale  Negotiated 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  announced 
Nov.  11th  that  after  daily  negotiations  extending  for 
about  ten  days  the  Raw  Sugar  Committee  of  the 
League  and  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Co.  have 
arrived  at  an  understanding  in  regard  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  the  American  has  of- 
fered to  purchase  a  considerable  block  of  Louisiana 
raw  sugar,  aggregating  some  22,500  tons  of  1938 
sugar  for  deliver)-  in  the  three  weeks  beginning  No- 
vember 14th,  November  21st  and  November  28th, 
respectively,  at  the  rate  of  7500  tons  per  week  and 
51,000  tons  of  sugar  deliverable  in  1939  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  5700  tons  per  week  for  nine  weeks 
starting  with  the  week  that  begins  December  30th, 
1938.  The  sugar  delivered  in  1938  will  be  priced 
at  the  average  of  the  weekly  quotations  of  the  Cane 
Products  Trade  Association  and  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
and  Rice  Exchange  for  the  whole  of  the  seven  pric- 
ing weeks  beginning  November  11th,  1938  and  ending 
December  29th,  1938.  On  the  above  22,500  tons  the 
American  will  make  pro-forma  down  payments  of 
90%  of  the  official  average  price  of  the  two  Ex- 
changes for  the  week  during  which  the  sugar  ar- 
rives at  the  Refinery,  balance  to  be  paid  at  the  end 
of  the  year  when  the  average  for  the  whole  seven 
weeks  beginning  November  11th,  1938  and  ending 
December  29th,  1938  is  determinable.  The  sugar  de- 
livered in  1939  will  be  paid  for  at  the  average  weekly 
price  as  quoted  by  the  two  Exchanges  for  the  week 
during  which   the   sugar   is   delivered. 

All  raw  sugar  producers  in  Louisiana  were  notified 
of  the  above  on  Nov.  11th,  so  that  they  would  have 
opportunity  to  tender  some  of  their  sugar  if  they  so 
desire.  The  dead-line  for  receiving  tenders  was  set 
at  1:30  P.  M.  Nov.  15th,  at  which  time  they  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American   Sugar   Cane  League   Takes 
pleasure    in   offering   a    comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your   convenience. 


RUST-OLEUM  CORPORATION 


1820    W.    GRAND    AVE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints     in 
all  colors. 


CHICAGO,   ILL, 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


"Pi?id  EcOnon^.MorN'* 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
All  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%  more  surface  than  ordinary 
paints. 

Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 

Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 

heating. 


SOME    OF    THE    USERS 
Youngsville    Sugar    Co.  Smedes  Bro§. 

Alice    C.    Planting    Co.  Bllleaud    Sugar    Co. 

San  Francisco  Planting  Co.  Godchaux    Sugar   Co. 

St.    Louis    Planting    Co.  Poplar   Grove   Planting  Co. 

and   thousands   more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    &    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,   La. 


Raceland   Factory 
Raceland,    La. 
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11th   Floor 
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LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203    Levert    Bldg.,    823    Perdido    Street 

Phones    RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond    9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO. ,  Inc. 

Brokers    and    Distributors 
SUGAR    and    MOLASSES 

SUGAR   FUTURES 

American  Bank  Building  New   Orleans,   La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUGAR 

COW    PEAS— FERTILIZERS 


207    North    Peters    St. 


New    Orleans,    U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

Wholesale   Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors    for    Minneapolis    Moline 

Implements    and    Studebaker    Cane    Gears 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 
Manufacturers   and    Repairers 

of 
SUGAR    MACHINERY 


AERO' 


AMERICAN  CYAN  AMID  CO 


30   Rockefeller  Plaza 


New   York 


•serving  the  port  of  new  orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 


FOR    SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 
837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 


American  Molasses  Co. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA   BANK   BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your   Offerings 
Correspondence   Invited 


Domestic   and    Foreign 


FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL    GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,   INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 
Pipe,    Boiler    Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and   Domestic 

SUGAR    AND    MOLASSES    BROKERS 

201   Nola  Building  —  407  Carondelet   St. 
Phone  RAvmond  0679  NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 
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An  extraordinary  feature  attending  the  "planned  economy"  program  of  the  present  National  Ad- 
ministration is  the  rapid  development,  among  the  very  people  it  purports  to  help,  of  all  sorts  of  move- 
ments and  expedients  to  save  themselves  from  its  effects.  As  we  write  this,  for  instance,  we  read  that 
the  men  who  raise,  service,  sell  and  ship  American  grown  cotton  banded  themselves  together,  according 
to  an  Associated  Press  report,  at  a  meeting  in  Memphis  on  November  31st,  "to  fight  for  the  life  of  their 
industry."  At  the  meeting  it  was  declared:  "We  are  threatened  with  extinction.  Is  our  industry  going 
to  be  juggled  about  by  politicians  and  demagogues^  Are  we  going  to  lay  down  our  jobs  and  let  our  industry 
go  to  ruin^  Or  are  we  going  to  get  together  and  fight  for  our  industry?"  When  we  consider  the  fact  that  the 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  advisors  have  used  more  necromancy  concocting  panaceas  for 
cotton  than  for  any  other  agricultural  crop  this  outburst  speaks  for  itself.  The  conclusion  reached  at 
Memphis  was  that  the  cotton  people  must  raise  some  $200,000  to  carry  on  a  battle,  especially  through 
advertising  and  other  forms  of  publicity,  to  save  themselves  from  ruin. 

The  news  is  now  released  that  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  which  produces  approximately 
$30,000,000  worth  of  sugar  a  year  and  gives  employment,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  some  200,000  people, 
and  which  has  been  the  target  of  more  misdirected  official  theorizing  than  it  can  survive,  has  organized 
to  make  a  similar  fight.  Those  engaged  in  it  are  raising  a  fund  with  which  they  intend,  through  the 
press  of  the  Nation,  to  tell  the  story  of  their  frustrated  efforts,  the  story  of  the  hamstringing  of  their 
endeavors  and  ambitions,  and  the  story  of  the  blundering  bureaucratic  policies,  rather  than  any  in- 
tention of  the  law  makers,  that  have  thwarted  their  progress  towards  prosperity.  They  are  tired  of 
having  the  din  of  the  Washington  tom-toms  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  legitimate 
music  and  intend  to  publicly  define  it  as  a  pandemonium  of  ineptitude  and  a  discord  of  ill-will.  To  do 
this  will  take  money,  but  it  is  realized  that  the  officials  who  are  clothed  by  law  with  the  authority  to 
administer,  and,  to  a  large  degree,  the  authority  to  interpret,  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  are  deliberately 
turning  the  screw  tighter  and  tighter  to  whatever  extent  a  hostile  construction  of  the  text  of  the  law 
will  permit  and  that  Louisiana  must  either  fight  or  die. 

So  there  is  going  to  be  a  fight 

The  story  of  the  garroting  of  the  domestic  cane  sugar  industry,  not  by  Congress  but  by  Bureau- 
crats, is  going  to  be  told  to  the  fair  minded  people  of  America. 
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Dr.  Dalton  on  Sugar 

Dr.  John  E.  Dalton,  now  assistant  to  the  Execu- 
tive Vice  President  of  the  National  Sugar  Refining 
Co.  of  New  Jersey,  but  who  preceded  Dr.  Joshua 
Bernhardt  as  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  AAA, 
has  written  a  "Four  Year  Review  of  Federal  Sugar 
Control." 

Dr.  Dalton  is  now  on  the  outside  looking  in,  but 
as  he  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  on  the  in- 
side looking  out  he  is  in  a  position  to  write  at  least 
more  entertainingly,  if  not  more  authoritatively,  than 
most  other  people.  He  realizes,  and  says,  that  under 
present  legislation,  the  Government  controls  the  in- 
come of  those  engaged  in  sugar  production  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  points  out  that  this  control 
has  served  to  keep  the  price  substantially  above  the 
so  called  "world  price,"  which  is,  however,  a  sort  of 
hypothetical  price  at  best  and  not  suitable  as  a  basis 
for   statistics. 

One  may  admit  all  this  and  still  be  eager  for  some 
discussion  that  ignores  theory,  and  the  bare  asser- 
tion ol  facts,  and  which  undertakes  to  analyze  the 
practical  effeel  <>l  the  Government's  policy  on  the 
lives  and  incomes  and  well  being  of  its  people,  but 
there  is  not  much  ol  this  in  Dr.  Dalton's  booklet. 
Is  the  level  ol  the  United  States  price  for  sugar, 
as  maintained  by  the  Government,  far  enough  above 
the  "world  price"  lor  the  United  States  sugar  pro- 
ducers to  make  money,  expand  their  business  and 
employ  more  people?  That  is  the  vital  point,  1ml 
one  could   hardly   expect    an   ex-professor  ol    economics 


at  Harvard  to  bother  much  with  it,  or  care  much 
about  it.  and  Dr.  Dalton  doesn't  He  has  distin- 
guished precedent.  Sir  Isaac  Xewton  was  interested 
in  finding  out  why  apples  fall  to  the  ground  from 
trees,  and  not  at  all  in  the  plight  the  orchardist  is 
in    when   too   many   of  them   fall. 

On  the  whole  the  author  of  the  booklet  appears  to 
look  on  the  functioning  of  the  present  sugar  legisla- 
tion, or  at  least  on  its  administration,  with  a  mildly 
critical  eye.  He  confers  no  accolade  on  it,  and  in 
his  closing  page  he  says,  "It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  debate  which  has  arisen  regarding  price- 
fixing  has  not  been  over  the  merit  of  that  general 
policy,  but  over  whether  or  not  the  Secretary  has 
correctly  interpreted  the  Act  and  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. A  delegated  power  to  administrative  officers 
who  fix  prices,  without  a  clear  declaration  of  policy 
by  Congress,  has  given  rise  to  a  dispute  as  to  what 
a  "fair  price"  for  sugar  should  be.  It  is  reasonably 
certain  that  this  dispute  will  continue  until  the  Act 
is  clarified." 


Pythium  Root  Rot  of  Sugarcane 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes, 
Principal  Pathologist  in  Charge  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  are  in  receipt  of 
a  copy  of  Technical  Bulletin  No.  666.  by  R.  D. 
Rands  and  Ernest  Dopp  entitled  "Pythium  Root  Rot 
of  Sugarcane."  This  publication  discusses  the  great 
damage  done  to  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  by  root  dis- 
ease, which  has  persisted  in  spite  of  the  introduction 
of  new  cane  varieties,  and  it  is  a  minute  study  of 
the  subject,  containing  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  with 
tables,  drawings,  photographs  and  charts.  The  sum- 
mary appearing  at  the  end  of  the  Bulletin  indicates 
that  the  character  and  condition  of  the  soil,  the 
drainage  and  the  temperature  all  bear  directly  on 
root  rot  prevalence  but  there  are  other  factors  and 
some  varieties  of  cane  are  much  more  susceptible 
than  others. 

While  the  summary  is  rather  longer  than  is  usual 
in  publications  of  the  kind  the  importance  of  the 
subject  is  so  great  and  the  work  done  by  the  authors 
is  so  exhaustive  and  thorough  that  we  print  the 
whole   summary   below,    as    follows: 

"Since  the  failure  in  1923  to  1926  of  the  old  noble 
varieties  of  sugarcane  in  Louisiana,  which  was  due 
to  combined  damage  from  mosaic,  red  rot.  and  the 
so-called  root  disease,  the  last-mentioned  trouble 
has  continued  to  be  a  serious  problem:  this  despite 
the  restoration  of  the  industry  from  the  introduction 
of  somewhat  more  resistant  and  vigorous  hybrid 
canes.  On  the  latter,  root  rot  is  obviously  the  most 
important  factor  in  the  root-disease  complex,  even 
in  exceptional  cases  when  the  symptoms  approach 
those  characteristic  of  the  condition  on  the  old  var- 
ieties. 

"An  apparent  increase  in  the  severity  of  root  rot 
on  certain  of  the  newer  varieties  following  their  wide- 
spread and  continued  cultivation  has  emphasized  the 
need  lor  fundamental  knowledge  about  the  disease 
as  a  necessary  basis  for  determining  the  resistance 
of  new  seedling  selections  and  securing  and  main- 
taining further  yield  improvement. 

"Root  rot  was  noted  to  be  causing  widespread 
damage  in  Louisiana  as  early  as  1908.  when  _  red 
rol    of   the   seed    cane   was    also   reported.      Combined 
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damage  from  the  two  diseases  during  the  period 
1910-20  reduced  State-wide  average  yields  by  23  per- 
cent, and  the  subsequent  mosaic  epidemic  another  30 
percent,  which  brought  the  industry  to  virtual  bank- 
ruptcy. Varietal  introductions  by  the  Department 
and  cooperating  agencies  (Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League)  have  gradually  restored  production  to  ap- 
proximately that  of  the  earlier  long-period  level  of 
1888-1907. 

"On  certain  of  the  presently  grown  and  moderately 
susceptible  varieties,  such  as  Co.  281  and  C.  P.  28/19, 
root  rot  is  usually  manifested  merely  by  unthrifty 
appearance,  deficient  and  delayed  tillering  (sucker- 
ing),  and  closing  in  of  the  rows.  During  occasional 
bad  root  rot  years  yellowing  of  the  leaves,  severe 
wilting,  and  death  of  young  plants  may  result  in 
poor  stands  and  virtual  crop  failure  on  heavy  clay 
soils,  due  to  complete  destruction  of  roots  on  both 
seed  cuttings  and  young  shoots. 

"As  indicated  in  preliminary  reports,  Pythium  ar- 
rhenomanes  Drechsler  was  found  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  the  root  rot.  Although  during  the  past 
quarter  century  root-disease  epidemics  have  been  re- 
ported from  most  sugarcane-producing  countries,  this 
particular  fungus  has  been  identified  only  from  Ha- 
waii, the  Philippine  Islands,  Mauritius,  Canada 
(where   it   attacks   cereals),   and   the   United   States. 

"Twelve  additional  species  of  Pythium  and  several 
other  fungi  were  isolated  from  decaying  roots  ob- 
tained in  surveys  of  the  sugar-  and  syrup-producing 
sections  of  the  Gulf  States.  They  were  most  nu- 
merous in  Louisiana  where  the  roots  had  either  been 
injured  by  the  gnawing  of  minute  soil  fauna  or  were 
weakened  by  red  rot  of  the  cuttings  or  some  un- 
favorable soil  condition.  Infection  tests  conducted 
under  a  wide  range  of  environmental  conditions  in 
the  greenhouse  were  negative  to  the  extent  of  de- 
velopment of  a  general  root  rot  characteristic  of  P. 
arrhenomanes.  They  also  showed  no  tendency  to  act 
as  secondary  invaders  to  the  latter  fungus.  How- 
ever, under  the  predisposing  influence  of  dilute  con- 
centrations of  a  soil  toxin  (salicylic  aldehyde)  severe 
root  rot  and  appreciable  reduction  of  plant  weight 
were  caused  by  several  of  these  miscellaneous  spe- 
cies, particularly  P.  dissotocum  and  P.  graminicolum. 
These  results  in  conjunction  with  the  survey  records 
suggest  that  only  under  very  abnormal  conditions 
may  any  of  these  species  contribute  to  an  important 
extent   in   the   destruction  of   sugarcane   roots. 

"Physiologic  specialization  and,  to  some  extent, 
varietal  adaptation  of  Pythium  arrhenomanes  in  the 
Louisiana  sugar  district  have  been  revealed  by  green- 
house inoculation  experiments  with  more  than  200 
isolates  of  this  species  obtained  in  root  rot  surveys 
of  representative  plantations.  Significant  differences 
in  average  virulence  of  the  isolates  were  found  to 
occur  between  different  plantations  or  localities,  as 
well  as  between  an  earlier  (1927-31)  and  a  more 
recent   (1935-36)  survey. 

"Since  the  latter  finding  could  not  readily  be  ex- 
plained on  the  basis  of  attenuation,  resulting  from 
prolonged  maintenance  in  artificial  culture  of  the 
early  collection,  actual  increase  in  average  virulence 
of  the  fungus  during  the  period  of  5  to  7  years  sep- 
arating the  surveys  is  tentatively  assumed  to  have 
occurred.  This  is  conceivably  due  in  part  at  least 
to  segregation  and  multiplication  of  certain  biotypes 
brought  about  by  general  adoption  oi    more   resistant 


varieties,  which  permitted  survival  of  only  the  more 
virulent  or  adaptable  components  of  the  earlier  pop- 
ulation of  the  fungus. 

"A  serious  decline  in  yield  of  the  susceptible  P.O.J. 
234  in  relation  to  the  highly  resistant  Co.  290  and 
C.  P.  807  varieties  in  replicated  agronomic  yield 
comparisons  during  the  past  8  years  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  apparent  increase  in  root  rot  severity, 
and  possibly  reflects  in  part  at  least  the  above-found 
increased  virulence  of  the  Pythium. 

"No  increase  in  root  rot  of  resistant  varieties  has 
been  observed,  although  one  isolate  of  the  Pythium 
was  found  capable  of  seriously  damaging  the  Co.  290 
in  greenhouse  tests.  However,  this  may  represent 
merely  a  chance  variant  rather  than  a  specialized 
subpopulation  of  more  virulent  forms  in  the  fields. 

"Physiologic  specialization  of  Pythium  arrheno- 
manes and  its  potential  influence  on  yields  show  that 
root  rot  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  dynamic  rather 
than  a  static  factor,  as  hitherto  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  sugarcane  production.  Therefore  root  rot- 
resistance  tests  of  new  seedling  selections  necessitate 
prior  artificial  infestation  of  the  soil  with  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  virulent  locally  known  cultures  of 
the  fungus. 

"The  apparent  degree  of  resistance  or  susceptibility 
in  field  tests  of  well-known  varieties,  representing 
the  recognized  species  of  sugarcane,  is  given.  Most 
noble  varieties  (Saccharum  officinarum)  were  found 
to  be  highly  susceptible,  while  the  Chinese  canes  (S. 
siuense)  and  the  wild  sugarcane  (S.  spontaneum) 
were  highly  resistant.  Two  Indian  varieties  of  S. 
barberi  occupied  an  intermediate  position. 

"Fi  hybrids  from  crosses  between  the  susceptible, 
noble,  and  resistant  wild  canes  were  usually  resistant, 
but  successive  backcrossing  to  the  noble  parent  ('mo- 
bilization") to  secure  commercial  qualities  gave  in- 
creasing   susceptibility    in    the    few    seedlings    studied. 

"Since  most  elite  breeding  canes  possess  extremely 
complex  inheritance,  an  important  object  of  the  De- 
partment's coordinated  sugarcane  breeding  and  dis- 
ease-testing program  is  to  discover  more  suitable  par- 
ental combinations  that  will  increase  the  chances  of 
securing  superior  resistant  varieties  without  increas- 
ing to  prohibitive  proportions  the  total  number  of 
seedlings    to   be    tested. 

"Tentative  root  rot  ratings  on  111  first-year  or  later 
agronomic  selections  revealed  nearly  one-half  to  be 
resistant.  If  one  or  more  of  these  should  be  found 
to  combine  the  indispensable  other  qualities,  espe- 
cially early  maturity,  hazards  from  use  of  the  pres- 
ently available  root  rot-resistant  varieties  may  be 
greatly  minimized. 

"Among  the  present  commercial  varieties  in  Louis- 
iana, Co.  290,  C.  P.  807,  C.  P.  28/11  and  C.  P.  29/116 
are  classed  as  resistant  to  root  rot  and  also  possess  suf- 
ficient vigor  for  planting  on  the  mixed  and  heavy 
soils.  However,  plantings  of  C.  P.  807  have  already 
been  greatly  diminished  because  of  too  great  sus- 
ceptibility to  red  rot.  C.  P.  29/320  has  not  been 
seriously  damaged  by  root  rot,  but  has  been  reported 
to  be  susceptible  to  red  rot.  Co.  281  and  C.  P. 
28/19  are  susceptible  to  root  rot  and  ordinarily  suc- 
ceed   only    in    light,   well-drained    soils. 

"Detailed  studies  confirmed  the  conclusions  of  other 
investigators  that  high  winter  rainfall  and  low  spring 
temperatures  greatly  accentuate  the  damage  to  fall- 
planted  cane.  Summer  planting  of  C.  P.  2S  19,  when 
it  must  be  grown  on  heavy  soils,  was  found  to  pre- 
vent the  serious  losses  in  yield  and  the  practical  crop 
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failure  sometimes  experienced  with  regular  October 
plantings. 

"In  controlled  soil  temperature  tanks  root  rot  was 
worst  at  65°  to  68°  F..  and  became  progressively  less 
serious  with  increase  in  temperature  to  97°  which  is 
past  optimum  for  cane  growth.  The  effect  of  a  more 
virulent  strain  of  the  Pythium  was  characterized  by 
greater  damage,  particularly  at  intermediate  and 
high  temperatures,  while  the  use  of  a  more  resistant 
variety  tended  to  suppress  the  disease,  particularly  at 
these  temperatures. 

"Greater  severity  of  root  rot  on  mixed  and  heavy 
clay  root-rot  soils  emphasize  the  need  for  better 
drainage,  deep  preparation  by  tractors,  and  other 
measures  to  prevent  practical  waterlogging  during 
periods  of  prolonged  rainfall.  The  greatly  accentu- 
ating effect  on  root  rot  of  toxic  materials  possibly 
accumulating  under  such  deficient  aeration  has  been 
indicated    by    greenhouse    experiments. 
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RUST-OLEUM  CORPORATION 


1820     \V.    GRAND    AVE 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints     in 
all  colors. 


CHICAGO,    1XX. 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
AH  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%  more  surface  than  ordinary 
paints. 

Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 

Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 

heating. 


SOME    OF    THE    USERS 
Youngsville    Sugar    Co.  Smedes  Ur<>9. 

Alice    C.    Diluting    Co.  Hllleuud    Sugur    Co. 

San   Francisco  Planting   Co.  Godchaux    Sugar    Co. 

St.    Louis    Planting   Co.  Poplar  Grove   Planting  Co. 

and    tlionsandH    more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    *    Co.    Ltd,    New    Orleans,    La, 


"Increased  root  rot  of  plant  cane  has  been  noted 
to  result  apparently  from  excessive  nitrogen  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  crop   furnishing  the   seed. 

"The  comparative  unimportance  of  root  rot  on 
muck  and  peat  soils  is  apparently  ascribable  (among 
other  things)  to  their  greater  biological  activity  and 
possible   antibiotic   effect  on   spread  of  the  Pythium. 

"Improvement  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  bio- 
logical conditions  of  the  root  rot  soils  by  continued 
plowing  under  of  all  cane  trash  and  by  moderate 
applications  of  factory  filter-press  cake  or  stable 
manure,  when  also  accompanied  by  good  drainage, 
has  markedly  reduced  root-rot  damage  of  susceptible 
varieties. 

"Attempts  to  discover  a  soil  treatment  or  other  di- 
rect methods  for  control  of  root  rot  that  would  not 
be  prohibitive  in  cost  have  been  unsuccessful." 


Sugar  Growers 

PEOPLE  OF  LOUISIANA 

LISTEN  IN 

FRIDAY  NIGHT 

DECEMBER  2nd 

6:15  to  6:55  P.  M. 

RADIO  STATION  WWL 

HEAR -CLARENCE  J.  BOURG 

Washington  Representative  American  Sugar  Cane  League 

DELIVER  A  MESSAGE  OF  VITAL 

IMPORTANCE  TO  EVERY  CITIZEN 

OF  LOUISIANA 


Reserve   Refinery 
Reserve,   La. 


Raceland   Factory 
Raceland,    La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 


Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 

Godchaux' s  Sugars  and  Syrups 


MAIN   OFFICE 

11th   Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New   Orleans,   La. 
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Windrowing 


Windrowing  by  machinery  has  been  practiced  this 
year  and  the  reports  made  indicate  that  this  great 
and  important  step  forward  is  a  success.  Few  in- 
ventions could  be  more  valuable  to  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry,  and  it  looks  as  though  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  producers  is  going  to  nullify, 
or  largely  nullify,  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  that 
they  are  confronted  with  from  the  effects  of  climate. 

Added  to  the  triumph  of  better  and  hardier  canes, 
a  mechanical  windrower  which  will  quickly  lay  the 
canes  down  (and  windrowing  has  been  done  this 
year  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  an  hour  per  machine) 
will  go  very  far  to  obliterate  the  bugbear  of  cold 
weather. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  windrowing  as  a  pro- 
tective measure,  Mr.  Jules  Godchaux,  Vice  President 
of  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc.,  addressed  a  letter  on 
Nov.  12th  to  the  cane  growers  who  ship  to  the 
Godchaux  factories  on  the  subject  of  windrowing 
and  has  kindly  sent  us  a  copy.  As  Mr.  Godchaux 
is  acknowledged  throughout  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  as  a  leader  in  experience,  good  judgment 
and  practical  knowledge,  we  take  the  liberty  of  pub- 
lishing his   letter,   as   follows: 

From  information  gathered,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
all  cane  growers  have  the  required  percentage  of  Co.  281 
cane  in  order  to  be  able  to  protect  their  crops  by  wind- 
rowing  Co.  281  cane  at  the  proper  time.  From  experience 
of  the  last  three  years  by  some  of  the  large  growers,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  small  growers,  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  windrowing  of  Co.  281  will  give  us  pro- 
tection  against   freeze    hazards. 

We  are  suggesting  to  all  our  cane  growers  that  they 
start  windrowing  as  soon  after  the  15th  of  November 
as  possible,  with  the  view  that  by  December  1st  they 
will  have  windrowed  at  least  one-half  of  the  Co.  281  cane 
now    remaining    in    the    fields. 

In  other  words,  windrow  before  December  1st  all  the 
Co.  281,  if  necessary,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  order  that 
on  December  1st  you  will  have  standing  cane  for  only 
two  weeks  cutting.  Under  such  procedure,  with  the  cane 
standing  on  December  1st  and  a  heavy  freeze  predicted, 
you  will  be  able  to  protect  yourself  without  much  diffi- 
culty. 

The  above  procedure  should  be  a  general  rule.  You 
should  not  watch  the  thermometer,  but  watch  the  calen- 
dar only.  Last  year  we  had  a  freeze  during  the  latter 
part  of  November  and  a  severe  freeze  during  the  early 
part  of  December,  all  of  which  did  considerable  damage, 
as  you  will  recall.  Co.  281  has  been  released  to  us  by  the 
Government     as     insurance     and     protection     against     such 


hazard,  and  we  should  do  the  needful  and  windrow  the 
Co.    281    cane   as   above    outlined. 

We  understand  that  labor  supply  is  much  more  plen- 
tiful than  last  year,  and  we  should  be  able  to  windrow 
a  considerable  amount  of  cane  by  December  1st,  and, 
perhaps  be  able  to  continue  our  harvesting  with  very 
little    inconvenience. 

The  weather  thus  far  this  grinding  has  been  very 
favorable,  and  we  are  much  farther  advanced  in  our 
grinding  than  in  pasf  years.  This  fact,  with  the  proper 
protection  as  regards  windrowing,  should  assure  us  of 
saving   the   crop   without   loss. 

Please  protect  your  interest  by  giving  attention  to  the 
above   windrowing   suggestion. 

Mr.  Godchaux's  wisdom  and  foresight  has  been 
amply  confirmed  by  the  freezes  that  have  occurred 
since   he   sent  out  the   above   letter. 

VtmrnBe  SUGAR 
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^OUISIANA  SUGAR  and 
Domestic  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  are  both  Ameri- 
can products.  When  you  buy  Domestic  SULPHATE  OF 
AMMONIA  you  increase  the  purchasing  power  for 
Louisiana  sugar.  You  also  get  a  product  which  leading 
planters  agree  gives  you  the  best  value  for  your  money. 


^D( 


'OMESTIC  SULPHATE 
OF  AMMONIA  contains  20.5%  nitrogen  — all  soluble, 
all  available.  Domestic  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  is 
clean  and  easy  to  apply  —  quickly  effective,  yet  lasting 
in  action.  It  can  be  applied  at  any  time  that  suits  you 
best.  Tell  your  fertilizer  agent  you  want  Domestic  SUL- 
PHATE  OF  AMMONIA  to   produce   domestic   sugar. 


This  advertisement  sponsored  by  the 
U.  S.  Producers  of  By-product  Ammonia 


SULPHATEofAMMONIA 


INDRO  STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS- EMULSIFY -STICK- SEPARATE  ! 

We  have  compounded,  especially  for  the  sugar  industry,  a  steam  cylinder  oil  that  emul- 
sifies immediately — does  not  wash  from  the  cylinder  under  bad  water  conditions, — sepa- 
rates readily  and  practically  eliminates  oil  contamination  of  the  condensate.  It  costs  no 
more   than  ordinary   cylinder   oils. 

MOTOR  AND  TRACTOR  OILS 


NOFLO  NO.  5/0  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 

(Semi-Fluid) 


TED  NO.  4  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 

(Mineral) 


MILL   JOURNAL-CHOPPER-DISC- HI-PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 

We   specialize   in    the   manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 
Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana   bu  Louisianians. 
Bennett   A.    Molter,    Manager,   Industrial   Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans Louisiana 
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The  undersigned  desires  to  effect  a  local 
Brokerage  arrangement  with  producers 
of  "Louisiana  Crystals."  Correspon- 
dence is  solicited  with  such  manufacturers 
or  their  authorized  agents. 
GEO.   P.   CHAMBERLAIN,     Natchez,  Miss. 


Charges  Against  1938  Sugar  Quota  for 
Mainland  Cane  Area  Announced 

The  sugar  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  November  19th  that  on  the  basis 
of  reports  received  from  sugar  mills  of  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area,  the  total  quantity  of  sugar,  deliv- 
ered against  sales  from  January  1,  1938  to  Novem- 
ber  10,    1938,   equaled   230,623    short  tons,   raw  value. 

The  1938  mainland  cane  sugar  quota  is  429,434 
short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  The  balance  to  be 
marketed  against  such  quota  before  December  31, 
1938   equals    198,811    short   tons   of   sugar,   raw   value. 


Beet  Sugar  Industry  Studied 

What  is  known  as  the  National  Research  Project  of 
the  W.P.A.  has  produced  a  200  page  book  on  Pro- 
ductivity and  Employment  in  the  Beet  Sugar  In- 
dustry in  which  that  industry  is  dissected  down  to 
its  last  and  least  nerve  filament.  While  the  general 
purpose  of  the  analysis  seems  to  be  to  make  plain 
the  part  that  beet  sugar  production  in  the  United 
States  plays  in  the  role  of  employer,  the  compilers 
have  found  it  necessary,  or  seen  fit.  to  give  an  ency- 
clopaedic picture  of  the  industry  which  will  no  doubt 
find  a  place  on  the  library  shelves  of  professional 
economists.  They  will  be  able  to  glean  from  it 
more  or  less  ammunition  with  which  to  combat,  if 
occasion    arises,    the    heresies    of   practical    experience. 

The  last  two  pages  of  the  text  are  under  the  sub- 
head of  "Government  Policy,"  and  as  this  bears  in- 
cidentally on  the  future  of  cane  sugar  production  as 
well  as  beet  sugar  production,  we  print  it  below: 

"The  government  policy  in  regard  to  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  seems  to  be  the  crux  of  the  matter 
when  it  comes  to  any  consideration  of  the  future  of 
the  industry.  Experience  under  the  quota  system  is 
too  brief  to  warrant  any  conclusions  as  to  its  effect 
upon  employment,  especially  since  two  of  the  years 
were  years  of  severe  drought.  If  the  quotas  appor- 
tioned to  domestic  beet-sugar  processors  are  increased 
from  year  to  year  in  a  correct  proportion  to  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  sugar,  it  is  possible  that  the  in- 
dustry may  enjoy  a  fair  degree  of  stability  in  regard 
to  its  demand  for  labor.  The  absorption  due  to  in- 
creases in  production  may  be  offset  by  displacement 
due  to  decreases  in  unit  man-hour  requirements. 
Under  these  conditions  expansion  of  the  industry  will 
probably  continue  through  the  increase  of  size  ot 
plants  ahead)'  built  and  the  building  of  new  plants 
to  take  care  of  new  areas  of  production  ol  sugar 
beets.      The    first    will    probably    be    brought    about 

with  little  il  am'  increase  in  the  demand  for  labor, 
while  new  plants  will  create  demand  lor  labor  in 
new   areas. 

"What  effect  the  quota  system  will  have  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  decrease  in  the  man-hour  ratio  it 
is    impossible   to    say.      That    there    is    still    room    lot 


improvement  is  evident  from  the  variations  which 
exist  between  plants  and  between  areas,  but  it  is 
probable  that  continued  improvement  will  be  at  a 
slower  pace.  In  the  past  the  decreasing  cost  of 
sugar  beets  and  of  their  processing  were  important 
factors  leading  to  an  increased  production  of  beet 
sugar  in  competition  with  cane  sugar.  Under  the 
quota  system  there  will  continue  to  be  a  limited  ad- 
justment of  production  in  the  beet-sugar  areas  on 
the  basis  of  marginal  costs,  but  only  within  the  upper 
limit  of  the  quota  and  therefore  only  provided  that 
the  price  established  by  the  total  of  all  quotas  is 
below  that  necessary  to  bring  about  the  production 
of  the  beet-sugar  quota.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
empowered  to  determine  the  amount  of  sugar  needed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  consumers  in  the 
United  States  and  on  this  basis  to  make  allocations 
to  the  different  producing  areas.  This  determination 
of  the  amount  of  sugar,  together  with  the  individual 
quotas  in  effect,  determines  the  price  on  the  Amer- 
ican market.  It  is  this  price  of  sugar,  set  indirectly 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  is  the  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  whether  the  beet-sugar 
areas  will  fill  their  quota.  If  the  price  of  sugar  as 
established  by  the  quota  is  held  below  that  necessary 
to  induce  the  less-efficient  processors  or  those  with 
higher  costs  to  fill  their  quotas,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  during  the  past  3  years,  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  will  pass  to  the  processors  with  the 
lower  costs.  Since  lower  costs  tend  to  be  associated 
with  lower  man-hour  ratios,  the  employment  in  the 
industry  will  not  increase  proportionally  with  in- 
creased production,  but  a  relative  stability  may  be 
attained  if  the  quota  permits  the  gradual  increase  of 
production. 

"Benefit  payments  to  the  growers  of  sugar  beets 
may  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  sugar-beet  farm- 
ers to  plant  a  larger  acreage  of  beets,  but  at  the  same 
time  similar  encouragement  is  being  given  by  the 
Government  to  other  farm  crops.  So  the  farmers 
must  decide  between  the  various  inducements  of- 
fered. Thus  it  is  that  the  Government,  by  means  of 
benefit  payments  to  growers  of  sugar  beets  and 
other  basic  farm  crops,  by  its  soil-conservation  and 
crop-control  programs  designed  to  affect  the  prices 
of  farm  products  and  the  incomes  of  farmers,  by  its 
regulation  of  labor  conditions  in  the  beet  fields,  and 
by  its  establishment  of  quotas  for  sugar  and,  indi- 
rectly, of  the  price  of  sugar  controls  to  a  very  large 
extent  the  conditions  of  supply  in  the  industry. 

"So  the  increase  which  takes  place  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beet  sugar  will  be.  in  a  large  part,  the 
planned  increase  which  represents  the  judgment  of 
government  officials  and  legislators  as  to  the  demand 
for  sugar  and  the  amounts  to  be  allocated  to  the 
beet-sugar  industry.  The  stability  of  employment 
in  the  industry  will  be  dependent  upon  government 
policies  and  the  judgment  with  which  government 
officials  carry  them  out.  This  means  not  that  a 
quota  allotted  will  necessarily  be  produced  but  that 
the  Government  will  determine  from  year  to  year 
certain  conditions,  and  within  these  the  beet-sugar 
processors  and  farmers  will  make  their  decisions  in 
regard  to  the  amounts   to  be   produced." 

Copies  of  Productivity  and  Employment  in  the 
Beet  Sugar  Industry  ma)'  be  had  from  "Publica- 
tions Section.  Division  of  Information,  Works  Pro- 
gress Administration,  Washington,  D.  C."  No  price 
is   stated,   and    probabh    distribution    is    free. 
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LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203    Levert    Bldg.,    823    Perdido    Street 

Phones    RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond    9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers    and    Distributors 
SUGAR   and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank   Building  New   Orleans,   La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUGAR 

COW    PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207    North    Peters    St.  New    Orleans,    U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO.,  LTD. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

Wholesale   Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors    for    Minneapolis    Moline 

Implements    and    Studebaker    Cane    Gears 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 
Manufacturers   and    Repairers 

of 
SUGAR    MACHINERY 


AERO1 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New   York 


INDUSTRIAL  LUBRICANTS] 


LSXAMllARII_OiLCa  QSL  LA. 


FRANK  L.  ALLEN,  INC. 

SUGAR    MACHINERY 


NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 
82    Wall    Street 
Tel.    Hanover  2-9390 


NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 
304    Marine    Building 
Tel.    Raymond    5443 


FOR    SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 
837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 


American  Molasses  Co. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA   BANK   BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your   Offerings 
Correspondence   Invited 


Domestic   and    Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW   ORLEANS 


PENICK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL    GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,   INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 
Pipe,    Boiler    Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and   Domestic 

SUGAR    AND    MOLASSES    BROKERS 

201   Nola  Building  —  407   Carondelet   St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 


'  serving  the  port  of  new  orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 
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SUGAR   MILL   MACHINERY? 

The  march  of  progress  in  mechanical  devices  and 
equipment  has  been  swift  during  the  past  few  years 
throughout  all  industry.  And  the  great  sugar  indus- 
try has  proved  no  exception. 

The  equipment  in  your  sugar  factories  may  have 
been  the  finest  available  10,  15,  or  25  years  ago,  but 
when  compared  to  today's  modern  high-speed  Squier 
units,  you  may  find  that  many  of  the  old  machines 
have  outlived   their  usefulness. 

Why  not  ask  a  Squier  engineer  to  show  you  some  of 
our  recent  developments,  new  production  records  in 
the  modern  mills  we  have  built  and  equipped. 

The  new  Squier  Triangular  Stress  Mill,  for  instance, 
is  demonstrating  speed  and  extracting  efficiency  that 
no  one  thought  possible  in  the  sugar  industry. 


Similar  efficiency  is  being  re- 
ported on  our  new  highspeed 
centrifugals.  If  you  want  more 
sugar  from  every  ton  of  cane, 
then  we  urge  you  to  investi- 
gate the  many  advantages  of- 
fered by  new  and  better  Squier 
Sugar  Mill  Machinery. 

Write  for  Catalog  3055-E. 
The  Geo.   L.  Squier  Mfg.   Co. 
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Looking  Down  the  Long,  Long  Trail 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  at  present,  is  undergoing  one  of  its  paroxysms  and  an  extremely  dangerous  one 
These  unpleasant  and  alarming  seizures  come  every  so  often,  and,  while  there  is  generally  some  clinical  discrepancy 
between  them,  they  have  one  common  origin.  The  underlying  cause  of  them  all  is  that  the  industry  is  not  let  alone. 
It  is  never  permitted  to  draw  a  long,  deep  breath  of  stability.  If  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  was  stabilized  today 
at  scratch,  on  a  basis  of  no  profit  and  no  loss,  and  then  guaranteed  against  all  outside  interference,  especially  from  poli- 
ticians, for  20  years,  and  allowed  during  that  time  to  work  out  its  own  destiny,  acquire  profits  by  its  own  ingenuity 
and  win  expansion  by  its  own  worthiness,  it  would  be  a  1,000,000  ton  industry  by  1950. 

But  while  it  would  be  a  million  ton  industry  there  would  be  no  millionaires  in  it.  It  would  not  be  the  kind  of 
industry  that  produces  millionaires  and  it  never  has  been  since  the  Civil  War.  It  has  produced  some  large  operators, 
but  a  large  operator  in  Louisiana  always  acquires  more  headaches  than  money.  It  is  essentially  an  industry  of  small 
operators;  an  industry  of  thousands  of  people  comfortably  off  (when  let  alone)  but  not  rich.  It  is,  and  probably  always 
will  be,  an  industry  where  a  man  can,  if  he  wants  to,  send  a  message  to  his  uncle  5  miles  away  by  shouting  it  to  his 
neighbor  over  the  dividing  fence  and  asking  him  to  shout  it  along  to  its  destination.  That  is  small  farming  in  its  per- 
fect flower  and  such  a  condition  actually  exists  over  large  areas  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  belt.  These  people  do  not  go 
to  Europe  every  summer  as  one  of  our  most  popular  Congressmen  recently  implied  in  a  thoughtless  moment.  The 
only  time  they  ever  went  to  Europe  was  on  troopships  in  1917  and  1918,  to  make  the  world  safe  for  Cuba's  23  ?i  sugar. 

Of  the  approximately  10,000  members  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  good  standing  for  1938  only  793 
make  over  500  tons  of  cane  each.  The  statistics  prepared  by  the  Louisiana  Extension  Service,  in  the  operation  and 
control  of  which  the  Federal  Government  participates,  for  the  1934-35  AAA  Sugarcane  program,  show  that  9,540  Louisi- 
ana farms  participated,  of  which  the  average  cultivated  acreage  in  all  crops  was  83  acres,  and  the  average  acreage  in 
sugarcane  was  26  acres.     We  have  not  at  hand  any  later  data,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  picture  has  not  changed  materially. 

There  are  possibly  100  large  "planters"  as  they  are  still  called  sometimes,  under  the  unwritten  law  that  makes  a 
grower  of  crops  a  farmer  north  of  the  Ohio  river  and  a  planter  south  of  it.  Practically  all  these  properties  have  sugar 
factories  on  them  now  or  once  had  them.  They  became  large,  in  almost  every  case,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances 
rather  than  by  inclination.  They  are  the  children  of  necessity,  because  the  owner,  having  a  factory,  had  to  get  cane 
for  it  to  grind  or  sell  it  as  junk,  and  with  each  succeeding  paroxysm  of  the  industry  since  the  Civil  War,  every  one  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  mosaic  disease  visitation,  was  caused  by  politicians,  they  found  themselves  in  a  position 
where  they  could  not  purchase  enough  cane  to  operate  their  mills,  the  small  farmers  from  whom  they  customarily  bought 
cane  having  been  the  first  to  succumb  to  the  pressure.  The  mill  owner  therefore  had  to  buy  more  land  and  grow  the 
cane  for  his  mill  himself  or  sacrifice  his  whole  investment.  There  is  virtually  not  a  large  acreage  of  sugarcane  in  Louisi- 
ana today  under  one  ownership  that  does  not  owe  its  inception  to  exactly  that  process. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is  unique  in  its  composition.  The  threads  and  fibres  of  it  are  sewn  and  woven  into  the 
fabric  of  innumerable  little  homes.  The  people  who  live  in  those  homes  are  possessed  of  what  we  appropriately  call 
"the  homely  virtues."  They  are  industrious;  they  bend  their  backs  to  hard  work;  they  send  their  children  to  the  public 
schools  and  they  go  to  church  on  Sunday;  they  wash  their  own  clothes  and  they  cook  their  own  meals,  and  when  the  tu- 
mult and  the  shouting  dies  and  the  captains  and  the  kings  depart  they,  and  millions  like  them  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia, will  be  found  holding  America  together  by  the  sheer  invincibility  of  their  sturdy  principles  and  their  simple  faith. 
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Secretary  Wallace  Announces  Sugar 
Quotas  for  1939 

Secretary  Wallace  announced  Dec.  3d,  1938  that 
the  total  supply  of  sugar  required  to  meet  consumers' 
needs  for  1939  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  has  been  determined  to  be  6,832,157 
short  tons,  raw  value,  which  corresponds,  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  to  the  consumption  in  the  two  years 
1935  and  1936.  In  1935-36,  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion averaged  104.2  pounds,  compared  with  a  ten- 
year  average  in  the  years  1928-37  of  106  pounds. 
This  total  of  6,832.157  tons  for  1939  is  slightly  less 
than  the  initial  total  quotas  of  6,861,761  tons  estab- 
lished for  1938,  which  were  subsequently  revised  to 
6,780,566   tons. 

The  quotas  for  the  various  areas  for  1939  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  formulae  established  in  the  Act  will 
be  as   follows: 

Short   tons, 
raw    value 

Domestic    beet    sugar    1,584,524 

Mainland    cane    sugar 429^553 

Hawaii    058,994 

I'mrlo   Rico 815,810 

Virgin   Islands    9.115 

Commonwealth   of  the    Philippine   Islands 1,052,854 

Cuba    1,954,303 

Foreign   countries  other  than    Cuba 27,004 

Total    6,832,157 

The  detailed  Sugar  Quota  Regulations  for  the  year 
1939  will  be  issued  shortly  pursuant  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Sugar  Act  of   1937. 


Resolution  Adopted  by  New  Orleans 
Business  Men 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adop- 
ted at  a  meeting  of  some  300  New  Orleans  business 
men  December  2nd,  1938  under  the  auspices  of  the 
X.  O.  Association  of  Commerce: 

WHEREAS,  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
is  the  major  agricultural  pursuit  of  Southern- 
Central  Louisiana,  and 

WHEREAS,  the  progress  and  prosperity  of 
New  Orleans  depends  largely  upon  the  pur- 
chasing power  and  prosperity  of  the  farmers 
in  the  trade  area  of  New  Orleans  and 

WHEREAS,  under  the  present  system  of 
Federal  Sugar  Control  the  Louisiana  Sugar  In- 
dustry is  not  permitted  to  expand,  but  faces 
drastic  reductions  in  acreage  and  production, 
therefore 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  business  men  of 
New  Orleans  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Commerce, 
that  we  recognize  the  problems  of  the  Louis- 
iana Sugar  Industry  as  equally  our  problems, 
and  that  we  hereby  offer  our  immediate  and 
continuing  active  support  to  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  as  the  representative  or- 
ganization of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  grow- 
ers and  sugar  producers,  and  we  urge  every 
citizen  of  New  Orleans  to  contact  the  bus- 
iness people  in  other  States  with  whom  they 
have  commercial  relations,  so  that  the  value 
and  importance  of  our  sugar  industry  to  the 
National  economy  may  be  appreciated  and 
understood  by  all  American  citizens,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the 
Chairman  of  this  meeting  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  representative  group  of  business  and 
professional  men  and  women  of  New  Or- 
leans as  an  active  Committee  to  adopt  and 
carry  through  a  co-ordinated  program  in  co- 
operation with  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  seeking  the  maintenance  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  for  our 
mutual  benefit. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  followed  the  deliv- 
er}' of  an  address  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Bourg,  Washington 
Representative  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
The  Committee  of  the  New  Orleans  Association  of 
Commerce  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the   Resolution   is   composed   as   follows: 

Mr.  Raphael  Ross,  CHAIRMAN.  Pies..  Dibert, 
Bancroft  &  Ross  Co. — Machinery  Mfrs, 

Mr.  A.  S.  Legcndre.  VICE-CHAIRMAN,  Mbr.. 
Exec.  Dept.,  New  Orleans  Public  Service  Inc.  am. 
Past    State   Commander,    American    Legion 

Mr.    Emile   Bienvenu,    Certified    Public    Accountant 

Mr.  W.  B.  Burkenroad.  Jr..  V.  P.,  J.  Aron  &  Co.. 
Inc. — Green    Coffee    Importers 

Mr.  M.  E.  Calm,  Pies..  Dixie  Mill  Supply  Co.. 
Inc. 
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Mrs.  F.  Gordon   Eberle,   Pres.,   New  Orleans   Fed- 
eration of   Clubs 

Mr.  Victor  H.   Elsas,  V.  P.  &  G.  M.,   Fulton   Bag 
&  Cotton   Mills 

Air.    Leon    Godchaux,    Jr.,    Pres.,    Leon    Godchaux 
Clothing  Co.,  Ltd. 

Mr.    L.    J.    Gottschalk,    Pres.,    Robert    Gottschalk, 
Inc. — Insurance 

Mr.  Leon  Heymann,  Pres..  Krauss  Co.  Ltd. 

Mr.  Rufus  U.  Lea,   Sec.  Woodward,  Wight  &  Co., 
Ltd. — Hardware 

Mr.  H.  L.  McLean,  Consulting  Engineer 

Miss      Rosa      Michaelis,      President,      Housewives' 
League 

Mr.  J.  F.  Scheuermann,  Pres.,  Williams-Richardson 
Co. — Dry   Goods,   Whlse. 

Mrs.    Gayle    Schneidau,    Pres.,    N.    O.    Business    & 
Professional    Women's    Clubs 

'Mr.   W.    S.   Simpson,   Sec.-Treas.,    C.   T.   Patterson 
Co.,    Inc. — Mill    supplies 

Mr.  John   X.   Wegmann,   Pres.,   Lafayette   Fire   In- 
surance  Co. 

Mr.   C.   S.  Williams,   Director,   Sterling   Sugars 

Mr.    J.   M.    Kinabrew,    V.    P.,    Standard    Supply    & 
Hardware   Co.,    Inc. 


Rate  of  Deduction  for  Frozen  Cane 

Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson,  Senior  Agricultural  Econo- 
mist, Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  Uni- 
versity, La.,  has  issued  the  following  Table  Showing 
the  Percent  of  Normal  Payment  to  be  Applied  to 
Converted  Tons  of  Cane  to  Compensate  for  Loss  of 
Sugar  Recoverable  from  Frozen  Cane  of  Acidity  in 
excess  of  2.25  cc.  (Rate  of  deduction  not  in  excess 
of  3.775  percent  for  each  0.25  cc.  of  acidity  above 
2.25   cc.) 


Percent 

Percent 

Normal 

Normal 

Acidity 

Payment 

Acidity 

Payment 

2.25 

100.000 

3.50 

81.125 

2.30 

99.245 

3.55 

80.370 

2.35 

98.490 

3.60 

79.615 

2.40 

97.735 

3.65 

78.860 

2.45 

96.980 

3.70 

78.105 

2.50 

96.225 

3.75 

77.350 

2.55 

95.470 

3.80 

76.595 

2.60 

94.715 

3.85 

75.840 

2.65 

93.960 

3.90 

75.085 

2.70 

93.205 

3.95 

74.330 

2.75 

92.450 

4.00 

73.575 

2. SO 

91.695 

4.05 

72.820 

2.85 

90.940 

4.10 

72.065 

2.90 

90.185 

4.15 

71.310 

2.95 

89.430 

4.20 

70.555 

3.00 

88.675 

4.25 

69.800 

3.05 

87.920 

4.30 

69.045 

3.10 

87.165 

4.35 

68.290 

3.15 

86,110 

4.40 

67.535 

3.20 

85.655 

4.45 

66.780 

3.25 

84.900 

4.50 

66.025 

3.30 

84.145 

4.55 

No  Value 

3.35 

83.390 

3.40 

82.635 

3.45 

81.880 

This  table  is  based  on  the  text  of  Paragraph  4. 
page  2,  of  the  Determination  of  Fair  and  Reasonable 
Prices  for  the  1938  Crop  of  Louisiana  Sugarcane  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  paragraph  reads 
as   follows: 

"That  deductions  based  upon  decreased  boiling 
house   efficiency   may    be    made    for   frozen    sugarcane 


accepted  by  the  processor  (it  being  understood  that 
cane  shall  not  be  considered  as  frozen  even  after 
being  subjected  to  freezing  temperature  unless  and 
until  there  is  evidence  of  damage  having  taken  place 
because  of  the  freeze)  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  3.775 
per  centum  of  the  payment  computed  as  aforesaid 
for  each  .25  cc.  of  acidity  above  2.25  cc.  but  not  in 
excess  of  4.50  cc.  (analyzed  in  accordance  with  the 
established  methods  of  the  area  with  intervening 
fractions  computed  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  .05 
cc.);" 


Sugar  and  Quota 

According  to  data  supplied  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  4,566,681  tons  of  sugar- 
cane had  been  ground  in  Louisiana  up  to  December 
10th,  1938  and  384,270  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 
made    and    reported. 

On  November  30th  the  unfilled  balance  of  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  quota  (Louisiana  and  Florida) 
for   1938  was    111,072  tons. 

This  amount  of  sugar  will  have  to  be  made  and 
delivered  before  the  end  of  the  current  year  or  the 
total  of  the  1938  quota  will  not  be  reached.  Any 
shortage  will  naturally  represent  a  loss  of  part  of  the 
1938  quota.  When  delivered  after  the  end  of  this 
year  it   will   go  against  the    1939  quota. 


Southdown  Burns 

The  Southdown  factory  near  Houma,  La.,  was  vir- 
tually destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  December 
11th.  The  old  saying  that  death  loves  a  shining 
mark  was  thus  exemplified,  for  Southdown  planta- 
tion was  a  synonym  of  the  new  day  that  has  come 
to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  new  varieties  of  cane  that  mean  so  much 
to  us.  It  was  at  Southdown  that  they  were  first 
grown  and  it  was  from  Southdown  that  they  were 
distributed. 

The  fire  completely  destroyed  the  large  refining 
plant  adjacent  to  the  sugar  factory  proper  and  also 
the  warehouses.  It  likewise  destroyed  practically 
all  that  portion  of  the  sugar  factory  other  than  the 
mill  end  of  the  house.  The  whole  plant  will  have 
to  be   rebuilt  in  order  to  operate  again. 

To  the  present  owners  of  Southdown,  Realty  Oper- 
ators, Inc.,  sympathy  is  due  in  abundance.  No 
group  ever  took  over  a  discouraging  liability  and 
forged  an  asset  out  of  it  with  greater  skill  and  per- 
severance  and   competence. 

In  due  time  we  in  common  with  thousands  of 
others  hope  to  see  a  new  plant  at  Southdown,  typical 
in  its  efficiency  and  modernity  of  the  enterprise  of 
its  owners,  and  of  the  indomitable  spirit  of  their 
splendid   corps   of  officers. 


Storage  in  Transit 

The  Freight  Rate  Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  has  received  word  from  the 
League's  Traffic  Counsel.  Mr.  S.  R.  Barnett,  that 
the  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  Texas  and  Pacific  and 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroads  have  all  agreed  to  es- 
tablish, and  in  fact  have  already  established,  stor- 
age  in   transit   privileges    at    New   Orleans   for   Louis- 
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iana  raw  sugar  destined  for  re-shipment  to  refineries 
at  Gramercy  and  Reserve,  La.  The  Louisiana  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  has  been  asked  to  make  the 
privilege  retroactive  so  as  to  take  care  of  any  stored 
sugar  of  this  crop.  Sugar  shippers  may  thus  send 
raw  sugar  to  New  Orleans  for  storage  from  points 
above  Gramercy  or  Reserve  on   the   above  lines   and 


then  reship  back  to  Gramercy  or  Reserve  later  as 
part  of  the  same  transit.  Such  storage  in  transit 
privileges  have  prevailed  for  sugar  destined  for  the 
American  Sugar  Refinery  at  Chalmette  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  same  privilege  for  sugars  sent  to 
Gramercy  or  Reserve  merely  brings  those  two  refin- 
ing points   in   line. 


Radio  Address  of  Clarence  J.  Bourg,  Vice  President  and  Washington 
Representative  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 


Delivered  Dece 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  has  grown  up.  We  have 
increased  our  sugar  production  in  recent  years,  and  yet, 
while  we  point  with  pride  to  this  development,  the  very 
fact  of  our  growth  has  brought  with  it  new  problems  in 
direct    proportion    to    our    increased    production. 

In  a  larger  sense,  we  have  difficulties  which  follow 
from  the  Federal  legislation,  under  which  we  are  con- 
trolled. The  Sugar  Act  was  passed  by  Congress  not  to 
rehabilitate  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana  or  Florida 
or  of  the  nineteen  beet  states,  but  to  stabilize  the  sugar 
market  of  the  United  States.  The  approach  used  by 
Congress  has  been  to  treat  on  a  basis  of  comparative 
equality  all  sugar  producing  areas  that  deliver  sugar  into 
the  United  States  market.  American  citizens  in  Louis- 
iana, Florida  and  Beet  States  are  treated  on  a  basis  of 
equality  with  the  residents  in  the  islands  of  Puerto  Rico 
and  Hawaii,  and  even  foreigners  in  Cuba  or  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  At  the  time  the  Sugar  Act  was  passed,  the 
necessity  for  stabilization  in  the  sugar  market  was  the 
major  problem.  But  this  stabilization  of  the  U.  S. 
market  has  been  accomplished, — and  we  now  have  to  look 
to  a  change  of  policy,  or  let  me  say  a  change  of  objec- 
tive in  Federal  legislation.  The  objective  must  be  that 
the  priority  and  preference  uniformly  given  to  its  own 
citizens  by  all  nations  of  the  world,  must  be  the  basis  of 
the  Federal  policy  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to 
sugar  cane  producers  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  and  the 
sugar   beet    producers    of    nineteen    States. 

It  sounds  quite  simple,  and  yet  we  are  faced  by  the 
most  formidable  and  overpowering  opposition  that  any 
legislation  has  to  contend  with  in  Washington.  This  op- 
position is  composed  of  the  free  traders  who  think  that 
all  things  should  be  bought  where  they  can  be  had  the 
cheapest.  It  is  composed  of  Internationalists  who  do  not 
believe  in  national  boundaries,  but  think  we  should  be 
a  world  brotherhood  of  man  without  preference  or  pri- 
ority for  anyone,  not  even  one's  own  fellow  citizens. 
Among  the  opposition  is  a  powerful  group  of  capitalists 
who  invest  in  foreign  countries,  rather  than  in  the  United 
.States;  who  employ  foreign  peon  labor  and  pay  the  lower 
taxes  of  foreign  countries,  instead  of  developing  industry 
within  the  United  States  on  the  American  standard  and 
with  full  contribution  to  the  taxes  that  go  to  carry  on 
our  system  of  Democratic  Government.  We  must  face 
the  opposition  of  men  who  believe  in  foreign  trade  to  the 
exclusion  of  domestic  commerce;  and  let  me  say  to  you 
clearly  and  candidly  now  that  we  do  not  oppose  foreign 
trade,  rather  do  we  encourage  it,  but  we  hold  to  the 
American  and  the  practical  proposition  that  the  domestic 
trade  within  the  United  States  brings  about  a  one  hun- 
dred percent  expenditure  of  whatever  income  the  domestic 
industry  may  have,  while  the  foreign  trade  is  based  upon 
a  small  percentage  of  money  that  returns  to  the  United 
States  from  money  spent  by  us  in  foreign  countries.  It 
is  an  official  statistical  fact  that  the  volume  of  foreign 
trade  done  by  the  L^nited  States  is  about  7%  of  the  do- 
mestic commerce  within  the  United  States.  So  we  do 
not  oppose  the  expansion  and  the  extension  of  our  for- 
eign commerce  but  rather  do  we  suggest  that  first  must 
be  considered  the  one  hundred  percent  domestic  industry 
which  when  it  sells  its  sugarcane,  sugar  molasses,  svrup 
and  bagasse  for  10  million  dollars,  puts  back  40  million 
dollars  into  the  commercial  channels  and  the  prosperity 
of  all  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  and  helps  to  pay 
1  he  taxes  needed  lo  operate  our  system  of  Government. 
It  is  I  lie  natural  reaction  of  any  business  men  to  say 
immediately,  "All  business  men  have  their  problems. 
We  have  ours  and  we  meet  them  as  business  men,  apply- 
ing business  principles,  retrenching  here  and  cutting  there 
. ind  adjusting  ourselves  to  conditions."  Bui  e:m  the  sugar 
industry   do   that?      Can   the  sugar  industry   apply   the   or- 
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dinary  principles  of  business?  No!  On  the  one  foot, 
under  the  Federal  Sugar  Control  Program,  our  production 
is  shackled  and  curtailed  so  that  we  cannot  decide  as 
business  men  what  is  the  best  volume  for  our  business, 
despite  the  fact  that  we  produce  in  Continental  United 
.States  only  1/4  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  Continental 
United  States.  It  is  a  question  of  control,  regardless  of 
the  business  reaction  or  the  requirements  of  domestic  con- 
sumption. On  the  other  foot,  we  have  the  shackle  of  con- 
trol of  distribution,  hampered  by  a  restrictive  quota  which 
does  not  permit  us  to  market  the  production  legally  pro- 
duced. Therefore,  we  cannot  go  forward.  But  that  is 
not  all.  By  Federal  decree,  we  are  constantly  having  our 
cost  of  production  increased.  Year  after  year  wages  are 
made  higher  by  Federal  decree — and  we  do  not  object  to 
a  greater  distribution  of  the  wealth  of  our  industry  into 
the  hands  of  labor.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  price  of 
the  product  which  we  have  to  sell  is  controlled  and  de- 
pressed. Thus  while  the  one  hand  is  being  raised  to  an 
impossible  height  by  increased  costs,  the  other  is  being 
lowered  by  the  depression  of  prices  to  levels  lower  than 
the  cost  of  production,  and  the  body  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  is  tortured  on  the  rack  of  Federal  control, 
so  it  refuses  to  accept  the  distortions  of  a  "beneficent" 
sugar   administration.      Hence,    we    are    forced    to    fight. 

You  may  say,  "Certainly  the  great  Federal  Government 
in  Washington  can  offer  you  relief."  Come  with  me  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  ask  him  if  he  will  not  help 
Louisiana.  His  reply  is  certainly  that  he  wants  to  help 
Louisiana  but  in  matters  of  sugar  his  first  duties  are  to 
care  for  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  and  San  Domingo.  He 
loves  us,  yes — but  his  first  duty  is  not  for  us.  So  the 
President  has  a  "yes — but"  man  in  his  own  Cabinet.  Let 
us  seek  farther  and  come  with  me  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  There  we  again  receive  assurances  of  good  will 
and  consideration;  yes — but  under  the  Department  of 
Interior  comes  the  territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  possession 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  according  to  the  interpretation  of  his 
duties  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  feels  that  he  must 
first  care  for  the  Hawaiians  and  the  Puerto  Ricans.  Some 
of  you  may  say,  "Well,  are  you  not  assuming  a  lot"? 
But  let  us  look  at  the  record.  Last  year  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  advocated  that  Congress  defeat  the  Sugar 
Act  which  was  the  best  piece  of  sugar  legislation  that  has 
ever  been  enacted  by  Congress  in  our  history,  because  it 
gave  Louisiana  and  Florida  an  opportunity  to  produce  a 
minimum  of  420,000  tons  while  under  the  previous  act  we 
had  been  restricted  to  a  petty  260,000  tons.  There  were 
other  beneficial  provisions  and  yet  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  asked  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  veto 
that  measure  to  the  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
Louisiana  growers,  since  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
thought  that  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  the  Hawaiians  were 
being  discriminated  against,  because  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  bring  all  of  their  sugar  in  in  refined  form; 
something  that  they  had  never  done  before  in  the  history 
of  their  sugar  commerce  with  the  United  States.  Let  us 
go  farther  and  visit  the  Secretary  of  War.  There  we 
find  great  concern  for  us  too  and  yet  the  first  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  apparently,  is  to  take  care  of  the 
Filipinos  in  matters  of  sugar  and  his  activities  have  been 
in  favor  of  those  Islanders  who  have  asked  for  indepen- 
dence in  order  that  they  might  become  separated  in  ev- 
erything except  the  benefits  that  follow  from  being  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  Government.  Are 
these  the  only  "yes-but"  men  in  the  President's  Cabinet? 
No.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  himself  has  often 
spoken  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  Secretary  of  the  whole 
United  States  and  that  he  must  consider  agriculture  in  the 
light  of  the  millions  of  farmers  throughout  the  United 
States.      He,    apparently,    still   thinks    of    Cuba    in    terms   of 
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the  pork  and  lard  and  hog  packing  products  that  they 
bought  in  1919  and  1920  from  the  corn-hog  farmers  of 
which  there  are  more  than  a  million,  while  there  are  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane 
farmers.  He  does  not  recognize  that  the  tremendous 
prosperity  then  existing  in  Cuba  which  gave  them  a  por- 
chasing  power  out  of  all  proportion,  was  brought  about 
by  the  action  of  Cuba  in  mulcting  the  American  con- 
sumer to  the  tune  of  25c  a  pound,  when  there  was  no 
domestic  sugar  available  in  1919-20.  Was  that  the  act  of 
the   good    neighbor? 

But  again  we  do  not  object  to  the  good  neighbor 
policy.  To  the  contrary,  we  are  in  favor  of  it;  neverthe- 
less we  assert  with  all  the  firmness  and  conviction  of  our 
very  souls  that  the  first  duty  of  any  man  is  to  be  a 
good  father  and  to  care  for  his  own  family;  then  in  a 
humanitarian  sense  his  obligations  to  be  a  'good  neigh- 
bor' may  be  considered.  So  we  ask  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  treat  us  as  worthy  children,  before  they  seek  to 
become   good    neighbors    to    foreigners. 

We  have  been  reading  about  the  visit  of  Col.  Batista 
and  his  announcement  this  week  that  he  has  an  oral 
agreement  to  increase  the  preferential  on  Cuban  sugar. 
Is  it  possible  that  one  department  of  our  American  Gov- 
ernment will  grant  special  favors  to  a  foreign  country 
for  the  purpose  of  solving  its  economic  problems,  while 
farmers  in  21  states  of  the  United  States  are  suffering 
from  the  same  economic  problems  brought  about  by  the 
depression  in  the  price  of  sugar;  and  another  department 
of  the  same  American  Government  has  the  authority 
under  the  Sugar  Act  to  restrict  the  supply  of  sugar  to 
actual  consumption  in  1939  and  the  immediate  effect  will 
be  to  give  relief  not  only  to  the  Cubans  but  to  the 
American  farmers  in  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  and 
Puerto    Rico. 

In  the  past  several  weeks  we  have  read  from  day  to 
day  dispatches  speaking  about  war.  Preparedness  is  the 
watch-word  of  the  Administration.  I  am  no  alarmist  and 
have  no  intention  of  stirring  people  to  the  fear  of  war, 
but  the  Federal  Government  is  using  every  element  of  its 
propaganda  machine  to  justify  the  expenditure  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  building  armaments  in 
the  cause  of  preparedness.  We  subscribe  to  and  support 
this  program  of  national  defense  but  we  point  out  that 
armaments  and  guns  and  battleships  are  not  the  only 
sinews  of  war.  People  must  eat  whether  they  be  sol- 
diers or  civilians  back  home.  What  has  that  got  to  do 
with  sugar?  Almost  every  day  we  read  where  the  Japs 
have  told  the  American  Government  in  so  many  words 
to  jump  in  the  ocean  and  that  suggests  there  might  be  a 
war  with  Japan.  If  there  is  a  war  with  Japan,  of  what 
possible  good  will  the  Philippine  Islands  be  as  a  source 
of  supply  of  sugar?  Do  you  think  that  a  cargo  of  Phil- 
ippine sugar  will  ever  reach  the  United  States  when  they 
are  as  far  away  as  the  Japanese  themselves?  And  then 
there  is  Hawaii  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  where 
they  can  be  easily  surrounded  by  submarines  and  air 
planes.  The  possibility  of  our  receiving  sugar  from  Hawaii 
in  times  of  war  could  not  be  relied  upon.  Now  there  are 
two  million  tons  of  sugar  from  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 
that  we  depend  upon  as  our  source  of  supply.  On  the 
Atlantic  side  we  have  Hitler  to  contend  with.  I  do  not 
want  to  arouse  alarm  about  Hitlerism,  but  the  American 
Government  is  sufficiently  concerned  to  send  it's  Secretary 
of  State  down  to  Peru  to  have  an  international  conference, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to>  build  up  a  united  defense  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  .Suppose  Hitler  does  make  war 
on  the  Atlantic  side,  of  what  good  will  Puerto  Rico  be 
as  a  source  of  supply?  Yes,  of  what  good  will  Cuba 
be  with  the  submarines  and  the  air  planes  doing  their 
diabolical  work?  We  depend  on  those  two  islands  for 
three  million  tons  of  sugar.  Two  million  tons  on  one  side, 
three  million  tons  on  the  other  side,  and  only  two  million 
tons  allowed  to  be  produced  in  the  United  States.  And 
supposing  the  Germans  and  Japs  get  together  and  make 
war  on   both    sides.      What   is   the   answer? 

Experience  is  the  greatest  teacher.  During  the  World 
War  the  War  Industries  Board  and  the  Food  Administra- 
tion plead  with  people  to  produce  sugar,  but  they  found 
that  it  takes  vears  to  develop  a  large  sugar  production 
and  the  people  of  America  paid  the  price  at  25c  per 
pound.  Let  us  profit  by  that  experience.  We  are  not 
asking  for  the  exclusion  of  the  islands  as  a  source  of 
sugar  supplv.  We  onlv  produce  25%  of  the  sugar  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States.  Is  it  unreasonable  for  us 
to  ask  to  be  able  to  nroduce  in  Continental  United  States 
40  or  50  percent  and  to  permit  the  regular  sources  of 
supply  in  the  islands  to  bring  in  the  balance?  I  submit 
that  that  is  good  American  practice  and  good  common 
sense,    and    it    is    practical    preparedness. 


We  are  in  favor  of  the  national  relief  and  recovery 
program,  but  we  are  asking  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  work 
according  to  the  American  standards  of  self  dependence 
and  self  respect.  We  are  not  asking  for  appropriations 
from  the  Federal  Government.  We  do  not  want  to  be  a 
PWA  project.  We  are  merely  asking  for  the  God-given 
right  to  work  and  to  produce  and  to  distribute  the  wealth 
of  production  and  to  contribute  our  share  to  the  pros- 
perity of  our  own  communities  and  States  and  through 
them  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
Nation   as    a   whole. 

We  estimate  the  Louisiana  1938  crop  now  being  har- 
vested to  be  worth  40  millions  of  dollars.  Part  of  that 
40  million  will  go  into  Illinois  to  buy  farm  implements 
and  they  will  take  that  wealth  and  distribute  that  in  their 
communities  among  their  neighbors.  Part  of  the  40  mil- 
lion will  lie  sent  into  Missouri  and  Kentucky  and  Texas 
to  buy  mules  and  again  there  will  be  a  distribution  of 
wealth  locally.  Larger  shares  go  to  buy  steel  from  mills 
of  Birmingham  and  Pittsburgh;  tremendous  quantities 
of  fertilizer  from  New  York;  automobiles  from  Michigan 
— chemicals  from  New  Jersey  and  Delaware — clothing  from 
New  England — coal  and  iron  from  Tennessee  and  West 
Virginia. 

We  can  carry  this  distribution  on  into  every  State  of 
the  United  States  and  even  into  the  cold  white  frozen 
mountains  of  Vermont  where  scales  are  made  and  where 
we  send  a  proportionate  share  of  the  40  millions  to  buy 
scales  with  which  to  weigh  our  cane  and  sugar  products. 
If  we  get  the  business  men  of  Louisiana  to  contact  people 
from  whom  they  buy  in  the  47  other  states,  and  by  a 
well-determined  and  co-ordinated  program  to  impress 
those  people  with  the  importance  of  the  sugar  industry  to 
their  States,  we  could  thereby  mold  a  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  sugar  expansion  and  secure  favorable  support 
from  the  big  industrial  and  producing  States  of  America; 
— by  joining  hands  with  the  19  beet  states  and  Florida, 
it  is  obvious  we  could  secure  the  enactment  of  a  real 
American  Sugar  Program.  What  is  true  of  a  40  million 
dollar  industry  in  Louisiana  is  true  of  the  150  million 
dollar  industry  of  Continental  United  States — beet  and 
cane. 

In  turn,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people  of  Louis- 
iana depends  in  major  part  on  the  prosperity  of  its  local 
industries,  of  which  the  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  important.  This  co- 
operation would  be  essentially  advantageous  not  only  to 
the  sugar  people  of  Louisiana  and  to  the  business  people 
of  Louisiana,  but  to  the  business  people  of  the  Nation 
who  produce  the  goods  that  we  use  in  Louisiana.  These 
communications  could  be  by  letter,  by  slogan,  by  ad- 
vertisement or  publicity.  It  could  certainly  be  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  between  business  men  whether  in 
person  or  over  the  telephone.  When  salesmen  come  to 
Louisiana  from  other  states  let  them  be  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  allowing  the  sugar  industry  to  expand  in 
order  that  the  volume  of  their  sales  may  expand.  When 
business  men  from  Louisiana  go  into  the  markets  of  the 
North  and  West,  let  them  impress  their  contacts  with  the 
importance  of  building  up  a  public  sentiment  that  ap- 
preciates the  merits  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  in  the 
national    economy. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  already  anticipate  me,  still 
let  us  repeat  the  thoughts  that  now  fill  your  minds  as 
to  the  effect  of  such  a  civic  and  commercially  advanta- 
geous program.  First  we  build  up  a  better  and  more 
logical  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  sugar  industry 
among  our  own  people,  and  then  through  them  we  ex- 
tend that  information  and  that  appreciation  into  all  of 
the  markets  and  communities  of  the  United  States,  build- 
ing up  public  sentiment,  which  in  turn  reflects  itself  in 
Congress,  whose  members  are  most  sensitive  to  public 
opinion.  Having  done  that,  then  when  our  united  Con- 
gressional Delegation  from  Louisiana  and  the  Delegation'; 
from  Beet  States,  propose  a  meritorious  and  defensible 
program  for  sugar,  providing  an  improved  status  to  the 
Louisiana  cane  and  beet  areas  of  Continental  United 
States,  they  will  be  met  not  by  opposition  and  rejection 
or  hesitation  and  argument,  but  by  Congressmen  whose 
own  constituents  will  have  already  impressed  upon  them 
the  desirability  of  supporting  the  program  presented  by 
us,  not  because  of  a  sympathetic  or  political  interest  in 
Louisiana  or  any  beet  State  but  because  of  the  benefits 
that  are  to  come  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  especially  those  who  do  business  with  domestic  sugar 
producers. 

We  are  in  favor  of  preparedness  if  preparedness  is  the 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  and  we  only  ask  that 
the  preparedness  program  be  expanded  beyond  arma- 
ments   to    include    <;uch    essential    goods    as    sugar. 
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We  say  that  we  favor  a  reasonable  good  neighbor  pol- 
icy, provided  that  it  recognizes  the  prior  and  preferential 
rights  of  American  citizens  to  work  and  to  produce  and 
to  contribute  to  the  National  Welfare  through  domestic 
commerce.  We  do  not  oppose  the  relief  and  recovery 
programs.  The  President  has  chosen  to  declare  publicly 
that  the  South  is  the  No.  1  economic  problem  of  the 
Nation.  We  ask  you  to  help  us  convince  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  and  Congress  that  if  they  will  permit  us 
to  put  all  sugar  cane  acreage  into  sugar  cane  production 
in  Louisiana  and  to  expand  so  that  instead  of  forty  mil- 
lion dollars  we  will  have  one  hundred  million  dollars  to 
contribute,  to  provide  employment  not  only  in  the  sugar 
industry  but  in  every  community  of  Louisiana,  then  by 
this  one  project  alone  I  assert  without  drawing  on  the 
imagination,  that  the  President  can  strike  off  from  the 
No.  1  economic  problem  of  the  Nation  that  part  of  the 
vSouth  which  is  represented  by  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and 
devote   all  his  efforts  to  the  other  Southern  States. 

Obviously    the    Louisiana    sugar    industry    cannot    do    it 
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kOUISIANA  SUGAR  and 
Domestic  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  are  both  Ameri- 
can products.  When  you  buy  Domestic  SULPHATE  OF 
AMMONIA  you  increase  the  purchasing  power  for 
Louisiana  sugar.  You  also  get  a  product  which  leading 
planters  agree  gives  you  the  best  value  for  your  money. 
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'OMESTIC  SULPHATE 
OF  AMMONIA  contains  20.5%  nitrogen  — all  soluble, 
all  available.  Domestic  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA  is 
clean  and  easy  to  apply  —  quickly  effective,  yet  lasting 
in  action.  It  can  be  applied  at  any  time  that  suits  you 
best.  Tell  your  fertilizer  agent  you  want  Domestic  SUL- 
PHATE  OF  AMMONIA  to   produce   domestic   sugar. 
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alone.  Obviously  the  State  of  Louisiana  cannot  do  it 
alone,  but  if  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  united  as  it  is, 
can  secure  the  unity  of  public  support  in  the  communi- 
ties of  Louisiana,  then  we  can  reach  out  into  the  47  other 
states  and  build  up  a  public  opinion  that  will  be  recog- 
nized in  Washington,  or  with  the  help  of  Beet  Sugar 
States  will  prevail  in  Congress  despite  Washington  influ- 
ences. 

We  have  the  greatest  weapon  of  all  time  to  meet  oppo- 
sition. We  have  the  unconquerable  weapon  of  TRUTH. 
If  the  American  public  is  given  the  facts,  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  effects  of  these  facts,  the  truth  crushed  to 
earth  shall  rise  again.  A  challenge  has  been  flung  into 
the  face  of  Louisiana  and  after  attending  meetings 
throughout  South  Louisiana,  culminating  in  a  meeting  at 
New  Orleans  today,  I  can  report  to  the  sugar  producers 
of  Continental  United  States  and  their  friends,  that  the 
decision  is  "LOUISIANA  CHOOSES  TO  GO  FOR- 
WARD." 


Supplemental  Trade  Agreement  Nego- 
tiations With  Cuba 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  issued  on  Nov.  30th, 
1938  formal  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  with 
Cuba  a  trade  agreement  supplemental  to  the  trade 
agreement  signed  at  Washington  on  August  24,  1934 
and  now  in  force.  Interested  persons  are  invited 
to  submit  their  views  in  regard  to  these  proposed 
negotiations  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation. 

The  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  is- 
sued at  the  same  time  a  notice  setting  December 
24,  1938  as  the  closing  date  for  the  submission  to  it 
by  interested  persons  of  information  and  views  in 
writing  and  of  applications  to  appear  at  public  hear- 
ings to  be  held  by  the  Committee;  this  notice  also 
set  Tuesday,  January  3,  1939,  at  10  a.  m.  as  the 
time  for  the  opening  of  public  hearings  with  respect 
to  these  negotiations,  which  hearings  will  be  held 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
in  the  hearing  room  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  in  the  Old  Land  Office  Building,  8th 
and  E  Streets,  N.  \V.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  issued  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  is  accompanied  bv  a  list 
of  products  to  which,  unless  further  announcement 
is  made,  consideration  of  changes  in  import  duties 
applicable  to  Cuban  products  imported  into  the 
United    States   will   be   confined. 

In  commenting  upon  these  notices,  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  pointed  out  that  a  general  re- 
vision of  the  trade  agreement  concluded  in  1934  is 
not  envisaged;  that  there  is  contemplated  simply  the 


INDRO  STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS- EMULSIFY -STICK- SEPARATE  ! 

We  have  compounded,  especially  for  the  sugar  industry,  a  steam  cylinder  oil  that  emul- 
sifies immediately — does  not  wash  from  the  cylinder  under  bad  water  conditions, — sepa- 
rates readily  and  practically  eliminates  oil  contamination  of  the  condensate.  It  costs  no 
more   than   ordinary   cylinder  oils. 

MOTOR  AND  TRACTOR  OILS 


NOFLO  NO.  5/0  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 

(Semi-FIuid) 


TED  NO.  4  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 

(Mineral) 


MILL   JOURNAL  -CHOPPER- DISC      HI-PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 

We    specialize    in    the    manufacture    of    Sugar  Mill   and  Field   Machinery    Lubricants. 
Quality  products  matte  in   Louisiana   by   Louisianians. 
Bennett   A.    Molter,    Manager,    Industrial    Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans.      -  Louisiana 


December    15,    1938 
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negotiation  of  a  supplemental  agreement  to  effect 
certain  additions  to  and  modifications  in  the  exist- 
ing trade  agreement.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  possibility  of  providing  concessions  to  Cuba 
on  tobacco  and  tobacco  products,  and  ol  granting 
a  further  concession  in  respect  of  the  import  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar.  The  concessions  provided  for  Cuban 
tobacco  in  the  trade  agreement  of  1934  ceased  to  be 
effective  on  March  17,  1936,  following  the  termina- 
tion of  the  domestic  cigar  tobacco  adjustment  pro- 
gram after  the  invalidation  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  original  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Con- 
sideration of  a  further  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar  is  of  course  subject  to  the  50  percent 
limitation  imposed  by  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
and  the  maximum  reduction  which  can  be  consid- 
ered is  therefore  to  a  rate  not  lower  than  0.75  cent 
per   pound   on   96°    sugar. 

Certain  other  matters  of  an  essentially  technical 
nature,  relating  mainly  to  the  general  provisions  of 
the  existing  agreement  and  to  the  concessions  pro- 
vided in  that  agreement  on  Cuban  potatoes  and  rum, 
will  also  receive  consideration.  The  only  products, 
other  than  sugar  and  tobacco,  included  in  the  list 
issued  in  connection  with  the  notice  of  intention  to 
negotiate    are   rum   and   potatoes. 

The  inclusion  of  rum  in  this  list  is  in  order  that 
consideration  may  be  given  to  the  binding  in  Cuba's 
own  right  of  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  proof  gallon  on 
rum  in  containers  holding  each  one  gallon  or  less, 
now  applicable  to  Cuban  rum  by  reason  of  the 
guaranteed  margin  of  preference  provided  in  the 
trade  agreement  with  Cuba  and  the  rate  of  $2.50  per 
proof  gallon  provided  in  the  trade  agreement  with 
Haiti  signed  on  March  28,   1935. 

The  inclusion  of  potatoes  is  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  an  amendment  which  will  permit  the 
concession  on  seed  potatoes,  provided  in  the  trade 
agreement  concluded  with  Canada  on  November  17, 
1938,  to  become  fully  effective.  Under  the  existing 
agreement  with  Cuba,  the  duty  on  white  or  Irish 
potatoes  of  Cuban  production  is  fixed  at  30  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  and  a  preferential  margin  of 
50  percent  guaranteed,  for  imports  entered  for  con- 
sumption during  the  months  of  December,  January 
and  February.  In  the  agreement  signed  with  Can- 
ada on  November  17,  1938,  it  is  provided  with  re- 
spect to  the  concession  therein  granted  Canada  on 
certified  seed  potatoes  that  if  and  when  the  United 
States  is  no  longer  obligated  to  accord  to  such  po- 
tatoes produced  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba  a  pref- 
erential   reduction    in    the    rate    of   duty    in    excess    of 


20  percent,  the  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  certified 
seed  potatoes  from  Canada  within  the  quota  limits 
provided  shall  be  37-1/2  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
during  the   entire   year. 

Due  consideration  will,  however,  be  given  to  all 
representations  which  may  be  made  to  the  Committee 
for  Reciprocity  Information  regarding  any  provisions 
of  the  agreement  with  respect  to  which  the  interested 
persons  may   feel   that   adjustments   are   necessary. 


The  undersigned  desires  to  effect  a  local 
Brokerage  arrangement  with  producers 
of  "Louisiana  Crystals."  Correspon- 
dence is  solicited  with  such  manufacturers 
or  their  authorized  agents. 
GEO.  P.  CHAMBERLAIN,     Natchez,  Miss. 


RUST-OLEUM  CORPORATION 


18I>0    \V.    GRAND    AVE. 

THURO-SELE  to 
water-proof  con- 
crete, brick,  ce- 
ment swimming 
pools,  wooden  sur- 
faces. 


House    paints     in      v.eLfxJ 


all  colors. 


CHICAGO,   ILL, 

Heat-resisting 
aluminum 


Concrete  floor 
paints 


"Pi?ld   EcOr-Of^H .  Mof\t* 


Fungi-proof 
paints 


A  two-in-one  paint. 
All  colors  and  aluminum. 

Covers  40%  more  surface  than  ordinary 
paints. 

Used  on  corrugated  iron  buildings,  stacks  and 

all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside  sugar  boilers. 

Rocfibre  Roofing — can  be  applied  without 

heating. 


SOME    OF    THE    USERS 
Youngsville    Sugar    Co.  Smedes  ISros. 

Alice    C.    Planting    Co.  Billeaud    Sugar   Co. 

San   Francisco   Planting   Co.  Godcliaux    Sugar    Co. 

St     Louis   Planting    Co.  Poplar   Grove  Planting   Co. 

and   thousands   more 


Distributor:    A.    Baldwin    &    Co.    Ltd.,    New    Orleans,    La. 


Reserve   Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland   Factory 
Raceland,     La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN   OFFICE 

11th   Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New  Orleans,   La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203    Levert    Bidg.,    823    Perdido    Street 

Phones   RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond   9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers    and    Distributors 
SUGAR    and    MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Building  New   Orleans,   La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUGAR 

COW    PEAS— FERTILIZERS 


207    North    Peters    St. 


New    Orleans,    U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO.,  LTO. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors    for    Minneapolis    Moline 

Implements    and    Studebaker    Cane    Gears 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 
Manufacturers   and    Repairers 

of 
SUGAR    MACHINERY 


AERO' 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New   York 


serving  the  port  of  new  orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 


INDUSTRIAL  LUBRICANTS 
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ACKLD    BY     .SIXTV-FK.HT    YtftKb    OF    INDUSTRIAL 

[STANDARD   OIL  CO. OF  LA. 


LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Complete    Sugar    Brokerage    Service 
RAW  —  RFFINED  —  FUTURES 


AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA  BANK   BLDG.  NEW   ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your   Offerings 
Correspondence   Invited 


E.   A.   RALNOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
SUGAR    AND    MOLASSES    BROKERS 


201   Nola  Building 
Phone  RAymond  0679 


407  Carondelet  St. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Domestic   and    Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND   MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,   INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 
Pipe,    Boiler    Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


FOR    SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 
837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 
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Happy  New  Year! 


Today  this  greeting  will  drop  lightly  from  many  million  lips. 

We  once  had  an  old  and  respected  friend  who  listened  to  it  only  with  distaste,  because,  he  argued, 
it  came  from  no  deeper  source  than  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  likely  that  not  ten  of  us  in  each  hundred  thousand  realize  that  when  we 
wish  somebody  happiness  we  wish  that  they  may  attain  the  ultimate  goal  and  objective  of  all  human 
effort.  A  big  wish,  surely.  A  superlative  wish.  A  wish  that  transcends  all  other  possible  wishes  in 
magnitude  and  significance. 

The  desire  to  be  happy  motivates  everything  we  do,  from  birth  to  death,  and  has  changed  dynasties, 
maps  and  religions.  Alexander,  Tamerlane,  Jenghiz  Khan,  Attila,  Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte flung  their  bloody  legions  hither  and  yon  in  search  of  the  happiness — the  mirage  of  happiness — 
that  comes  from  place  and  power.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  the  belief,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  that 
democracy  is  synonymous  with  happiness,  millions  of  men  were  maimed  and  slaughtered  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  it.  Bended  knees  in  churches  and  cathedrals  and  in  mosques  and  monasteries  and  joss 
houses  all  around  the  earth  testify  to  the  eager  hope  of  every  people  that  they  may  attain,  in  some  other 
world,  the  happiness  they  have  sought  with  ill  success  in  this  one. 

The  new  born  child  turns  instinctively  to  its  mother's  breast  in  search  of  the  happiness  of  a  full 
stomach;  the  youth  yokes  himself  to  all  sorts  of  responsibilities  in  search  of  the  happiness  of  love  and 
marriage;  the  miner  in  the  dark  tunnels  underground  and  the  plowman  in  the  blazing  summer  sun 
brave  their  discomforts  to  derive  whatever  happiness  there  is  in  the  gaining  of  a  living  wage;  the  old 
man  totters  to  a  bench  under  a  tree,  seeking  the  happiness  of  rest. 

So  universal  is  all  this  search  for  happiness  that  the  framers  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
thought  it  worthy  of  special  mention.  They  pointedly  refer,  in  that  celebrated  document,  to  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  as  an  inalienable  right,  and,  without  meaning  to  be  cynical,  they  might  similarly  have 
cataloged  breathing  and  assured  everybody  that  they  had  an  inalienable  right  to  perform  that  function. 

The  pursuit  of  happiness!  As  the  Bible  says,  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong. 

And  so,  with  full  understanding  of  the  enormous  portent  of  the  sentiment,  and  with  due  apprecia- 
tion that  it  involves  the  grasping  of  life's  most  elusive  Will  o'  the  wisp,  we  wish  to  all,  from  deep  down 
in  the  heart  and  not  just  from  the  root  of  the  tongue,  A  Happy  New- Year! 
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Public  Notice 

Trade  Agreement  Negotiations  With  Cuba 

Closing   date  for  submission  of  briefs December  24,    1938 

Closing  date  for  application  to  be  heard.December  24,   1938 
Public    hearings   open    January   3,    1939 

THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY  INFOR- 
MATION HEREBY  GIVES  NOTICE  that  all  information 
and  views  in  writing,  and  all  applications  for  supplemental 
oral  presentation  of  views,  in  regard  to  the  negotiation  of 
a  trade  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Cuba,  notice 
of  intention  to  negotiate  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
Acting  vSecretary  of  State  on  this  date,  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  not  later 
than  12  o'clock  noon,  December  24,  1938.  Such  communi- 
cations should  be  addressed  to  "Chairman  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information,  Old  Land  Office  Building,  Eighth 
and  E  Streets,  N.  W.,  Washington,   D.  C." 

A  public  hearing  will  be  held  beginning  at  10  a.  m.  on 
January  3,  1939,  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation in  the  hearing  room  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
in  the  Old  Land  Office  Building,  where  supplemental  oral 
statements  will  be   heard. 

Six  copies  of  written  statements,  either  typewritten  or 
printed,  shall  be  submitted,  of  which  one  copy  shall  be 
sworn  to.  Appearance  at  hearings  before  the  Committee 
may  be  made  only  by  (hose  persons  who  have  filed  written 
statements  and  who  have  within  the  time  prescribed  made 
written  application  for  a  hearing,  and  statements  made  at 
such  hearings  shall  be   under  oath. 

By  direction  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion  this   30th    day   of    November. 

JOI1X   /'.   <!RK(ld. 
Washington,   n.  <'..  Secretary. 

November  SO,    1988. 


BRIEF  WITH  RESPECT  TO  SUGAR  PRESENTED  IN 

BEHALF  OF  THE   AMERICAN   SUGAR   CANE 

LEAGUE  OF   THE  U.   S.   A.,   INC.,  BY 

MR.   C.  J.  BOURG. 


In  re:  Cuban  Trade  Agreement,  on   which  Public  Hearings 
have  been   called  for  January  .3.   lfi-19   (See  above). 


Dec.   24,   1938. 
To   the   Committee  for  Reciprocity   Information. 
Old  Land  Office  Building, 
Eighth  &  E  Streets,  N.   W ., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

With  a  membership  of  over  10.000  sugarcane 
growers  and  processors  in  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  formally  requests 
and  petitions  that  no  further  reduction  should  be 
considered  in  the  tariff  rate  on  Cuban  sugar,  as  part 
of  or  during  the  negotiations  which  the  Department 
of  State  of  the  United  States  has  announced  its  in- 
tention  of   entering   into   with    Cuba. 

Should  Cuba  propose,  request,  or  apply  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  rate  on  the  sugar  that  it  exports 
to  the  United  States,  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  asks  that  such  proposal,  request,  or  applica- 
tion be   refused   and  denied. 

We  express  concern  over  a  recent  announcement 
from  Cuba  in  which  an  official  of  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment stated  that  an  "oral  agreement"  has  been 
made  whereby  the  rate  of  United  States  tariff  will 
be  lowered  15c  per  100  pounds  on  raw  sugar  from 
Cuba.  We  respectfully  ask  that  the  details  of  such 
"oral  agreement"  be  made  available  to  us  in  order 
that  we  may  make  a  study  thereof,  to  understand 
its  import,  which  understanding  is  necessary  before 
we  can  present  a  completely  intelligent  argument  at 
the  Public  Hearing  to  be  held  on  January  3.  1939. 
We  are  forced  into  the  position  of  accepting  that 
such  an  oral  agreement  does  exist,  even  though  no 
details  have  been   made   public. 

The  announcement  of  the  Public  Hearing  to  be 
held  January  3,  1939,  states  that  it  is  the  "intention" 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
with  Cuba  a  Trade  Agreement  supplemental  to  the 
Trade  Agreement  signed  at  Washington  on  August 
24,  1934.  As  American  citizens,  we  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  if  our  views  are  to  be  considered  in  these 
proposed  negotiations,  we  are  entitled  to  have  the 
facts  upon  which  our  views  are  sought.  As  we  un- 
derstand the  functions  of  the  Committee  for  Re- 
ciprocity Information,  this  Honorable  Committee  is 
not  bound  by  any  oral  agreement  ot  which  it  has 
no  official  cognizance,  although  the  tact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  oral  agreement  might  plausibly  re- 
sult in  reducing  to  a  mere  formality  any  public  hear- 
ing or  any  recommendation  of  the  Committee  for 
Reciprocity    Information. 

Without  going  into  exhaustive  details,  with  which 
we  know  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
is  amply  supplied  through  official  government  reports 
and  statistics,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
points  out  that  Cuba  has  received  more  direct  bene- 
fits than  any  other  foreign  country  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  amendments,  principally  in  connection  with  the 
exports  of  sugar  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States. 
Yet  an  analysis  of  reports  and  statistics  on  the  for- 
eign commerce  between  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
demonstrates  that  in  proportion  to  what  we  buy 
from  Cuba,  Cuba  is  now  buying  less  from  the  United 
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States  than  in  a  comparable  period  prior  to  the  ne- 
gotiation of  the  Cuban  Trade  Agreement  of  August 
24,    1934. 

We  recognize  that  the  Public  Hearing  on  January 
3,  1939,  has  to  do  with  the  Cuban  Trade  Agreement 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Amendments  to  the  Tar- 
iff Act  of  1930.  Ordinarily  it  might  properly  be 
contended  that  the  discussions  at  the  Public  Hearing 
should  be  confined  to  the  Act  of  Congress  under 
which  the  Agreement  was  made,  and  under  which  it 
is  now  sought  to  be  changed.  However,  the  Sugar 
Act  is  practically  made  a  part  of  the  Cuban  Trade 
Agreement  because  of  references  to  the  "regime"  of 
production  control  contained  in  Article  5  of  said 
Cuban  Trade  Agreement.  In  effect,  it  has  been  con- 
tended by  some  government  officials  that  the  provis- 
ions of  this  Article  5  actually  control  the  right  of 
Congress  to  make  changes  in  the  quota  system  with- 
in the  Sugar  Act.  These  government  officials  have 
contended  that  no  sugar  legislation  could  provide 
for  the  "unlimited  production"  of  sugar  in  the  Alain- 
land  of  the  United  States,  because  Article  5  creates 
a  so-called  "moral  obligation"  not  to  remove  the  "re- 
gime" of  production  control  from  the  farmers  in  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  we  know  that  Congress 
has  definite  powers  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  could  not  be  controlled  legally  by 
Article  5  or  by  the  "Note"  appended  to  Paragraph 
501  in  Schedule  II  in  said  Cuban  Trade  Agreement. 
But  the  effect  is  the  same.  The  existence  of  the  so- 
called  "moral  obligation"  has  been  referred  to  and 
used  repeatedly  by  officials  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  opposing  any  consideration  by  Congress 
of  proposed  legislation  providing  the  elimination  of 
production  control  with  regard  to  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane  in  the  continental   United   States. 

It  seems  to  us  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the 
protection  of  American  citizens  engaged  in  the  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  that  there  should  be  a  provis- 
ion in  the  "Note"  under  said  Paragraph  501,  where- 
by upon  the  elimination  or  expiration  of  a  quota  re- 
striction on  the  amount  of  sugar  that  Cuba  can  im- 
port into  the  United  States,  the  tariff  rate  on  Cuban 
sugar  will  ipso  facto  be  restored  to  the  regular  Cuban 
rate  of  1  'Ac  per  pound  of  raw  sugar.  Even  such  a 
rate  includes  a  20%  preferential  below  the  full  world- 
rate  of  tariff,  which  is   1.87%  per  pound  of  raw  sugar. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States,  the  "restrictions 
imposed"  on  the  production  of  sugarcane  and  sugar 
within  the  United  States  as  well  as  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  such  continental  sugar  into  the  markets  of 
the  United  States,  are  completely  restrictive  as  to 
the  participation  of  the  mainland  sugar  industry  in 
the  interstate  sugar  markets  of  the  United  States. 
But  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  the  so-called  "restrictions 
imposed"  on  production  in  Cuba  includes  about  2/3 
of  such  production  which  is  exported  each  year  to  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  a  guaranteed  quota  with- 
in the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act,  and  another  1/3 
is  produced  for  the  purpose  of  selling  Cuban  sugar 
into  the  markets  of  other  foreign  countries.  The 
effect  is  that  Cuba  at  all  times  has  available  sugar 
to  export  to  the  United  States,  at  a  preferential  price 
greatly  exceeding  the  world  price  at  which  it  sells 
sugar  to  other  foreign  countries.  Besides  when  a 
deficit  occurs  in  any  area  which  furnishes  sugar  to 
the  United  States  (and  there  have  been  such  deficits 
each  year  since  1934),  then  Cuba  is  always  in  the 
position    of   diverting   sugar    from    the    world    markets 


to  the  United  States  markets  at  great  profit.  The 
situation  is  that  United  States  producers  have  re- 
stricted production  which  prevents  them  from  partici- 
pating fully  in  deficits,  while  at  no  time  is  Cuba  ever 
in  the  position  where  it  does  not  have  the  additional 
sugar  needed  by  reason  of  quota  re-allocations,  to 
ship  forthwith  into  the  United  States  market  at  a 
preferential  price.  Contrarily  continental  sugar  areas 
usually  fall  short  of  filling  their  quotas.  Therefore, 
we  contend  that  Article  5  is  so  written  as  to  create 
a  superimposed  additional  advantage  to  Cuba, — 
while  ostensibly  Article  5  provides  that  the  restric- 
tions in  either  country  must  be  on  the  basis  of  "a 
regime  analagous"  to  that  in  effect  in  the  other 
country. 

We  have  not  advocated  a  change  in  the  Cuban 
Trade  Agreement;  in  fact  we  are  now  opposing  the 
reopening  of  negotiations  with  regard  to  sugar  in 
that  Agreement.  Notwithstanding,  since  the  State 
Department  has  announced  its  intention  of  nego- 
tiating with  regard  to  sugar,  we  respectfully  urge 
that  the  provisions  of  Article  5  be  changed  to  afford 
the  same  protection  to  American  citizens  in  the 
United  States  as  it  affords  to  Cubans,  and  no  less. 
We  urge  this  because  Article  5  has  been  used  as  a 
deterring  influence  to  prevent  Congress  from  a  full 
and  free  consideration  of  extensive  changes  in  the 
operation  of  the  United  States  sugar  quota  system. 
Likewise,  we  respectfully  urge  that  the  "Note"  at- 
tached to  Paragraph  501  in  Schedule  II  of  said 
Cuban  Agreement  be  eliminated,  and  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  simple  statement  made  that  "the  lowered  tariff 
rate  on  Cuban  sugar  provided  in  this  Agreement  shall 
continue  in  effect  only  so  long  as  a  quantitative  quota 
restriction    is    placed    upon    the    importation    of    sugar 
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into  the  United  States  of  America  from  the  Republic 
of   Cuba,   and   no  longer." 

As  is  made  clear  from  the  very  provisions  of 
Article  5  and  the  "Note"  attached  to  Paragraph  501 
in  Schedule  II  of  the  Agreement,  the  Sugar  Act  of 
the  United  States  Congress  is  made  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Cuban  Trade  Agreement.  Therefore, 
we  feel  the  necessity  and  the  obligation  of  discussing 
the  Sugar  Act  in  connection  with  any  Public  Hear- 
ing which  may  affect  negotiations  with  Cuba.  Can- 
didly, we  assert  that  the  economic  problems  which 
give  rise  to  the  Cuban  application  or  request  for  a 
lowered  tariff  rate,  result  directly  from  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  and  can  best  and 
most  properly  be  corrected  through  the  administra- 
tion of  said  Act. 

We  digress  for  the  moment  to  declare  that  we  do 
not  approve  of  or  subscribe  to  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  or  to  the  interpretations 
thereof  officially  made  or  followed,  but  we  point  out 
that  there  is  possibility  of  immediate  action  and  re- 
lief from  this  source,  within  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

May  we  be  permitted  to  state  respectfully,  that  it 
is  a  strange  situation  indeed  where  the  official  action 
of  one  Executive  Officer  of  the  United  States  de- 
pressed the  price  of  sugar  under  the  Sugar  Act.  to 
the  extent  of  causing  distress  in  Cuba,  and  another 
Executive  Officer  of  the  United  States  is  asked  by 
Cuba  to  take  official  action  giving  Cuba  relief  from 
the  same  economic  problems,  but  under  the  Tariff 
Act:  But,  may  we  be  permitted  to  state  further 
and  respectfully,  it  is  stranger  yet  to  try  to  under- 
stand the  situation  where  the  action  of  the  first  Exec- 
utive Officer  under  the  Sugar  Act  causes  economic 
distress  in  the  Mainland  United  States  sugar-pro- 
ducing areas,  in  the  domestic  sugar-producing  areas 
and  in  the  foreign  sugar-producing  areas  (including 
Cuba),  while  the  second  Executive  Officer  under 
the  Tariff  Act  is  requested  to  help  relieve  the  eco- 
nomic distress  in  a  foreign  country  (Cuba),  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  producers  of  the  Mainland  and 
other  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  and  to  their 
harm? 

Technically  the  point  can  be  made  that  the  two 
are  separate  and  distinct  functions,  but  it  can  never 
be  explained  to  the  little  farmer  on  the  by-ways  and 
bayous  within  the  States  of  the  United  States,  how 
the  United  States  Government  will  stand  on  techni- 
calities as  between  two  of  its  Executive  Departments, 
and  fail  to  meet  the  situation  completely  and  in- 
clusively, with  equal  consideration  for  all  affected 
parties,    national    and   foreign. 

We  submit,  therefore,  that  the  harm  which  wil 
come  to  the  farmers  and  producers  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  is  definite  and  real,  if  the  tariff  rate 
on  Cuban  sugar  is  lowered  in  any  amount,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  larger  problems  affecting  all  sugar- 
producing  areas  remain  distressingly  the  same. 

In  presenting  to  your  Honorable  Committee  the 
facts  and  conditions  which  we  face  and  which  lead 
us  to  declare  sincerely  that  harm  and  loss  will  come 
to  the  farmers  and  producers  ot  sugar  in  the  United 
States,  should  the  tariff  rate  on  Cuban  sugar  be 
further  lowered,  we  are  required  to  inform  you  that 
in  many  instances  where  the  continental  sugar  in- 
dustry has  presented  claims  to  justify  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price  for  our  product,  we  have  been  met 
(Continued    on    page   8) 
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HITCH  OUR  WAGON  TO  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES 

{Reprinted  from  The  Sugar  Bulletin  of  January  1st,  1929) 
The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  is  an  organization  of  farmers  engaged  in  growing  diverse 
crops  in  the  Southern  States,  with  sugar  cane  as  their  principal  money  crop.  The  paid  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  runs  up  into  the  thousands,  and  it  is  recognized 
as  an  organization  representative  of  their  interests  by  all  the  sugar  cane  growers  throughout 
the  United  States.  These  people  are  farmers  of  the  average  sort  and  are  of  the  type  which 
finds  difficulty  in  expressing  itself  publicly  or  influentially,  and,  in  common  with  their  brethren 
engaged  in  other  sorts  of  farming  throughout  the  United  States,  their  interests  have  been  ser- 
iously overlooked — so  much  so  that  "farm  relief"  has  become  the  most  insistent  issue  of  the 
day,  made  so  by  the  American  conscience  and  the  American  sense  of  justice. 
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It  seems  appropriate  at  this  time  to  recite  certain  facts  bearing  in  a  broad  way  on  the  devel- 
opment of  sugar  production  in  the  United  States  under  the  tariffs  existing  during  the  past 
twenty  years  as  compared  with  the  production  of  sugar  in  our  principal  competitor,  Cuba,  while 
those  same  tariffs  prevailed.  We  shall,  in  the  course  of  this  article  submit  no  figures  or  statis- 
tics at  all  except  these: 

1906  1926  Increase 

Production  of  sugar  in  the  Continental 

United   States   755,722  tons  944,166  tons         24.91% 

Production  of  sugar  in  Cuba  1,390,932  tons      5,462,756  tons      292.74% 

(The  production  for  1926  is  taken  because  the  production  of  later  years  in  Cuba  has  been 
held  down  by  Presidential  decree.) 

The  bulk  of  the  sugar  produced  in  Cuba  is  sold  to,  and  imported  into,  the  United  States  and 
the  present  and  all  previous  tariffs  on  Cuban  sugar,  doubtless  without  intention,  have  been  so 
graduated  as,  in  actual  practice,  to  largely  encourage  and  develop  sugar  production  in  Cuba  and 
to  retard  the  development  of  sugar  production  in  the  United  States.  The  figures  given  above, 
which  are  facts  of  record,  demonstrate  this  unequivocally.  No  argument  can  confute  them.  No 
futuristic  speculation  can  affect  them.  No  hypothetical  veil  woven  by  economists  out  of  the 
threads  and  shreds  of  theory  in  which  such  people  revel  can  obscure  them.  No  forensic  thunder 
can  disturb  them.  No  web  of  propaganda  can  conceal  them.  No  red  herrings  drawn  across  the 
trail  can  alter  them.     Actuality — there   she   stands! 
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In  submitting  no  other  figures  than  those  given  above  we  are  influenced  by  the  desire  to  ren- 
der it  easy  for  our  readers  to  keep  before  them  the  pregnant  fact  these  indicate.  They  com- 
prise a  foundation  on  which  it  is  possible  to  build  only  one  type  of  mental  edifice.  They  make 
visible  the  situation  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  as  it  appears  when  we  eliminate 
from  our  consideration  the  petty  advantage  to  this  group  or  that  incident  to  one  course  or  an- 
other, the  distortion  of  perspective  occasioned  by  propaganda  and  by  hue  and  cry,  the  blemish 
of  private  interests  struggling  for  position  and  the  murk  of  untruth  and  misrepresentation  through 
which  it  is  sometimes  so  difficult  for  the  eyes  of  the  onlooker  to  penetrate.  If  we  shall  succeed 
in  keeping  the  reader's  eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  as  an 
essential  national  asset  despite  the  attempts  that  have  so  often  been  made  to  convert  it  into  a 
private  bone  of  contention,   our   success  will   have  been  gratifying. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  eat  something  like  six  million  tons  of  sugar  every  year  and 
it  has  to  come  from  somewhere.  Ever  since  this  nation  first  had  its  birth  it  has  been  a  source 
of  patriotic  pride  and  an  accepted  economic  axiom  that  it  was,  and  is,  so  rich  in  natural  re- 
sources, so  endowed  with  fertile  soil,  so  blessed  with  different  types  of  climate,  so  underlaid 
with  the  essential  minerals,  so  criss-crossed  with  belts  of  every  kind  of  timber,  so  prolific  and 
generous  in  its  response  to  the  husbandry  and  industry  of  its  people  that  it  holds  within  its  grasp 
self  sustenance  in  the  fullest  and  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  There  are  few  things  that  we 
cannot  grow  or  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  and  we  hold  a  proud  and  independent  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  world  because  of  that  and  because  of  one  other  thing — the  in- 
herent quality  in  our  people  which  has  for  150  years  led  them  to  apply  their  natural  skill  and 
industry    to    the    energetic    and    tireless    exploitation  of  the  resources,  treasures  and   possibilities 
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of  their  country,  and  which  has  led  them  to  rely  on  those  resources  and  treasures  and  possibil- 
ities, and  to  utilize  them  to  the  utmost  to  the  end  that,  as  a  nation,  we  might  stand  alone  in 
our  intrinsic  strength,  and  use  it,  if  necessary,  to  challenge  the  world  in  any  righteous  cause. 

Of  all  the  necessities  of  life  that  we  can  produce  in  sufficient  abundance  for  our  needs,  there 
is  just  one  that  we  do  not  produce  in  that  abundance,  and  that  is  sugar.  The  reason  we  do  not 
produce  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for  our  needs  is  because  it  has  been  made,  on  occasion,  a  politi- 
cal football  and  has  paid  the  price  of  legislative  compromise.  It  is  because  for  years  those  on 
whom  rested  the  responsibility  of  upholding,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  the  patriotic  tradition  that 
has  painted  other  industries  in  brilliant  colors  into  our  great  national  picture  did  not  feature 
sugar  like  the  rest.  Sugar  enough  to  supply  all  the  requirements  of  our  people  is  not  produced 
within  the  United  States  today  merely  for  the  reason  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  certain  pow- 
erful elements  that  it  should  be  produced  somewhere  else  and  the  figures  we  have  given  above 
show  pointedly  just  where.  The  picture  of  our  national  completeness  should  have  nothing 
missing  from  it  that  can  readily  be  put  in  it.     Sugar  is  such  a  thing. 

True  to  our  aggressive  industrial  instincts  as  a  people  some  of  us  have  tried  to  force  sugar 
into  the  picture,  and  the  efforts  made  have  not  been  puny,  half-hearted  or  desultory.  They 
have  been  exerted  with  a  courage  and  persistence  that  have  bordered  on  heroism,  and  in  some 
cases  have  fully  reached  it.  Ever  since  it  became  apparent,  years  ago,  that  the  United  States 
was  just  as  able  to  produce  all  its  own  sugar  as  France  is,  for  instance,  and  that  all  that  was 
lacking  to  permit  the  construction  here  of  a  self  sufficient  domestic  sugar  industry  was  the  type 
of  statesmanship  manifested  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  who  gave  France  her  sugar  industry  as 
an  essential  national  asset  in  time  of  war  and  shut  his  eyes  to  the  initial  cost,  there  have  been 
men  fighting  for  the  domestic  sugar  industry  to  overcome  conditions  created  b}'  legislation 
that  were  too  strong  for  them,  Whatever  France,  Germany  and  other  countries  have  paid  to 
establish  their  sugar  industries  has  been  returned  a  thousand  fold  to  their  national  exchequers. 
Sugar  is  now  far  more  essential  to  a  people's  well-being  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  It  is  now  as  well  established  in  our  national  diet  as  bread.  No  one  would  think 
for  a  moment  of  allowing  this  country  to  depend  on  foreigners  for  wheat. 

The  sacrifices  that  have  been  made,  the  money  that  has  been  lost,  the  impoverishment  that 
has  been  suffered  in  trying  to  produce  in  the  United  States  all  the  sugar  required  by  our  people 
has  all  been  incurred  because  there  have  been  and  are  men  among  us  who  have  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  it  could  or  would  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  so  legislate 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  in  this  country  what  other  countries  urge  and  encourage  and 
almost  compel  their  nationals  to  accomplish — the  development  of  the  particular  industries  rec- 
ognized as  necessary  to  self  sustenance.  These  men  have  suffered  bitter  disappointment.  The 
fortunes  that  have  been  spent  in  blind  faith  by  men  who  refused  to  be  disillusioned  make  a 
pitiful  array. 

We  are  producing  in  the  United  States  and  its  possessions  at  the  present  time  about  2,500,000 
tons  of  sugar.  Of  this  amount  more  than  half  is  produced  in  tropical  islands  we  happen  to  pos- 
sess and  which  are  separated  from  us  by  the  open  sea.  These  islands,  while  under  our  flag,  do 
not  contribute  anything  to  the  picture  we  are  endeavoring  to  draw,  because  their  sugar  industries 
are  of  the  United  States  only  in  a  legal  sense.  In  time  of  war  their  sugar  industries  would  very 
likely  be  of  only  academic  interest  to  us.  In  the  World  War  even  so  narrow  a  strait  as  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  was  made  precarious.  In  our  picture  of  a  national  supply  of  home  grown  sugar 
therefore  we  must  visualize  our  great  west  and  our  middle  west,  our  tier  of  states  along  the  Cana- 
dian border  during  practically  all  its  length,  our  vast  stretches  in  Texas  along  the  Rio  Grande 
and  for  hundreds  of  miles  into  the  interior  of  the  state,  our  alluvial  lands  in  Louisiana  which 
alone,  if  given  a  proper  chance,  could  produce  over  a  million  tons  of  sugar  by  themselves,  and 
our  recently  discovered  agricultural  empire  in  the  Florida  peninsula  where  sugar  cane  culture 
is  now  being  carried  on  under  as  good  conditions  as  exist  anywhere  in  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States  and  where  almost  limitless  areas  will  be  soon  available  for  the  planting  of  sugar 
cane.  In  enumerating  all  the  territory  which  is  suitable  for  sugar  production  in  the  mainland 
United  States  we  have  drifted  far  into  superfluities.  Not  a  tithe  of  the  lands  we  have  in  our 
country  suitable  for  sugar  beets  or  sugar  cane  would  have  to  be  utilized  to  bring  about  the  pro- 
duction of  all  the  sugar  we  consume.    Why  have  they  not  been  used?    It  is  in  the  answer  to  that 
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question  that  we  shall  seek  to  throw  into  clear  relief  the  lights   and   shadows   of  the   picture   we 
are  anxious   to  exhibit,   so  that  it  shall   stand   out    with    sufficient    clearness     to    impress    every 

beholder. 

v  *  v  *  *  *  #  v 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  energetic,  progressive,  aspiring  qualities  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Everybody  knows  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have,  by  their  ambition,  in- 
dustry and  intelligence,  made  their  scale  of  living  the  admiration  and  perhaps  the  envy  of  the 
world.  The  workmen  and  mechanics  of  the  United  States,  in  the  city  and  country,  ride  to  their 
daily  tasks  in  their  own  cars.  They  live  in  comfortable  homes.  They  have  phonographs  and 
radios.  Employes  of  every  sort  and  kind  enjoy  comforts  and  conveniences  not  dreamed  of  in  most 
other  communities.  Because  of  their  comparative  affluence  and  their  freedom  from  a  penury  that 
would  restrict  the  family  budget  to  the  bare  necessities,  they  buy  liberally  at  the  stores,  and  these, 
in  turn,  develop  into  great  and  prosperous  enterprises,  and  send  huge  requisitions  for  goods  to 
the  manufacturers,  who,  in  their  turn,  apply  to  the  producers  of  raw  material  for  every  variety 
and  description  of  agricultural  and  mineral  produce.  What  a  magnificent  burst  of  golden  light 
falls  athwart  the  industrial  picture  of  the  United  States!  The  world  has  never  seen  anything 
like  it  before.  The  sun  of  prosperity  gilds  and  emblazons  it.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  sugar? 
Just  this:  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  said  too  often  and  for  too  long  ''Sugar  must 
be  sold  in  the  United  States  at  a  price  which  will  not  permit  those  engaged  in  it,  or  their  em- 
ployes, to  keep  step  with  the  advances  in  the  standard  of  living  which  people  engaged  in  other 
industries  are  making  all  the  time  and  whose  mode  of  living  we,  as  a  nation,  glory  in  and  point 
with  pride  to.  It  must  be  sold  at  a  price  that  will  make  it  a  pauper  industry  in  a  country  over- 
flowing with  wealth;  an  industry  that  may  not  develop;  an  industry  that  may  not  expand;  an 
industry  that,  with  an  enormous  home  market,  shall  not  build  up  so  as  to  fill  it." 

It  so  happens  that  the  sugar  that  conies  into  the  United  States  from  abroad  to  compete  with 
our  domestic  sugar  is  made  where  such  a  standard  of  living  as  prevails  generally  throughout 
the  United  States  is  undreamed  of.  The  whole  industrial  situation  of  sugar  is  out  of  drawing  in 
the  picture,  because  of  an  obsession  for  cheap  sugar,  an  article  that  touches  the  pocketbook  of 
the  average  household  so  lightly  that  nobody  would  ever  take  thought  whether  it  was  5c  a 
pound  or  10c  a  pound  unless  the  matter  was  made  the  subject  of  propaganda — as  it  constantly 
is  made  a  subject  of  propaganda — by  those  interested  in  the  production  of  sugar  abroad  and  who 
care  nothing  for  the  United  States,  its  prosperity,  its  institutions,  its  self  sustenance,  its  victories 
of  peace  or  war,  or  for  its  standard  of  living,  but  who  care  only  to  get  a  market  for  the  sugar 
they  are  producing  under  a  foreign  flag  with  labor  that  our  labor  in  the  United  States  has  noth- 
ing in  common  with  whatever,  and  with  whom  our  labor  ought  not  to  be  forced  to  have  anything 
in  common. 

Under  the  tariff  on  sugar  that  now  prevails,  and  under  the  tariffs  that  have  previously  pre- 
vailed the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  has  been  unable  to  do  more  than  barely  exist,  and 
it  has  been  able  to  do  that  only  by  maintaining  conditions  that  do  not  harmonize  with  the  Ameri- 
can picture.  Under  the  present  tariff  and  under  previous  tariffs  the  young  American  seeking  a 
vocation  has  found  nothing  attractive  in  the  sugar  industry  and  has  gone  elsewhere  with  his  tal- 
ents. Under  the  present  and  previous  tariffs  capital  has  not  flowed  into  the  sugar  industry  to  ex- 
pand it,  because  it  could  do  so  much  better  in  other  industries  not  victimized  by  the  successful 
attempts  of  importers  of  cheaply  produced  foreign  goods  to  flood  the  United  States  market  with 


th 


eir  wares. 


The  time  has  come  when  sugar  production  in  the  United  States  must  be  lifted  up  to  the  level 
of  other  industries  and  permitted  to  add  its  flecks  of  golden  light  to  our  American  industrial 
landscape.  The  time  has  come  to  place  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  where  it  will 
expand  and  reach  out,  take  up  new  land,  build  new  factories,  employ  able  men,  cover  the  un- 
used acres  with  beets  or  cane  and  be  a  typical,  virile  American  industry  like  all  the  others  are. 
Why  not?  Every  economic  reason  calls  for  such  a  consummation.  Is  there  one  single  reason 
why  the  United  States  Congress  should  continue  to  legislate  as  it  has  done  for  so  many  years 
so  that  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States  can  merely  struggle  and  stagger  along,  keeping 
itself  alive  only  by  resorting  to  expedients  that  are  out  of  keeping  with  the  general  American 
viewpoint  of  life,  while  all  the  time  an  enormous  home  market  is  unsupplied  except  by  imports? 
Is  there  any  parallel  to  such  a  situation?    Let  us  discard  every  consideration  except  the  patriotic 
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necessity  of  making  our  country  self  sustaining  in  the  matter  of  sugar,  and  the  national  pride 
that  will  impel  us  to  lift  our  sugar  industry  to  the  level  of  our  other  industries.  To  do  this  a 
materially  higher  tariff  than  the  present  one  will  be  necessary — possibly  twice  as  much.  Let  the 
measure  of  the  protection  given  to  sugar  be  one  that  will  drive  the  domestic  sugar  industry 
ahead.  We  have  had  too  much  of  the  tariff  rates  that  make  the  domestic  sugar  industry  a  na- 
tional sore  spot  and  a  wage-haven  for  workers  of  un-American  types.  We  have  had  too  much  of 
the  tariff  rates  that  have  given  birth  to  the  little  handful  of  comparative  statistics  with  which 
we  have  prefaced  this  article.  Let  us  have  a  tariff  on  sugar  that  will  enable  it  to  hold  up  its 
head  among  other  American  industries — a  tariff  that  will  expand  the  sugar  industry  until  it  is 
big  enough  to  fill  all  our  requirements  for  sugar.  When  it  does  that,  then  there  will  ensue  a 
healthy  and  wholesome  competition  between  the  domestic  sugar  producers  themselves  that  will 
be  welcome  to  all  and  objected  to  by  none,  instead  of,  as  now,  competition  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers operating  mostly  in  tropical  countries  under  conditions  subversive  of  the  high  industrial 
ideas  and  platforms  on  which  this  nation  is  striding  towards  the  goal  of  "luxury  as  well  as  life" 
for  every  working  man.  We  must  not  try  to  meet  that  sort  of  competition  here.  We  ought  to 
be  shielded  from  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  attempt. 


(Continued   from  page  4) 


Public   Notice 

by  the  contention  that  to  grant  relief  to  mainland 
producers  would  necessarily  mean  giving  additional 
benefits  to  Cuba.  The  argument  has  been  made 
that  the  duty  of  the  administrators  of  the  Sugar  Act 
requires  them  to  be  exceedingly  careful  of  the  rights 
of  the  consumer  of  sugar  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  in  complete  accord  that  this  duty  exists. 
Frankly,  there  may  be  a  difference  as  to  what 
amounts  to  a  fair  and  reasonable  price.  But  in 
keeping  with  this  duty  to  the  consumer,  it  has  been 
stated  to  us  that  an  improvement  in  price  for  the 
benefit  of  mainland  producers  would  be  an  added 
advantage  to  Cuba,  which  already  enjoys  a  guaran- 
teed market  in  the  United  States  and  a  tariff  pref- 
erential greater  than  any  other  foreign  country  en- 
joys. Obviously,  if  this  position  has  been  taken  in 
the  past,  then  should  the  tariff  be  lowered  again,  for 
the  third  time  since  January  1,  1934,  this  obstruc- 
tion barring  the  way  of  relief  to  mainland  producers, 
may  and  probably  will  become  an  obstacle.  Accord- 
ingly, we  submit  that  for  this  additional  reason  a 
decrease  in  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  would  result 
in  harm  and  loss  to  the  domestic  producers  of  sugar. 

It  is  pertinent  to  state  that  for  reasons  of  its  own, 
Cuba  has  repeatedly  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
full  preferential  accorded  to  it  under  the  Tariff  Acts 
of  the  United  States.  This  failure  on  the  part  of 
Cuba  to  demand  the  full  preferential  or  to  take  it, 
has  often  caused  a  depressed  price  in  the  United 
States  with  resulting  harm  and  loss  to  domestic 
farmers  and  sugar  producers.  Consequently,  if  the 
preferential  spread  is  increased  and  if  experience  is 
really  the  best  teacher,  then  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  Cuba  would  put  domestic  farmers  and  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  the  position  of  being  brought  to  possible 
greater  distress  through  the  effect  on  the  price  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  which  could  be  exerted 
by  Cuba.  Cuba's  performance  in  the  past  is  the 
cause  of  our  apprehension,  and  we  appeal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  protect  us  from 
such  a  situation,  rather  than  to  yield  to  the  request 
of  Cuba  and  expose   us  farther. 

In  all  sincerity  and  with  faith  in  our  Government, 
we  declare  that  the  relief  which  Cuba  seeks,  can  be 
more  generously  and  more  effectively  made  available 
to  Cuba  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1957,  and  with   full   protection  to  the  consumer  in  the 


United  States.  In  addition  to  taking  care  of  the 
Cuban  problems,  such  action  under  the  Sugar  Act 
would  likewise  take  care  of  our  domestic  problems, 
at  least  in  part.  It  is  not  necessary  to  disturb  the 
Cuban  Trade  Agreement,  which  at  best  can  only  be 
changed  after  a  great  many  delays;  but  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day,  or  at  any  time  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  immediate  relief  can  be  afforded  to 
Cuba  and  to  the  American  farmers  and  sugar  pro- 
ducers as  well,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act.  The  amount  of  sugar  made  available  to  the 
United  States  market  during  the  year  1939,  under 
Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act,  is  so  large  that  the 
price  of  sugar  is  depressed  to  the  point  where  in 
many  cases  it  is  actually  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Without  questioning  why  or  discussing  what 
has  been  done,  we  state  frankly  that  a  readjustment 
of  the  consumption  estimate  for  1939  to  the  actual 
consumption  of  the  calendar  year  of  1938,  or  of  the 
period  from  October  31,  1937,  to  October  31,  1938, 
would  immediately  bring  the  price  of  sugar  to  a  level 
which  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  the  consumer  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  fair  and  reason- 
able to  the  producers  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Cuba. 

Wherefore,  the  premises  considered,  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  asks  that  any  proposal  to  lower 
the  effective  rate  of  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  imported 
into  the   United    States,   be   denied   and    rejected. 


Grower  Purge 

The  hostility  of  Henry  Wallace  to  the  domestic 
beet  sugar  industry  has  been  rendered  more  effective 
by  his  apologists  among  the  growers  themselves.  The 
organized  beet  growers  are  now  apparently  conduct- 
ing a  purge.  They  are  seeking  leaders  who  will 
carry  the  ball  for  the  farmer.  They  are  securing 
men  who  will  express  grower  opinions  without  con- 
sulting  the   democratic   leadership. 

Development  of  this  domestic  industry  is  outside 
of  the  philosophy  of  Henry  Wallace.  He  never  could 
tolerate  it.  His  preference  for  selling  Iowa  lard  to 
Cuba  and  at  the  same  time  selling  the  domestic  beet 
grower  down  the  river  has  long  been  made  clear  by 
his  practice.  We  suspect  the  international  situation 
has  given  Wallace  encouragement  in  his  aim  to 
pacify  Latin-America  and  the  countries  of  the  Carib- 
bean at  the  expense  of  the  American  producer.     The 
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strategic  importance  of  Cuba  is  such  that  the  strong 
man  of  the  island,  Batista,  the  Hitler  of  the  tropics, 
was  welcomed  in  Washington  and  New  York  as 
though  he  were  a  fellow  democrat.  He  returned  to 
Cuba  saying  he  had  been  promised  a  larger  slice 
of  the  American  sugar  market.  The  quotas  indi- 
cated he  was  making  no  vain  boast.  What  happened 
to  the  sugar  market  after  they  were  announced  hit 
the  American  sugar  producer  squarely  between  the 
eyes. 

The  beet  growers  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
can  find  little  to  encourage  them  in  the  present  sit- 
uation. Nothing  has  occurred  that  could  not  be 
freely  predicted  in  the  light  of  1933  pronouncements 
by  the  secretary  of  agriculture.  Maintaining  at  the 
head  of  the  sugar  section  men  who  were  known  to 
be  hostile  to  domestic  production  in  favor  of  off- 
shore cane  has  been  Wallace's  policy  from  the  time 
there  was  a  sugar  section. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  continues  the  poli- 
cy of  betraying  sections  of  American  producers  for 
the  will  o'wisp  of  foreign  trade.  With  surpluses  on 
hand,  the  new  deal  has  not  scratched  the  surface  of 
possible  American  markets.  Secretary  Hull,  now 
the  administration  hero,  must  barter  a  long  while 
to  secure  export  demand  comparable  to  the  domestic 
consumption  of  a  vast  sugar  producing  area  growing 
and  refining  at  a  profit  all  the  sugar  the  nation 
consumes.  Western  irrigation  development  will  fur- 
nish that  productive  capacity.  The  consumption  of 
manufactured  goods  and  foodstuffs  of  farmers  under 
such  projects  would  far  exceed  that  of  tropical  field 
hands  working  on  off-shore  plantations,  industrial- 
ized and  owned  on  the  continent.  That  is  a  vision 
apparently  beyond  the  ken  of  Mr.  Wallace  whose 
books  and  other  writings  show  he  is  no  mean  dream- 
er himself. — The  Greeley  {Colorado)  Daily  Tribune, 
December   7,  1938. 


Locations  For  Regional  Laboratories 
Announced 

Secretary  Wallace  announced  today  that  the  four 
regional  research  laboratories,  authorized  by  the  last 
Congress  to  search  for  new  and  wider  industrial 
outlets  and  markets  for  agricultural  commodities,  will 
be  located   at  the   following  places: 

Northern    Region — Peoria,    Illinois. 

Southern   Region — New   Orleans,   Louisiana. 

Eastern    Region — Philadelphia    Area. 


Western   Region — San   Francisco   Bay   Area. 

The  NORTHERN  REGION  includes  the  12  states 
of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan.  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Ohio,  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota,    and   Wisconsin. 

The  SOUTHERN  REGION  includes  the  9  States 
of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
A'lississippi,    Oklahoma,    South    Carolina,    and    Texas. 

The  EASTERN  REGION  includes  the  16  States 
of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

^  The  WESTERN  REGION  includes  the    11    States 
of    Arizona,    California,    Colorado,    Idaho,    Montana, 
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Nevada,    New    Mexico,    Oregon,    Utah,    Washington, 
and  Wyoming. 

"The  locations,"  the  Secretary  said,  "were  decided 
upon  after  a  careful  study  of  more  than  200  towns 
and  cities.  The  Department  is  particularly  gratified 
that  a  large  number  of  these  towns  and  cities  were 
able  to  offer  many  of  the  special  facilities  required 
for  this  new  research.  This  presented  unusual  op- 
portunities for  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site  for 
each   of  the  laboratories." 

The  research  to  be  carried  on  at  the  new  labora- 
tories will  attack,  through  science  and  technology, 
the  problem  of  developing  new  and  extended  outlets 
and   markets    for   the   main   surplus   agricultural    corn- 
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modities   in   the   four   major   farm   producing   areas   of 
the   country. 

A  Department  committee  is  now  engaged  in  work- 
ing out  a  program  for  the  new  laboratories.  This 
program  is  based  largely  on  the  results  of  a  survey 
of  research  already  under  way  in  the  four  areas, 
and  upon  suggestions  from  a  large  number  of  scien- 
tific and  industrial  leaders  in  these  areas.  At  each 
laboratory  the  first  research  projects  will  deal  with 
the  most  important  surplus  commodities  of  the  area. 
To  begin  with,  the  Northern  Laboratory  will  study 
corn,  wheat,  and  agricultural  wastes;  the  Southern 
Laboratory  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and  peanuts;  the 
Eastern  Laboratory  tobacco,  milk  products,  apples, 
potatoes,  and  vegetables;  and  the  Western  Labora- 
tory wheat,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
other  than   apples. 

Basic  research  on  constituents  common  to  agricul- 
tural commodities  such  as  starch,  cellulose,  protein, 
and  oil  will  be  carried  on,  as  well  as  studies  looking 
toward  the  possibilities  of  utilizing  the  commodities 
themselves.  A  recently  announced  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination was  designed  to  bring  in  25  or  more  out- 
standing chemists  to  become  project  leaders,  special- 
ists in  their  fields,  who  will  be  able  to  attack  the 
various    problems    speedily. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  author- 
ized the  expenditure  of  not  more  than  $4,000,000  this 
fiscal  year  to  establish  four  regional  research  labor- 
atories, one  in  each  of  the  four  major  farm  produc- 
ing areas.  The  work  of  any  one  laboratory  will 
not  stop  at  a  regional  boundary.  The  carefully  co- 
ordinated program  that  is  being  drawn  up  will  make 
the  activities  of  each  laboratory  nation-wide  in  their 
effect   upon   uses   of   the   commodities   investigated. 

Plans    for    the    buildings    to    house    the  laboratories 

are  already   under  way,   and  construction  on   all   four 

will    be    started    before    the    end    of    the  fiscal    vear, 
June   30,    1939. 

Dr.  F.  F.  J.  Lynch,  for  20  years  connected  with 
the  I*.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  scientist 
and  well  known  for  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  sugar 
industry,  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Labora- 
tory to  be  established  at  New  Orleans.  He  will 
be  in  New  Orleans  lor  a  visit  during  the  earlv  part 
of    1939. 


INDRO  STEAM  CYLINDER  OILS- EMULSIFY -STICK- SEPARATE  ! 

We  have  compounded,  especially  for  the  sugar  industry,  a  steam  cylinder  oil  that  emul- 
sifies immediately — does  not  wash  from  the  cylinder  under  bad  water  conditions, — sepa- 
rates readily  and  practically  eliminates  oil  contamination  of  the  condensate.  It  costs  no 
more   than   ordinary   cylinder   oils. 

MOTOR  AND  TRACTOR  OILS 


N0FL0  NO.  5/0  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 

(Semi-Fluid) 


TED  NO.  4  CENTRIFUGAL  OILS 

(Mineral) 


MILL   JOURNAL  -CHOPPER  -DISC      HI-PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 

We   specialize   in   the   manufacture   of   Sugar  Mill  and   Field  Machinery   Lubricants. 
Quality  product!;  made  in  Louisiana   by   Louisianians. 
Bennett   A.    Molter,    Manager,   Industrial    Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans. Louisiana 
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LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203    Levert    Bldg.,    823    Perdido    Street 

Phones   RA    0618— R A    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond    9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers    and    Distributors 
SUGAR   and    MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Building  New  Orleans,   La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUGAR 

COW    PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207    North    Peters    St.  New    Orleans,    U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

Wholesale  Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors    for    Minneapolis    Moline 

Implements    and    Studebaker    Cane    Gears 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 
Manufacturers   and    Repairers 

of 
SUGAR    MACHINERY 


AERO' 

CYANAMID 

AM  1RICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New   York 


FRANK  L.  ALLEN,  INC. 

SUGAR    MACHINERY 


NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 
82    Wall    Street 
Tel.    Hanover   2-9390 


NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 
304    Marine    Building 
Tel.    Raymond    5443 


FOR   SUGAR   CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 
837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 


American  Molasses  Co. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA   BANK   BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your    Offerings 
Correspondence   Invited 


Domestic   and    Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


R.   J.    LEGardeur 


Frank    Youngman 


R.  J.  LEGARDEUR  &  COMPANY 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

1002   Baronne   Building  305   Baronne   St. 

Phone   RAymond    3006 
NEW    ORLEANS 


PENIOK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND   MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,   INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 
Pipe,    Boiler    Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,    INC. 

Foreign  and   Domestic 

SUGAR    AND    MOLASSES    BROKERS 


201   Nola   Building 
Phone  RAymond  0679 


407  Carondelet  St. 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


•serving  the  port  of  new  orleans' 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 
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THEORY 


PRACTICE- 


RESULT- 


A  design  which  carries  the  milling 
stresses  in  accordance  with  modern 
engineering  principles. 


A  design  for  long  life  which  removes 
many  causes  for  choking  and  break- 
down. 


A  design  which  permits  high  pressure, 
high  speed  operation,  with  its  added 
profits. 


Whether  you  are  buying  a  single 
three-roller  unit  or  a  train  of  mills 
— apply  the  yardstick  above  to  the 
mill  you  are  considering. 

No  cane  mill  is  modern  TODAY 
unless  its  design  permits  the  high' 
er  pressures  and  higher  speeds  un' 
der  which  TOMORROW'S  mill- 
ing profits  will  be  made!  Because 
SQUIER  engineers  pioneered  this 
mill  of  modern  design  —  only 
SQUIER  can  offer  you  its  benefits. 

We  invite  your  inquiries. 

The  Geo.   L.   SQUIER  Mfg.   Co. 

462    BROADWAY  BUFFALO.    X.    Y. 

Branch  Engineering  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


SQUIER 

TRIANGULAR  STRESS  CANE  MILLS 
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Hearing  Before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 


(By  C.  J. 

When  submitting  the  Brief  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  In- 
formation, we  asked  that  the  details  of  the  "oral 
agreement"  announced  by  Colonel  Batista  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Cuban 
Trade  Agreement,  be  made  available  to  us.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  announced  that  there 
was  no  such  "oral  agreement"  in  existence  which 
would  bind  the  United  States  Government.  How- 
ever, in  our  testimony  at  the  Public  Hearing,  we 
pointed  out  that  in  addition  to  the  statement  of  Col- 
onel Batista,  there  was  carried  in  a  dispatch  from 
Havana  to  the  New  York  Times,  which  appeared  in 
the   issue  of  November   30th,   the   following: 

"It  was  announced  today  by  the  Presidential 
Palace  that  the  Cabinet  had  taken  up  the  bene- 
fits obtained  for  Cuba  by  Colonel  Fulgencia 
Batista  during  his  recent  visit  to  Washington." 
In  view  of  this  additional  announcement  from  an 
official  source  within  the  Cuban  Government,  we 
asked  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information  to 
recommend  that  a  statement  be  officially  made  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba,  or  to  the  representatives  of  Cuba 
who  may  be  charged  with  carrying  on  negotiations, 
that  no  "oral  agreement"  exists  which  involves  an 
actual  or  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  We  pointed  out  that  the  question  of 
"moral  obligation"  has  become  serious  with  us  be- 
cause when  we  have  sought  the  consideration  of 
remedial  legislation  by  Congress  in  recent  years,  the 
position  has  been  taken  that  Article  5  of  the  Cuban 
Trade  Agreement  and  the  Note  appended  to  Para- 
graph 501  of  Schedule  2,  must  be  interpreted  to 
create  a  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  which  would  prevent  Congress  from  enacting 
laws  that  would  permit  of  unrestricted  production 
of  su^ar  in  the   continental  United   States. 


Bourg) 

Although  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion has  not  yet  had  time  to  act  upon  our  recom- 
mendation, resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  for  inquiries 
to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  so-called  "oral  agree- 
ment." At  this  writing  it  is  unofficially  reported 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  invited  Sec- 
retary of  State  Hull  and  his  subordinates  to  appear 
and    discuss    the    situation. 

Statements  were  made  by  different  witnesses  ap- 
pearing at  the  Public  Hearing  which  raised  a  se- 
rious question  as  to  whether  the  Cuban  people 
themselves  were  receiving  any  large  proportion  of 
the  benefits  supposedly  made  available  to  them  by 
reductions  in  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar.  The  tariff  on 
Cuban  sugar  was  2^  per  pound  in  1933  and  was 
first  reduced  to  li^  per  pound  and  later  to  9/10^ 
per  pound.  These  two  reductions  amount  to  an  ac- 
tual gift  each  year  of  $45,000,000  to  the  Cuban  sugar 
industry.  It  is  a  "gift"  because  normally  a  reduction 
in  tariff  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  volume  of 
imports  into  the  United  States,  but  in  the  case  of 
Cuban  sugar,  the  amount  of  imports  is  definitely 
controlled  under  the  Sugar  Act.  So  Cuba  docs  not 
bring  in  more  sugar  into  the  United  States,  but  the 
Cuban  producers  get  a  greater  price  for  whatever 
sugar  they  do  send  to  the  United  States.  At  the 
same  time  the  United  States  Treasury  is  deprived  of 
just  that  amount  of  money.  But  the  point  is  wheth- 
er this  "gift"  is  really  distributed  among  the  Cuban 
people.  Congressman  Brewster  of  Maine  stated  that 
he  had  information  to  the  effect  that  when  $50,000,- 
000  is  given  to  the  Cuban  sugar  industry.  $49,000,- 
000  comes  back  to  the  banks  of  New  York  and  the 
Cuban  Companies  that  are  owned  and  controlled  by 
American    citizens. 

For  many  years  we  have  heard  reports  about  the 
control   of   the   Cuban    su^ar   industrv   bv   foreign    in- 
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vestors.  As  far  as  we  know  there  has  never  been 
an  official  investigation  and  report  made  by  the 
United  States  Government.  Therefore,  we  made 
bold  to  suggest  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 
Information  that  they  would  make  a  notable  contri- 
bution to  the  commercial  policy  of  the  United  States 
if  they  would  initiate  an  investigation  of  the  Cuban 
sugar  industry  to  the  extent  of  finding  out  what 
distribution  is  made  of  the  income  and  profits  of  the 
Cuban  sugar  companies.  A  question  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
tion suggested  that  the  United  States  Government 
considers  that  the  "invisible  transfer  of  funds"  from 
Cuba  in  the  form  of  interest  and  dividends  on  Amer- 
ican property  in  Cuba  counter-balance  our  disad- 
tages  in  trade.  All  the  more  reason  for  a  complete 
investigation  and  the  publishing  of  the  detailed  facts. 
Why  not  make  this  transfer  of  funds  "visible."  It  is 
our  understanding  that  there  is  a  great  sympathy  to- 
wards the  Cuban  people  among  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  on  the  part  of  our  Government, 
but  if  the  benefits  which  flow  from  tariff  reductions 
arc  so  disproportionate  as  was  suggested  by  the  Con- 
gressman from  Maine,  then  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates  are  entitled  to  know,  just  as  the  United  States 
Government  should  know,  the  real  effect  of  its  gen- 
erous policy  towards  the  Cuban  sugar  industry.  We 
differentiate  definitely  between  the  Cuban  sugar  in- 
dustry and  the  Cuban  people.  An  investigation 
would  demonstrate  whether  this  differentiation  is 
justified.  We  also  suggested  that  after  the  investiga- 
tion had  been  made  by  investigators  of  the  United 
States  Tarill  Commission,  or  ol   the  Internal  Revenue 


Bureau,  or  of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  then 
the  officials  of  the  American  banks  and  companies 
involved  should  be  called  to  appear  at  a  Public 
Hearing  to  give  them  a  full  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  to  explain.  Under  a  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment we  have  the  conviction  that  our  request  and 
suggestion  is  constructive  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
making  the   facts    known   officially. 

The  question  that  was  asked  the  most  frequently 
at  the  Public  Hearing  was  whether  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  would  affect  the  price  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States.  All  answers  given  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  price  would  go  down. 
The  basis  of  these  opinions,  variously  given,  were 
to  the  effect  that  Cuban  sugar  producers  do  not 
often  take  full  advantage  of  the  preferential  in  tariff. 
Any  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Cubans  to  maintain 
the  full  fifteen  points  of  preferential  which  might  be 
given  them  would  necessarily  reduce  the  price  in  the 
United  States  for  sugar  from  all  areas.  Besides. 
Cuba  sells  approximately  2/3  of  her  sugar  in  the 
United  States  market  at  a  profit.  The  balance  she 
sells  on  the  world  market  at  a  loss,  but  the  average 
on  the  whole  gives  Cuba  a  profit.  Given  an  addi- 
tional preferential  in  the  United  States  market,  the 
Cubans  would  immediately  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  being  able  to  sell  more  sugar  on  the  world  market 
at  a  lower  price,  with  corresponding  price  depression, 
and  the  effect  on  the  United  States  price  would  be 
in  proportion  to  whatever  reduction  in  price  was 
brought  about  in  the  world  market.  But  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  fact  that  there  now  exists  so 
large  a  volume  of  sugar  available  to  the  United 
States  consumer  under  the  quota  system  that  the 
price  has  become  debased  almost  to  the  all-time  low. 
This  situation  creates  a  sensitive  and  weakened  mar- 
ket which  reacts  adversely  to  any  influence,  and 
since  the  effect  of  a  reduction  in  tariff  can  only  be 
to  depress  the  price,  we  have  reason  to  anticipate — 
because  we  already  have  evidence  of,  the  further 
lowering   of   the    sugar    price. 

Practically  every  witness  who  appeared  on  behalf 
of  a  domestic  sugar  producing  area  mentioned  the 
relationship  between  the  Sugar  Act  and  the  distress 
which  now  exists  in  all  areas  that  furnish  sugar  to 
the  United  States  market.  For  our  part  we  sub- 
mitted that  it  is  a  strange  situation,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  understand,  that  the  action  of  one  executive 
officer  of  the  United  States  under  the  Sugar  Act 
which  depresses  the  price  or  raw  sugar  to  a  point 
where  recently  the  domestic  industry  was  getting  a 
price    practically    the    same    as    the    all-time    low  _  of 
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with    similar 


distress    in    every    area,    including 


Cuba,  has  become  the  basis  of  a  request  for  action 
to  another  executive  officer  to  restore  to  a  foreign 
area  fifteen  points  of  a  decline  of  approximately 
twenty  points  in  price.  But.  we  further  submitted,: 
it  is  "more  difficult  to  understand  that  the  second 
executive  officer  is  requested  to  consider  action,  and 
the  Public  Hearing  was  called  for  such  considera- 
tion, whereby  relief  might  be  granted  to  a  foreign, 
area  to  the  exclusion  of  domestic  areas,  even  though 
there  is  serious  question  that  domestic  areas  are  not 
more  adversely  affected  than  the  foreign  areas.  We 
declared  candidly  that  we  can  not  believe  that  the 
answer  of  our  great  benevolent  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  be  based  upon  the  technicality  of  one 
executive  officer  dealing  under  one  Act  of  Congress, 
independently  of  the  other  executive  officer  dealing 
under  another  Act  of  Congress.    It  seems  to  us  to  be 
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a  perfect  case  for  coordinated  action  among  all  ex- 
ecutive officers   of   the   United    States   Government. 

We  submitted  tables  and  facts  to  show  that  as 
compared  to  the  low-price  years  of  1931-32-33,  Cu- 
ban producers  have  received  a  price  as  high  as  240%, 
while  at  the  same  time  United  States  producers  were 
receiving  only  118%.  We  further  showed  that  the 
average  of  the  Cuban  price,  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
comparison,  was  200%,  while  the  continental  average 
was  merely  103%.  In  fact  during  November,  1938, 
Cuba  was  receiving  84%  more,  while  the  United 
States    producers    were    receiving   7%    less. 

Taking  another  basis  of  comparison,  in  case  some- 
one might  question  that  the  first  comparison  was 
not  representative,  we  chose  the  six-months  period 
of  February  to  July,  1932,  which  was  the  period  of 
lowest  prices  during  a  six-months  period  in  the  his- 
tory or  our  industry.  Cuba  has  received  as  much 
as  350%  of  that  price,  while  United  States  producers 
have  not  received  more  than  134%.  The  Cuban 
average  has  been  just  above  300%,  while  the  United 
States  producers'  average  has  been  113%.  During 
November,  Cuba  received  2.7  times  as  much  as  the 
low  six-months  period,  or  270%,  while  the  United 
States  producers  received  practically  the  same  price, 
or  101.4%.  Then  we  emphasized  the  fact  that  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  producers,  we  are  pay- 
ing much  higher  costs  of  production  and  we  are 
presently  paying  a  tax  on  sugar,  where  in  1932, 
there   was   no  tax   on    sugar. 

The  general  or  composite  conclusion  formed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  attended  the  Public  Hearings,  is 
that  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  Cuban 
sugar  at  this  time  is  inopportune,  unfortunate  and 
does  not  provide  the  efficient  means  of  granting  re- 
lief. At  a  time  when  2  or  3  points  mean  so  much 
to  sellers  of  sugar,  no  proposal  to  give  further  advan- 
tages to  a  foreign  area  could  be  made  acceptable  to 
the  United  States  producers,  any  more  than  it  can 
be  justified.  The  proposal  does  not  seek  to  cure  the 
cause  of  distress,  but  would  merely  bring  partial 
relief  to  one  area,  and  that  a  foreign  area.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  that  relief — in  the  efficient  and 
economic  sense  can  come  to  all  solely  under  the  pro- 
visions  of   the   Sugar  Act  of    1937. 


Sugar  Division  Explains  1939  Estimate 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  has  sent  to  us  the  follow- 
ing explanation  by  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  of  how  the  determination 
of  consumers'  requirements  of  sugar  for  1939,  was 
made: 

(Statement    by    Dr.    Joshua    Bernhardt,    Chief,    Sugar 

Division). 
The  Secretary  has  requested  the  Sugar  Division  to  ex- 
plain, in  accordance  with  your  recent  request,  how  the 
determination  of  consumers'  requirements  of  sugar  for 
1939  was  made.  The  procedure  established  by  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  for  determining  consumers'  requirements  is 
set   forth   in   section   201    as   follows: 

"The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  calendar 
year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  consumers  in  the  continental  United 
States;  such  determinations  shall  be  made  during 
the  month  of  December  in  each  year  for  the  succeed- 
ing calendar  year  and  at  such  other  times  during 
such  calendar  year  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  nec- 
essary to-  meet  such  requirements.  In  making  such 
determinations  the  Secretary  shall  use  as  a  basis  the 
quantity  of  direct-consumption  sugar  distributed  for 
consumption,  as  indicated  by  official  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  during  the  twelve-month 
period    ending    October    31    next    preceding    the    calen- 


dar year   for  which   the   determination   is   being    made, 
and    shall    make    allowances    for    a    deficiency    of    sur- 
plus   in    inventories    of    sugar,    and    changes    in    con- 
sumption,   as    computed    from    statistics    published    by 
agencies    of   the    Federal   Government    with   respect   to 
inventories    of    sugar,    population,    and    demand    con- 
ditions;    and    in    order    that    the    regulation    of    com- 
merce   provided    for    under    this    Act    shall    not    result 
in    excessive    prices    to    consumers,    the    Secretary    may 
make    such    additional    allowances    as    he    may    deem 
necessary    in    the    amount    of    sugar    determined    to    be 
needed    to    meet    the    requirements    of    consumers,    so 
that,    the    supply    of    sugar    made    available    under   this 
Act    shall    not    result    in    average    prices    to    consumers 
in   excess    of   those    necessary   to    maintain   the    domes- 
tic   sugar    industry    as    a    whole,    and    the    amounts    of 
such    additional    allowances    shall    be    such    that    in    no 
event    will    the    amount    of    the    total    supply    be    less 
than    the    quantity    of    sugar    required     to    give    con- 
sumers   of    sugar    in    the    continental    United    States    a 
per    capita    consumption    equal    to    that    of    the    aver- 
age   of    the    two-year   period    1935-193C. 
You   will   note   that   the   Secretary   is   directed   to    use   as 
the    basis    for    his    determination    the    quantity    of    direct- 
consumption     sugar     distributed     for     consumption     as     in- 
dicated   by   official    statistics    during   the    twelve-month   pe- 
riod   ending    October   31    next   preceding    the   calendar    year 
for    which     the     determination     is     being     made.      For    the 
twelve-month    period    ending    October    31,    1938,     the    pre- 
liminary   official    statistics    of    Ihe    Department    of    Agricul- 
ture   on    sugar    distributed    by    manufacturers    and    import- 
ers show  a   total  of  6,425,000   short   tons,   raw  value. 

The  Secretary  is  next  directed  to  make  allowances  for 
a  deficiency  or  surplus  in  inventories  of  sugar  and  for 
anticipated  changes  in  consumption  arising  out  of  changes 
in  population  and  demand  conditions.  As  of  October  31, 
1938,  the  inventories  of  sugar  in  the  hands  of  primary 
distributors  (manufacturers  and  importers  of  direct-con- 
sumption sugar)  were  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  stocks 
in  the  immediately  preceding  years.  Since  these  partic- 
ular inventories  of  sugar  fluctuate  considerably  from  year 
to  year  the  amount  of  any  excess  stocks,  as  of  October  31, 
1938,  would  depend  on  the  number  of  years  for  which 
an  average  was  taken  as  indicative  of  normal  stocks. 
Moreover,  the  official  data  on  so-called  invisible  inven- 
tories of  sugar  in  the  hands  of  secondary  distributors 
(wholesalers,  retailers,  and  industrial  users)  are  not  yet 
available  for  October  31,  1938,  and  such  data  as  are  avail- 
able  for   earlier  dates    are   necessarily   incomplete. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  preliminary 
data  on  1938  primary  distribution  show  some  decline  from 
the  1936  and  1937  levels  as  a  result  of  the  depressed 
economic  conditions  that  prevailed  during  the  past  year. 
Since  experience  demonstrates  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  the  per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  to  fluctuate  with 
changes  in  consumers'  purchasing  power,  and  since  the 
indications  are  that  consumers'  purchasing  power  for  1939 
will  be  greater  than  it  was  in  1938,  the  demand  for  sugar 
may  be  expected  to  increase  somewhat  during  1939  as 
compared    with    1938. 

Bv  taking  the  foregoing  base  of  6,425,000  short  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  and  then  making  statistical  allowances, 
first,  by  deducting  an  estimated  surplus  in  inventories, 
and  second,  by  adding  an  amount  to  cover  the  expected 
increase  in  per  capita  consumption,  a  net  figure  will  be 
obtained  which  is  less  than  the  total  quota  supplies  for 
the  past  several  years.  The  Act  provides  that  "additional 
allowances"  be  made  to  the  base  "so  that  the  supply  of 
sugar  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  not  result  in 
average  prices  to  consumers  in  excess  of  those  necessary 
to  maintain  the  domestic  industry  as  a  whole."  If  the 
total  quota  supplies  for  1939  were  smaller  than  the  total 
quota  supplies  for  1937  and  193S  by  the  amount  indicated 
above,  the  result,  according  to  data  available  to  this  de- 
partment, would  be  "average  prices  to  consumers  in  ex- 
cess of  those  necessary  to  maintain  the  domestic  industry 
as  a  whole."  There  has  been  a  substantial  expansion  of 
domestic  production  during  recent  vears  under  the  price 
conditions  which  have  obtained  under  the  determinations 
of  total  quota  supplies  of  6.812,687  tons  in  1936,  7,042,733 
tons  in  1937,  and  6,780,566  tons  in  1938.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,    an     "additional     allowance"     is     required. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  amount  of  such  additional 
allowances  shall  be  such  "that  in  no  event  will  the 
amount  of  the  total  supply  be  less  than  the  quantity  of 
sugar  required  to  give  consumers  of  sugar  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  a  per  capita  consumption  equal  to 
that   of   the    average   two-year   period    19C5-36."     The    deter- 
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initiation  of  6,832,157  tons  made  by  the  Secretary  for  1939 
gives  effect  to  the  minimum  "additional  allowance"  and 
corresponds  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  the  average  consump- 
tion of  the  two  years  1935  and  1936;  it  is  also  the  same, 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  as  the  determination  for  1938.  It 
was  believed  at  the  time  the  determination  was  made 
that  this  minimum  additional  allowance  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  prices  to  consumers  "in  excess  of  those 
necessary  to  maintain  the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  a 
whole." 

You  will  note  from  the  foregoing  explanation  that  the 
Sugar  Act  established  a  definite  procedure  and  certain 
standards  which  have  been  complied  with  in  the  1939  de- 
termination. Erroneous  and  misleading  statements  have, 
however,  been  made  with  respect  to  the  determination 
suggesting  that  there  has  been  an  arbitrary  exercise  of 
power  by  the  Secretary.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been 
stated  that  under  the  1939  determination  of  consumption 
requirements  a  large  increase  has  been  made  in  the 
amount  of  offshore  sugar  which  can  be  admitted  in  1939. 
The  facts  are  that  in  the  first  place  the  percentage  of 
the  total  supply  to  be  allotted  to  each  sugar  producing 
area  is  specified  in  the  Act  and  that  the  offshore  sugar 
quotas  for  1939,  including  Cuba,  aggregating  4, SIS, 080 
tons,  are  practically  the  same  as  the  1938  quotas  and  are, 
in  fact  335.000  tons  less  than  in  1937  and  260,000  tons  less 
than    in    1936. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 

On  January  9,  1939,  Senator  J.  C.  O'Mahoney  of 
Wyoming  (for  himself  and  Senators  Adams,  Borah, 
Vandenberg,  Schwartz,  Murray,  Thomas  of  Utah, 
Overton,  Ellender  of  Louisiana,  and  Clark  of  Idaho) 
submitted  the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred   to   the    Committee    on    Finance: 

Whereas  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  of 
June  12,  1934,  as  extended,  requires  ''before  any 
foreign  trade  agreement  is  concluded  with  any  for- 
eign government  or  instrumentality  thereof  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  reasonable  public  notice 
of  the  intention  to  negotiate  an  agreement  with  such 
government  or  instrumentality  shall  be  given  in 
order  that  any  interested  person  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  present  his  views  to  the  president  or 
to  such  agency  as  the  president  may  designate  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  president  may  pre- 
scribe;"   and 

Whereas  an  official  representative  of  the  Cuban 
Government  announced  in  specific  detail  in  Habana 
on  November  29,  1938,  that  a  new  agreement  has 
been  concluded  with  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  further  reductions  in  American  tariff  du- 
ties;   and 

Whereas  the  State  Department  thereafter  an- 
nounced on  December  1,  1938.  its  intention  to  ne- 
gotiate the  agreement  heretofore  defined  and  opened 
hearings  on  the  subject  on  January  3,  1939:  There- 
fore,   be    it 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  is 
instructed  to  inquire  into  this  general  situation  and 
to  determine  the  facts  as  to  whether  a  new  agree- 
ment was  made  preceding  the  announcement  to 
American  producers;  and  to  report  to  the  senate  at 
its  earliest  convenience  whether  existing  procedure 
in  the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements  effectively 
provides  for  the  notice  to,  and  the  hearings  of,  Amer- 
ican producers  preceding  these  agreements  as  con- 
templated and  required  by  the  Act  of  June  12,  1934, 
as    extended. 
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It  Is  Time  to  Call  a  Halt  on  Sugar 
Tariff  Reductions 

Statement  of  Hon.  Fred  L.  Crawford  of  Michigan, 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  at 
hearings  on  Revision  of  Cuban  Trade  Agreement, 
Tuesday,  January  3,   1939. 

Mr.  Crawford:  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  30  percent 
of  the  sugar  consumed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  is  produced  on  our  own  soil  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  sugar  land  is  untilled,  sugar  factories 
are  idle,  and  thousands  of  men  who  could  have  jobs 
in   the  sugar  mills  are  on  relief  or  unemployed. 

In  the  face  of  this,  it  is  proposed  to  further  reduce 
the  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  coming  into  the  United 
States  in  competition  with  our  own  beet  and  cane 
sugar. 

Protesting  against  this  proposal  I  appeared  before 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  at  its 
hearing  this  week,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  here  my  testimony  before  that 
committee: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  just  for  a  moment 
while  I  call  attention  to  three  or  four  lines  of  ex- 
cerpts from  the  President's  message  of  March  4, 
1933,  which  I  think  touches  directly  on  this  question 
as  well  as  his  statement  on  price  levels  as  of  Febru- 
ary   18,    1938. 

On  March  4,  1933,  the  president  said,  in  part: 
"Taxes  have  risen;  our  ability  to  pay  has  fallen; 
government  of  all  kinds  is  faced  by  serious  curtail- 
ment of  income;  the  means  of  exchange  are  frozen 
in  the  currents  of  trade;  the  withered  leaves  of  in- 
dustrial enterprise  lie  on  every  side;  farmers  find  no 
markets  for  their  produce;  the  savings  of  many  years 
in  thousands  of  families  are  gone.  More  important, 
a  host  of  unemployed  citizens  face  the  grim  problem 
of  existence,  and  an  equally  great  number  toil  with 
little  return.  Only  a  foolish  optimist  can  deny  the 
dark  realities  of  the  moment.  Yet  our  distress  comes 
from  no  failure  of  substance.  We  are  stricken  by  no 
plague  of  locusts.  Nature  still  offers  her  bounty  and 
human  efforts  have  multiplied  it.  Plenty  is  at  our 
doorstep  but  a  generous  use  of  it  languishes  in  the 
very  sight  of  the  supply.  Primarily,  this  is  because 
the  rulers  of  the  exchange  of  mankind's  goods  have 
failed  through  their  own  stubbornness  and  their  own 
incompetence;  have  admitted  their  failure  and  abdi- 
cated. Practices  of  the  unscrupulous  money  changers 
stand  indicted  in  the  court  of  public  opinion,  re- 
jected by  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men:  :i  *  faced 
by  failure  of  credit,  the}'  have  proposed  only  the 
lending   of   more   money." 

On  February  18,  1938,  in  a  conference  with  news- 
papermen dealing  with  the  behavior  of  prices  and  the 
price    level,    the    president    said: 

"An  important  factor  that  determines  whether  we 
shall  succeed  or  be  blocked  in  our  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain full  employment  and  a  high  level  of  income  is 
the  behavior  of  prices.  In  this  connection  careful 
attention  must  be  given  to  ( 1 )  the  relation  of  prices 
to  the  various  groups  of  commodities  to  each  other; 
(2)  the  relations  between  commodity  price  levels  and 
the  levels  of  debt  burden  and  cost:  (3)  the  direction 
and  rate  of  movement  ol  the  general  price  level.  I 
further  this  broad  objective,  the  administration  has, 
therefore,    in    its    agricultural,    industrial,    and    mone- 
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tary  programs,  necessarily  been  concerned  both  with 
the  relation  of  prices  of  groups  of  specified  commod- 
ities to  each  other  and  with  the  movement  of  the 
general  price  level." 

At  New  Orleans  the  other  day  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  gave  most  unusual  attention  to 
this  particular  question  of  price  levels.  The  conven- 
tion was  addressed  by  Governor  Davis,  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  in  which  he  again  dealt  with 
the  question  of  the  relationship  of  monetary  policies 
to  price  levels. 

In  March,  1937 — I  believe  I  have  the  date  correct 
— at  which  time  the  president  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  sugar,  subsequent  to  which  the  sugar  act. 
signed  September  1,  1937,  came  into  effect,  the  price 
of  sugar  to  the  retail  consumer  in  the  United  States 
was  5.7  cents  per  pound,  or,  let  us  say,  $5.70  per 
hundred.  Yesterday  raw  sugar  sold  on  the  New 
York  market,  I  am  informed,  duty  paid,  at  $2.80  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  latest  figures  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  with  reference  to  the  cost  of  sugar  to  the 
retail  consumer,  compiled  for  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber last,  was  5.2  or  $5.20  per  hundred,  or  50  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  under  the  price  being  paid  by 
the  consumers  at  the  time  of  the  president's  mes- 
sage  in    1937   in   March. 

Since  that  time,  as  you  know,  there  has  been 
added  to  the  price  structure;  in  other  words,  there  is 
an  element  which  enters  into  the  price  structure 
today,  53  cents  excise  tax.  So  the  prices  of  today 
which  the  consumer  is  paying  includes   53    cents. 

Saying  it  in  another  way,  we  can  build  our  price 
structure  in  this  manner:  Assuming  a  $2.80  price  on 
raws  yesterday  for  cane  sugar  and  $1  refiner's  mar- 
gin, or  $3.80  plus  53  cents  excise  tax,  less  2  percent 
usual  trade  discount,  gives  roughly  $4.21  per  hun- 
dred pounds  price  to  the  refiner,  which,  mind  you, 
carries  the  53   cents   excise  tax. 

Now,  bringing  that  down  to  beet  sugar  and  the 
price  level,  and  applying  it  to  the  market  conditions 
which  would  exist  under  such  a  price  structure,  we 
have  $4.10  per  hundred  pounds  on  refined  beet  sugar. 
Deducting  from  that  the  tax  of  53  cents  plus  the  2 
percent  discount,  it  leaves  $3.49  per  hundred  pounds 
going  to  the  American  grower  of  sugar  beets  and 
the   American   processor    of   refined   beet   sugar. 

Now,  when  we  go  back  and  study  the  relation  of 
those  prices,  which  are  in  effect,  you  might  say,  at 
this  very  hour,  and  which,  mind  you,  are  50  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  less  to  the  consumer  than  the 
date  the  message  was  delivered  by  the  president  in 
March,  1937,  we  find  that  at  no  time  since  1900  has 
the  net  price  received  by  the  grower  and  processor 
been  as  low,  and  I  am  sure  when  you  verify  that 
statement  you   will   find   that   it   is   correct. 

So  it  is  very  evident  that  here  we  are  dealing  with 
the  problems  presented  in  the  president's  message  on 
prices  and  in  his  inaugural  address  in  March,  1933. 
This  question  which  is  now  before  us,  which  has  to 
do  with  the  reduction  of  duty  on  sugar  coming  into 
this  country  from  Cuba,  has  to  do  with  price  levels 
on  this  farm  product;  it  has  to  do  with  the  employ- 
ment, as  you  gentlemeiv'know,  of  men  in  factories 
and  in  fields,  in  and  out  of  the  sugar  business,  on 
highways,  and   in   the  transportation  walks  (if  life. 

The  net  effect  of  the  reduction  will  be  to  further 
enrich  the  growers  and  processors  of  sugar  in  Cuba 
at  the  cost  of  the  American  farmer  and  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  operating  in  American  beet  sugar  mills 
and   the  refineries  of  this  country  located  on  the  sea- 


coast.  We  cannot  escape  that  fact.  We  are  propos- 
ing in  this  reduction  of  the  duty  to  benefit  the  purse 
of  those   engaged  in  the   sugar  industry  in   Cuba. 

In  addition  to  that,  in  connection  with  our  loans 
to  be  made  to  the  Latin-American  countries  in  the 
promotion  of  trade,  it  ties  directly  in  to  the  presi- 
dent's message  of  March,  1933,  when  he  referred  to 
those  who  would  propose  to  lend  money.  We  are 
adding  to  the  lending  of  money  a  proposition  now  to 
put  the  money  into  their  pockets  by  increasing  their 
price  at  the  cost  of  the  American  worker,  whether  in 
the  factory  or  on  the  farm,  and  to  that  I  object  as  a 
private  citizen,  as  a  member  of  the  Congress  repre- 
senting the  Eighth  District  of  Michigan;  I  object  to 
it  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  this  country;  I 
object  to  it  in  the  name  of  the  industry  located 
in  my  state,  the  western  beet  growers,  the  south- 
ern cane  growers,  the  sugar  growers  and  pro- 
cessors in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippine 
Islands  because  I  have  in  mind  that  we  have  before 
us  a  joint  trade  committee  report  which  will  deal 
with  the  Philippine  situation  in  due  course,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  it  is  fair  or  good  sportsmanship  or 
good  business  or  good  statesmanship  for  us  to  go 
ahead  with  such  a  program.  I  want  to  emphasize 
my  objection  to   it  in   the  strongest  manner   possible. 

Now,  when  this  sugar  question  was  up  it  had  to  do 
with  the  enactment  of  the  1937  sugar  bill,  at  which 
time  the  prices  to  the  growers,  the  fellows  working 
in  the  factory,  and  those  who  had  their  money  in- 
vested in  the  business  was  much  greater  than  at  the 
present  time,  much  greater  than  it  has  been  since  the 
act  became  effective  following  its  approval  September 
1,  1937.  I  repeat  that  when  the  act  was  under  con- 
sideration there  was  no  indication  whatsoever  that 
it  was  to  be  used  in  a  manner  separately  or  jointly 
with  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  that  would 
resolve  itself  into  a  much  lower  price  for  this  pro- 
duct to  the  growers,  the  factory  operators,  factory 
workers,  and  those  engaged  in  the  processing,  grow- 
ing, and  the  distribution  of  the  product. 

That  philosophy  was  not  preached  in  Congress,  it 
was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  that  such  should  be 
the  case,  but  nevertheless  that  is  the  net  result  to- 
day, and  all  of  those  who  are  students  of  this  ques- 
tion  know    it. 

If  we  study  what  has  happened  in  the  channels  of 
trade,  and  that  which  is  recorded  on  the  daily  and 
hourly  market  reports  which  flow  to  those  engaged 
in  the  industry  from  the  centers  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  study  that  only,  we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  insofar  as  managed  money  is  con- 
cerned, in  this  respect  it  has  utterly  failed  to  do 
what  the  law  intended  or  what  the  people  expected. 
Whether  it  has  succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  the 
plan  was  designed  to  do,  with  mental  reservations, 
I  do  not  know;  but  we  are  speaking  today  from  the: 
standpoint  of  balance  sheets  and  operating  state- 
ments, and  the  money  in  the  bank,  and  the  ability 
to  employ. 

Now,  then,  let  us  go  back  to  1932.  which  was  the 
dark  year  that  has  been  correctly  referred  to  by  the 
president.  What  happened  in  ll^52?  We  find  here 
that  the  net  price  on  cane  sugar  at  that  time,  the 
lowest  price  since  1900  I  believe  it  is,  amounted  to 
$3.99,  which  did  not  include  the  tax.  Now,  you  gen- 
tlemen of  the  committee  know,  as  well  as  others, 
what  happened  to  the  sugar  industry  of  this  coun- 
try during  that  period.  You  know  the  financial  fail- 
ures   that    resulted.     You    know   the    foreclosures,   the 
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losses  on  the  part  of  investors — East,  West,  North, 
and  South — and  yet  the  situation  is  managed  in  a 
way  that  today  the  financial  stress  on  these  capital 
structures,  on  the  industry  as  a  whole,  is  much 
greater  than   it   was   in    1932. 

Now,  I  shall  protest  against  adding  to  that  stress 
a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  sugar  coming  into  this 
country  from  Cuba,  as  is  proposed  by  announcments 
that   have   been   made   pertaining   to  this   hearing. 

Now,  other  representatives  of  the  industry  from 
my  state  will  appear  in  connection  with  this  propo- 
sition, and  they  will  have  more  detailed  factual 
matter  to  present;  but  if  we  are  to  further  the  in- 
terests of  Cuba  in  the  name  of  reciprocal  trade  and 
the  good-neighbor  policy — and  my  contention  is  that 
at  the  present  time  we  are  paying  Cuba  in  excess  of 
#1.50  for  each  dollar's  worth  of  business  we  get  out 
of  there — if  we  are  to  continue  that  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram at  the  cost  of  the  American  farmer  and  factory 
worker,  then  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  about 
such  conditions  as  exist  now,  with  the  channels  of 
trade  clogged,  with  surpluses  piled  up  on  every 
hand,  with  consumers  not  eating  the  stuff,  shelving 
it  every  day  as  it  develops  from  fields  and  factories, 
with  our  over  ten  and  a  half  million  unemployed, 
with  our  national  income  below  $70,000,000,000,  and 
with  our  tax  burden  reaching  almost  20  percent  of 
the  total  income,  we  have  no  reason  to  complain 
against  a  situation — against  a  situation  of  that  kind 
— if  we  are  to  continue  "ditching"  the  American  peo- 
ple and  "ditching"  our  markets  in  the  interests  of 
those  people  in  other  lands  under  the  name  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy  or  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment  program. 

As  horse  traders  anyone  who  is  trained  in  the 
practical  process  of  horse  trading,  whether  it  be  in 
the  form  of  horses  or  in  goods  crossing  international 
boundaries,  we  know  that  we  are  playing  a  losing 
game.  Just  ordinary  common  horse  sense  will  teach 
any  man  that,  if  he  wants  to  get  down  and  analyze 
the  figures.  If  he  desires  to  live  in  a  realm  of  phil- 
osophy and  good  neighborliness  and  be  a  good  sport 
and  look  to  far-away  fields  and  "forget  his  own  peo- 
ple," that  is  a  different  proposition;  but  while  my 
people  are  involved,  I  believe  in  protecting  them  first. 
I  thank  the  committee  for  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before    you. 
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Farm  Loans 

LOW  RATES  LONG  TERMS 

PROMPT  SERVICE  PREPAYMENT  PRIVILEGE 

MILLER  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

709  Maritime  Bldg.       RA  1608       New  Orleans.  La. 

Authorized  Mortgage  Loan  Solicitor  for 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 


BY  ERNEST  A.  CARRERE'S  SONS 


JUDICIAL    ADVERTISEMENT 

Cedar  Grove 

and  White  Castle 

Plantations 

Operated  as  one  plantation 
and  now  under  cultivation. 

Situated  in  Iberville  Parish,  La., 
at  approximately  7  miles  from 
oil-producing  wells- 
Containing  2000  Acres,   More   or  Less, 
Together    With    All    Appurtenances 

Consisting  of  sugar  factory  with  9-roller 
mill,  vacuums,  centrifugals,  laboratory, 
etc.;  mules,  tractors,  wagons,  trucks,  cul- 
tivating tools  and  implements,  barns,  sta- 
bles, cabins,  residences,  warehouses,  ap- 
proximately 7  miles  narrow  gauge  rail- 
road,   locomotives,    cars,    etc. 

To  be  offered  as  a  whole  and  all  as  is. 
On  THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1939 

AT  12  M.  AT  THE  REAL  ESTATE 
EXCHANGE,    820    UNION    ST., 
NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

SUCCESSION  OF  MRS.  LEONA  SAULET,  WIDOW 
OF  LEONCE  M.  SONIAT,  No.  216025,  Civil  District 
Court,  Parish  of  Orleans,  Division  "E,"  on  Thursday, 
February  2,  1939,  at  12  M.,  at  the  Real  Estate  Exchange, 
820  Union  St.,  in  the  First  District  of  the  City  of  New 
Orleans,  State  of  Louisiana,  by  virtue  of  an  order  ren- 
dered December  12,  1938,  and  amended  December  19, 
1938,  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Byrnes,  Jr.,  Judge  of  the  Civil 
District  Court  for  the  Parish  of  Orleans,  Division  "E," 
and  to  me  directed,  I,  Edouard  C.  Carrere,  a  duly  li- 
censed auctioneer  in  and  for  the  Parish  of  Orleans,  will 
proceed  to  sell  the  above  described  property  at  pubUc 
outcry. 
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Sugar  Consumption  Requirements  and  Quotas  For  1939 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  23,  1938. 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  approved  September 
1,  1937,  I,  H.  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  the  said  act, 
do  hereby  make,  prescribe,  publish,  and  give  public  notice 
of  these  regulations,  which  shall  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  law  and  shall  remain  in  force  and  effect  until  amended  or 
superseded  by  orders  or  regulations  hereafter  made  by  the 
Secretary   of   Agriculture. 

Sec.  821.21  Consumption  requirements  for  1930.  It  is 
hereby  determined,  pursuant  to  Section  201  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "act"),  that  the 
amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  con- 
sumers in  the  continental  United  States  for  the  calendar 
year  1939  is  6,832,157  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value.  (Sec. 
201,  50  Stat.  904;  7  U.S.C.,  Sup.  Ill,   1111) 

Sec.  821.22.  Quotas  for  domestic  areas.  (a)  Original 
quotas.  There  are  hereby  established,  pursuant  to  section 
202  of  the  said  act,  for  domestic  sugar-producing  areas,  for 
the  calendar  year  1939,  the  following  quotas: 

Quotas  in  terms  of 
Area:  short  tons,  raw  value 

Domestic  beet  sugar 1,584,524 

Mainland  cane  sugar 429,553 

Hawaii 958,994 

Puerto  Rico 815,810 

Virgin  Islands 9,115 

(Sec.  202,  50  Stat.  905;  7  U.  S.  C,  Sup.  Ill,  1112). 

Sec.  821.23  Other  quotas — (a)  Original  quotas.  There 
are  hereby  established,  pursuant  to  section  202  of  the  said 
act,  for  foreign  countries  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  for  the  calendar  year  1939,  the  following 
quotas: 

Quotas  in  terms  of 
Area:  short  tons,  raw  value 

Commonwealth    of    the    Philippine 

Islands 1,052,854 

Cuba 1,954,303 

Foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba._  27,004 

(Sec.  202,  50  Stat.  905;  7  U.  S.  C,  Sup.  Ill,  1112). 

Sec.  821.24      Proration  of  quota  for  foreign  countries  other 

than  Cuba,    (a)   Original  prorations.    The  quota  for  foreign 

countries  other  than  Cuba  is  hereby  prorated,  pursuant  to 

section  202  of  the  said  act,  among  such  countries  as  follows: 

Country  :  Prorations  in  pounds 

Argentina 15,771 

Australia 221 

Belgium 318,423 

Brazil 1,295 

British  Malaya 28 

Canada 610,433 

China  and  Hongkong 311,721 

Colombia 289 

Costa  Rica 22,285 

Czechoslovakia 284,875 

Dominican  Republic 7,214,853 

Dutch  East  Indies,  .  _  228,704 

Dutch  West  Indies-.-  7 

France 189 

Germany 126 

Guatemala 362,342 

Haiti,  Republic  of_._  997,120 

Honduras--.  3,713,814 

Italy 1,895 

Japan 4,337 

Mexico.-  6,526,095 

Netherlands.-  235,716 

Nicaragua..  11,058,456 

Peru 12,024,728 

Salvador S, SSI,  10  I 

United  Kingdom  379,399 

Venezuela 313,763 


Sub-total.  - 

Wnallullrcl  reserve. 


53,508,000 
500,000 


Total  54,008,000 

(Sec.  202,   5(1  Stat.   9(15;    7   I'.   S.    C,   Sup.   Ill,    1112). 


Sec.  821.25  Direct  consumption  portion  of  quotas,  (a) 
Domestic  areas.  The  quotas  established  in  Sec.  821.22  here- 
of for  the  following  listed  areas  may  be  filled  by  direct  con- 
sumption sugar  not  in  excess  of  the  following  amount  for 
each    such    area: 

Amount  of  direct 
consumption  sugar 
in   terms   of   short 
Area  :  tons,  raw  value 

Hawaii 29,616 

Puerto  Rico 126,033 

Virgin  Islands 0 

(b)  Other  areas.  The  quotas  established  in  Sec.  S21.23 
hereof  for  the  following  listed  areas  may  be  filled  by  direct 
consumption  sugar  not  in  excess  of  the  following  amount 
for   each   such   area: 

Amount  of  direct 
consumption  sugar 
in   terms   of   short 
Area:  tons,  raw  value 

Commonwealth    of    the     Philippine 

Islands 80, 214 

Cuba 375,000 

Sec.  207,  50  Stat.  907;  7  U.S.C.,  Sup.  Ill,   1117). 

Sec.  821.26  Liquid  sugar  quotas.  There  are  hereby  es- 
tablished, pursuant  to  section  20S  of  the  said  act,  for  for- 
eign countries,  for  the  calendar  year  1939,  quotas  for  liquid 
sugar  as  follows: 

In  terms  of  wine 
gallons  of  72% 
Country:  total  sugar  content 

Cuba 7,970,556 

Dominican  Republic S30.894 

Other  foreign  countries 0 

Sec.  208,  50  Stat.  90S;  7  U.S.C.,  Sup.  Ill,  11  IS) 

Sec.  821.27  Restrictions  on  marketing  and  shipment,  (a) 
For  the  calendar  year  1939,  all  persons  are  hereby  forbidden, 
pursuant  to  section  209  of  the  said  act,  from  bringing  or 
importing  into  the  continental  United  States  from  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippine  Islands,  or  any  foreign  country, 
any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  after  the  quota  for  such  area,  or 
the  proration  of  any  such  quota,   has  been  filled. 

(b)  For  the  calendar  year  1939,  all  persons  are  hereby 
forbidden,  pursuant  to  section  209  of  the  said  act,  from  ship- 
ping, transporting,  or  marketing  in  interstate  commerce,  or 
in  competition  with  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  shipped,  transport- 
ed, or  marketed  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  any  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  produced  from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
grown  in  either  the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  or  the  main- 
land cane  sugar  area  after  the  quota  for  such  area  has  been 
filled.     (Sec.  209,  50  Stat.  906;  7  U.S.C.,  Sup.  Ill,  1119). 

Sec.  821. 2S  Inapplicability  of  quota  regulations.  These 
regulations  (Sees.  S21.21-S21.27)  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  the 
first  10  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  imported 
from  any  foreign  country,  other  than  Cuba;  (2)  the  first 
10  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  imported  from 
any  foreign  country,  other  than  Cuba,  for  religious,  sacra- 
mental, educational,  or  experimental  purposes;  (3)  liquid 
sugar  imported  from  any  foreign  country,  other  than  Cuba, 
in  individual  sealed  containers  not  in  excess  of  one  and 
one-tenth  gallons  each;  or  (4)  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
imported,  brought  into,  or  produced  or  manufactured  in, 
the  United  States  for  the  distillation  of  alcohol,  or  for  live- 
stock feed,  or  for  the  production  of  livestock  feed.  (Sec. 
212,   50  Stat.   909;    7   U.S.C.,   Sup.   Ill,   1122). 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  official  seal  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
be  affixed  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  city  of  Washington, 
this   23d    day   of    December,    193S. 

(SEAL)  H.  A.   WALLACE, 

Secretary   of   Agriculture. 
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Abandonment  and  Deficiency  Payments 

Determination  of  (1)  Normal  Yield  of  Commercially  Re- 
coverable Sugar  Per  Acre  and  (2)  Eligibility  for  Pay- 
ment with  Respect  to  Abandonment  and  crop  Defi- 
ciency for  Farms  in  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area. 
Pursuant   to  the   provisions   of   Section   303    of   the 

Sugar  Act   of    1937,'    I,  H.    A.   Wallace,    Secretary  of 

Agriculture,    do    hereby    determine: 

1.  That  the  normal  yield  of  commercially  recover- 
able sugar  per  acre  for  any  farm  in  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  on  which  sugarcane  was  grown  and 
marketed  (or  processed  by  the  producer)  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  shall  be  the  product  of  the  average 
number  of  hundredweights  of  sugar,  raw  value,  re- 
covered per  short  ton  of  sugarcane  processed  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  during  the  1935-36  and  1936-37 
crop  seasons  in  the  district  in  which  the  farm  is  lo- 
cated and  ( 1 )  the  average  yield  of  sugarcane  for 
sugar  per  acre,  in  short  tons,  for  the  farm  during  the 
crop  years  1935  and  1936,  if  sugarcane  for  sugar  was 
grown  on  the  farm  during  both  of  such  crop  years, 
or  (2)  the  average  yield  per  acre,  in  short  tons,  of 
sugarcane  for  sugar  harvested  during  the  crop  years 
1935  and  1936  on  similar  farms  in  the  community 
in  which  the  farm  is  located,  if  sugarcane  for  sugar 
was  not  grown  on  the  farm  in  both  of  such  crop 
years. 

2.  That  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  1  above,  a 
district  shall  be  any  one  of  the  following  groups  of 
parishes    or    counties: 

I.  Iberia,  Lafayette,  Acadia,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary 
and    Vermilion    parishes,    Louisiana. 

II.  Rapides,  St.  Landry,  Evangeline,  Avoyelles 
and  West   Feliciana  parishes,   Louisiana. 

III.  Assumption,  Lafourche  and  Terrebonne  par- 
ishes,   Louisiana. 

IV.  Ascension,  Iberville,  Pointe  Coupee,  East  Bat- 
on Rouge,  West  Baton  Rouge,  St.  Charles,  St.  James, 
St.  John,  St.  Bernard,  Jefferson  and  Plaquemines 
parishes,    Louisiana. 

V.  Indian    River    county,    Florida. 

VI.  All  other  counties  in  Florida  where  sugarcane 
is   grown   and   processed    for   the   extraction   of   sugar. 

3.  That  any  farm  located  in  a  parish  or  county 
in  which  the  actual  yields  of  commercially  recover- 
able sugar  from  the  sugarcane  for  farms  comprising 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  acreage  of  such  sugar- 
cane   were    80   percent   or    less    of    the    normal   yields 


therefor  because  of  drought,  flood,  storm,  freeze,  dis- 
ease or  insects,  shall  be  eligible  for  abandonment 
and  deficiency  payments,  pursuant  to  section  303  of 
the  said  Act. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C.  this  22d  day  of  De- 
cember, 1938.  Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
Department    of    Agriculture. 

(Seal)  ,        H.    A.   Wallace, 

Secretary. 

(F.  R.  Doc.  38-3896;  Filed,  December  23,  1938; 
12:38   p.   m. 


Acreage  Restriction 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  introduced  the  following 
Bill  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  January  4th,   1939: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, That  in  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
the  proportionate  share  (expressed  in  terms  of  planted  acre- 
age) for  any  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  302  of  such  Act,  of  the  quantity 
of  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  for  the  calendar  years 
1939  and  1940  required  to  be  processed  to  enable  the  area 
in  which  such  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  is  grown  to 
meet  the  quota  (and  provide  a  normal  carry-over  inven- 
tory) shall  be  so  fixed  or  adjusted  that  the  share  of  such 
crop  for  such  farm  shall  be  an  amount  not  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  share  of  the  1938  crop  for  such  farm." 

The  purpose  of  this  Bill  is,  as  shown  by  its  text, 
to  prevent  any  reduction  in  the  acreage  planted  to 
sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  in  1939  and  1940  that  goes 
below  the  acreage  planted  in  these  crops  in   1938. 

Senator  Ellender  also  introduced  the  following 
Senate    Resolution    on    January   4th,    1939: 

'Whereas  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  provides  for  the  fixing 
of  quotas  for  the  different  sugar-producing  areas  of  the 
United  States  and  further  provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  determine  for  the  farms  in  each  such  area 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
to  be  planted  to  meet  the  quota  for  such  area;    and 

"Whereas  the  estimated  amount  of  sugarcane  needed  to 
fill  the  quota  for  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  1939  is 
approximately  75  per  centum  of  the  estimated  production 
for  1938  and  is  substantially  less  than  the  quota  for  1938; 
and 

"Whereas,  prior  to  the  determination  on  October  6,  193S, 
of  such  estimated  amount  and  of  the  proportionate  shares 
of  the  1939  crop  for  the  farms  in  such  area,  an  acreage  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  amount  of  the  shares  of  such 
farms  for  1938  had  already  been  planted  to  sugarcane  on 
many    of   such    farms;    and 

"Whereas  any  substantial  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  shares  of  such  farms  for  the  1939  crop  below  the  shares 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  LUBRICANTS 

To  obtain  best  results  from  your  tractors  use  INTERNATIONAL  TRACTOR  LUBE,  which 
because  of  its  higher  film  strength  gives  you  a  day's  extra  work  before  changing  your  tractor 
oil.     It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  oil. 

Our  HIMEPO  PRESSURE  GREASE  is  recommended  for  Disc  and  Chopper  Bearings,  as  it 
forms  a  perfect  dust  seal  and  will  not  run  out,  even  under  extreme  heat  conditions. 

We  Specialize  in  the  Manufacture  of  Mill  and  Field  Lubricants 

TRACTOR  AND  MOTOR  OILS  -  GRAPHITED  GREASES 
CENTRIFUGAL  AND  CYLINDER  OILS 

Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana  by  Louisianians 
Bennett  A.  Molter,  Manager,  Industrial  Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans, Louisiana 
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for  the  1938  crop  will  require  the  plowing  up  of  large  quan- 
tities of  sugarcane  planted  prior  to  October  1,  1938,  or  re- 
sult in  substantial  inequalities  for  planters  who  planted 
after  such   date;    and 

"Whereas  the  allotment  as  to  acreage  for  sugarcane  as 
determined  in  1937  for  the  1938  crop  met  with  general  sat- 
isfaction and  farmers  arranged  their  planting  schedules  for 
a  three-year  period  (sugarcane  is  planted  once  every  three 
years,    generally)  :    Therefore    be   it 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  the  proportionate 
share  (expressed  in  terms  of  planted  acreage)  for  any  farm, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  302  of  such  Act,  of  the  quantity  of  the  crop  of 
sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  for  the  calendar  years  1939  and 
1940  required  to  be  processed  to  enable  the  area  in  which 
such  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  is  grown  to  meet  the 
quota  (and  provide  a  normal  carry-over  inventory)  shall 
be  so  fixed  or  adjusted  that  the  share  of  such  crop  for  such 
farm  shall  be  an  amount  not  less  than  the  amount  of  the 
share   of   the    1938  crop   for  such   farm." 

All  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana  should  take 
notice,  from  the  above,  that  it  will  be  unwise  for 
them  to  plow  up  any  sugarcane  at  this  time.  They 
should  wait  and  see  what  happens  and  not  be  in  toe 
much    of    a    hurry. 


Questions  and  Answers 

Among  the  questions  propounded  to  us  recently 
are   the   following: 

( 1 )  Are  the  workmen  in  a  sugar  factory  affected 
by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Bill  subject,  after  grinding 
is  over,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Wage  and  Hour 
law? 

It  is  reasonable  for  any  sugar  factory  to  assume 
that  the  exemption  which  applies  to  sugar  is  an  ex- 
emption with  respect  to  all  of  the  operations  in  a 
sugar  factory.  The  language  of  the  exemption  does 
not  restrict  its  effectiveness  merely  to  the  seasonal 
operations.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  technical 
judge  would  not  decide  that  the  work  of  repairing 
machinery  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  operation  of  a 
sugar  factory.  But  until  such  a  technical  decision  is 
given,  a  sugar  factory  is  justified  in  assuming  that 
the  exemption  is  complete  for  all  work  necessary  to 
the  operation   of  the   factory. 

(2)  What  is  the  proper  course  for  a  planter  to 
pursue  who  has  kept  no  record  of  what  part  of  his 
labor  was  used  in  cultivating  the  cane  crop  and  what 
part   used   in   other   field   workr 

Of  course,  a  direct  reply  to  this  question  must  nec- 
essarily be  that  every  planter  should  keep  records 
upon  which  he  can  justify  any  position  taken  by  him 
with  respect  to  a  Federal  law.  What  a  planter  can 
do   now,   who   has   failed   to   keep   records,   is   a   ques- 


tion which  should  be  propounded  to  Mr.  Floyd  Spen 
cer,  or  to  the  County  Agent,  or  to  the  Parish  Com- 
mittee. There  is  nothing  official  available  on  this  sub 
ject,  and  it  really  is  a  matter  of  what  is  the  com 
mon    practice. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,   La. 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Takes 
pleasure    in  offering   a    comfortable 

PRIVATE   CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your   convenience. 


A  two-in-one  paint. 

All  colors  and  Aluminum. 

Covers  40 %  more  surface  than 
ordinary  paints. 

Used  in  corrugated  iron  build- 
ings, stacks  and  all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside 
sugar  boilers. 


MBuBbt 

'Pieid   Ecor>Or*\j.MonJ* 


House  paints  in  all  colors. 

• 

Rocfibre  Roofing  can  be  applied 
without  heating. 

PARTIAL    LIST    OF    USERS 


Youngsville   Sugar    Co. 

Alice   C.   Planting   Co. 

San    Francisco    Planting    Co. 

St.    Louis    Planting    Co. 

New   Orleans   Public   Service   Co. 


Smedes    Bros. 
Godchaux    Sugar    Co. 
Billeaud  Sugar  Co. 
Poplar   Grove   Planting    Co. 
and    thousands    more. 


DISTRIBUTORS   FROM   COAST   TO   COAST   and   IN   CANADA 

Louisiana    Distributors 
Jerry    Derbes    Co.,    Shreveport 
Weaks    Supply    Co..    Monroe 
St.    Mary    Hard  wane   Co..   Franklin 
Kelly,    Weber    &    Co.,    Lake    Charles 
A     Baldwin    .v    Co.,    New    Orleans 
• 

RUST-OLEUM  CORPORATION 

1930-32  W.  Grand  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

Branch:    1935     Commerce    St.,    Dallas,    Texas 


Raceland    Factory 
Raceland,    La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN   OFFICE 

11th    Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New   Orleans,   La. 


Godchaux 's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203    Levert    Bldg.,    823    Perdido    Street 

Phones    RA    0618 — RA    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones   RAymond    9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO. ,  Inc. 

Brokers    and    Distributors 
SUGAR    and    MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 


American  Bank  Building 


New   Orleans,   La. 


Gay,  Sulliyan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUGAR 

COW    PEAS— FERTILIZERS 


207    North    Peters    St. 


New    Orleans,    U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

Wholesale   Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors    for    Minneapolis    Moline 

Implements    and    Studebaker    Cane    Gears 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 
Manufacturers   and   Repairers 

of 
SUGAR    MACHINERY 


AERO' 

CYANAMID 


AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New   York 


INDUSTRIAL  LUBRICANTS 


STAN DAR 0   OIL  CO, OF  LA. 


FRANK  L.  ALLEN,  INC. 

SUGAR    MACHINERY 


NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 
82    Wall    Street 
Tel.    Hanover   2-9390 


NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 
304    Marine    Building 
Tel.    Raymond    5443 


FOR    SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 
837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 

NEW  ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 


American  Molasses  Co. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA   BANK   BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and  Syrups 

Submit    Your   Offerings 
Correspondence   Invited 


Domestic   and    Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


R.   J.    LEGardeur  Frank    Youngman 

R.  J.  LEGARDEUR  &  COMPANY 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

1002  Baronne   Building  305   Baronne   St. 

Phone  RAymond   3006 
NEW    ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.   INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND   MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,   INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 
Pipe,    Boiler    Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and   Domestic 
SUGAR    AND    MOLASSES    BROKERS 

201  Nola  Building  —  407   Carondelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


•serving  the  port  of  new  orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 
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IF  IT'S  SUGAR  YOU  WANT 

USE 

A  Complete  Plant  Food 

Swift's 


6%  Nitrogen  5%  Magnesium  Oxide 

8%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Sulphur 
4%  Potash  Manganese 

16%  Calcium  Oxide  Boron 

Supplying  Those  Plant  Foods  Cane  Needs 
To  Produce  Sugar 


Swift's  Nicama 

A  NITROGEN  PLUS  FERTILIZER 

16%  Nitrogen 
17%  Calcium  Oxide 
10%  Magnesium  Oxide 
Manganese 


Red  Steer  12-8-0 

NITROGEN  +  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

Swift  &  Company  Fertilizer  Works 

1711  MASONIC  TEMPLE  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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The  "Price"  of  Sugar 


(By  C.  J. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  has 
issued  a  booklet  entitled,  "Sugar  Retail  Prices  in  43 
Countries."  The  information  therein  contained  has 
been  compiled  in  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  from  re- 
ports submitted  from  the  foreign  service  offices  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  of  Commerce.  There- 
fore, it   is   authentic   and   official. 

Two  statements  contained  in  this  document  when 
taken  together,  have  a  peculiar  significance  for  us 
just  at  the  present  time.  "Although  the  average 
world  price  of  raw  sugar  during  the  month  of  April, 
1936,  37,  and  38,  respectively  averaged  approximately 
1.06,  1.36,  and  1.05c  per  pound,  the  price  remained 
unchanged.  In  34  out  of  a  total  of  43  countries,  the 
retail  price  either  remained  the  same  or  increased 
as  of  May   1,   1938,  compared  to  May   1,   1937." 

These  statements  officially  made,  demonstrate  bet- 
ter than  any  argument  we  could  possibly  advance  the 
fallacy  of  using  the  so-called  "world  price"  of  raw 
sugar  as  the  basis  of  discussing  the  consumer  angle 
of  the  sugar  business.  The  world  price  of  raw  sugar 
fell  23%  or  from  an  average  of  1.36c  per  pound 
during  April,  1937,  to  1.05c  in  April,  1938,  and  yet 
the  retail  price  paid  by  consumers  in  34  out  of  43 
countries,  either  remained  the  same  or  actually  in- 
creased. 

We  reproduce  herein  the  complete  Table  6  of  the 
report  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  order  to  present  the  full  picture  to  our 
readers. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  United  States 
retail  price  is  lower  than  in  any  other  major  country 
of  the  world,  excepting  the  United  Kingdom,  usually 
referred  to  in  conversation  as  England.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  here  that  even  in  this  case,  the  actual 
retail  price  of  sugar  does  not  represent  the  total  cost 


Boiirg) 
of  sugar  because  the  British  sugar  industry  is  highly 
subsidized  by  direct  bounties  appropriated  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  treasury  of  that  country.  In  the 
United  States  the  payments  to  growers  are  financed 
by  direct  tax  of  Vsc  per  pound  of  raw  sugar,  which 
amount  the  consumer  pays  with  the  purchase  of  each 
pound  of  refined  sugar.  The  United  States  tax  is 
visible  to  the  consumer,  while  the  British  tax  is 
invisible,  but  must  be  paid  just  the  same. 

Analyzing  further,  we  find  that  only  such  countries 
as  Brazil,  Cuba,  Peru,  Philippine  Islands,  Nether- 
lands, Indies,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  India, 
Chile,  Uruguay  and  Switzerland,  have  lower  cost  to 
the  consumer.  Taken  collectively,  these  countries 
do  not  have  a  population  comparable  to  the  larger 
nations  of  the  world.  By  contrast,  Italians  pay 
15.73c,  Germans  pay  13.67c,  the  French  pay  7.16c 
and   even   the   Chinese  pay   5.65c. 

As  this  compilation  was  made  as  of  date,  May  1. 
1938,  the  retail  price  in  the  United  States  appears 
as  5.40c.  But  since  that  time,  the  retail  price  of 
sugar  in  the  United  States  went  down  until  it  had 
reached  an  average  of  5.17  in  December,    1938. 

All  of  these  figures  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  one  tries  to  understand  what  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  meant  when  he  spoke  of  a  "rake  off" 
of  $350,000,000  taken  by  the  sugar  industry  in  1936. 
As  one  Senator  pointed  out,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  that  charge  could  be  made  against  the 
Continental  industry,  when  the  total  value  of  the 
sugar  produced  on  the  Mainland  and  marketed  in 
1936,  had  a  total  value  of  only  $150,000,000.  Al- 
though the  implication  has  been  that  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  has  received  such  amount  of  $350,- 
000,000  in  excess  of  what  it  would  have  received  if 
there  was  no  protection  whatever  of  any  kind  given 
to    the    domestic    production    of    sugar,    it    is    evident 
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THE  extortionate    prices — not   down.      Are    we   to    assume, 

even   for   the   purpose   of   understanding   the   so-called 

ypr    I           I    I    rTl  l\j  "rake  off"  of  $350,000,000.  that  all  of  the  sugar  in- 

O    \J    \a   M    rl     tJ%MWr,      DULLL       ,,x  dustries    in  the   Islands   as  well   as   on  the  Mainland 

407  Carondelet  St.,  New   Orleans  would    be    sacrificed    to  the    ideal    of   free   trade,   the 

Reginald  Dykers,  Editor  practical    application    of    which    defies    anything    but 

,     ,          .  „_„.     .       ,          .,     _._  ,  ,  _            ..  .,  the    most   visionary   imagination? 

Issued  on  the  1st  and  loth  of  each  month.    Official  Organ  of  the  . 

American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  u.  S.  A.,  Furthermore,    in    order    to    save    the    imaginary 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Assn.  $350,000,000,  refined  sugar  would  have  to  sell  to  the 

Th?lrtaau^sa\X%Gp^cUvtSlssn.  consumers   in  the  United   States   at  a   price  which  is 

Subscription  Price,   50  Cents  per  Year.  lesS    than    >S    Pald    *™    SUgar    ^    any    Consumer    in    any 

—  country  of  the  world,  excepting  only  Ecuador,  where 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  th.\  P"ce  does  *"*  include  the  transportation  and  dis- 

tnbution    costs    that    must    be    reflected    in    the    price 

President,   Edward  J.   Gay,    Plaquemine,   La.  of    s                 h         jt    ;      exported    from    one    country    to 

1st  Vice  President,  W.   F.  Giles,  Adeline,  La.  nthpr 

2nd  Vice  President,  Wallace   Kemper,   Franklin,   La.  anotner. 

3rd  Vice  President,  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,   Houma,   La.  TABLE  6.    RETAIL  PRICE,   TAXES,   AND  ratio   OF  TAXES   TO 

4th  Vice  President,  C.  J.  Bourg,  Washington,   D.  C.  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  refined  SUGAR  IN  SELECTED  COUNTRIES 

5th  Vice  President,  Reginald  Dykers,  New  Orleans,  La.  (On  or  nearest  May  1,  1938) 

Treasurer   and   Secretary,    Frank    L.    Barker,    Lockport,    La.  (Compiled  in  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
, Commerce  from  reports  submitted  by  the  foreign  service  officers  of  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Commerce.) 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE  Retail  price      '"Tl  ex^sf         2±£ 

R.  H.  Chadwick,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  Country                        per  pound ^!f retailprice 

Jules    Godchaux,    Raceland,    La.  .                                              (U.  S.  cents)       (U.  S.  cents)           Percent 

Stephen  C.  Munson,  Jeanerette,  La.  B^nT*^.® 3.09  .14  5% 

Louis  Wilbert,    Plaquemine,   La.  British  Guiana 10.37  

Warren  Harang,  Lockport,  La.  Sominiean  Republic.:::::::::         el 00                 i.%                  H 

H.  Langdon  Laws,  Cinclare,  La.  Peru 3.02  .65  22 

C.    D.    Kemper,    Franklin,    La.  Czechoslovakia...,                                9.47                      3.45                        36 

t>         •        T--I        4.     xt         1  -ii       t  Hungary 12.66  4.49  35 

Bronier  Ihibaut,  Napoleonville,  La.  Poland 8.49  3.39  40 

C.  F.  Dahlberg,  New  Orleans,  La.  feW»"t-:--: 6.62  .33  5 

.-,,  .       t,  ,,     -T  _   ,  _  Philippine  Islands 2.88©  

Chas.  A.  Farwell,  New  Orleans,  La.  Netherlands  Indies 3.03  .50  17 

Charles   O'Brien,    Bunkie,    La.  Union  of  South  Africa 6.69  .25  4 

James  A.  Lanier,   Napoleonville,   La.  Principally  Self-supplying  © 

George  Germany,  Loreauville,  La.  Argentina 5.71  .80  14 

Leon  Landry,  New  Iberia,  La.  eS£^;™::::::::::::         HI                 Vol                 "9 

David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La.  Guatemala 3.94  

Percy  A.  Lemann,  Donaldsonville,  La.  Venezuela loieV  '2~°  * 

E.  N.  Kearny,  New  Orleans,  La.  India 4.66  .67  ii 

Geo.  M.  Murrell,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  *«££- f;|§  J;»g  g* 

Clarence   Savoie,   Belle   Rose,    La.  Bulgaria-Y-LII"I""II""        12^95                 7^89                   61 

George  L.  Billeaud,  Broussard,   La.  ganzis g-fj  HI  30 

France 7.16  1.48  21 

=^^=^=^=^=^==^=^===^  Germany 13.67  4.26  31 

Italy 15.73  9.05  5S 

the  breakdown  of  this   intentionally  staggering  figure  gS£2&"::              III       lilt               lioo                11 

demonstrates    that    it    is    based    on    the    amount    of  §,we,den j|-?°  ri5  -;;- 

,  .  Turkey 9.44  1.49  16 

money    received    by    all    producing    areas     delivering  Yugoslavia 14.23  9.46  eo 

sugar  into  the  United  States.     This  means  that  almost  importing  © 

one-half    of    this    amount    is     represented    by    sugai  H„nduras7:.\\\\\\\\\~::::::       10.00               HI                32 

from   such   foreign   countries    as    Cuba,    Philippine    Is-  Uruguay 3.14  i.eo  51 

1         1         Ti  China 0.60  3.01  53 

lands,   Peru,   etc.  Finland 8.39  3.79  i.v, 

a  .  ,  ,  _  -      ,         TT  -  Ireland 6.75  3.64  54 

As  was   pointed  out  on  the  floor  of   the  House  of  Norway 7.16  3.75  52 

Representatives,    this    figure    of    $350,000,000    is    fie-  Switzfrfand\\\"::::                    IM               lit                22 

tional    and    imaginary,    for   the    following    simple    and  United  Kmgdorn©. .                   4.67                2.60                 56 

.       .  ''  &r  Canada  ©and  © 5.90  2.S9  49 

ODVIOUS     reasons:  United  States   © 5.40  2.52  47 

It    assumes    that    if   there    Were    no   domestic    industry,  ©Only  excise  taxes  included  for  countries  in  this  group, 

the     foreio-n     <-Olintrip<;     wnnlrl     spll     tVipir     raixr     cno-ar     rai  ©Although  import  duties  form  a  varying  but,  in  many  instances,  important 

luicign    countlies    WOUia    sell    tneir    raw_  SUgai     on  part  of  retail  price,  only  excise  duties  are  included  for  the  countries  classi- 

the  United  States  market  at  the  "world  price  of  raw  fied  as  self-supplying. 

,,        a         i                                 •               i         s~<    i                          i  ©Includes  both  import  duties  and  excise  taxes. 

SUgar.          At    the    present    time,    the    Cubans    are    known  ©Wholesale  price.     Retail  price  not  available. 

to    hr     lnsino-     mnnpu     nn     n\rpr^r     nramf]     of     onn-or     tint  ©Foreign  refined  duty,  including  a  consumption  tax  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and 

to    DC    losing    money    on    CVCiy    pound    OI     SUgai     tnat  in  addition,  a  tax  of  3  percent  of  the  duty-paid  value  on  sugar  from  non- 

they  sell   on   the   world   market,   and   they   have   been  empire  sources. 

J                                                     r                                                    J         .  ©At  Montreal. 

averaging    out    a    profit    on    sugar    exported    to    the 

United   States   because  they  presently  have   a  prefer-  Any    consumer,    after    reading    Table    6    above,    is 

ential   of  .875c  per  pound  as  compared  to  the  world  bound  to  realize  that  the  Continental  Sugar  Industry 

rate  ol   duty,    1,875c  per  pound.      Of  course,   nobody  is  the   best  insurance  policy   the  American  consumer 

would    sell    raw    sugar   on    the    United    States    market  could    possibly    have    against    excessively    high    prices, 

at    the    so-called    "world    price."      In    the    first    place,  A    study   of   the    prices    paid    by   consumers    in    other 

the  cost  of  production  in  Cuba,  the  Philippine  Islands,  countries   also  will   bring   the   definite    reassurance   to 

Puerto    Rico,    Hawaii    and    in    the    States,    is    greater  the  consumer  that  the  price  which  he  or  she  has  been 

ilian  the  so-called  world  price.      In   the  few  instances  paying  for  sugar  in  the   United  States  is  quite  reas- 

when    foreign  sugar  has  gained  control   of  the  United  onable  by  any  test.      If  it  is   excessive  today   in  any 

States    market,    the    price   of   sugar    has    gone    up   to  sense,  it   is  excessively  low! 
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Aero*  Cyanamid 

CANE 
I   FERTILIZER 


Cynamid  outranks 

all  other  sources 

of  Nitrogen  for 

fertilization  of  the 

Louisiana  cane  crop 

Aero  Cyanamid 

•  More  Nitrogen  (22%) 

•  More  Lime  (70%) 

•  Doesn't  leach 

•  Feeds  all  crops  evenly 

•  Long-lasting 

•  Economical 

•  Free-flowing 

•  Best  residual  effect 


AMERICAN 
CYANAMID  COMPANY 

1805   COLISEUM    STREET.    NEW    ORLEANS.    LA. 
30    ROCKEFELLER    PLAZA.    NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 


1938  Crop  Breaks  the  Record 

The  statistics  on  the  sugar,  molasses  and  syrup 
output,  and  the  tonnage  of  cane  ground,  which  are 
annually  issued  by  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
are  not  yet  completed,  owing  to  the  delay  that  has 
occurred  through  the  failure  of  some  of  the  factories 
to  respond  promptly  to  the  League's  questionnaire. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  figures  will  be  forthcoming  in  a 
few  days. 

In  the  meantime,  the  LI.  S.  Government,  speak- 
ing through  Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson,  Senior  Agricultural 
Economist  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration, states  that  the  figures  show  a  total  of 
5,855,000  tons  of  cane  milled,  and  a  sugar  production 
of  490,000  tons  raw  value.  Such  a  production  breaks 
the  Louisiana  record,  both  as  to  cane  and  as  to  sugar, 
by  a  wide  margin. 

Mr.  Grayson  says:  "The  average  production  per 
acre  for  1938  was  21.5  tons  of  cane  or  1.75  tons  of 
raw  sugar.  This  compares  with  19  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  and   1.6  tons  of  raw  sugar  per  acre  in   1937." 


That  Cuban  Treaty 

Editorial  from  The  Washington  Post  of  Jan.  16,  1939. 

Reports  emanating  from  Cuba  to  the  effect  that 
the  Department  of  State  had  promised  the  island  gov- 
ernment certain  reductions  in  sugar  duties  in  advance 
of  the  proposed  revision  of  the  1934  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  have  stirred  up  a  veritable  tempest.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance  was  instructed  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter  and  "determine  facts  as  to 
whether  a  new  agreement  was  made  preceding  the 
announcement  to  American  producers"  of  intention  to 
negotiate   a  new  pact  with   Cuba. 

Secretary  Hull,  summoned  to  testify  before  the 
committee  entered  a  categorical  denial  of  all  these  ru- 
mors and  presented  supporting  letters  and  telegrams 
from  Cuban  officials,  including  a  disclaimer  from  Col- 
onel Batista  whose  purported  recital  of  concessions 
gave  rise  to  all  the  trouble.  These  official  statements 
are  as  vague  as  the  Senate  resolution.  They  do  not 
entirely  dispose  of  the  issue.  It  was  not  alleged  that 
formal  agreements  were  concluded,  but  merely  that 
informal  promises  of  a  fairly  binding  character  had 
been  exchanged.  There  is  nothing  in  the  official  as- 
surances  which    eliminates   that   possibility. 

Secretary  Hull,  moreover,  did  not  help  his  cause 
by  losing  his  temper  and  denouncing  the  "pernicious 
lobbyists"  whom  he  holds  responsible  for  the  senato- 
rial probe.  Why  should  the  Department  of  State  hate 
or  fear  lobbyists?  They  are  pernicious  when  they 
operate  under  cover  to  influence  votes.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  suppressed  when  they 
are  merely  seeking  to  present  the  views  of  industries 
vitally  concerned  by  proposed  tariff  changes.  On  the 
contrary,  the  procedure  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Department  of  States  assumes  that  it  will  wel- 
come expressions  of  opinion  from  ever}-  group  so  af- 
fected. An  administrative  official  armed  with  discre- 
tionary powers  need  not  cringe  or  flinch  under  pres- 
sure from  lobbyists. 

Colonel  Fulgencio  Batista  is  a  lobbyist  in  his  own 
right  when  he  urges  the  case  for  lower  duties  on  Cu- 
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ban  sugars.  Dr.  Gruening,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Territories  and  Island  Possessions,  is  likewise  lobby- 
ing when  he  protests  on  behalf  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
Hawaii  against  a  lowering  of  Cuban  sugar  duties.  The 
Department  of  State  must  weigh  all  these  conflicting 
interests  in  arriving  at  a  decision.  The  fact  that  one 
group  of  sugar  lobbyists  may  be  working  against  a 
proposed  trade  agreement  while  others  are  working 
to  further  it  does  not  warrant  classifying  the  former 
as  pernicious  lobbyists  and  the  latter  as  helpful  friends 
of  the  Department  of  State. 


Nebraska  Helps 


At  its  annual  meeting  December  6,  1938,  the  Ne- 
braska Farm  Bureau  Federation  adopted  the  follow- 
ing   resolution: 

The  United  States  does  not  produce  as  much 
sugar   as   it   consumes   and 

Since  under  the  present  sugar  international  agree- 
ments the  quota  set  up  does  not  give  the  beet  and 
cane  sugar  growers  of  the  United  States  the  acre- 
age for  production  of  sugar  that  we  believe  we  are 
entitled   to; 

Therefore,  we  urge  the  Nebraska  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fede- 
ration to  immediately  instigate  a  program  that  will 
save  the  American  sugar  market  for  the  American 
producer. 

We  further  urge  that  the  American  farmer  be 
not  restrained  in  the  production  of  any  crop  where 
the  above  condition  obtains. 


Louisiana  Marketing  of  Sugar,  Raw 
Value,  For  the  Calendar  Year  1938 

(As  Reported  by  Louisiana  Mills  to   the  Agricultural 
Adjustment    Ad ministrat io n ) 

Marketings  from  January  1,  1938  to 
September  30,    1938,   raw  value: 
Direct  Consumption   Sugar  __123,193,506  pounds 
Raw  Sugar  .  .  91,928,340  pounds 

Total   .  215,121,846  pounds,  or 

107,560.923  tons 
Marketings  from  October   1,   1938  to 
December  31,    1938,  raw  value: 
Direct  Consumption   Sugar  ^  60,628,674  pounds 
Raw  Sugar  .  457,020.163  pounds 

Total  _.S  17,648,837 pounds,  or 

258,824.418  tons 
Total  Marketings  from   January   1, 
1938  to  December  31,   1938, 

raw     value:  ___732, 770,683  pounds, 

or,  ..  ....366,385.341  tons 


Commenting  on  the  above,  Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson, 
Senior  Agricultural  Economist  of  the  A.  A.  A.,  writes 
to  The  Sugar  Bulletin  under  date  of  January  26th, 
1939,  as  follows: 

"From  this  you  will  see  that  total  marketings 
for  Louisiana  as  reported  were  366,385  short 
ions,  raw  value.  Of  this  amount  107,561  tons 
were  marketed  before  the  1938  crop  started. 
From  October  I,  1938,  to  the  end  of  the  year 
there  were  marketed  2s8,824  short    tons.     Assum- 


ing that  all  sugar  marketed  after  October  1  was 
from  1938  crop  sugars,  then  the  carry-over  into 
1939  would  be  approximated  490,000  tons  minus 
259,000  tons,  or  231,000  tons." 


asgH^^izi 


Farm  Loans 

LOW  RATES  LONG  TERMS 

PROMPT  SERVICE  PREPAYMENT  PRIVILEGE 

MILLER  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

709  Maritime  Bldg.       RA  1608       New  Orleans,  La. 

Authorized  Mortgage  Loan  Solicitor  for 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 


Chalmette  Petroleum 
Corporation 

Refiners,  Distributors  and  Exporters 

of 

Petroleum  and  its  Products 

Refineries  and  Export  Stations 

CHALMETTE,  LA. 
American  Bank  Bldg.        New  Orleans,  La. 


Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 

Resolution     introduced     by     United     States     Senator 

Joseph    C.    O'Mahoney,     Wyoming,    on    January 

24,  1939,  with   respect  to  reciprocal  trade 

agreements. 

"RESOLVED,   That  it   is   the   sense  of  the   Senate 

that    foreign    trade    agreements    entered    into    under 

the    Act    entitled    "An   Act    to   amend    the   Tariff   Act 

of   1930",  approved  June   12,   1934,  are  treaties  which 

under    the    Constitution    can    be    made    only    by    and 

with    the    advice    and    consent    of    the    Senate;    and. 

there  being  nothing  in  such  Act  which  provides  that 

such  agreements  should  not  be  ratified  by  the  Senate 

as    other   treaties    are    ratified,    it   is   the   sense   of   the 

Senate  that  such  agreements  should  be  made  effective 

only  if  the  Senate  has  advised  and  consented  to  their 

ratification." 


CONFERENCE    ROOM 

TIIK     AMERICAN     SUGAR     CANE     LEAGUE 
TAKES     PLEASURE     IN     OFFERING     A     COMFORTABLE 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 
to  any  of  lis  members  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  it. 
Business  conferences  to  New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  in  a 
secluded  and  [entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  is  sometimes 
preferable  to  using  the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  par- 
ties. No  advance  notice  necessary.  .Just  use  the  room  tit 
your    com  enience. 
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What  Price  "Benefit"  Payments? 

(Reprinted  from  Fads  About  Sugar) 
Gordon  Lyons,  secretary  of  the  Central  California 
Beet  Growers'  Association,  Ltd.,  has  made  an  analy- 
sis of  the  so-called  benefit  payments  distributed  by 
the  government  to  sugar  beet  growers  who  conform 
to  certain  requirements  laid  down  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  wages  and  farming 
practices  as  provided  by  the  sugar  act  of  1937.  It 
is  on  the  strength  of  these  payments  that  the  pres- 
ent federal  administration  bases  its  claim  to  the 
gratitude  and  the  votes  of  farmers  in  the  beet  grow- 
ing states. 

Benefit    Returns    Analyzed 

Very  few  farmers,  probably,  attempt  to  set  up  a 
profit  and  loss  statement  of  their  transactions  with 
the  government.  The  general  assumption  is  that 
they  will  accept  the  checks  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  as  so  much  additional  to  the  revenue  they 
otherwise  would  receive,  and  regard  them  as  indicat- 
ing the  special  solicitude  of  a  paternal  government 
for  their  welfare.  Secretary  Lyons,  however,  has 
ventured  to  look  this  gift  horse  in  the  mouth  and 
portrays  him  as  a  far  less  impressive  steed  than  has 
been  assumed.  In  a  statement  prepared  for  mem- 
bers of  his  association  and  the  local  press  of  Cali- 
fornia he  concludes  that  the  alleged  benefits  from 
government  payments  are  almost  infinitesimal  under 
the   conditions   that   prevail    in    his   state. 

Growers    Help    Pay    Tax 

He  points  out  that  the  so-called  processing  tax  of 
fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  raw  value,  imposed 
under  the  terms  of  the  sugar  law  actually  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  beet  growers  and  sugar 
manufacturers  under  present  conditions.  This,  he 
explains,  has  been  brought  about  by  placing  the 
total  marketing  quota  for  the  United  States  so  far 
above  actual  market  requirements  that  it  has  reduced 
the  price  received  for  sugar  by  approximately  the 
amount  of  the  tax.  Since  the  contracts  with  the 
manufacturers  provide  that  growers  are  to  receive 
roundly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  sales, 
it  follows  that  the  growers  themselves  are  paying  half 
the  tax  in  the  reduced  amount  received  for  their 
sugar.    This   he  computes   at   91   cents   per   short  ton. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  government  payments 
the  grower  must  pay  to  his  labor  the  wages  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.    He  must  also  conform 


to  certain  farm  practices,  theoretically  designed  to 
improve  the  land.  Accordingly  to  the  statement  of  the 
Central  California  Beet  Growers,  however,  these 
practices  are  regarded  by  the  farmers  themselves  as 
being  of  no  value.  Added  costs  under  the  headings 
of  wages  and  required  farm  practices  Mr.  Lyons 
puts  at  80  cents  per  ton.  In  the  case  of  farmers 
who  rent  their  lands  the  proportion  of  the  federal 
payment  that  goes  as  rental  is  figured  at  27  cents 
per  ton.  After  these  deductions  are  made,  Mr.  Ly- 
ons finds  that  the  actual  "benefit"  to  the  average 
California  beet  grower  under  existing  conditions 
works  out  at  two  cents  per  ton,  or  24  cents  per  acre 
on  the  average  yield  in  the  state.  The  net  position 
of  the   farmer  is   shown  in   the   following  tabulation: 

Per  Per 

Ton  Acre* 

Total  average  payments  from  U.  S.  Treasury,  $2.00  S24.00 
Deduct  portion  of  excise  tax  paid  by  growers-           .91      10.92 

$1.09    $13.08 
Deduct   average    portion   paid   as   rental    by 

tenant  farmers .27        3.24 

.$.82      $9.84 
Deduct  average  additional  labor  costs  due  to 
sugar  program .40 

Deduct  cost  of  compliance  with  farming  prac- 
tice requirements  under  the  sugar  program,  .40    .80        9.60 

Net  amount  remaining  to  growers  from  total 
benefit  payments,  before  considering  effect 
of  reduced  sugar  price .02  .24 

*Per  acre  value  based  on  State  average  yield  of  12  tons 
per  acre.  Note:  If  the  full  effect  of  the  reduced  price  of 
sugar  were  computed  and  included  in  the  above  schedule, 
practically  all  of  the  remaining  few  cents  would  be  wiped 
out. 

"Many  growers,"  says  Mr.  Lyons,  "have  found 
that  additional  expenses,  as  a  result  of  compliance 
with  these  regulations,  are  substantially  higher  than 
those  shown  in  the  above  table.  For  some  more  for- 
tunately situated,  they  have  been  lower,  particularly 
those   growers    who   own    the    land   they   farm. 

"In  summing  up,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
beet  growers  in  California,  for  the  past  several  years, 
have  paid  their  laborers  at  rates  substantially  higher 
than  those  paid  by  farmers  of  other  crops.  It  should 
also  be  said  that  successful  beet  production  requires 
good  land,  and  that  land  well  taken  care  of.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  taken  for  granted  among  beet  grow- 
ers that  their  farming  methods  shall  be  of  such  a 
character   as   to   maintain  fertilitv  of  their  soils." 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland   Factory 
Raceland,     La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN  OFFICE 

11th   Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New  Orleans,   La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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A  two-in-one  paint. 

All  colors  and  Aluminum. 

Covers  40%  more  surface  than 
ordinary  paints. 

Used  in  corrugated  iron  build- 
ings, stacks  and  all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside 
sugar  boilers. 


House  paints  in  all  colors. 

• 

Rocfibre  Roofing  can  be  applied 

without  heating. 

• 

PARTIAL,    LIST    OF    USERS 


Youngsville   Sugar   Co. 

Alice    C.   Planting    Co. 

San    Francisco    Planting    Co. 

St.    Louis    Planting    Co. 

New   Orleans   Public  Service   Co. 


Smedes    Bros. 
Godchaux    Sugar    Co. 
Billeaud   Sugar  Co. 
Poplar    Grove    Planting    Co. 
and    thousands    more. 


DISTRIBUTORS   FROM   COAST    TO    COAST   and   IN   CANADA 

Louisiana    Distributors 
Jerry    Derbes    Co.,    Shreveport 
Weaks    Supply    Co.,    Monroe 
St.    Mary  Hardwurre   Co.j  Franklin 
Kelly,    Weber    &    Co.,    Lake    Charles 
A.    Baldwin    &    Co.,    New    Orleans 

RUST-OLEUM  CORPORATION 

1930-32  W.  Grand  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

Branch:    1935     Commerce    St.,    Dallas,    Texas 


DIBERT,  BANCROFT  &  ROSS 
CO.,  LTD. 


Established  1895 


Specialists 

SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY 

ENGINEERS  —  DESIGNERS 


ELECTRIC  STEEL  CAST  IRON. 
CAST  BRASS  AND  BRONZE  CASTINGS 


COMPLETE  MACHINE  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 

— T — 

METALLURGICAL  CONTROL 

— T — 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Unfilled  Balances  of  1938  Offshore 
Sugar  Quotas,  About  44,457  Tons 

The  Sugar  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture issued  Jan.  12th,  1939  a  preliminary  statement 
showing  the  unfilled  balances  of  the  1938  offshore 
sugar  quotas.  The  report  shows  that  all  except  ap- 
proximately 44,457  short  tons,  raw  value,  of  the  total 
quotas  of  4.767,049  tons  entered  the  country  during 
the  year. 

Data  for  December  are  not  yet  available  for  the 
continental  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  areas.  During 
the  first  eleven  months  of  1938,  326,373  short  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  were  charged  against  the  quota  for 
the  continental  sugarcane  areas,  and  1,174,077  short 
tons,  raw  value,  against  the  quota  for  the  continental 
sugar  beet  area.  A  final  report  of  charges  against  all 
quotas  in  terms  of  96  degree  raw  sugar,  including  the 
continental  quotas,  will  be  made  as  soon  as  final  out- 
turn weight  and  polarization  data  are  available. 

The  final  1938  quotas  for  the  offshore  areas  and  the 
balances  unused  during  the  calendar  year  1938  are  as 
follows: 

1938    Sugar   Quotas 
established  under  the 
AREA  latest    regulations  Unfilled    balance 

(tons  of  2,000    pounds — 96  degrees) 

Cuba    _  1,953,759  13,093 

Philippines: 
Total  quota  _.               ...     1,044,903 
Less  amount  reallotted 
on  June  9 53,883 

991,020  9,280 

Puerto  Rico  _  815,582  228 

Hawaii   951,753 

Less  amount  reallotted 
on  Nov.  15 29,671 


922,082  16,212 

Virgin    Islands    9,046 

Less  amount  reallotted 
on  Nov.    15 5,123 

3,923 

Foreign  countries  other 

than    Cuba    .  80,683  5,644 

TotaL.  4,767,049  44,457 

Direct  consumption  sugar  is  included  in  sugar 
charged  against  the  quota  for  each  area,  since  the  di- 
rect consumption  quota  is  included  in  the  total  quota. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  the  direct  consump- 
tion quotas  and  the  parts  of  such  quotas  unfilled  by 
the  importation  of  direct  consumption  sugar  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

1938    direct  Balance    unfilled 

consumption  by  direct  con- 

AREA  quota  sumption  quota 

(Ions   of  2.000  pounds — 96  degrees) 

Cuba 375,000 

Puerto  Rico  .  126,033  2,710 

Hawaii 29,616  14,833 

Philippines   .  80.214  14.200 

Total  610,863  31,743 
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Sugar  Division  Announces  Hearing  On 

1939  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 

Quota  Allotment 

A  public  hearing  on  allotment  of  the  1939  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area  quota  will  open  in  Mobile, 
Alabama,  on  February  8th,  1939,  the  Sugar  Division 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounced January  26th.  The  hearing  will  be  held  in 
the  Y.  A-!.  C.  A.  Auditorium,   beginning  at    10  a.   m. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearing  is  to  receive  evidence 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  fair, 
efficient  and  equitable  distribution  of  the  1939  sugar 
quota  among  processors  in  the  Mainland  Sugar  Area. 

Although  marketing  allotments  to  cane  processors 
have  been  made  in  Puerto  Rico  each  year  since  1934, 
and  allotments  to  beet  processors  were  made  in  1935, 
this  is  the  first  year  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  make  processor  allotments  in  the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  supply  of 
sugar  available  from  the  Mainland  Cane  Area  for 
marketing  in  1939  will  be  greater  than  the  initial  1939 
marketing  quota  of  429,553   short  tons  for  that  area. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  also  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  allot  any  quota  or  proration  of  a 
quota  established  for  any  area,  if  he  finds  that  such 
allotment  is  necessary,  among  other  things,  to  pre- 
vent disorderly  marketing  or  to  afford  all  interested 
persons  an  equitable  opportunity  to  market  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar  within  an   area's  quota. 

Officials  of  the  Sugar  Division  expect  to  present  at 
the  hearing  a  tentative  formula  to  establish  the  basis 
for  determining  each  sugarcane  processor's  marketing 
allotment  for   1939. 

The  Sugar  Division  suggests  that  all  such  proces- 
sors or  their  representatives  be  prepared  to  submit 
data  relative  to  their  (1)  past  marketings  of  sugar 
manufactured  from  sugarcane  produced  in  the  Main- 
land Cane  Area  during  recent  calendar  years,  (2)  pro- 
duction of  sugar  for  recent  calendar  and  crop  years, 
(3)  number  of  proportionate  share  acres  from  which 
the  1937-38  and  1938-39  mainland  cane  sugar  was 
produced  by  each  processor  and  any  other  data  in- 
terested parties  deem  pertinent,  such  as  number  of 
grinding  days  per  season,  tons  of  cane  ground,  and 
current  daily  grinding  capacity  of  mills. 


Wage  Determination  Announced  For 
Mainland  Sugarcane  Area 

The  Sugar  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  on  Jan.  9th,  1939  a  determination  as 
required  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  of  minimum  rates 
to  be  paid  laborers  in  the  planting  or  cultivating  of 
sugarcane  during  the  period  January  1,  1939,  through 
December  31,  1939,  by  producers  in  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  who  apply  for  payments  with  respect 
to  the    1939  crop. 

The  Sugar  Act  requires,  among  other  conditions  of 
payment  to  growers,  that  all  persons  employed  on  a 
farm  in  the  production,  cultivation  or  harvesting  of 
sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  be  paid  in  full  by  growers 
for  all  such  work  at  rates  not  less  than  those  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable. 

The  determination  for  1939  provides  the  same  wage 
rates  per  day  as  those  established  for  1938  for  plant- 
ing or  cultivating  cane;  but  the  basic  working  day  has 
been  defined  as  a  day  of  9  hours.  (In  the  1938  deter- 
mination the  basic  working  day  was  defined  only  as 
the  customary  working  day).  Shorter  or  longer  work- 
ing days  will  be  paid  for  in  proportion. 

The  rates  provided  in  the  determination  for  work- 
ers in  Louisiana  are  as  follows:  For  adult  male 
workers,  not  less  than  #1.20  per  day  of  nine  hours;  for 
adult  female  workers,  not  less  than  $1.00  per  day  of 
nine  hours.  In  cases  where  the  working  day  is  longer 
or  shorter  than  nine  hours  the  rate  is  not  to  be  less 
than  13  cents  per  hour  for  adult  male  workers,  and  11 
cents  per  hour  for  adult  female  workers.  The  rates 
provided  workers  in  Florida,  where  general  farm  wage 
rates  normally  are  higher  than  in  Louisiana,  are  as 
follows:  For  adult  male  workers  not  less  than  #1.60 
per  day  of  nine  hours;  for  adult  female  workers  not 
less  than  #1.30  per  day  of  nine  hours.  In  cases  where 
the  working  day  is  longer  or  shorter  than  nine  hours, 
the  rate  is  not  to  be  less  than  18  cents  per  hour  for 
adult  male  workers  and  14  cents  per  hour  for  adult 
female  workers. 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  determination:  (1) 
that  the  producer  furnish  the  laborer,  without  charge, 
with  the  customary  perquisites,  such  as  a  house,  gar- 
den plot,  pasture  for  livestock,  medical  attention,  and 
fuel;   (2)  that  if  work  is  performed  on  any  piece  rate 
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basis  the  earnings  per  hour  or  per  day  shall  not  be 
less  than  the  rates  per  hour  and  per  day  specified 
above  for  male  and  female  workers. 

The  determination  was  issued  following  public  hear- 
ings held  in  various  parts  of  the  mainland  cane  sugar 
area,   and   investigation   as    required   by   the   Act. 

[The  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  the  above 
announcement  of  the  cultivation  wages  for  the  1939 
crop  was  made  without  a  hearing.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  hearings  on  this  subject  were  held  in  Baton 
Rouge  on  August  1st,  1938,  at  New  Iberia  on  August 
3d,  1938,  at  Thibodaux  on  August  4th,  1938  and  at 
New  Orleans  on  August  5th.  1938.  A  hearing  was 
also  held  at  Moore  Haven,  Florida,  on  August  9th, 
1938.  At  these  hearings,  due  notice  of  which  was 
published  in  The  Sugar  Bulletin  of  August  1st,  1938, 
harvesting  wage  rates  for  the  1938  crop  were  con- 
sidered as  well  as  cultivation  wage  rates  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1939,  the  announcement  of  the  hearings 
reading  as  follows: 

"The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  an- 
nounces that  public  hearings  have  been  scheduled  in 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area,  at  which  evidence  will 
be  received  concerning  wage  rates  for  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  farm  in  the  harvesting  of  sugarcane 
during  the  period  from  September  1,  1938  to  June 
30,  1939,  and  in  the  production  and  cultivation 
operations  performed  during  the  calendar  year  1939." 
Editor  Sugar  Bulletin] 


The  Buck  Horns 


Resolution  on  Sugar 

(Adopted  by  Southern   Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
Dec.  16th,  1938) 

WHEREAS,  the  American  farmer  is  entitled  to 
preferential  participation  in  the  American  market  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability  to  supply  the  consumer  re- 
quirements  of   the   United   States;    and, 

WHEREAS,  any  agricultural  crop  which  produces 
less  than  the  consumer  requirements  in  the  United 
States,  should  not  have  its  production  reduced  or 
restricted;   and, 

WHEREAS,  the  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  farmers 
of  the  United  States  produce  less  than  30%  of  the 
consumption  requirements  of  the  United  States,  but 
are  nevertheless  subject  to  production  and  marketing 
control,  on  the  basis  of  reduction  and  restriction; 
and, 

WHEREAS,  in  order  to  take  care  of  foreign 
sugar-producing  areas  under  existing  law,  total  quo- 
tas have  been  assigned  making  available  greater 
supplies  of  sugar  than  the  demand  in  the  United 
States,  which  has  brought  about  such  low  prices  as 
to  place  in  jeopardy  the  maintenance  of  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  as   a  whole; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the 
Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture,  assembled 
at  New  Orleans,  this  16th  day  of  December,  1938, 
that  we  advocate  expansion  in  the  use  of  domestic 
farm  lands  for  the  -lowing  of  sugarcane  and  sugar 
heels,  because  the  consumption  requirements  of  the 
United  States  are  several  times  as  great  as  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  in  continental  United  States,  and 
we  further  advocate  the  encouragement  of  American 
farmers  to  produce  sugar,  at  a  reasonable  price,  and 
to  enjoy  a  larger  share  of  the  home  market,  which 
in  turn  will  make  available  another  cash-crop  to 
farmers  who  are  now   producing  surplus  crops. 

C.   0.    Hanson,  Secretary. 
Si  rued,   Harry    /'.    Wilson,  President. 


Plaquemine,  La.,  Dec.  17,  1938. 
Editor  Sugar  Bulletin, 

For  several  years  I  have  noticed  that  the  "buck 
horns"  have  been  awarded  to  the  factory  which 
grinds  the  most  sugar  cane  for  the  season:  the  award 
of  the  trophy  is  therefore  based  on  capacity.  Race- 
land  Factory  is  generally  the   winner. 

It  has  often  been  my  thought  that  should  the 
League  see  fit,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  that  a  trophy 
should  be  awarded  to  the  factory  getting  or  recover- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  96°  sugar  per  ton,  this 
giving  an  encouragement  to  efficiency  in  manufac- 
turing. 

Therefore  when  our  people  look  up  or  say  "well 
there's  the  largest  factory  in  the  state,"  referring  to 
capacity,  the  same  people  could  say  also  "there's 
the  most  efficient  factory;  they  make  the  most 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  ground."  Of  course 
I  realize  that  some  areas  in  the  state  will  never  get 
this  kind  of  trophy  but  surely  it  will  be  an  added 
trophy  to  be  scattered  through  several  parishes  and 
it  will  make  another  bit  of  established  history  for 
our   sugar  industry. 

Very   truly  yours, 

(Signed)     Jay  J.  Froisy, 
County  Agent. 

More  About  Molasses  Silage 

By  R.  H.  Lush,  of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station 

Within  the  past  few  years,  vitamin  A  has  been 
shown  to  be  closely  related  to  carotene,  one  of  the 
pigments  present  in  green  plants  and  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  legumes.  As  milk  is  one  of  the  principal 
food  sources  of  vitamin  A,  it  is  important  that  the 
commercial  dairyman  constantly  supply  his  cows 
with  green  feeds  or  with  silage  so  preserved  as  to 
retain  a  part  of  the  carotene.  This  is  most  im- 
portant in  the  North,  where  it  is  not  possible  to 
grow  winter  pastures,  but  the  experimental  work 
which  has  been  done  now  has  a  practical  applica- 
tion to  all  dairy  farmers. 

Ordinarily,  silage  made  from  corn  or  sorghum  is 
low  in  carotene  content,  due  to  excess  fermentation. 
In  an  effort  to  stop  undesirable  bacterial  action  that 
destroyed  the  carotene  content,  the  addition  of  acids 
under  the  A.  I.  V.  method  (a  patented  process  using 
hydrochloric  acid,  named  after  the  inventor,  Dr.  A. 
I.  Virtanen  of  Finland)  has  been  worked  out  suc- 
cessfully. Results  are  not  uniform,  but  do  show 
that  a  part  of  the  carotene  is  preserved  by  this 
method.  An  American  modification  of  this  Finnish 
method  is  to  use  16  pounds  commercial  phosphoric 
acid  per  ton  of  green  feed.  This  method  has  the 
double  value  of  adding  phosphate  to  the  soil  through 
the  manure.  However,  the  addition  of  inorganic 
acids  requires  considerable  technical  help,  is  bother- 
some to  the  farmer,  is  expensive,  and  if  not  properly 
handled,  is  dangerous  to  clothing  and  silo  walls.  At 
present  there  is   a  trend  away  from  the  use  of  acid. 

In  an  effort  to  overcome  these  difficulties  and  to 
preserve  legumes  which  are  low  in  sugar  content  but 
high  in  carotene,  several  investigators  in  this  country 
and  England  have  started  using  molasses.  The 
South  Carolina  station  made  excellent  silage  by 
adding  one  per  cent  molasses  to  soybeans  cut  in  the 
early    bloom    stage.      The    New    Jersey    station,    in 

(Continued   on   page  10) 
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extensive  experiments  with  many  grasses  and  le- 
gumes, concluded  that  satisfactory  silage  can  be 
made  from  all  of  them  if  they  are  ensiled  while  the 
moisture  content  is  near  65  per  cent  (just  wilted), 
and  if  50  pounds  or  more  of  molasses  is  added  per 
ton  of  green  matter.  Their  recommendations  are  as 
follows:  cut  grass  or  grains  in  the  pre-bloom  stage; 
or  alfalfa  and  clover  in  the  early  bloom  stage; 
haul_  the  green  hay  to  the  chopper  or  silo  filler  im- 
mediately in  order  to  keep  the  moisture  content  of 
the  product  at  65  per  cent  or  above;  add  molasses 
at  the  rate  of  40  pounds  for  grasses,  60  pounds  for 
mixed  grasses  and  legumes,  80  pounds  for  alfalfa 
and  100  pounds  for  soybeans  per  ton  of  green  weight, 
distribute  the  chopped  material  evenly  over  the  area 
of  the  silo  to  give  uniform  settling  and  packing,  and 
seal  the_  surface  of  the  silage  to  exclude  air  and  re- 
tain   moisture. 

The  Nebraska  station  found  that  A.  I.  V.  silage 
contained  only  slightly  more  vitamin  A  than  molasses 
silage  and  both  were  superior  in  vitamin  A  content 
to  normal  corn  silage.  When  both  alfalfa  hay  and 
A.  I.  V.  silage  were  fed  as  roughage  and  the  amount 
of  alfalfa  hay  consumed  by  the  cows  was  less  than 
that  consumed  by  a  comparable  group  on  alfalfa 
hay  and  molasses  silage,  the  vitamin  A  content  was 
greater  in  the  milk  produced  by  the  group  receiving 
molasses   silage. 

The  Wisconsin  station  likewise  found  that  A.  I.  V. 
and  molasses-alfalfa  silage  produced  butter  with  a 
40  per  cent  higher  vitamin  A  content  than  corn  si- 
lage, but  emphasize  that  early  cutting  of  alfalfa  in- 
creased palatability  and  consequently  gave  a  higher 
carotene  milk  than  alfalfa  that  has  passed  a  good 
hay  stage.  Butterfat  from  cows  on  pasture  con- 
tained about  30  per  cent  more  vitamin  A  than  that 
from  cows  on  A.  I.  V.  silage,  however. 

The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  found  that  by  par- 
tial curing  until  the  moisture  content  was  about 
60-70  per  cent,  good  silage  could  be  made  of  many 
grasses  or  pasture  vegetation.  A  trial  with  molasses 
added  to  silage  failed  to  show  any  particular  ad- 
vantage except  in  adding  some  food  nutrients. 
Woodward  also  brings  out  that  immature  grass  makes 
a  better  silage  than  more  mature  grass,  and  that 
unpalatable  grass  will  not  make  a  palatable  silage. 
The  carotene  content  of  the  grass  silage  was  high, 
and  the  loss  was  reduced  slightly  by  the  addition  of 
acid. 

The  Illinois  station  also  found  that  mixing  molas- 
ses with  alfalfa  produced  a  silage  that  was  more 
palatable  than  alfalfa  ensiled  alone;  but  when  the 
latter  was  ensiled  containing  not  more  than  39  per 
cent  dry  matter,   a   satisfactory  silage   resulted. 

The  Washington  station  and  the  Bureau  of  Dairy 
Industry  in  cooperation  showed  that  butterfat  pro- 
duced by  cows  fed  silage  made  from  hay  fields  con- 
tained 1.66  times  as  much  vitamin  A  as  that  pro- 
duced by  cows  fed  sun  cured  hay.  Grass  silage  pre- 
served in  a  dirt  covered  stack  contained  as  much 
carotene  as  that  in  an  ordinary  upright  silo.  Other 
workers  have  confirmed  the  rapid  deterioration  of 
carotene  in  over-ripe  hay  and  under-long  storage. 
At  Bcltsville,  silage  made  from  green  corn  contained 
128  parts  carotene  per  million  parts  silage.  When 
the  corn  was  older  and  only  40  per  cent  green  at 
cutting,  the  carotene  content  dropped  to  35  parts  per 
million;  and  alter  a  light  frost,  when  the  corn  was 
only  20  per  cent  green,  the  carotene  content  was 
down  to  4  parts  per  million. 

Of  380  eastern   farmers   answering   a    questionnaire 


on  their  experiences  with  molasses  or  with  acid 
silage,  75  per  cent  said  they  would  put  up  grass  or 
legume  silage  for  regular  winter  feeding  to  replace 
either  corn  silage  or  hay,  or  a  part  of  both.  Sixty- 
eight  per  cent  planned  to  use  it  to  supplement  pas- 
ture. Only  six  per  cent  of  the  farmers  said  that  they 
did  not  plan  to  put  up  grass  or  legume  silage  in  the 
future.  Many  practical  suggestions  are  contained  in 
this  report,  published  as  Bulletin  643  of  the  New 
Jersey   Agricultural   Experiment    Station. 

The  practical  application  to  Louisiana  of  the 
above  results  should  be  an  attempt  to  cut  both  hay 
and  silage  crops  at  earlier  stages  of  maturity  than 
is  commonly  done.  Make  as  much  good  quality  hay 
as  possible,  but  if  rainy  weather  prevents  curing, 
put  it  up  as  silage.  If  a  legume  is  to  be  ensiled,  add 
60-80  pounds  molasses  per  ton  of  green  weight  to 
ensure  a  good  quality  and  higher  vitamin  content 
of  the  silage.  The  eight-year  average  yield  of  pas- 
ture grass  at  Baton  Rouge  is  over  19  tons  per  acre. 
Perhaps  a  part  of  this  palatable  growth  in  summer 
can  be  preserved  more  economically  as  silage  than 
as  hay  or  as  growing  row  crops.  It  is  possible  that 
the  stack  silage  method  of  humid  Washington  and 
Holland  can  be  adapted  to  Louisiana.  Certainly  we 
need  more  silos  of  low  cost  construction.  It  is  time 
for  experimentation  and  trial  along  these  lines.  The 
clearest  picture  of  all  is  the  high  value  of  fresh  pas- 
ture vegetation  in  producing  economical,  healthful 
milk.  The  best  quality  of  silage  will  be  only  a 
temporary  substitute  or  supplement  to  succulent  graz- 

Louisiana    State   LIniversity   and 
Agricultural   and   Mechanical    College 
Agricultural    Experiment   Stations 
C.  T.   DOWELL,  Director. 


Criticism  of  Secretary  Wallace 

The  following  article  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  on  December  6,   1938. 

"Slaughter,  Home  &  Co.,  commenting  on  the  1939  quota 
estimate,  said  yesterday:  'Maladroit,  one  might  perhaps 
term  it  bungling,  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  bids 
fair  to  destroy  an  otherwise  workable  plan  and  give  still 
another  black  eye  to  other  Government  measures  for  agri- 
culture adjustment.  By  fixing  the  1939  sugar  consumption 
requirement  at  6,832,157  tons,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  December  3  interprets  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
which  refers  to  the  legal  minimum  based  on  the  average 
per  capita  demand  of  1935-1930,  to  mean  the  amount  of 
"quota  supply"  and  not  "total  supply,"  as  specified  in  the 
act.  By  ignoring  the  other  factors  of  invisible  and  working 
stocks  which  are  recognized  in  the  act  as  definite  considera- 
tions, the  Secretary,  in  effect,  adopts,  in  our  opinion,  an 
arbitrary  attitude  contradictory  to  the  will  and  intention 
of   Congress. 

"  'It  is  not  only  the  interpretation  as  implied  in  the 
quota  announcement  but  the  protracted  evasive  attitude 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  toward  clarifying  this 
uncertainty  that  has  undermined  confidence  in  both  the 
control  measure  itself  and  in  those  charged  by  Congress 
with    its    administration. 

"  'Incalculable  harm  has  been  done  to  the  sugar  indus- 
try and  at  a  time  when  machinery  existed  for  constructive 
development  far  reaching  in  its  importance  to  commerce, 
agriculture,    industry    and    also    national   defense. 

"  'To  those  of  us  who  have  endeavored  to  hold  a  brief 
for  t  lie  Administration  in  its  efforts  to  solve  the  sugar  prob- 
lem, it  is  a  bitter  pill  to  swallow  for,  unquestionably,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  fumbled  the  ball  and  we 
may  now  expect  that,  for  some  time  to  come,  the  sugar 
market  is  going  to  be  exposed  to  the  devastating  uncer- 
tainty of  new  legislative  battles  to  amend,  revise  or  repeal 
the  existing  good  but  badly  administered  Sugar  Control 
Plan'." 
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That's  what  you  want  for  profitable,  mod- 
ern quality  sugar  production —  That's  what 
you  get  when  you  use  the  new  high-speed 
Squier  Centrifugals. 


These  rugged,  well-balanced  centrif- 
ugals are  noted  throughout  the  sugar 
world  for  their  quick  starts,  higher 
speeds,  and  fast  stops.  They  are 
equipped  with  special  Squier  bal- 
anced clutches  and  heavy  "forced 
draft"  air-cooled  brakes.  Thev  can 
"take   it." 

You  can  turn  out  more  batches  per 
day  with  Squier  High-Speed  Cen- 
trifugals and  continue  to  turn  them 
out,  too,  for  Squier  Centrifugals  are 
easily  adjusted  and  have  features  of 
design  which  make  the  maintenance 
problem  simple  and  easy. 

Get  Squier  data  and  proposal  when 
interested   in   Centrifugals. 

THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 

462    BROADWAY  BUFFALO.    X.    Y. 
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The  ""Proportionate  Share"  Butchery 

In  September,  1937,  the  AAA  announced  the  proportionate  shares  of  sugarcane  acreage  for  farms  in  the  State  of  Louisiana 
for  the  crop  year  of  1938.  Section  302  (b)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  states  that  the  Secretary  may  give  consideration  to  past 
production  and  ability  to  produce.  In  September,  1937,  the  Secretary  gave  due  consideration  to  these  factors  and  95(>  of  the 
area  of  sugarcane  that  was  allotted  under  his  determination  was  allotted  to  farmers  based  upon  the  acreage  which  they  had  in 
cultivation  during  the  years  1935,  1936  and  1937. 

On  September  27,  1938,  the  AAA  made  a  tentative  announcement  that  there  would  be  a  25%  reduction  of  the  1939  crop 
acreage  throughout  the  State  of  Louisiana,  with  the  exception  of  those  farmers  who  might  be  able  to  escape  the  25(  ,  reduction 
by  qualifying  under  a  provision  called  (b)  -I,  which  permitted  each  farmer  in  the  state  to  retain  all  of  the  first  year  stubble  and 
plant  cane  that  was  planted  prior  to  October  1st  (three  days  later  than  the  date  of  the  announcement)  and,  under  (b)  -2,  the 
door  was  also  open  to  small  growers  who  were  permitted  to  plant  as  many  as  10  acres  on  a  farm  containing  30  acres  of  cultivat- 
able  land.  Under  (b)  -3  the  door  was  also  open,  as  it  had  been  in  1937,  to  new  growers  who  would  be  permitted  to  plant  25% 
of  all  of  the  crop  land  that  they  owned  in  excess  of  30  acres . 

This  1938  method  of  determining  proportionate  shares  for  the  farmers  of  Louisiana  was  a  complete  departure  from  the 
precedent  that  had  been  established  in  September,  1937.  The  1937  determination  gave  consideration  to  past  production  and 
ability  to  produce,  whereas  the  1938  determination  gave  preference  to  the  farmers  of  the  state  who  did  not  practice  the  efficient 
method  of  retaining,  as  a  part  of  their  planting  schedule,  2-year  and  3-year  stubble.  In  spite  of  protests  that  were  filed  against 
this  unexpected  change  of  formula  for  arriving  at  proportionate  shares,  a  release  was  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  October  5th  which  was  identical  with  the  tentative  determination  which  had  been  announced  in  Baton  Rouge  on  Septem- 
ber 27,  1938. 

The  sugarcane  growers  of  Louisiana  were  advised,  through  the  Press  and  through  the  County  Agents,  that  applications 
should  be  filed  prior  to  November  14th  by  all  growers  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  qualifying  under 
the  terms  of  (b)  -1 . 

When  all  of  these  applications  had  been  compiled  by  the  AAA,  the  results  indicated  that  there  would  only  be  an  average 
reduction  of  6'  ,  of  the  1938  acreage  on  the  part  of  all  such  applicants. 

Those  farmers  whose  cane  acreage  of  1938  included  the  retention  on  their  farms  of  second  and  third  year  stubble,  found 
it  impossible  to  qualify  under  (b)  -I,  whereunder  their  acreage  would  probably  be  less  than  75'  (  of  their  1938  acreage.  There 
was  no  alternative,  therefore,  left  to  these  farmers  other  than  accepting  75'  ,  of  their  1938  acreage  as  their  1939  proportionate 
share,  even  though  their  farm  schedules  of  1938  were  in  full  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  that  were  issued  in  1937, 
and  even  though  they  had  complied  with  all  of  the  soil  conservation  rules. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  provides,  under  Section  302  (b),  that  the  Secretary  "may"  take  into  consideration  the  past  pro- 
duction. In  1937  the  Secretary  interpreted  this  expression  of  "may"  as  being  mandatory.  In  1938  he  assumed  that  "may  ' 
did  not  mean  "shall",  and  therefore  he  disregarded  the  requirement  to  give  consideration  to  past  production,  and  he  disqualified 
a  number  of  producers  in  the  state  by  penalizing  those  who  had  followed  a  practice  of  past  production  which  included  the  use 
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of  second  and  third  year  stubble. 

Since  the  determination  (in  which  past  production  was 
ignored)  was  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  reference  to  the  Louisiana  proportionate  acreage  of 
cane  on  October  5th,  1938,  this  same  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  release  dated  December  27,  1938,  with  reference 
to  the  proportionate  shares  of  sugar  beet  producers  of  the 
United  States.  In  this  release  the  Secretary  refers  to  the 
fact  that  Section  302  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  to  give  con- 
sideration to  past  production  and  ability  to  produce.  So 
again  we  find  the  Secretary  treating  that  clause  as  being 
mandatory. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  Senator  Ellender 
has  been  making  every  effort  to  induce  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  recognize  that  it  is  unfair  for  him  to  make  an 
announcement  as  late  as  September  27th  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  causing  the  destruction  of  a  lot  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana.  Senator  Ellender  has  been  endeavoring  to  have 
the  Secretary  announce  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in 
acreage  in  1939  for  any  of  the  producers  in  the  State.  We 
are  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  these  discussions.  We 
were  amazed,  however,  when  we  received  copy  of  a  re- 
lease that  was  issued  on  February  3,  1939,  which  had  ref- 
erence to  the  1940  proportionate  shares  for  farms  in  the  main- 
land sugarcane  area.  Our  interpretation  of  this  announce, 
ment  is  that  those  farmers  who  adjust  their  1939  acreage  by 
destroying  25%  of  their  presently  existing  crop,  (and  in 
addition  all  small  growers)  will  be  entitled  to  a  proportionate 


share  in  1940  equal  to  the  1939  measured  proportionate 
share  acreage.  Apparently  this  means  that  any  grower  who 
destroys  25%  of  his  acreage  will  not  be  required  to  make 
any  further  reduction  in  his  acreage  in  1940,  and  that  small 
growers  are  not  affected  in  any  case.  The  release  goes  on 
further  to  state  that  other  qualifying  growers,  meaning  of 
course  those  who  qualified  under  Section  (b)  -1  and  (b)  -3, 
will  be  expected  to  make  an  adjustment  in  1940  so  that  the 
total  planted  acreage  will  be  in  line  with  the  acreage  needed 
for  harvest  to  enable  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  to  meet 
its  quota  and  carryover  inventory. 

Our  interpretation  of  this  is  that  all  growers  who  qualify 
under  (b)  -1  and  take  no  reduction  in  1939,  or  take  only 
a  small  reduction  which  is  less  than  25%,  will  be  required 
in  1940  to  adjust  their  acreage  so  that  the  total  acreage  in 
the  state  will  not  be  in  excess  of  the  number  of  acres  needed 
for  harvest  to  enable  the  state  to  produce  the  amount  of 
sugar  that  may  be  required  to  fill  the  quota  of  1940.  We 
take  this  to  mean  that  the  carryover  of  surplus  sugar  that 
may  be  made  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  this  year,  1939,  will 
be  deducted  from  the  1940  quota  in  order  to  determine  the 
amount  of  additional  sugar  that  may  be  required  to  fill  the 
quota.  If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  those  farmers  who 
qualify  now  under  (b)  -1  may  be  called  upon  to  destroy 
50%  or  more  of  their  1 939  acreage  of  cane. 

In  response  to  Louisiana's  widely  publicized  complaint 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  his  release  of  October  5th 
did  an  injustice  to  25%  of  our  producers,  we  have  been 
given  another  release  which  seems  to  do  a  more  devastating 
thing  to  the  producers  who  qualify  under  provision  (b)  -1, 
compliance  with  which  was  made  available  to  them  by  the 
Department  in  its  release  of  October  5th.  The  only  way 
that  the  producers  who  qualify  under  (b)  -1  can  escape 
official  butchery  by  the  effect  of  their  compliance  will  be  for 
them  to  suffer  similar  disastrous  loss  of  cane  through  some 
cataclysm  of  nature.  It  will  be  a  ruinous  experience,  in 
either  case,  but  as  between  God  and  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  probably  most  people  would  prefer  to  submit  to 
chastening  from  On  High. 

How  the  Opposition  Works 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

References  to  the  type  and  composition  of  the  op- 
position which  is  faced  by  the  continental  sugar  in- 
dustry at  Washington,  were  made  by  your  Washing- 
ton representative  in  public  addresses  in  Louisiana 
during  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  The  effectiveness 
of  that  opposition  has  been  very  evident,  but  how  it 
works  is  something  which  a  sugarcane  grower  in 
Louisiana  might  find  it  difficult  to  follow:  Therefore, 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  on  Thursday,  February  9th,  is  quoted 
herein  below  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  influence  of 
the  opposition.  It  will  be  remembered  that  among 
the  opposition  are  numbered  the  capitalists  who  in- 
vest in  foreign  countries  and  also  the  importer- 
exporter  group,  who  always  seek  to  place  an  over- 
emphasis upon  foreign  trade.  With  these  things  in 
mind,  we  suggest  the  reading  of  the  following  edi- 
torial : 

"Five  Years  of   Sugar  Control 

"President  Roosevelt  sent  his  message  to  Con- 
gress recommending  the  establishment  of  Federal 
control  over  the  sugar  industry  five  years  ago.  His 
recommendations   were   embodied   in   the   Jones-Costi- 
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gan  Act,  which  became  effective  June  8,  1934.  The 
industry  has  since  been  subject  to  continuous  Federal 
regulation  under  the  law,  the  Jones-O'Mahoney  Reso- 
lution of  1936  and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  which  will 
expire  on  December  31,    1940. 

"The  price  of  duty  free  sugar  in  New  York  five 
years  ago  was  3.35c  a  pound.  Sugar  is  now  quoted 
at  2.75c.  Since  growers  in  the  United  States  receive 
an  average  of  60c  per  hundred  pounds  from  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  processing  tax  collections,  and  insular 
growers  slightly  less,  the  return  to  growers  is  thus 
just  about  the  same  as  it  was  when  control  was  first 
applied  to  the  industry.  Only  in  the  Philippines  are 
the  growers  worse  off,  since  the  processing  tax  collec- 
tions go  to  the  Government  there.  However,  the 
Philippine  tax  collections  are  specifically  earmarked 
for   agricultural   improvements. 

"American  beet  sugar  growers  have  been  benefited 
by  Federal  control  because  they  receive  the  entire 
benefit  payment  out  of  processing  tax  collections. 
This  increases  their  net  return,  which  is  otherwise  a 
percentage  of  the  market  price  of  sugar  paid  by  the 
beet  processors. 

"Cuban  sugar  growers  have  been  aided  by  the 
sharp  reduction  in  duty  provided  in  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  with  that  country.  Farmers  in  the 
insular  possessions  now  have  an  assured  market  for 
their  sugar  here  under  the  quota  system.  At  the 
same  time,  the  price  of  sugar  to  consumers  has  been 
kept  relatively  low  by  increasing  quotas  to  keep  pace 
with   the  expansion   of   consumption. 

"It  would  thus  appear  that  the  major  objectives 
outlined  by  the  President  in  his  sugar  message  to 
Congress  five  years  ago  have  been  attained  in  every 
respect  save  one.     He  had  said: 

'  'I  feel  that  we  ought  to  try  out  a  system  of 
quotas  with  the  threefold  object  of  keeping  down  the 
price  of  sugar  to  consumers,  of  providing  for  the  re- 
tention of  beet  and  cane  farming  within  our  continen- 
tal limits,  and  also  to  provide  against  further  expan- 
sion of  this  necessarily  expensive  industry.' 

"The  price  to  the  consumer  has  been  held  down 
and  beet  and  cane  sugar  production  has  been  re- 
tained. However,  the  sugar  program  has  failed  to 
provide  against  further  expansion  of  sugar  growing 
in  this  country.  The  aggregate  sugar  quota  has  been 
increased  by  382,000  tons  during  the  five  years  that 
the  system  has  been  in  operation,  from  6,450,000 
short  tons  in  1934  to  6,832,000  short  tons  in  1939. 
Of  this  increase,  fully  304,000  tons,  or  almost  80 
per  cent,  have  been  allotted  to  American  sugar  grow- 


ers,    134,524    tons    to    beet    farmers    and     169.553    to 
Florida    and    Louisiana    cane   growers. 

"The  great  bulk  of  the  expansion  in  consumption 
is  thus  being  allotted  to  domestic  sugar  growers, 
which  fosters  a  rapid  expansion  of  sugar  growing  in 
the  United   States." 

Cuban  Delegates  To  Confer  on  Treaty 

HAVANA,  Feb.  8.— The  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  Ambassador  Martinez  Fraga  will  sail 
for  Washington  today  with  instructions  to  negotiate 
revision  of  the  reciprocity  treaty. 

The  Ambassador  will  be  assisted  on  sugar  matters 
by  a  commission  consisting  of  Oscar  Diaz  Albertini 
and  Marcelino  Garcia,  representing  the  mill  owners' 
association,  and  Gregorio  Santiesteban  and  Gaston 
Godoy,  representing  the  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 


The  Thunder  of  the  Everglades 

It  has  become  apparent  that  the  sugar  industry  of 
the  State  of  Florida  has  a  remarkable  spokesman  in 
a  gentleman  named  Clarence  R.  Bitting.  He  is  re- 
markable, however,  more  in  the  sense  that  Xanthippe, 
the  wife  of  Socrates,  was  remarkable,  than  in  the 
sense  that  Confucious  was  remarkable  or  St.  Paul 
was   remarkable. 

At  the  recent  Hearing  in  Mobile  on  sugar  factory 
allocations  for  the  mainland  sugarcane  area  Mr. 
Bitting,  who  reputedly  holds  virtually  all  of  Florida's 
sugar  production  in  the  hollow  of  one  of  his  hands, 
grew  restive  and  sarcastic  when  the  Louisiana  people 
pointed  out  that  the  many  thousand  small  cane  farm- 
ers who  constitute  the  backbone  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  were  inevitably  going  to  be  affected 
by  the  Government's  factory  allotment  program  and 
their  interests  ought  to  be  considered.  Mr.  Bitting 
said  that  "the  57  varieties  of  Louisiana  sugar  planters 
at  the  Hearing",  as  he  contemptuously  expressed  it, 
and  the  "nineteen  thousand  Louisiana  cane  farmers" 
should  be  called  to  assemble  in  "the  Philadelphia 
stadium"  where  there  would  be  room  for  them. 

By  thus  emphasizing  the  completely  different  eco- 
nomic nature  of  the  sugar  industry  of  Florida,  con- 
trolled almost  entirely  by  one  big  corporation,  and 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  with,  as  he  said,  "19,- 
000  farmers  in  it"  spokesman  Bitting,  yielding  to  a 
cantankerous  impulse,  put  something  worthwhile  in 
the  record. 
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Factory  Allotments 

Government   Proposal    on   Factory   Allotments 

As    Made    by    Government    Witness    at    Hearing  In  Mobile,  Ala.,  Feb.   8th,  1939 


You  have  just  heard  the  presiding  officer  state  that 
the  purpose  of  this  hearing  is  to  receive  evidence 
which  may  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  a  fair,  efficient  and  equitable  distribution  of 
the  1939  sugar  quota  among  processors  in  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area.  The  presiding  officer  has 
also  read  into  the  record  the  finding  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  the  allotment  of  the  1939 
sugar  quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area  is 
necessary  to  prevent  disorderly  marketing  of  such 
sugar  and  to  afford  all  interested  persons  an  equi- 
table opportunity  to  market  such  sugar  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States.  When  the  Secretary  made 
this   finding  he   had   the   following   facts   before   him: 

That  compared  with  the  1939  marketing  quota  of 
429,553  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  established  in 
General  Sugar  Quota  Regulations  Series  6,  No.  1, 
the  total  supply  of  sugar  available  for  marketing  in 
1939  will  be  approximately  648,000  short  tons  of 
sugar,  raw  value,  or  219,447  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  in  excess  of  the  1939  quota.  These  tonnage 
figures  are  based  upon  information  available  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  are  as  follows: 

The  Louisiana  and  Florida  production  for  the 
crop  year  1938-39  equalled  approximately  584,000 
short  tons   of  sugar,   raw  value.      In   order   to   fill   the 

1938  quota  of  429,434  tons,  this  area  marketed  281,- 
000  tons  between  the  period  October  1  and  Decem- 
ber 31,  leaving  an  estimated  quantity  of  1938-39  crop 
available  for  distribution  after  January  1,  1939  of 
303,000  tons.  This  added  to  the  estimated  sugar 
production  of  the  1939-40  crop  of  406,000  tons  gives 
a  total  of  709,000  tons.  From  this  total  deduct  15 
percent  or  61,000  tons  of  the  1939-40  crop,  which  it 
is    estimated    will    be    produced    after    December    31, 

1939  and  you  have  an  estimated  total  supply  of  sugar 
available  for  marketing  in  the  calendar  year  1939  of 
648,000  tons,  or  a  surplus  of  sugar  available  for  mar- 
keting of  1939  over  and  above  the  1939  market- 
ing quota  of  429,553  tons  of  219,447  tons  of  sugar. 

Section  205  (a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  reads 
as  follows: 

"Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  allot- 
ment of  any  quota,  or  proration  thereof,  established 
for  any  area  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  is  necessary  to  assure  an  orderly  and  ade- 
quate flow  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  in  the  channels 


of  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  to  prevent 
disorderly  marketing  or  importation  of  sugar  or 
liquid  sugar,  or  to  maintain  a  continuous  and  stable 
supply  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  or  to  afford  all 
interested  persons  an  equitable  opportunity  to  mar- 
ket sugar  or  liquid  sugar  within  any  area's  quota, 
after  such  hearing  and  upon  such  notice  as  he  may 
by  regulations  prescribe,  he  shall  make  allotments 
of  such  quota  or  proration  thereof  by  allotting  to 
persons  who  market  or  import  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar,  for  such  periods  as  he  may  designate,  the 
quantities  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  which  each  such 
person  may  market  in  continental  United  States, 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  or  Puerto  Rico,  or  may 
import  or  bring  into  continental  United  States,  for 
consumption  therein.  Allotments  shall  be  made  in 
such  manner  and  in  such  amounts  as  to  provide 
a  fair,  efficient,  and  equitable  distribution  of  such 
quota  or  proration  thereof,  by  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  proceedings  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  to  which  propor- 
tionate shares,  determined  pursuant  to  the  provis- 
ions of  subsection  (b)  of  section  302,  pertained; 
the  past  marketings  or  importations  of  each  such 
person;  or  the  ability  of  such  person  to  market  or 
import  that  portion  of  such  quota  or  proration 
thereof  allotted  to  him.  The  Secretary  may  also, 
upon  such  hearing  and  notice  as  he  may  by  regu- 
lations prescribe,  revise  or  amend  any  such  allot- 
ment upon  the  same  basis  as  the  initial  allotment 
was  made." 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  section  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides that  in  making  allotments  the  Secretary  must 
base  his  determination  upon  ( 1 )  the  processings  of 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  sugarcane  to  which  pro- 
portionate shares,  determined  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sub-section  (b)  of  Section  302  pertained, 
(2)  past  marketings,  (3)  or  the  ability  to  market  that 
portion  of  such  quota  or  proration  thereof  allotted 
to  the  processor  in  order  to  provide  a  fair,  efficient, 
and  equitable  distribution  of  the  quota  or  any  pro- 
ration thereof. 

It  is  suggested  that  equal  weight  be  given  to  pro- 
cessings of  sugar  and  past  marketings,  and  that  by 
giving  consideration  to  these  factors  in  this  manner, 
the  determination  generally  will  take  into  considera- 
tion   abilitv   to   market,    lor    it   is    believed   that   "pro- 
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a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  measure  of  the  pro- 
:essor's  ability  to  market.  However,  if  it  appears 
that  any  processor  would  be  unable  to  market  the 
allotment  which  would  be  made  to  him  on  the  basis 
oi  proceedings  and  past  marketings,  the  allotment 
will  be  reduced  to  conform  with  the  processor's  abil- 
ity to  market.  It  is  suggested  further  that  all  or 
part  of  any  allotment  so  made  to  any  processor  shall 
lapse  and  become  available  for  proration  among  the 
other  processors  in  the  mainland  cane  area  if  in  the 
course  of  the  quota  year  it  becomes  apparent  that 
such  allotment  will  not  be  filled  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  such  processor. 

In  line  with  the  foregoing,  a  tentative  formula  to 
establish  the  basis  for  determining  each  sugarcane 
processor's  marketing  allotment  for  1939  is  herewith 
submitted  for  consideration.  Under  this  formula  it 
is  proposed  to  establish  for  each  processor  a  historical 
marketing  base  derived  from  two  equally  weighted 
components,  namely  "past  marketings"  and  "process- 
ings from  proportionate  shares".  The  part  of  the 
historical  marketing  base  which  is  derived  from  past 
marketings  may  be  determined  from  any  one  of  the 
following  three  options: 

1.  100%  of  the  average  quantity  of  sugar  marketed 
during  any  three  of  the  calendar  years  1935, 
1936/1937  and   1938. 

2.  80%  of  the  average  quantity  of  sugar  marketed 
during  any  two  of  the  calendar  years  1935, 
1936,  1937  and  1938. 

2.  70%  of  the  average  quantity  of  sugar  marketed 
during  anv  one  of  the  calendar  years  1935, 
1936,   1937  and   1938. 

This  means  that  mills  which  have  operated  during 
any  three  of  the  aforesaid  calendar  years  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  select  as  their  best  option  any 
one  of  the  three  available  options;  mills  that  have 
operated  during  only  two  of  the  four  years  will  have 
available  two  of  the  aforesaid  options  from  which  to 
select  their  best  option;  and  mills  that  have  operated 
during  only  one  year  will,  of  course,  be  restricted  to 
the  last  option. 

The  part  of  the  historical  marketing  base  which 
is  derived  from  processings  of  proportionate  shares 
will  be  obtained  from  the  sugar  production  of  the 
processor's  factory  or  factories  in  the  last  preceding 
crop  year  of  factory  operation.  Thus,  if  the  factory 
operated  during  the  1938-39  crop,  the  sugar  pro- 
duction obtained  from  the  1938-39  crop  would  consti- 
tute the  factory's  part  of  the  historical  marketing 
base  which  is  derived  from  proportionate  share  pro- 
cessings, whereas  if  a  mill  operated  during  the  1937- 
38  crop  but  did  not  operate  during  the  1938-39  crop, 
its  part  of  the  historical  marketing  base  which  is  de- 
rived from  processings  of  proportionate  shares  would 
be  the  production  during  the  crop    1937-38. 

After  establishing  the  historical  marketing  base  of 
each  processor,  in  the  foregoing  manner,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  marketing  allotments  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1939  by  adjusting  the  total  of  all  the  his- 
torical marketing  bases  to  the  1939  quota  for  the 
mainland  cane   sugar  area. 

In  this  connection  there  is  submitted  a  table 
compiled  from  the  original  records  submitted 
by  each  processor  to  the  Sugar  Division  show- 
ing the  distribution  of  sugar  by  companies  dur- 
ing the  calendar  years  1938-39,  inclusive.  This  table 
also  shows  the  four  year  average  distribution,  the 
average  of  the  three  highest  years  distribution,  the 
average    of    the    two    highest    years    distribution    and 


cessings"  and  "past  marketings"  will  generally  afford 
the  best  distribution  during  any  one  year.  In  addi- 
tion, the  table  shows  which  of  the  three  above-men- 
tioned options  would  give  the  processor  the  highest 
average  tonnage  which  would  go  to  make  up  that 
part  of  his  historical  marketing  base  derived  from 
"past  marketings." 

There  is  also  submitted  a  table  compiled  from  the 
original  records  submitted  by  each  processor  to  the 
Sugar  Division  showing  each  company's  production 
of  sugar  for  the  crop  years  1935-36-1938-39,  crops, 
inclusive. 

There  is  also  a  table  showing  the  marketing  allot- 
ments resulting  from  the  proposed  adjustment  of  the 
historical   marketing   bases. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  these  tables  have 
been  mimeographed  and  are  available  to  all  inter- 
ested  persons. 

The  Louisiana  processors  at  the  Mobile 
Hearing  submitted  a  counter  proposal,  or  a 
modification  of  the  Government's  proposal, 
quoted  above,  along  the  following  lines  and 
embracing  six  specifications: 

Proposal   of   Louisiana    Processors: 

(1 )  That  all  of  the  sugar  processed  by  the  s uni- 
processors of  the  Mainland  Cane  Area  during  the 
year  1938  and  not  marketed  during  thai  calendar 
year,  but  carried  over  into  the  calendar  year  1939, 
be  marketed  in  full  during  the  year  1939,  irrespective 
of  and  without  regard  to  "who  the  processors  or  own- 
ers of  this  sugar  may  be;  that  the  sum  total  of  the 
sugar  so  processed  in  the  year  1938  and  so  marketed 
in  the  year  1939,  be  deducted  from  the  quota  allo- 
cated by  the  Secretary  to  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area  for  the  year  1939  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  202  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 ;  that 
only  the  remainder  of  the  1939  quota  after  this  de- 
duction is  made  be  allotted  or  pro-rated  among  the 
Mainland  cane  sugar  processors. 

(2)  That  the  formula  to  be  used  in  allotting  to 
each  processor  in  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area  his 
quota  for  the  year  1939  shall  be  the  following,  to- 
wit:  That  the  sugar  carried  over  on  December  31st, 
1938  into  the  year  1939  shall  be  marketed  in  full  by 
the  processors  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  One  of 
this  proposal.  That  the  remainder  of  the  quota,  after 
the  marketing  of  the  said  carry-over  sugar,  shall  be 
a/lotted  to  said  processors  in  accordance  with  the 
tentative  formula  of  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  formula  has  been  offered 
in  evidence  and  is  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  hearing. 

(3)  That  the  marketing  quotas  to  be  allotted  to 
mainland  sugar  processors  be  allotted  to  the  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation  or  association  oivning 
or  operating  such  processing  factory  rather  than  to 
the  processing  factory;  that  any  individual,  partner- 
ship, corporation  or  association  owning  or  operating 
more  than  one  such  processing  factory  be  allotted 
the  entire  quota  for  all  of  said  factories,  that  such 
processor  be  permitted  to  market  the  entire  quota 
from  any  of  said  factories  or  from  all  of  the  said 
factories  in  any  proportion  which  it    may  desire. 

(4)  That  any  processor  be  permitted  to  assign  in 
whole  or  in  part  to  any  other  processor  or  processors 
its    marketing    quota  for  the   year  1939. 

(5)  That  any  refiner  be  permitted  to  purchase 
sugar  which  is  processed  in  excess  of  the  marketing 
quota  in  any  one  year  with  the  restriction  and  condi- 
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tion  that  said  refiner  will  not  market  the  resulting  re- 
fined sugar  until  the  succeeding  year. 

(6)  The  Louisiana  cane  sugar  processors  unani- 
mously recommend  that  the  Audubon  Sugar  School 
of  the  Louisiana  State  University  be  allotted  a  mar- 
keting quota  of  600  short  tons  of  sugar  for  the  year 
1939  regardless  of  its  past  production  and  past  mar- 
keting. 
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Proportionate  Share  Determination  for 
Farms  in  Mainland  Sugarcane  Area 

On  Feby.  1st,  1939  the  L".  S.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture issued  two  Determinations,  one  covering  the 
proportionate  shares,  expressed  in  planted  acreage, 
for  sugarcane  growers  in  the  mainland  sugarcane  area 
(Louisiana  and  Florida)  for  the  1939  crop  and  the 
other  covering  the  same  thing  for  the  1940  crop.  The 
1940  Determination  is  entirely  new,  whereas  the 
1939  Determination  is  a  revision  of  the  Determina- 
tion for  that  year  issued  Oct.  4th,  1938.  (See  Sugar 
Bulletin  of  Oct.    15th,   1938). 

The  revision  of  the  1939  determination  will  enable 
any  small  established  grower  in  Louisiana  or  Florida 
with  30  acres  or  less  suitable  for  sugarcane,  to  have 
a  proportionate  share  equal  to  his  planted  acreage 
within  his  1938  proportionate  share,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  60  percent  of  his  total  acreage  suitable  for 
sugarcane.  Under  the  original  determination,  an- 
nounced October  5,  1938,  such  growers  who  wished 
to  earn  payments  would  have  been  required  to  reduce 
their  1939  proportionate  share  acreage  by  25  percent 
from  the   1938  level. 

The  official  text  of  the  Secretary's  Determinations 
for  1939  and  1940  is  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  for  reference,  but  in  order  to  make  it  clearer 
the  Secretary  has  furnished  two  "explanations",  one 
for  1939  and  one  for  1940,  which  we  print  in  full 
below: 

THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  1939  PROPORTIONATE 
SHARE  DETERMINATION  FOR  THE  MAIN- 
LAND CANE  SUGAR  AREA 

I.  No    Acreage   Adjustment    Required. 

The  growers  listed  below  will  be  required  to  make  no 
acreage  adjustment  in  1939  as  compared  with  193S  acre- 
age. Their  returns  from  sugarcane  production  might  even 
be  greater  in  1939  than  in  prior  years,  owing  to  continu- 
ously  increased    yields   per   acre. 

A.  Small   Growers. 

Growers  with  10  acres  or  less  in  sugarcane,  and  small 
established  growers  with  30  acres  or  less  suitable  for 
sugarcane,  comprising  the  majority  of  all  sugarcane  grow- 
ers in  Louisiana,  will  be  required  to  make  no  acreage 
adjustment. 

B.  New  Growers. 

Any  new  grower,  under  the  determination,  may  have 
at  least  25  per  cent  of  his  suitable  land  in  cane,  provided 
the  land  planted  to  cane  is  adequately  prepared  for  plant- 
ing by  the  plowing  under  of  a  leguminous  crop.  If  a 
new  grower  has  30  acres  of  land  or  less  which  are  suit- 
able for  sugarcane,  he  is  entitled  to  harvest  one-third 
of  that   acreage,   and   not  less  than  5  acres,   in   1939. 

C.  Other    Growers. 

1.  For  any  grower  who  harvests  7.5  per  cent  or  less 
of  his  proportionate  share  acreage  in  193S,  such  harvested 
acreage    will    be    his   proportionate    share    for    1939. 

2.  For  any  grower  whose  193S  proportionate  share 
was  calculated  under  Section  b-3  of  the  determination 
issued  on  September  29,  1937,  no  adjustment  in  acreage 
is  required  in  1939,  if  the  plowing  under  of  a  leguminous 
crop   preceded    193S   plantings. 

3.  For  any  grower  whose  plantings  in  the  fall  of 
1937,  the  spring  of  1938,  and  the  fall  of  1938  prior  to 
October  1,  193S,  amount  to  an  acreage  equal  to,  or  greater 
than  his  1938  proportionate  share,  the  1939  proportionate 
share   will   be   the   same   as  that    for   1938. 

II.  Acreage  Adjustment  Required. 

An  acreage  adjustment  will  be  required  on  the  part  of 
the  following  growers,  if  they  intend  to  qualify  for  pay- 
ments  under   the   Sugar  Act    of   1937. 

A.  For  any  grower  whose  plantings  in  the  fall  of 
1937.  the  spring  of  193S  and  the  fall  of  1938  prior  to 
October  1.  1938,  amount  to  an  acreage  smaller  than  his 
193S  proportionate  share,  the  1939  proportionate  share 
will  be  equal  to  such  planted  acreage,  but  not  less  1han 
75   per  cent    of   the    193S  proportionate   share. 
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Example: 

Grower's    1938   proportionate    share  100  acres 

Grower's  plantings  in  fall  1937,  spring  and 

fall   1938,   prior  to  October   1  85  acres 

Grower's    1939   proportionate   share  8.5  acres 

Percentage   reduction  15% 

B.      Growers  not   included   in   any   of   the   above    classifi- 
cations   will    have    a    1939   proportionate    share    equal   to    75 
per  cent   of  the    1938  proportionate   share. 
THE      EFFECT      OF     THE      1940     PROPORTIONATE 
SHARE    DETERMINATION    FOR    THE    MAIN- 
LAND   CANE    SUGAR    AREA 

I.  No   acreage   adjustment   required. 

The  growers  listed  below  may  qualify  for  payment 
without  adjusting  their  proportionate  share  acreages  from 
the    1939   level. 

A.  Small   growers. 

1.  Any  grower  whose  1939  planted  proportionate 
share   acreage   is   ten   acres  or  less. 

2.  Any  small  grower  with  thirty  acres  or  less  suit- 
able for  sugarcane  whose  proportionate  share 
is  based  originally  on  his  1935-37  crop  exper- 
ience. 

B.  Any  grower  who  makes  the  basic  25  per  cent  acre- 
age  adjustment  in   1939. 

II.  Acreage  adjustment  required. 

A.  Any  grower  whose  1939  proportionate  share  is  cal- 
culated under  option  (b)l  of  the  1939  determina- 
tion and  who,  therefore,  does  not  make  the  basic 
25  percent  adjustment  this  year.  (Option  (b)l 
entitles  any  grower  to  a  proportionate  share  equal 
to  his  acreage  in  first  stubble  and  plant  cane 
planted    prior  to   October   1,    1938). 

B.  Any  grower  who,  under  option  (b)3  of  the  1939 
determination  secures  a  proportionate  share  of  more 
than  10  acres.  (Option  (b)3  entitles  any  grower 
with  more  than  30  acres  suitable  for  cane  to  a 
proportionate  share  of  10  acres  plus  25%  of  the 
total  acreage  in  excess  of  30  acres,  provided  a  le- 
guminous crop  has  been  plowed  under  in  prepara- 
tion  for  planting.) 

III.  New  acreage  allowed. 

A.  Any  new  grower  will  be  entitled  to  a  1940  propor- 
tionate share  not  in  excess  of  one-third  of  his 
acreage  suitable  for  sugarcane,  upon  proper  appli- 
cation. 

B.  Any  grower  who  was  entitled  to  a  proportionate 
share  in  1939  of  ten  acres  or  less,  but  who  did  not 
use  all  of  such  acreage,  may,  upon  proper  appli- 
cation, increase  his  acreage  in  1940  up  to  the 
amount  of  his   1939  proportionate  share. 

In  applications  for  new  acreage  in  1940,  growers  will  be 
required  to  state  their  intentions  to  plant  sugarcane  for 
harvest  in  1940  on  the  requested  acreage,  and  to  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  county  committees 
that    adequate    preparations    for    planting    are    being    made. 

Determination  of  Proportionate  Shares 

for  Farms  in  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 

Area  for  the  1939  Crop  (Revised) 

(Official    Text) 
Whereas,    Section    302    of    the    Sugar    Act    of    1937 
provides    in   part   as   follows: 

(a)  The  amount  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  with  re- 
spect to  which  payment  ma}"  he  made  shall  be  the 
amount  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  commercially  recov- 
erable as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  from  the  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane  grown  on  the  farm  and  marketed 
(or  processed  by  the  producer)  not  in  excess  of  the 
proportionate  share  for  the  farm,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  beets  or 
sugarcane  for  the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
required  to  be  processed  to  enable  the  producing 
area  in  which  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  is 
grown  to  meet  the  quota  (and  provide  a  normal 
carry-over  inventory)  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  area  for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  such 
crop   normally  would   be   marketed. 

(b)  In  determining  the  proportionate  shares   with 


respect  to  a  farm,  the  Secretary  may  take  into  con- 
sideration the  past  production  on  the  farm  of  sugar 
beets  and  sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed)  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  and  the  ability  to 
produce  such  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane,  and  the  Sec- 
retary shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  protect  the  in- 
terests of  new  producers  and  small  producers  and  the 
interests  of  producers  who  are  cash  tenants,  share- 
tenants,  adherent  planters,  or  sharecroppers, 
and 

Whereas,  subsection  (c)  of  section  301  of  said 
act  provides,  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  payment  to 
producers   of  sugar  beets   and  sugarcane,   as  follows: 

(c)  That  there  shall  not  have  been  marketed  (or 
processed)  an  amount  (in  terms  of  planted  acreage, 
weight,  or  recoverable  sugar  content)  of  sugar  beets 
or  sugarcane  grown  on  the  farm  and  used  for  the 
production  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  to  be  marketed 
in,  or  so  as  to  compete  with  or  otherwise  directly 
affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  in  excess  of  the 
proportionate  share  for  the  farm,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
302.  of  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane 
required  to  be  processed  to  enable  the  area  in  which 
such  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  are  produced  to  meet 
the  quota  (and  provide  a  normal  carryover  inven- 
tory) as  estimated  by  the  Secretary  for  such  area 
for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part 
of  the  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  such  crop  normally 
would  be  marketed, 
and 

Whereas,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  Septem- 
ber 23,  1938,  estimated  the  amount  of  sugar  required 
to  be  processed  from  the  1939  crop  in  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  area  to  meet  the  estimated  quota  (includ- 
ing a  normal  carry-over  inventory)  for  that  area,  for 
the  calendar  year  during  which  the  larger  part  of  the 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  such  crop  normally  would 
be  marketed,  to  be  406,000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value; 

Now,  therefore,  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  sections 
of  said  act,  I.  H.  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture,   do    hereby    make    the    following    determination: 

SEC.  802.26a  Proportionate  shares  for  farms  in 
the  mainland  cane  su«ar  area  for  the  1939  crop. — 
(a)  Proportionate  share  calculation:  Maximum. 
The  proportionate  share  of  sugarcane  for  any  farm 
in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  the  1939  crop 
shall  be  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the  1938  propor- 
tionate share,  or  100  per  centum  of  the  acreage  meas- 
ured for  harvest  under  the  1938  mainland  sugarcane 
program,  whichever  is  smaller,  but  in  no  event  shall 
the  proportionate  share  be  in  excess  of  60  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cropland  which  was  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane  during  the  1938  crop  season, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (b)  hereof:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  for  any  farm  for  which  a  1938 
proportionate  share  was  established  pursuant  to  par- 
agraph (a)  of  the  determination  of  proportionate 
shares  for  farms  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area 
for  the  1938  crop,  the  1939  proportionate  share  shall 
be  not  less  than  the  lesser  of  either:  (i)  18  acres, 
or  (ii)  the  planted  proportionate  share  acreage 
measured  for  harvest  under  the  1938  mainland  sugar- 
cane  program. 

(b)  Minimum  share.  At  the  option  of  the  pro- 
ducers), the  minimum  proportionate  share  shall 
be  the  largest  of  the  following: 

(1)  For  any  farm,  the  sum  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  sugarcane  for  sugar  in  the  fall  of  1937.  the 
spring  of  1938,  and  the  fall  of  1938  prior  to  October 
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1,   1938,   but  not   in   excess   of  the    1938   proportionate 
share; 

(2)  For  farms  having  30  acres  or  less  suitable 
for  the  production  of  sugarcane,  one-third  of  such 
acreage,  but  not  less  than  5  acres; 

(3)  For  farms  having  more  than  30  acres  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  sugarcane,  ten  acres  in 
any  event,  with  a  further  addition  of  one-fourth  of 
such  acreage  in  excess  of  30  acres,  provided  there 
is  plowed  under  a  leguminous  crop,  immediately  prior 
to  and  in  preparation  for  the  1938  fall  planting  of 
sugarcane,  on  an  acreage  equivalent  to  the  difference 
between  the  acreage  determined  pursuant  to  this 
subparagraph    (3)    and   paragraph    (a)    above. 

(c)  Tenant  and  share-cropper  protection.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing,  the  following  conditions  shall 
be   met: 

(1)  That  no  change  shall  have  been  made  in  the 
leasing  or  cropping  agreements  for  the  purpose  of 
diverting  to  any  producer  any  payment  to  which 
tenants  or  sharecroppers  would  be  entitled  if  the  1938 
leasing  or  cropping  agreements  were  in   effect. 

(2)  That  there  shall  have  been  no  interference 
by  any  producer  with  contracts  heretofore  entered 
into  by  tenants  or  share-croppers  for  the  sale  of  their 
sugarcane- 

This  determination-  supersedes  the  "Determination 
of  Proportionate  Shares  for  Farms  in  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area  for  the  1939  Crop,  pursuant  to  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937",  issued  October  4,  1938.  Sec. 
302,  50  Stat.  910;  7  U.  S.  C.  Sup.  Ill,  1132). 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  1st  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1939.  Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

H.  A.  WALLACE, 

Secretary. 
(SEAL) 


Determination  of  Proportionate  Shares 
for  Farms  in  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar 
Area  for  the  1940  Crop 

(Official    Text) 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  302  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  I,  H.  A-  Wallace,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  do  hereby  make  the  following  deter- 
mination: 

SEC.  802.26b  Proportionate  shares  for  farms  in 
the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  for  the  1940  crop — (a) 
Proportionate  shares  for  growers  whose  1939  propor- 
tionate share  acreages  were  reduced  by  25%.  The 
proportionate  share  of  sugarcane,  in  terms  of  planted 
acreage,  for  the  1940  crop  for  any  farm  in  the  main- 
land cane  sugar  area  for  which  a  1939  proportionate 
share  is  established  pursuant  to  paragraph  (a)  of 
the  determination  of  proportionate  shares  lor  the 
1939  crop  shall  be  equal  to  the  planted  proportionate 
share  acreage  measured  for  harvest  under  the  1939 
mainland  sugarcane  program. 

(b)  Proportionate  shares  for  small  grozvers  who 
harvested  sugarcane  in  l('3''.  The  proportionate 
share  of  sugarcane,  in  terms  of  planted  acreage,  for 
the  1('4()  crop  for  any  farm  in  the  mainland  cane 
sugar  area  in  which  the  planted  proportionate  share 
acreage  measured  foi  harvest  under  the  1939  main- 
land sugarcane  program  is  10  acres  or  less  shall  be 
equal  to  Mich  planted  proportionate  share  acreage: 
Provided,  however.  That   for  any  such  farm  in  which 


the  planted  acreage  measured  for  harvest  under  the 
1939  mainland  sugarcane  program  is  less  than  the 
1939  proportionate  share  acreage  obtainable  under 
the  determination  of  proportionate  shares  for  the 
1939  crop,  the  1940  proportionate  share  shall  be 
equal  to  such  planted  acreage  plus  such  additional 
acreage  as  may  be  applied  for  in  an  application 
which  must  be  filed  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture; 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  1940  proportionate  share 
for  any  such  farm  be  in  excess  of  the  lesser  of  either; 
(i)  10  acres,  or  (ii)  the  1939  proportionate  share  ob- 
tainable under  the  determination  of  proportionate 
shares  for  the    1939  crop. 

(c)  Proportionate  shares  for  new  growers.  The 
proportionate  share  of  sugarcane,  in  terms  of  planted 
acreage  for  the  1940  crop  for  any  farm  in  the  main- 
land cane  sugar  area  for  which  a  1939  proportionate 
share  is  not  established  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the 
lesser  of  either:  (i)  10  acres,  or  (ii)  one-third  of 
the  acreage  on  the  farm  suitable  for  the  production 
of  sugarcane.  Applications  for  proportionate  shares 
under  this  paragraph  (c)  must  be  filed  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(d)  Proportionate  shares  for  other  grozvers.  The 
proportionate  share  of  sugarcane,  in  terms  of  plan- 
ted acreage,  for  the  1940  crop  for  any  farm  in  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area  to  which  paragraphs  (a), 
(b)  and  (c)  above  are  not  applicable  shall  be  equal 
to  the  1940  base  acreage  for  the  farm,  calculated  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (e)  below',  multiplied  by 
the  fraction  whose  numerator  shall  be  the  total  pro- 
portionate share  acreage  for  the  1940  crop  (as  esti- 
mated by  the  Secretary)  required  to  be  allocated 
to  farms  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  to  enable 
the  area  to  meet  its  quota  (and  provide  a  normal 
carry-over  inventory)  for  the  calendar  year  during 
which  the  larger  part  of  the  sugar  from  such  crop 
normally  would  be  marketed,  less  the  total  1940 
proportionate  share  acreage  allocated  pursuant  to 
paragraphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  above,  and  whose  de- 
nominator shall  be  the  sum  of  the  1940  base  acreage 
calculated  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (e)  below: 
Provided,  however,  That  the  proportionate  share  for 
the  1940  crop  for  any  farm  in  which  the  planted  pro- 
portionate share  acreage  measured  for  harvest  under 
the  1939  mainland  sugarcane  program  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  10  acres  shall  not  be  less  than  10 
acres. 

(e)  1940  base  acreage.  The  1940  base  acreage 
for  any  farm  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  to 
which    paragraph    (d)    above    is    applicable    shall    be: 

(  1  )  For  any  such  farm  for  which  a  1939  propor- 
tionate share  is  established  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(1)  of  paragraph  (b)  of  the  determination  of  pro- 
portionate shares  for  the  1939  crop,  75  per  centum 
of  the    1938   proportionate  share  for  the  farm. 

(2)  for  any  such  farm  for  which  a  1939  propor- 
tionate share  is  established  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (3)  of  paragraph  (b)  of  the  determination  of 
proportionate  shares  for  the  1(>59  crop,  the  lesser  of 
either:  (i)  10  acres,  plus  75  per  centum  of  the  1939 
proportionate  share  acreage  in  excess  of  10  acres,  or 
(ii)  the  planted  acreage  measured  for  harvest  under 
the    1939   mainland    sugarcane   program. 

(I)  Tenant  and  share-cropper  protection.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  foregoing,  the  following  conditions  shall 
be    met: 

(1)  That  no  change  shall  have  been  made  in  the 
leasing  or  cropping  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
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verting  to  any  producer  any  payment  to  which 
tenants  or  sharecroppers  would  be  entitled  if  the  1939 
leasing  or  cropping  agreements  were   in  effect 

(2)  That  there  shall  have  been  no  interference 
by  any  producer  with  contracts  heretofore  entered 
into  by  tenants  or  share-croppers  for  the  sale  of 
their   sugarcane. 

(Sec.  302,  50  Stat.  910;  7  U.S.C,  Sup.  Ill,   1132). 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  1st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1939.  Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

H.  A.  WALLACE, 

Secretary. 
(SEAL) 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  takes 
pleasure  in  offering  a  comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occa- 
sion to  use  it.  Business  conferences  in 
New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  in  a 
secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere, 
which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using  the 
office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties. 
No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the 
room  at  your  convenience. 


PAUL,  RICE  &  LEVY 


INCOBI'OKATKII 


Wholesale 

INDUSTRIAL,  MILL  &  MARINE 

SUPPLIES 

Day,  Ra-  6123  Night,  Fr.  2019 

501-505  Poydras  St. 

New  Orleans,      -      -      La. 

BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

O I C  VALVES 

GUILD  &  GARRISON  PUMPS 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 

PAINTS 

CHESTERTON  PACKING 

K-TING  MANILA  ROPE 

CONSOL  OILS 

VULCAN  SOOT  BLOWERS 


GAY,  SULLIVAN  &  CO 

Seed,  Fertilizer  Department 

207  N.  Peters  Phone  Long  Distance  1 1 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Special  Sugar  Cane  Fertilizer 
Calcium  Nitrate  Cow  Peas 

Nitrate  Soda  Soy  Beans 

Sulphate  Ammonia     Velvet  Beans 
12-8-0  and  Other  Mixed  Goods 


Write  for  Quotations  and  Samples 
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'Aero  Cyanamid 

CANE         I 
I   FERTILIZER 


Cynamid  outranks 

all  other  sources 

of  Nitrogen  for 

fertilization  of  the 

Louisiana  cane  crop 

'Aero  Cyanamid 

•  More  Nitrogen  (22*1 

•  More  Lime  (70%) 

•  Doesn't  leach 

•  Feeds  all  crops  evenly 

•  Long-lasting 

•  Economical 

•  Free-flowing 

•  Best  residual  effect 


AMERICAN 
CYANAMID  COMPANY 

180S   COLISEUM    STREET.   NEW   ORLEANS.   LA. 
30    ROCKEFELLER    PLAZA.    NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 


RUST-OLEUM 

A  two-in-one  paint. 

All  colors  and  Aluminum. 

Covers  40%  more  surface  than 
ordinary  paints. 

Used  on  corrugated  iron  build- 
ings, stacks  and  all  iron  work. 

Our  aluminum  is  best  for  inside 
sugar  boilers. 


'Pi^id  Ecoron-^.MorO* 


House  paints  in  all  colors. 
• 
Rockfibre  Roofing  —  can   be  applied 

without  heating. 

• 

PARTIAL,    LIST    OF    USERS 

Youngsville   Sugar   Co.  Smedes   Bros*. 

Alice   C.   Planting    Co.  Godchaux    Sugar    Co. 

San    Francisco    Planting    Co.  Billeaud   Sugar   Co. 

St.    Louis   Planting    Co.  Poplar   Grove   Planting    Co. 

New   Orleans  Public  Service   Co.      and    thousands    more. 

• 
DISTRIBUTORS   FROM  COAST   TO   COAST   and   IN   CANADA 

Louisiana    Distributors 

Jerry    Derbes    Co.,    Shreveport 

Weaks    Supply    Co..    Monroe 

St.   Mary  Hardware  Co.,   Franklin 

Kelly,    Weber    &    Co.,    Lake    Charles 

A.    Baldwin    &    Co.,    New    Orleans 

RUST-OLEUM  CORPORATION 

1928-32  W.  Grand  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

Branch:    1935     Commerce    St.,    Dallas,    Texas 


DIBERT,  BANCROFT  &  ROSS 
CO.,  LTD. 


Established  1895 


Specialists 

SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY 

ENGINEERS  —  DESIGNERS 


ELECTRIC  STEEL.  CAST  IRON. 
CAST  BRASS  AND  BRONZE  CASTINGS 


COMPLETE  MACHINE  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 

— T — 

METALLURGICAL  CONTROL 

— T — 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Complete    Sugar    Brokerage    Service 
RAW  —  RFFINED  —  FUTURES 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203    Levert    Bldg.,    823    Perdido    Street 

Phones   RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond    9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers    and    Distributors 
SUGAR   and    MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Building  New   Orleans,   La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 
SUGAR 

COW    PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207    North    Peters    St.  New    Orleans,    U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO.,  LTD, 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

Wholesale   Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors    for    Minneapolis    Moline 

Implements    and    Studebaker    Cane    Gears 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 
Manufacturers   and   Repairers 

of 
SUGAR    MACHINERY 


AERO1 

CYANAMID 

AMEI ICAN  CYANAMID  CO 


30   Rockefeller  Plaza 


New    York 


INDUSTRIAL  LUBRICANTS 


STANDARD  OiL  CO. OF  LA. 


FOR    SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 
837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 


American  Molasses  Co. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA   BANK   BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your    Offerings 
Correspondence   Invited 
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FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


R.   J.   LEGardeur 


Frank    Youngman 


R.  J.  LEGARDEUR  &  COMPANY 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

1002  Baronne  Building  305   Baronne  St. 

Phone   RAymond    3006 
NEW    ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND  MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,   INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 
Pipe,    Boiler    Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
SUGAR    AND    MOLASSES    BROKERS 

201   Nola  Building  —  407   Carondelet   St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 
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IF  IT9S  SUGAR  YOU  WANT 

USE 

A  Complete  Plant  Food 

Swift's 


6%  Nitrogen  5%  Magnesium  Oxide 

8%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Sulphur 
4%  Potash  Manganese 

16%  Calcium  Oxide  Boron 

Supplying  Those  Plant  Foods  Cane  Needs 
To  Produce  Sugar 


Swift's  Nicama 

A  NITROGEN  PLUS  FERTILIZER 

16%  Nitrogen 
17%  Calcium  Oxide 
10%  Magnesium  Oxide 
Manganese 


Red  Steer  12-8-0 

NITROGEN  +  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

Swift  &  Company  Fertilizer  Works 

1711  MASONIC  TEMPLE  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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A  Close -Up  View 


The  domestic  sugar  industry  is  now  being  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress  entitled  "The  Sugar  Act 
of  1937"  which  is  essentially  a  law  restricting  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  That  fact  is  more  or  less  generally 
known  but  very  few  people  understand  just  what  it  all  amounts  to  when  we  get,  as  the  saying  is,  "down  to  brass  tacks." 

The  operation  of  the  law,  as  is  natural,  made  itself  felt  first  in  a  curtailment  of  the  acreage  that  may  be  planted  in  sugar- 
cane and  sugar  beets.  The  purpose  of  this  curtailment  was,  of  course,  to  bring  about  a  smaller  production  of  sugar.  The  farmer 
may  not  grow  as  much  cane  or  beets  as  he  would  like  to,  or  as  he  has  the  land,  the  labor  and  the  work-stock  and  tractors  and 
other  implements  for.  To  whatever  extent  he  is  prevented  from  using  these  resources  they  he  on  his  chest,  through  the  very 
fact  of  their  existence,  as  an  unproductive  burden  that  he  must  carry.  As  for  the  labor,  instead  of  drawing  wages  in  the  old 
way,  it  becomes  a  W.  P.  A.  unit. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  Louisiana.  In  order  to  prevent  the  growing  of  more  cane  in  the  crop  years  of 
1939  and  1940  than  will,  in  theory,  (but  taking  no  account  of  storms  or  freezes)  produce  the  amount  of  Louisiana-produced  sugar 
the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  declares  (under  the  authority  given  him  by  the  law)  may  be  sold  in  those  years,  the  Sugar 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  given  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  growers  the  choice  of  reducing  their  acreage 
25%  in  1939,  or,  in  default  of  such  action,  reducing  it  by  a  percentage  estimated  by  the  Sugar  Division  at  47c (  in  1940. 

If  Henry  Ford,  or  General  Motors,  or  U.  S.  Steel,  or  the  other  industrialists,  of  whom  we  all  have  many  in  our  neighbor- 
hoods, with  equipment  designed  to  produce  a  maximum  output  of  saleable  merchandise  which  we  will  call  100,  were  told  that 
they  might  choose  between  producing  a  volume  of  75  in  1939  or  a  volume  of  53  in  1940,  but  must  still  keep  on  paying  taxes  on 
a  plant  designed  for  100  and  interest  on  money  borrowed  to  build  and  equip  a  plant  designed  for  100,  could  they  stand  up  under 
that?  No.  Neither  can  a  sugarcane  grower.  Let  us  remember — in  fact  we  cannot  forget  -that  this  restriction  is  not  because 
there  is  no  sale  for  the  output  of  100,  in  the  form  of  sugar.  There  is  eager  and  abundant  demand  for  it.  There  are  plenty  of 
customers  for  it.  The  plan  is  to  make  those  customers  buy  the  difference  from  sources  outside  the  United  States,  and  let  the 
purchase  money  go  abroad. 

So  much  for  the  matter  of  the  sugarcane.  Now  we  come  to  the  sugar.  Louisiana  and  Florida,  which  are  grouped  together 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  are  allowed  to  market  during  the  year  1939  429,553  tons  of  sugar,  and  there  is  an  esti- 
mated supply  in  prospect  of  648,000  tons,  or  219,447  tons  more  than  it  is  permissible  to  market  in  1939.  This  overplus  is  not 
due  to  a  violent  1939  over-production  but  is  due  to" the  fact  that  when  the  end  of  the  year  1938  arrived  the  domestic  cane  sugar 
producers  still  had  on  hand  or  in  process  of  production  approximately  300,000  tons  of  sugar  which,  when  sold  in  1939,  is  charged 
by  the  Government  against  the  1939  quota,  nearly  using  it  all  up.  What,  therefore,  will  these  sugar  producers  do  with  their 
1939  production?  Will  they  store  it,  borrow  money  on  it,  if  they  can,  and  notify  their  usual  customers  that  they  must  get  their 
supply  from  somewhere  else,  thus  wrecking  their  trade  relations?  It  looks  as  though  they  must.  Such  a  situation  is  fantastic. 
Yet  it  is  "unfortunately  true. 

A  wholesale  grocer  in  a  Louisiana  sugar-belt  town,  for  instance,  who  has  been  buying  his  sugar    supplies  for  years 
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from  a  Louisiana  sugar  factory  adjacent  to  the  town,  will  not 
be  able  to  buy  from  that  factory,  because,  with  a  warehouse 
full  of  sugar,  it  cannot  sell  him.  This  Louisiana  wholesale 
grocer  will  have  to  buy  Cuban  sugar,  because  the  Louisiana 
sugar  half  a  mile  away  is  padlocked!  Not  padlocked  be- 
cause the  owner  has  done  anything  wrong,  but  because,  with 
industry  torpid,  he  wanted  to  spur  it  on  by  his  individual 
effort;  because,  with  10,000,000  unemployed,  he  sought  to 
give  some  of  them  jobs  and  in  so  doing  has  run  afoul 
of  a  theory.  The  Louisiana  sugar  factory  owner  must 
pay  the  farmers  who  grow  sugarcane  for  his  supply  of  raw 
material  and  he  must  pay  his  taxes  and  all  his  operating 
expenses,  but  he  is  forbidden  to  sell  the  sugar  he  makes 
until  another  year  comes  around. 

It  is  desirable  that  these  specific  facts  be  known.  The 
time  has  passed  for  generalities.  The  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry, like  that  of  all  the  other  sugar  producing  areas,  is  a 
heavy  buyer  of  machinery  and  supplies  of  every  sort  and 
kind,  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  makes  trade 
and  employment  and  money  for  a  vast  number  of  com- 
munities outside  its  own,  from  Maine  to  California.  We 
discuss  the  Louisiana  case  in  this  statement  merely  to  illus- 
trate how  the  administration  of  a  law  should  not  be  done; 
to  show,  in  detail  and  in  simple  language,  the  follies  that 
human  beings  in  power  sometimes  commit. 


Revision  of  Consumption  Estimate 
Declared  Possible 

{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
The  Sugar  Division  has  issued  in  the  past  few  days 
two  press  releases  of  great  importance  to  the  domestic 
sugar  industry.    We  reproduce  one  in  full  as  follows: 

"The  Sugar  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  today  that  several  inqui- 
ries had  been  received  asking  whether  the  ex- 
isting determination  of  consumers'  requirements 
for  the  calendar  year  1939  could  be  revised  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Section  201  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937;  and,  if  so,  whether  under  any  cir- 
cumstances the  amount  of  such  a  determination 
could  be  less  than  an  amount  equivalent  on  a 
per  capita  basis  to  the  consumption  of  the  two- 
year  period  1935-36.  With  respect  to  the  first 
question,  the  Sugar  Division  pointed  out  that  the 
provisions  of  Section  201  expressly  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  revise  the  initial  de- 
termination of  consumers'  requirements  for  each 
calendar  year  'at  such  other  times  during  such 
calendar  year  as  the  Secretary  may  determine 
necessary.'  The  Sugar  Division  stated  that  its 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  second  question  was 
that  the  per  capita  minimum  specified  in  the  Act 
necessarily  applies  only  in  the  event  that  the 
computations  under  the  other  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 201  would  result  in  prices  'in  excess  of  those 
necessary  to  maintain  the  domestic  sugar  indus- 
try as  a  whole.' 

"The  consumption  requirements  for  the  1939 
calendar  year  were  established  at  6,832,157  short 
tons,  raw  value,  and  announced  on  Dec.  3, 
1938." 

Evidently  the  purpose  of  this  announcement  is  to 
clarify  the  price-control  policies  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

On  December  3,  1938,  when  Secretary  Wallace  an- 
nounced that  the  total  supply  of  sugar  required  to 
meet  consumers'  requirements  for  1939  had  been  de- 
termined to  be  6,832,157  short  tons,  raw  value,  he 
emphasized  the  fact  that  this  figure  corresponds  on  a 
per  capita  basis  to  the  consumption  in  the  two  years 
1935  and  1936.  Although  the  announcement  avoided 
saying  so,  it  was  assumed  that  the  implication  meant 
the  Secretary  interpreted  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937  as  requiring  him  to  use  the  1935-36  per  capita 
consumption  basis  in  arriving  at  a  minimum  below 
which  he  could  not  go  when  estimating  consumption. 
On  January  15th,  the  Sugar  Division  made  definite 
the  interpretation  that  was  being  placed  on  Section 
201  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  statement 
contained  in  a  letter  which  sought  to  explain  how  the 
determination  of  consumers'  requirements  of  sugar 
for  1939  was  made.  As  we  understood  this  explana- 
tion the  Secretary  first  ascertained  the  official  statis- 
tics for  the  12-month  period  ending  October  31,  1938, 
which  was  determined  to  be  6.425.000  short  tons,  raw- 
value.  Next  the  Secretary  made  allowances  for  sur- 
plus in  inventories  of  sugar  and  for  anticipated  chang- 
es in  consumption  arising  out  of  changes  in  popula- 
tion and  demand  conditions.  Among  the  considera- 
tions the  Sugar  Division  anticipated  that  "consumers' 
purchasing  power  for  1939  will  be  greater  than  it  was 
in   1938,"  but  after  deducting  an  estimated  surplus  in 
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inventories  and  after  adding  an  amount  to  cover  the 
expected  increase  in  per  capita  consumption,  the  Sugar 
Division  obtained  a  figure  which  was  less  than  the 
total  quota  supplies  for  the  past  several  years.  There- 
upon the  Sugar  Division  considered  making  "addition- 
al allowances"  under  Section  201,  scrupulously  mind- 
ful of  that  provision  which  requires  "that  the  supply 
of  sugar  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  not  re- 
sult in  average  prices  to  consumer  in  excess  of  those 
necessary  to  maintain  the  domestic  sugar  industry  as 
a  whole."  Therefore,  according  to  the  letter,  an  offi- 
cial presumption  was  made  that  if  the  total  quota  sup- 
plies for  1939  were  smaller  than  the  total  quota  sup- 
plies for  1937  and  1938  by  an  amount  indicated  by 
using  the  base  of  6,425,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  the 
result  would  bring  about  excessive  prices  to  consum- 
ers. The  Sugar  Division  stated  in  its  said  letter  "it 
»vas  believed  at  the  time  the  determination  was  made 
that  this  minimum  additional  allowance  (6,832,157 
tons  based  on  the  1935-36  per  capita  formula)  would 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  prices  to  consumers  'in  excess 
of  those  necessary  to  maintain  the  domestic  sugar 
industry   as    a   whole'." 

Obviously  the  important  word  in  the  above  quoted 
sentence  is  "prevent." 

As  we  analyze  the  explanation,  the  Secretary  de- 
cided that  6,425,000  tons  was  too  low  an  estimate  of 
consumption  and  consequently  if  he  used  that  figure 
he  would  invite  excessive  prices.  But  he  interpreted 
Section  201  to  mean  that  if  he  made  "additional  al- 
lowances," he  was  required  to  apply  the  1935-36  per 
capita  formula  and  take  the  minimuum  established 
thereby,  which  in  1939  is  6,832,157  tons. 

Now,  let  us  suggest  that  you  read  again  the  most 
recent  announcement  of  the  Sugar  Division  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
so-called  second  question  brings  forth  the  answer  that 
the  per  capita  minimum  applies  "only"  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  determines  that  the  other  provi- 
sions of  Section  201  would  result  in  excessive  prices; 
otherwise,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  revise  the  initial  consumption  estimate  for  1939. 

At  the  outset  we  spoke  of  two  releases  from  the 
Sugar  Division  and  the  second  one  contains  the  sugar 
statistics  for  1938,  part  of  which  are  given  as  follows: 

Deliveries    by:  3938  1037  1936  1935 

(short  tons,  raw  value) 

Cane  sugar  refiners 4,590,844  4,714,835  4,518,413  4,504,943 

Less  :  exports  of  refined 
sugar    65,474        74,199        05,207      120,514 

Cane  sugar  refiners  for  do- 
mestic continental  con- 
sumption      4,531,370  4,040,630  4,453,146  4,444.429 

Beet    sugar    processors 1,470,627  1,238,142  1,377,996  1,478,752 

Importers  of  direct-con- 
sumption   sugar     572,460      635.212      729,225      614,590 

Continental  cane  mills  for 

direct    consumption    92,237      156,002      145,S51        94,745 

All  distributors  for  do- 
mestic continental  con- 
sumption     6,0G0,094  0,669,992  6,700,218  0,032,510 

For  purposes  of  comparison  with  the  actual  deliver- 
ies for  consumption  given  above,  let  us  remind  you 
that  the  total  quotas  for  1937  were  7,042,000  tons  and 
for  1938  6,780,566  tons.  Of  passing  interest  also  is 
a  report  from  the  Sugar  Division  that  the  deliveries 
of  direct  consumption  sugar  in  January,  1939,  were 
less  than  deliveries  in  January,    1938. 

It  is  pertinent  to  show  here  additional  statistics  pub- 
lished in  the   same   release: 

"Stocks  of  sugar,  in  form  for  consumption,  in 
the  hands  of  refiners,  beet  sugar  factories  and 
importers  of  direct  consumption  sugar  on  Decem- 
ber  31,    1938,   are   shown  in  the   following  table 
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along   with   the    corresponding    figures    for    1937. 

1936,  and   1935:  mr.s        1937  1936        1935 

(short  tons) 

Refiners'   stocks  of  raws 207,251      207,381  199,685      255.!):;:; 

Less:   overquota   raw 

sugars     109.55::        42.552        58,273      105,417 

Refiners'  stocks  of  quota 

raws    157.701      164,829      111.112       90.510 

Refiners'   stocks  of  refined..     ::::4,:!27      350,092      249,080      250,180 

Beet  factories'  stocks  of  re- 
fined     1,206,785  1,007.051       890,208      859,783 

Importers'   stocks  of  direct 

consumption    sugar    76,813       59,31::       57,519      134,221 

Total,  exclusive  of  refin- 
ers'  overquota   raws    1,835,626  1,588,185  1,338,219  1,334,700 

"The  total  year-end  stocks  shown  in  the  above 
table,  converted  to  raw  value,  amounted  to  1.949,- 
403   short  tons  in   1938  as  compared  with   1,683,- 
227  short  tons  in   1937;    1,418,891    short  tons  in 
1936,  and  1,418,674  short  tons  in  1935.    The  fig- 
ures   do    not    include    raw    sugar    for    processing 
held  by  importers   other   than   refiners." 
We  interrupt  the  statistics  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact   that   the   year-end   carry-over  from    1938    was    a 
half    million    tons    greater    than    the    carry-over    from 
1935,  or  from   1936. 

TABLE    2 

Stocks,   Production,   and   Distribution   of   Cane  and  Beet   Sugar 

by    United    States    Refiners    and    Processors 

January-December,    1938 

(In  terms  of  short  tons  refined  sugar  as  produced) 

Domestic  Beet     Refiners  and 
Refiners        Factories        Beet  Factories 
Initial  stocks  of  refined. 

Jan.  1.  1938   356.092  1.007,951  L364.043 

Production    4,318,975  1,633,252  5,952,227 

Deliveries    4,340,740  1,::74.41S  5,715,158 

Final  stocks  of  refined, 

Dec.    31,    1938 334,327  1,206,785  1,001,112 

"Compiled  by  the  Sugar  Division  from  reports 
submitted  by  refiners  and  beet  sugar  factories." 

Accepting  the  most  recent  clarification  of  the  inter- 
pretation placed  by  the  Sugar  Division  on  Section  201 
as  an  indication  of  the  possibility  of  a  revision  in  the 
initial  consumption  estimate  made  by  the  Secretary 
for  1939,  one  can  find  in  the  above  official  statistics 
ample  reason  for  anticipating  that  such  a  revision 
would  be  fully  justified.  Significantly,  there  is  unan- 
imity among  all  areas  of  the  sugar  industry  which 
supplies  the  United  States  market  on  the  proposition 
that  the  existing  price  of  sugar  is  "excessively  low," 
considering  past  prices  and  present  restrictions  and 
costs  of  production.  Now  that  the  official  statistics 
show  the  actual  consumption  for  1938  and  the  actual 
carry-over  inventory  as  of  January  1,  1939,  and  there 
is  no  longer  any  reason  for  using  estimated  bases, 
we  have  reason  to  be  hopeful  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  determine  that  the  official  statistics 
can  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  revised  consumption  esti- 
mate which  would  effectually  "prevent"  excessive 
prices  to  consumers,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  a  whole. 


Par  Cane  Price  2.589 


The  price  of  par  sugar  cane  for  the  1938-39 
campaign  has  been  fixed  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  at  2.589,  based 
on  an  average  price  for  96  raw  sugar  of 
2.819474<  throughout  the  weeks  from  Oct.  13, 
1938,  to  Feb.  23,  1939. 


4  THE    SUGAR 

The  Louisiana  Sugar,  Syrup  and  Molas- 
ses Production  of  the  1938  Crop 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  now  com- 
pleted its  compilation  of  the  production  of  sugar, 
syrup  and  molasses  of  the  1938  crop.  The  report  cov- 
ers the  output  of  all  factories  that  operated,  71  in 
number,  that  are  equipped  to  make  sugar.  Two  such 
factories,  although  equipped  to  make  sugar,  produced 
only  syrup.  In  the  report  all  the  sugar  output  is  re- 
duced to  raw  value,  and  the  following  results  are 
shown:  Lbs. 

Raw   Sugar    (96°) 793.909,694 

Washed  Raws  (96°)...  242,398 

String  Sugars  (96°)...  .  11,561,688 
Clarifieds  (raw  value)....  22,322,795 
Turbinados  (raw  value)..  54,045,084 
Granulated  (raw  value)..  95,179,558 

Total  977,261,217 

or  488,630,608  short  tons 
The  syrup  produced  (including  only  that  made  in 
factories  equipped  to  make  sugar)  was  1,531,000  gal- 
lons, and  the  total  sugar  in  the  syrup  (at  7.50  per 
gallon)  represents  11,482,500  lbs.  The  recoverable 
96°  sugar  would  be  8,818,560  lbs.  There  was  a  pro- 
duction of  2,256,616  gallons  of  first  molasses,  and  this, 
figured  at  60%,  contained  15,841,441  lbs.  of  sugar,  or 
8,020,013  lbs.  recoverable  96°  sugar.  The  second  mo- 
lasses produced  amounted  to  1,720,463  gallons,  and 
this,  figured  at  55%,  contained  11,079,781  lbs.  of 
sugar,  or  3,669,747  lbs.  of  recoverable  96°  sugar. 

The  production  of  blackstrap  was  34,379,122  gal- 
lons, and  the  residual  blackstrap  molasses  is  estimated 
at  3,101,752   gallons   additional. 

The  tonnage  of  cane  ground  at  factories  equipped 
to  produce   sugar  was   5,909,846  tons. 

This  is  the  largest  output  ever  recorded  in  Louisi- 
ana. Starting  with  the  mosaic  disease  low  of  47,000 
tons  in  1926,  the  annual  production  of  sugar  has  been 
as  follows: 

Short  tons 

1927  78,000 

1928  .  .115,000 

1929  ..     199,609 

1930   ...183,693 

1931    156,612 

1932  .    ...222,760 

1933  .  .....205,000 

1934 234,000 

*  1 93 5   ....  .340,892 

■*1936  .  383,513 

*1937  .......400,113 

*1938    .... 488,630 

*Eaw    value. 

Sugar  Statistics  for  1938  Announced 

The  Sugar  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture today  issued  on  February  With,  1939  its  statis- 
tical statement  covering  sugar  deliveries  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1938,  consolidating  reports  obtained  from 
cane  sugar  refiners,  beet  sugar  processors,  importers 
and  others. 

Total  deliveries  ol  direct-consumption  sugar  by  man- 
ufacturers and  importers  ol  sugar  during  1938 
amounted  to  6,666,694  short  ions,  raw  value,  as 
compared  with  6,669,992  short  tons,  raw  value,  in 
1937;  with  6,706,218  shori   ions,  raw  value,  in   1936; 

and   6,632,516   short    tons,    raw   value,    in    1935. 

Total  deliveries  ol  sugai    by  the  lour  types  ol  dis- 
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tributors  during  1938  as  compared  with  1937,  1936 
and  1935  are  shown  in  the  two  tables  that  follow. 
The  first  table  shows  tonnage  as  delivered  in  form 
for  consumption.  The  second  table  converts  these 
figures   to   raw  value. 

Deliveries   by:  1938  1937  1936  1935 

(short  tons   as  consumed) 

Cane  sugar  refiners 4,310.740     4.460.160    4.272.591     4,316,589 

Less :   exports  of  refined 
sugar  61,826         70.191         61.716       113.957 

Cane  sugar  refiners  for  do- 
mestic continental  con- 
sumption    4.278.914     4.3S9.969     4.210.S75     4,202.632 

Beet    sugar   processors 1,374.418    1.157,142     1.287.S47    1,382,012 

Importers  of  direct  consump- 
tion sugar 535.009        593.656        6S1.519        574.383 

Continental    cane    mills    for 

direct  consumption    86.203        145,796        136.309  8S.547 

All  distributors  for  domestic 

continental  consumption.  .6,274.544     6.286.563     6.316.550     6.247.574 

In  the  following  table,  the  deliveries  in  form  for 
consumption  are  converted  to  short  tons,  raw  value, 
by  applying  the  factor  1.07  to  all  deliveries  except 
those  made  by  cane  sugar  refiners.  Deliveries  by 
refiners  are  converted  to  raw  value  by  using-  the 
factor  1.059  for  1938,  1.0571  for  1937,  and  1.0575347 
for  the  years  1936  and  1935.  The  factors  represent 
the  relationship  between  meltings  of  raw  sugar  and 
production  of  refined  sugar  during  the  two-year  per- 
iods 1936-37,  1935-36  and  during  the  year  1935, 
respectively. 

Deliveries   by:  1938  1937  1936  1935 

(short  tons,  raw  value 

Cane  sugar  refiners 4,596,S44    4,714,835    4.51S.413    4,564,943 

Less :   exports  of  refined 
sugar 05.474  74,199  65,267        120.514 

Cane  sugar  refiners  for  do- 
mestic continental  con- 
sumption    4.531.370    4.640.636     4.453.146     4,444.429 

Beet   sugar  processors    1,470,627     1.238.142    1.377,996    1.47S.752 

Importers  of  direct  consump- 
tion sugar 572,460        635.212        729,225        614,590 

Continental    cane    mills    for 

direct   consumption    92,237        156,002        145.851  94,745 

All  distributors  for  domestic 

continental  consumption.. 6.666.694     6,669,992     0.706.21S     6,632.516 

Deliveries  of  sugar  for  local  consumption  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  during  the  calendar  year  1938 
amounted  to  27,476  short  tons,  raw  value,  as  com- 
pared with  30,669  tons  in  1937.  In  Puerto  Rico, 
1938  deliveries  totalled  69,086  short  tons,  raw  value, 
as  compared  with  72,396  tons  during  the  calendar 
year   1937. 

Stocks  of  sugar,  in  form  of  consumption,  in  the 
hands  of  refiners,  beet  sugar  factories  and  importers 
of  direct  consumption  sugar  on  December  31,  1938 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  along  with  the  cor- 
responding figures  for   1937,   1956,  and   1935: 

193S  1937  1936  1935 

(short  tons) 

Refiners'   stocks  of  raws 267,254        207,381  199.6S5        2o5.933 

Less:    overquota    raw 

sugars    109,553  42.552  5S.273        165,417 

Refiners'   stocks  of  quota 

raws    157.701        164.S29        141.412         90.510 

Refiners'   stocks   of  refined...    334.327        356.092        249.0S0        250.1S0 

Beet  factories'  stocks  of  re- 
lined    1,266,785     1.007.951        S90.20S        S59.7S3 

Importers'   stocks  of  direct. 

consumption  sugar  76,813         59,313         57,519       134,221 

'total,  exclusive  of  refiners' 

overquota   raws    1,835,626    1.5S8.185     1,338,219     1.334.700 

The  total  year-end  stocks  shown  in  the  above  table, 
converted  to  raw  value,  amounted  to  1,949,403  short  ' 
tons  in  1938  as  compared  with  1,683,227  short  tons 
in  1937;  1,418,891  short  tons  in  1936,  and  1.418,674 
short  tons  in  1935.  The  figures  do  not  include  raw  sugar 
for  processing  held  by  importers  other  than  refiners. 

The  data,  which  cover  the  calendar  year,  were  ob- 
tained in  the  administration  of  sugar  legislation  which, 
requires  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine 
consumption  requirements  lor  the  United  States  and 
establish  quotas  for  the  various  producing  areas. 
The  statement  of  unfilled  balances  of  the  1938  sugarl 
quotas  was  released  on  January  12.  It  was  pub- 
lished  in    The  Sugar  Bulletin  of  Feb.    1st,   1939. 
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Legislative  Committee  Works  In 
Washington 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

Mr.  W.  F.  Giles,  leading  cane  grower  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  together  with  two  members  of 
his  Committee,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Barker  and  Mr.  Wallace 
C.  Kemper,  has  spent  several  days  in  Washington 
conferring  with  the  Louisiana  Congressional  Delega- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  regard 
to  the  proportionate  shares   for   1939   and    1940. 

The  Legislative  Committee  has  conferred  with 
the  Senators  and  Congressman  from  Louisiana  with 
a  view  to  the  enactment  of  the  Ellender  Bill  69  or 
some  similar  legislation  which  would  maintain  the 
growing  acreage  in  sugarcane  at  the  1938  base  acreage 
and  make  unnecessary  the  plowing-up  of  any  sugar- 
cane in  Louisiana  this  Spring.  The  Louisiana  Delega- 
tion has  agreed  to  explore  further  with  Congression- 
al leaders  and  with  members  of  Congress  from  other 
sugar  producing  states  the  prospect  of  sugar  legisla- 
tion at  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  Committee  has  also  sought  to  find  some  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  need  for  plowing-up  acreage  or 
for  applying  drastic  reductions  on  an  unequal  basis 
could  be  avoided. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  requested  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  submit  a  memorandum  showing  the 
effect  of  the  1940  determination  upon  growers  who 
might  not  be  required  to  make  the  full  25%  reduc- 
tion in  1939.  The  following  information  was  submit- 
ted to  Senator  Ellender  by  the  Department: 

"If  all  those  who  have  applied  for  option  B-l 
are  valid  cases  and  do  not  take  the  25%  reduc- 
tion in  1939  then  our  figures  just  calculated 
show  that  the  total  acreage  for  the  1939  crop 
will  be  292,750,  representing  an  11%  decline 
from  1938  acreage  of  328,000.  This  means  a 
probable  crop  for  the  mainland  cane  area  of 
479,000  tons  of  sugar.  Since  the  carry-over  of 
January  first  was  303,000  tons  and  the  quota  is 
429.000  for  1939,  a  balance  of  only  126,000  tons 
of  1939  quota  sugar  can  be  marketed  from  the 
1939   crop. 

"To  the  extent  that  the  people  in  B-l  option 
go  along  with  the  program  and  curtail,  and  to 
the  extent  that  bogus  cases  can  be  eliminated, 
the  harvested  acreage  would  be  less  for  the  total 
and  the  sugar  production  would  be  down  to  per- 
mit less  carry-over  into  1940.  Therefore,  the 
present  arrangement  provides  that  for  1940  peo- 
ple in  B-l  will  have  to  cut  about  47%  if  they  do 
not   cut   in    1939." 

Chairman  Giles  reports  that  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee has  suuggested  the  possibility  of  eliminating 
the  prospect  of  an  application  of  the  determination  on 
proportionate  shares  which  would  not  affect  all  grow- 
ers proportionately  on  an  equal  basis.  Therefore, 
there  is  under  consideration  the  possibility  of  having 
the  1939  determination  amended  so  that  whatever  re- 
duction is  required  will  be  applied  to  all  cane  growers 
alike,  except  that  small  growers  who  have  10  acres  or 
less  in  sugarcane  would  not  be  affected.  The  Legisla- 
tive Committee  has  suggested  that  since  the  average 
reduction   for  the  whole  state  is   a   percentage  consid- 


erably less  than  25%',  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
change  the  basis  of  the  determination  but  rather  to 
have  it  applied  equally  and  proportionately  upon  all 
growers,  if  after  consideration  the  Louisiana  cane 
growers  should  agree  that  they  prefer  such  a  plan. 
This  would  continue  the  base  acreage  established  for 
1938  less  the  average  percentage  cut  required  under 
the  1939  determination.  It  lias  also  been  recom- 
mended that  the  final  determination  for  1940  crop 
shall  be  made  in  July,  when  acreage  measurements 
will  be  available  and  when  preparations  for  planting 
this   fall   must  be   made. 

Under  determinations  made  public  February  3rd, 
a  new  base  acreage  would  be  established  in  1940  and 
in  the  meantime  growers  would  be  on  an  unequal  or 
disproportionate  basis  in  relation  to  each  other. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  The  Louisiana 
Farm  Council 


In  the  United  States  Senate  the  Senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  Hon.  John  H-  Overton,  presented, 
on  Jan.  24th,  1939.  the  following  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Louisiana  Farm  Council.  It  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record: 

Whereas  the  Louisiana  Farm  Council  recognizes  that 
the  chief  problems  concerning  functions  of  the  United 
States  with  reference  to  rural  life  are:  (1)  Utilization  of 
our  basic  natural  resources  (agricultural  land),  (2)  means 
of  providing  gainful  employment  for  American  farmers 
and  farm  laborers,  (3)  recognize  the  importance  of  a 
sound  agicultural  program  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
buying  power  within  the  United  States  in  order  that  bus- 
iness may  thrive  and  particularly  that  interstate  trade 
may  increase;  therefore  we  beg  to  offer  the  suggestion 
that  the  value  of  domestic  sugar  has  been  underestimated 
in  the  handling  of  this  great  problem;    and 

Whereas  we  are  not  ungrateful  for  the  work  which  has 
been  done  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  developing  new  varieties  of  sugarcane  for  do- 
mestic growers  which  are  well  adapted  to  southern  cli- 
matical  conditions  and  resistance  to  disease  and  insects; 
and 

Whereas  we  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  A.  A.  A.  in 
attempting  to  secure  parity  values  for  all  crops;   and 

Whereas  the  Louisiana  sugar  business  is  an  old  and 
established  industry  and  all  of  the  State  and  Federal 
workers  have  failed  to  find  a  substitute   for  it;    and 

Whereas  capital  of  some  840,000,000  or  $50,000,000  now 
invested  in  mills  has  no  value  except  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  and  capital  of  no  small  sum  invested  in  farm 
machinery  is  not  suitable  for  use  in  the  growing  of  other 
crops,  and  all  of  this  eauipment  would  be  sacrificed  if 
sugar  is  not  supported.  We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  continental  United  States  at  the  present 
time  there  is  an  overproduction  of  all  major  farm  crops 
except  sugar,  and  that  if  the  sugar  crop  is  not  allowed  its 
rightful  place  in  the  United  States,  lands  now  planted 
to  sugar  would  ultimately  compete  with  the  overburdened 
cotton,   rice,    corn,    dairy,   beef  cattle,    and    hog   crops;    and 

Whereas  if  a  reasonable  expansion  in  sugarcane  for 
sugar  is  allowed  to  take  place  from  year  to  year,  every 
acre  planted  to  cane  for  sugar  could  be  made  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  overproduced  great  farm  commodities, 
particularly  cotton,    river  rice,   and   truck;    and 

Whereas  we  further  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry  at  present  supports  rnanv  farTip--<- 
and  farm  laborers  as  is  shown  by  statistics.  In  1935,  94.59 
percent  of  the  cane  farms  for  sugar  averaged  11.903  acres 
per  farm.  For  everv  7.4  acres  one  farm  worker  is  re- 
quired. For  every  15.3  aces  one  extra  part-time  worker 
is  required.  For  everv  5  acres  of  sugar  harvested,  one 
harvest    worker   is    required;    and 

Whereas  we  recognize  that  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  its  Sugar  Division,  is  in- 
structed to  carry  out  an  act  of  Congress,  however,  we 
wish    to    point    out    that    a    reduction    in    the    acreage    of 
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sugarcane  for  sugar  in  1939  must  result  in  decreased  earn- 
ing power  per  farm;  hence,  decreased  employment  for 
labor  and  decreased  trade  both  intrastate  and  interstate; 
and,  further,  that  a  great  portion  of  our  natural  resource 
(land)  is  still  lying  idle,  accumulating  taxes  as  a  detri- 
ment to  the  owner,  the  community,  and  the  Nation.  We 
recognize  that  if  a  stable  policy  could  be  held  out  as  en- 
couragement to  the  investment  in  machinery  and  imple- 
ments, all  of  this  land  would  go  into  the  production  of  the 
now  underproduced  great  commodity — sugar.  The  devel- 
opment of  this  land  in  the  production  of  sugar  would 
give  gainful  employment  to  thousands  of  public  wards 
now  on  the  relief  rolls,  not  only  in  this  State  but  in  those 
other  States  from  which  we  buy  our  goods:  Therefore 
be    it 

RESOLVED,  That  it  is  our  belief  that  the  domestic 
sugar  crop  under  prevailing  laws  is  being  turned  into  a 
liability  instead  of  a  great  asset  and  that  if  it  were  allowed 
to  gradually  expand  there  would  be  no  unemployment  in 
the  Sugar  Belt  and  that  many  men  now  unemployed  from 
other    sections    would    move    into    the    belt    and    that    em- 
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ployment  would  be  increased  in  the  manufacturing  cen- 
ters where  we  buy  our  goods.  That  under  the  present 
broad  authority  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
the  present  Sugar  Act,  he  allow  a  fair  profit  to  the  cane 
grower  and  processor  alike,  and  that  the  law  be  amended 
to  permit  of  a  normal  expansion  in  continental  sugar  pro- 
duction ;    be    it    further 

RESOLVED,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  mailed 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Sugar  Section  of  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  Senator  John  H.  Overton,  to  Senator  Allen 
J.    Ellender,    and   to    all    of    Louisiana's    Congressmen. 


Wages  In  Hawaii 

The  Sugar  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  January  26th.  1939  a  determination 
of  minimum  wages  to  be  paid  to  persons  employed 
in  the  production,  cultivation  or  harvesting  of  sugar- 
cane in  Hawaii  during  the  period  from  January  1 
through  December  31,  1939,  by  producers  who  wish 
to  qualify  for  payments  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937.  One  of  the  conditions  of  pay- 
ment to  producers  is  that  all  persons  employed  on  the 
farm  in  such  capacities  be  paid  in  full  for  such  work 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  be  fair  and   reasonable. 

Minimum  average  wages  for  each  operation  for 
the  year  are  provided.  The  minimum  averages  for 
the  various  operations  range  from  $1.50  to  $2.40  for 
a  working  day  of  eight  hours.  However,  regardless 
of  whether  the  average  minimum  wages  are  paid  for 
the  various  operations,  it  is  provided  that  in  no 
event  may  an  individual  laborer  be  paid  less  than 
$1.40  per  working  day  of  8  hours  for  each  pay  period 
not  exceeding  one  month.  Also  laborers  engaged 
under  long  term  cultivation  or  irrigation  contracts 
are  guaranteed  an  advance  payment  per  working 
day  of  8  hours  equal  to  not  less  than  $1.50.  The 
minimum  rates  provided  for  female  adult  workers 
are  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  minimum  rates 
provided  for  adult  male  workers. 

The  determination  for  Hawaii  was  based  on  evi- 
dence obtained  during  the  course  of  public  hearings 
recently  held  in  Hawaii  on  wages  for  the    1939  crop. 

In  addition  to  the  minimum  wage  rates,  all  per- 
sons employed  in  the  production,  cultivation  or  har- 
vesting of  sugarcane  on  the  farm  during  the  period 
from  January  1,  1939  through  December  31.  1939  are 
to  be  furnished,  without  charge,  the  customary  con- 
veniences furnished  by  the  producers,  such  as  a 
house,   garden   plot,   and   similar   incidentals. 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  LUBRICANTS 

To  obtain  best  results  from  your  tractors  use  INTERNATIONAL  TRACTOR  LUBE,  which 
because  of  its  higher  film  strength  gives  you  a  day's  extra  work  before  changing  your  tractor 
oil.     It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  oil. 

Our  HIMEPO  PRESSURE  GREASE  is  recommended  for  Disc  and  Chopper  Bearings,  as  it 
forms  a  perfect  dust  seal  and  will  not  run  out,   even  under  extreme  heat  conditions. 

We  Specialize  in  the  Manufacture  of  Mill  and  Field  Lubricants 

TRACTOR  AND  MOTOR  OILS  -  GRAPHITED  GREASES 
CENTRIFUGAL  AND  CYLINDER  OILS 

Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana  by  Louisianians 
Bennett  A.  Molter,  Manager,  Industrial  Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 


New   Orleans, 


Louisiana 
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IF  IT'S  SUGAR  YOU  WANT 

USE 

A  Complete  Plant  Food 

Swift's 


6%  Nitrogen  5%  Magnesium  Oxide 

8%  Phosphoric  Acid  7%  Sulphur 
4%  Potash  Manganese 

16%  Calcium  Oxide  Boron 

Supplying  Those  Plant  Foods  Cane  Needs 
To  Produce  Sugar 


Swift's  Nicama 

A  NITROGEN  PLUS  FERTILIZER 

16%  Nitrogen 
17%  Calcium  Oxide 
10%  Magnesium  Oxide 
Manganese 


Red  Steer  12-8-0 

NITROGEN  +  PHOSPHORIC  ACID 

Swift  &  Company  Fertilizer  Works 

1711  MASONIC  TEMPLE  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
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INCREASE  YOUR  YIELD  OF 
SUGAR  PER  ACRE 


USE 


Bull  Dog  Special 


12-8-0 

Davison  Chemical  Corp'n 

DAVISON-PICK  FERTILIZERS  DIVISION 

P.  O.  Box  566,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Chalmette  Petroleum 
Corporation 

Refiners,  Distributors  and  Exporters 

of 

Petroleum  and  its  Products 

Refineries  and  Export  Stations 

CHALMETTE,   LA. 

American   Bank  Bldg.        New  Orleans,   La. 


Dr.  Bernhardt  Explains 

The  memorandum  below,  intended  to  be  explana- 
tory, was  presented  by  Dr.  Joshua  Bernhardt  to  Sen- 
ator Ellender,  who  asked  for  a  more  complete  and 
detailed  explanation  of  the  determinations  of  pro- 
portionate shares  in    1939  and   in    1940. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  options  are  referred 
to  in  the  memorandum  by  letter  and  number,  they 
are  reproduced  below  as  contained  in  the  determina- 
tion. 

"(a)  That  the  proportionate  share  shall  be  cal- 
culated by  taking  75  percentum  of  the  1938  pro- 
portionate share  or  100  percentum  of  the  acreage 
harvested  in  1938,  whichever  is  smaller,  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  proportionate  share  be  in  excess 
of  sixty  percentum  of  the  cropland  suitable  for  the 
production  of  sugarcane  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

(b)  That  the  minimum  proportionate  share 
shall  be  the  largest  of 

1.  The  sum  of  the  acreage  planted  to  sugar- 
cane for  sugar  in  the  fall  of  1937,  the  spring  of 
1938,  and  the  fall  of  1938  prior  to  October  1, 
1938, 

2.  For  farms  having  30  acres  or  less  suitable 
for  the  production  of  sugarcane,  one-third  of  such 
acreage  but  not  less  than   five  acres,  or 

3.  For  farms  having  more  than  30  acres 
suitable  for  the  production  of  sugarcane,  ten 
acres  in  any  event,  with  a  further  addition  of 
one-fourth  of  such  acreage  in  excess  of  30  acres, 
provided  that  there  is  plowed  under  a  leguminous 
crop,  immediately  prior  to  and  in  preparation 
for  the  1938  fall  planting  of  sugarcane,  on  an 
acreage  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the 
acreage  determined  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion   (3)." 

The  Memorandum  from  Doctor  Bernhardt  reads  as 
follows : 

"If  all  those  who  have  applied  for  option  B-l 
are  valid  cases  and  do  not  take  the  25(7"  reduction 
in  1939  then  our  figures  just  calculated  show  that 
the  total  acreage  for  the  1939  crop  will  be  292.750, 
representing  an  11%  decline  from  193S  acreage  of 
328,000.  This  means  a  probable  crop  for  the  main- 
land cane  area  of  479,000  tons  of  sugar.  Since 
the  carry-over  of  January  first  was  303,000  tons 
and  the  quota  is  429,000  for  1939,  a  balance  of 
only  126,000  tons  of  1939  quota  sugar  can  be  mar- 
keted from  the  1939  crop. 

(Continued   on   page    10) 


Reserve   Refinery 
Reserve,   La. 


Raceland    Factory 
Raceland,     La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN   OFFICE 

11th    Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New    Orleans,    La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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ARE  YOU  MISSING  A  BET? 

OR  DO  YOU  FERTILIZE  YOUR  CANE  WITH 


'Aero'  Cyanamid 


SUGAR  CANE  requires  large  amounts  of  Nitrogen  for  normal 

growth. 

NITROGEN— without  Lime-increases  soil  acidity,  which   re- 
duces cane  yields. 

'AERO'  CYANAMID  is  Nitrogen  with  Lime.    It  supplies  more 

Nitrogen;  in  a  better  chemical  condition;  and  at 
no  greater  cost. 

MOST  Louisiana  Cane  Growers  know  that  'AERO'  CYANAMID 

is  the  best  and  most  economical  fertilizer  for 
Cane. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  GET  WISE,  TOO? 

USE  'AERO'  CYANAMID 


22%  Nitrogen 


70 %  Hydrated  Lime 


For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information, 
write   or    phone    our    representative,    H.    R.    Kelly,    1805 
Coliseum  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.      Tel.  JAckson   1469 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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"To  the  extent  that  the  people  in  B-l  option 
go  along  with  the  program  and  curtail,  and  to  the 
extent  that  bogus  cases  can  be  eliminated,  the  har- 
vested acreage  would  be  less  for  the  total  and  the 
sugar  production  would  be  down  to  permit  less 
carry-over  into  1940.  Therefore,  the  present  ar- 
rangement provides  that  for  1940  people  in  B-l 
will  have  to  cut  about  47%  if  they  do  not  cut  in 
1939." 

Sugar  Division  officials  said  on  February  3d  that 
the  issuance  of  the  determination  at  this  time  will 
enable  growers  to  calculate  well  in  advance  of  the 
planting  season  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  the  1940 
crop  with  respect  to  which  they  are  entitled  to  pay- 
ments under  the  Sugar  Act.  No  crop  adjustment  is 
required  of  any  grower  who  does  not  wish  to  apply 
for  a  payment,  or  of  any  grower  on  a  family-size 
farm  who  has  ten  acres  or  less  in  cane. 

All  producers  were  paid  for  the  1937  crop,  the 
Sugar  Division  says,  on  all  the  sugar  from  that  crop. 
Up  to  January  26,  1939,  payments  amounting  to 
$5,348,000  had  been  made  in  Louisiana  and  Florida 
on  479,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  For  the  1938 
crop,  the  harvesting  of  which  is  still  in  progress  in 
Florida  qualifying  growers  will  be  paid  on  the  pro- 
portionate share  acreages  which  were  established  for 
the  1938  crop  on  September  29,  1937.  The  total 
measured  acreage  for  Louisiana  and  Florida  in  the 
1938  crop  which  could  be  harvested  in  compliance 
with  the  program  was  about  320,000  acres,  which 
is  approximately  the  same  as  the  acreage  available 
for  harvest  in  1937  (including  acreage  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  freeze).  There  was  thus  no  cur- 
tailment of  acreage,  the  Sugar  Division  says,  for  the 
1938  crop  in  the  mainland  sugarcane  areas,  as  a 
whole,  although  the  distribution  of  the  acreage  among 
the  individual  growers  was  modified  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  the  requirement  in  the  Act  that  pro- 
vision be  made  as  far  as  practicable  for  new  and 
small   producers. 

The  Sugar  Division  says  that  the  average  value 
per  acre  of  sugarcane  marketed  or  processed  in  the 
five  years  preceding  the  sugar  program  (1929-33) 
was  $47.50  in  Louisiana  and  $106.60  in  Florida.  At 
the  present  level  of  sugar  prices  (which  are  somewhat 
lower  than  the  average  of  recent  years)  the  total  in- 
come per  acre  without  benefit  payments  will  be  ap- 
proximately $50.00  and  $90.00  for  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  respectively;  and  with  benefit  payments  the 
income  per  acre  will  be  approximately  $70  in  Louis- 
iana and  $120  in  Florida.  The  farm  value  of  the 
sugarcane  crop  of  the  mainland  cane  area,  the  Sugar 
Division  says,  has  increased  from  an  average  of 
$10,134,000  in  the  1929-33  period  to  $20,624,000  in 
the    1934-1938   period. 


Revised  Determination  of  Proportionate 
Shares 

The  following  revision  of  the  Determination  of 
Proportionate  Shares  for  Farms  in  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area  for  the  1939  Crop,  Pursuant  to 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  issued  October  4.  1938,  has 
been  received  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Spencer.  Administrative 
Officer  in  Charge,  .11  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Sugar  Division,  dated  February  2, 
1939: 

"Following    proviso   inserted    at    the    end    of    Par- 


agraph A  of  the  original  determination  for  1939: 
"Provided,  however,  that  for  any  farm  for  which 
a  1938  proportionate  share  was  established  pur- 
suant to  Paragraph  A  of  the  Determination  of  Pro- 
portionate Shares  for  Farms  in  the  Aiainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area  for  the  1938  Crop,  the  1939  propor- 
tionate share  shall  be  not  less  than  the  lesser  of 
either:  18  acres,  or  the  planted  proportionate  share 
acreage  measured  for  harvest  under  the  1938  main- 
land   Sugarcane    Program". 

EXAMPLES: 

A  farm  has  thirty  (30)  acres  of  cropland  suitable 
for  the  production  of  sugar.  The  proportionate  share 
for  the  1938  crop  established  under  Paragraph  A 
of  the  1938  determination  was  18  acres,  all  of  which 
was  planted  and  measured  for  harvest  in  1938.  Un- 
der the  original  determination  this  farm  would  be 
allowed  18  acres  x  0.75,  or  13.5  acres  for  harvest  in 
1939.  Under  the  revised  determination  this  farm  will 
be  allowed  18  acres. 

A  farm  having  twenty-one  (21)  acres  of  cropland 
suitable  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  a  1938 
proportionate  share  of  60%  of  the  cropland  or  12.6 
acres  established  under  Paragraph  A  of  the  1938  de- 
termination, will  be  allowed  the  full  12.6  acres  in 
1939  under  the  revised  determination.  Under  the 
original  determination  this  form  would  have  had  to 
reduce  its  proportionate  acreage  share  to  12.6  x  0.75, 
or  9.4  acres. 

A  farm  having  thirty-eight  (38)  acres  of  cropland 
suitable  for  the  production  of  sugar  and  a  1938  pro- 
portionate share  of  60%  of  the  cropland,  or  22.8 
acres  established  under  Paragraph  A  of  the  1938 
determination,  planted  and  measured  for  harvest  in 
1938  would,  under  the  revised  determination  be  al- 
lowed the  lesser  of  18  acres  or  22.8,  which  is  ob- 
viously 18  acres.  Under  the  original  determination 
this  farm  would  be  allowed  only  22.8  acres  x  0.75, 
or   17.1    acres. 


An  Important  Official  Opinion 

The  Sugar  Division  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  February  20th,  1939  that  several 
inquiries  had  been  received  asking  whether  the  exist- 
ing determination  of  consumers'  requirements  for  the 
calendar  year  1939  could  be  revised  under  the  provis- 
ions of  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  oi  1937;  and. 
if  so,  whether  under  any  circumstances  the  amount 
of  such  a  determination  could  be  less  than  an  amount 
equivalent  on  a  per  capita  basis  to  the  consumption 
ol  the  two-year  period  1935-36.  With  respect  to  the 
first  question,  the  Sugar  Division  pointed  out  that  the 
provisions  of  section  201  expressly  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  revise  the  initial  determina- 
tion of  consumers'  requirements  for  each  calendar 
year  "at  such  other  times  during  such  calendar  year 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  necessary".  The 
Sugar  Division  slated  that  its  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  second  question  was  that  the  per  capita  min- 
ium m  specified  in  the  Act  necessarily  applies  only  in 
the  event  that  the  computations  under  the  other  pro- 
visions of  section  201  would  result  in  prices  "in  ex- 
cess of  those  necessary  to  maintain  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  as  a  whole." 

The  consumption  requirements  for  the  1939  calen- 
dar year  were  established  at  6,832,157  short  tons,  raw. 
value,  and  announced  on    Dec.   3,    1938. 
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LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Complete    Sugar    Brokerage    Service 
RAW  —  RFFINED  —  FUTURES 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar  Brokers 

203    Levert    Bldg.,    823    Perdido    Street 

Phones   RA    0618— RA    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones   RAymond    9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers   and    Distributors 
SUGAR   and   MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American  Bank  Building  New   Orleans,   La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUGAR 

COW    PEAS— FERTILIZERS 


207    North    Peters    St. 


New    Orleans,    U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  GO.,  LTO. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

Wholesale   Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors    for    Minneapolis    Moline 

Implements    and    Studebaker    Cane    Gears 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 
Manufacturers   and    Repairers 

of 
SUGAR    MACHINERY 


AERO1 

CYANAMID 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  CO. 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New   York 


INDUSTRIAL  LUBI 


^-Vh^l 


STANDARD  OIL  CO. OF  LA. 


FOR    SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 
837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 


American  Molasses  Co. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA   BANK   BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your    Offerings 
Correspondence   Invited 


Domestic   and    Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


R.   J.    LEGardeur 


Frank    Youngman 


R.  J.  LEGARDEUR  &  COMPANY 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

1002  Baronne  Building  305  Baronne  St. 

Phone  RAymond   3006 
NEW    ORLEANS 


PENIGK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS  AND   MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,   INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 
Pipe,    Boiler    Tubes,    Valv«s,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RAINOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and  Domestic 
SUGAR    AND    MOLASSES    BROKERS 

201  Nola  Building  —  407  Carondelet  St. 
Phone  RAymond  0679  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


serving  the  port  of  new  orleans* 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 
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Designed  to  Extract— 
More  Juice  per  Ton/ 


Stress 


That  means  more  profit  per  ton,  and  that's  why  more 
and  more  sugar  factories  are  installing  Squier  Patented 
Triangular  Stress  Mills. 

The  Squier  design  is  based  on  a  careful  engineering 
study  of  stress  and  strains  set  up  in  a  mill  housing 
when  grinding  high  capacities  at  high  speeds. 
With  the  Squier  Mill,  there  are  fewer  chokes.  Its  nar- 
rower turnplate  means  less  resistance  to  movement  of 
the  cane  blanket  across  turnplate,  a  free  riding  main 
roll,   greater   pressures   and    consequent    greater    extrac- 

Resistance  Diagram  tion. 

These  features  plus  the  new  Squier  Airdraulic  Accumulators  give  you  a  sugar 
mill  that  costs  less  to  operate,  less  to  maintain,  and  because  of  its  higher 
speeds  and  greater  pressures,  enables  you  to  make  the  most  profit  from  every 
ton  of  cane.    Isn't  that  what  you  want? 

Write  for  complete  information  and  our  96  page  catalog  on  Squier  sugar  mill 
machinery. 

THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 

462  Broadway  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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COMPLETE    SUGAR     MILL      MACHINERY 


CIRCULATION  OF  THIS  ISSUE  6000  COPIES 
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Senator  Overton  Writes  Secretary  Wallace 


U.  S.  Senator  John  H.  Overton,  of  Louisiana,  has 
addressed  a  carefully  prepared  communication  to  the 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  behalf  of  the  cane 
growers  of  Louisiana  who  are  now  so  profoundly 
perplexed  by  the  crop  curtailment  problem  with 
which  they  are  confronted.  We  print  Senator  Over- 
ton's letter  in  full  below.  As  will  be  seen,  he  recom- 
mends to  the  Secretary  a  horizontal  reduction  of  11% 
in  acreage  in  1939  instead  of  the  varying  reduction 
proposed  by  the  Sugar  Division,  running  all  the  way 
from  nothing  to  25%,  and  which  the  Sugar  Division 
proposes  to  equalize  in  a  very  drastic  manner  in 
1940. 

Senator  Overton's  letter  should  be  carefully  read, 
and  if  the  Secretary's  reply  is  received  in  time  for 
this  issue  of   The  Sugar  Bulletin  we   will   print   it. 

March   0,    1939 
The    Honorable, 
The  Secretary   of   Agriculture, 
Washington,    D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

The  sugarcane  growers  of  Louisiana  are  now  preparing 
for  the  cultivation  of  their  crop.  The  Determinations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  its  Sugar  Divis- 
ion, in  respect  to  1939  and  1940  proportionate  shares  for 
farms  in  the  mainland  sugarcane  area,  issued  respectively 
October  5,  1938,  and  February  3,  1939,  place  sugarcane 
growers  of  Louisiana  in  the  awkward  and  uneconomical 
position  of  plowing  out  and  destroying  large  quantities  of 
growing    sugarcane. 

I  have  received  many  requests  and  appeals  from  these 
growers  urging  that  they  be  allowed  to  plant  the  same 
acreage  quantity  of  sugarcane  for  1939  as  they  had  for 
1938;  or,  in  the  alternative,  that  a  Determination  be  made 
requiring  a  uniform  11%  reduction  in  acreage  applied 
horizontally  to  all  growers  affected  by  the  1939  Deter- 
mination, which  1939  Determination  exempts  small 
growers. 

The  rather  distressful  situation  in  which  the  sugarcane 
growers  of  Louisiana  find  themselves  is  due  in  a  large 
measure,  if  not  altogether,  to'  the  delay  of  the  Sugar  Di- 
vision in  announcing  the  program  for  the  1939  propor- 
tionate shares.  It  was  not  until  September  27,  1938,  that 
a   meeting   was  held   between   representatives   of   the   Sugar 


Division  and  growers  in  Louisiana  in  order  to  discuss 
what  Determination  there  should  be  of  proportionate 
shares  for  1939;  and  it  was  not  until  October  5,  1938,  that 
the  first  official  announcement  was  made  in  respect 
thereto.  This  Determination  was  not  issued,  as  stated 
in  the  release  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  February  3,  1939, 
"until  plantings  for  the  crop  were  reported  to  have  been 
completed  by  many  growers".  All,  or  practically  all, 
growers  had  made  definite  plans  for  planting  based  upon 
the  1938  Determination  issued  under  the  Sugar  Act.  Had 
the  Official  announcements  above  referred  to  have  been 
made  as  early,  say,  as  July,  1938,  the  restrictions  in 
planting  for  the  1939  crop  would  have  been  known  well 
in  advance  and  it  would  have  been  less  difficult  for  the 
growers  to  comply  with  the  directed  reductions  in  acreage. 

Apparently  the  Sugar  Division  recognized  the  embar- 
rassing effect  of  the  delay  in  making  the  1939  proportion- 
ate share  announcement  because  on  February  3,  1939,  it 
amended  the  Determination  first  made  in  its  announce- 
ment of  the  1940  proportionate  shares,  but  this  second 
Determination  has  produced  another  difficulty  in  that  it 
results  in  an  unequal  basis  for  the  distribution  of  acre- 
age. The  Sugar  Act  requires  that  the  share  be  propor- 
tionate. It  appears,  however,  from  advices  that  I  re- 
ceive from  my  constituents  that  under  the  present  De- 
termination many  of  the  growers  will  suffer  a  25%  reduc- 
tion; others  will  suffer  reductions  varying  between  1% 
and  25%;  and  others  no  reduction  at  all.  The  1940  De- 
termination seeks  to  equalize;  the  fact,  however,  remains 
that  it  still  leaves  inequalities  and  the  staggering  pros- 
pect, according  to  the  information  I  have  received,  of 
many  farmers  facing  cuts  of  more  than  50%. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  for  your  very  serious  consideration  and  action 
such  an  application  of  the  Determination  so  that  it  will 
fall  equally  on  all  growers  based  upon  proportionate 
shares. 

The  Sugar  Division  has  declared,  I  am  informed,  that 
the  net  reduction  of  acreage  will  be  11%.  Hence,  I 
recommend  that  this  11%  be  applied  horizontally  on  all 
growers  affected  by  the  1939  Determination  which,  as  I 
have  stated,  exempts  small  growers.  The  same  result 
will  ensue  but  with  this  marked  difference,  that  everyone 
will  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  of  equality.  There  will 
be  an  absence  of  requirement  for  reductions  that  affect 
the  growers  in  varying  degrees  and  percentages  and  do 
not    affect   some    growers   at    all. 

An    additional    reason    for    my    suggesting    a    change    in 
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the  application  of  your  Determination  is  that  it  permits 
growers  who  participated  in  the  1939  crop  to  qualify  as 
"new  growers"  for  the  1939  crop.  With  so  many  thous- 
ands of  growers  being  reduced  in  acreage  and  compelled 
to  plow  up  their  sugarcane,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
realize  the  justification  of  permitting  certain  growers 
to  qualify  as  "new  growers"  when,  in  fact,  they  are  old 
growers. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
plowing  up  of  a  considerable  portion  of  a  crop  so  impor- 
tant to  our  economy  and  food  supply  is  regrettable.  It  is 
all  the  more  to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  when  we  consider 
that  the  Louisiana  growers  of  sugarcane  have  not  been 
guilty  of  any  infraction  of  the  AAA  Regulations.  They 
had  been  given  proportionate  shares  in  1938  with  which 
they  had  complied  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  In  the  absence  of  any  other  advice 
from  your  Administration,  up  to  October  5,  1938,  or,  at 
the  earliest,  September  27,  1938,  these  growers  proceeded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  1938  proportionate  shares 
would    be    the    1939   proportionate   shares. 

I  am  not  requesting  a  reopening  of  the  whole  subject 
matter.  I  am  merely  recommending  that  the  net  result, 
provided  by  your  Determinations  as  presently  made,  be 
applied  equally  and  proportionately  to  all  growers  in 
1939  affected  by  the  1939  Determination.  This  would 
immediately  establish  a  base  acreage  certain,  equal  and 
uniform  which  would,  in  turn,  serve  for  the  distribution  of 
proportionate   shares   in   1940  and   in  the   future. 

Very    sincerely    yours, 

JOHN    H.    OVERTON, 

U.    S.    Sena  I  or. 


Public  Hearing  on  Cuban  Trade  Agree- 
ment Before  Committee  for 
Reciprocity  Information 

Testimojiy    of    Mr.    C.    J.    Bourg,    Representing    the 

American  Sugar  Cane  League   and  Farmers   and 

Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Assn. 

Mr.  Bourg:  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee: In  submitting  our  brief  we  asked  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  "oral  agreement"  with  Cuba  should  be  made 
available  to  us  in  order  that  we  might  more  intelligently 
discuss  the  subject.  We  appreciate  the  statement  of  the 
Chairman  and  accept  his  statement  as  the  official  pro- 
nouncement of  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
assurances  that  go  with  it.  However,  the  report  from 
Cuba  announcing  the  oral  agreement  as  it  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  November  30,  carried  in  the  col- 
umn immediately  beneath  a  wireless  dispatch  from  Havana 
to  the   New    York   Times   which  states: 

"It  was  announced  today  by  the  presidential  palace  that 
the  cabinet  had  taken  up  the  benefits  obtained  for  Cuba 
by  Colonel  Fulgencio  Batista  during  his  recent  visit  to 
Washington." 

That  carries  with  it  a  great  apprehension  on  our  part 
that  the  question  of  a  moral  obligation  may  enter  into 
the  negotiations,  when  the  Cuban  cabinet  has  accepted 
the  statement  of  its  representative,  regardless  of  what  the 
United  States  Government  may  feel  or  be  willing  to 
credit.  Therefore,  with  great  respect,  we  ask  that  in  the 
negotiations,  if  such  are  to  be  held  on  sugar,  that  the 
statement  be  made  officially  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  or  to  its  represen- 
tatives in  the  negotiations,  that  there  is  no  oral  agree- 
ment which  carries  with  it  an  actual  obligation  or  a  moral 
obligation. 

Now  perhaps  you  would  say  that  we  are  extending  our 
imagination,  but  we  have  been  faced  with  the  fact  that  in 
our  desires  and  attempts  to  get  remedial  legislation  from 
Congress  that  Article  V  of  the  Cuban  Trade  Agreement 
and  the  note  appended  to  paragraph  501  of  Schedule  2 
have  been  interpreted  to  us  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  are  willing  to  seek  the  remedial  legis- 
lation that  we  desire,  as  creating  a  moral  obligation  that 
would  prevent  the  Congress  from  taking  action  as  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Federal  Government.  Therefore 
the  question  of  the  moral  obligation  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion, and  we  believe  that  this  rather  extraordinary  request 
of  ours  is,  nevertheless,  in  keeping  with  the  facts  and 
with    our   own    experience. 

The  Sugar  Act  and  the  Tariff  Act  are  bound  together 
by  the  very  provisions  of  the  Cuban  reciprocal  trade 
agreement.  The  references  in  Article  Y  and  in  the  note 
appended  to  paragraph  501  definitely  make  the  two  con- 
current. However,  the  provisions  as  written  have  become 
an  obstruction  or  an  obstacle  to  our  being  able  to  request 
Congress  to  give  us  remedial  legislation,  and  if  sugar  is 
to  be  considered  in  the  negotiations,  for  which  we  are 
not  asking,  then  we  certainly  believe  that  we  are  justi- 
fied in  asking  that  the  language  be  made  more  specific, 
less  involved,  and  that  it  merely  state  the  fact  that  the 
reductions  in  tariff  under  the  Cuban  Trade  Agreement 
shall  last  only  so  long  as  there  is  a  quota  provision 
against  the  importation  of  Cuban  sugar  into  the  United 
States,  and  no  longer.  Because  the  Cuban  Trade  Agree- 
ment is  not  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement  in  the  sense  of 
any  other  reciprocal  trade  agreement,  because  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937  gives  to  Cuba  a  guaranteed  market  amounting 
to  approximately,  in  round  numbers,  2,000,000  tons  of 
sugar. 

Ordinarily  any  reduction  in  tariff  would  mean  an  in- 
crease in  trade  under  the  provisions  and  under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  reciprocal  trade  amendments  to  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  but  it  does  not  in  this  case,  because  the 
amount  of  sugar  that  Cuba  can  export  to  the  United 
Slates  is  definitely  and  legally  controlled  by  the  action  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Therefore  when  a  reduction 
in  the  Cuban  duty  is  brought  about,  as  it  has  already 
been  twice  brought  about,  it  amounts  to  an  actual  gift 
of  so  many  dollars  and  cents  to  the  Cuban  treasury,  or 
to  the  Cuban  sugar  industry,  and  I  differentiate  definitely 
between  the  Cuban  sugar  industry  and   Cuba. 

Statements  have  been  made  for  the  record,  indefinite 
of   course,    because    there    is    no    definite    information    avail- 
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able  to  individuals.  The  Chairman  has  suggested  that 
notable  contributions  to  commercial  policy  should  be  made 
by  commercial  interests.  As  a  representative  of  com- 
mercial interests,  sir,  I  suggest  that  since  the  information 
which  we  would  like  to  present,  and  which  is  not  avail- 
able tO'  us,  which  we  can  not  obtain, — that  this  Committee 
use  the  investigators  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, or  of  the  Internal  Revenue,  or  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  who  are  able  to  understand  books,  who 
know  accounting  and  who  can  investigate  completely  the 
set-up  of  the  Cuban  sugar  industry,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  statement  by  Congressman  Brewster  of  Maine 
yesterday  is  correct,  that  when  $50,000,000  was  given  to 
Cuba  that  $49,000,000  came  back  to  Wall  Street  and  the 
Cuban  companies  that  are  owned  and  controlled  by  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  and  about  New  York.  Having  secured 
that  information  we  venture  to  suggest  that  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  whole  question  of  the  Cuban  status 
could  very  well  be  made  public  by  calling  to  this  witness 
stand  representatives  of  every  American  company  that 
has  ownership  in  the  Cuban  industry  and  from  their  tes- 
timony, and  the  information  which  your  investigators 
(who,  incidentally,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  best  that  are 
available  in  the  United  States)  that  information  can  be 
the  basis  of  your  questioning,  so  that  the  public  may 
know  whether  the  $45,000,000  that  have  been  given  to 
the  Cuban  sugar  industry  have  helped  the  Cuban  people, 
and  if  so,  in  what  proportion.  Because  we  feel  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  sentiment  within  our  Government 
and  within  the  nation  is  towards  the  Cuban  people  and 
not  towards  the  investors  in  the   Cuban  sugar  industry. 

We  feel  that  it  could  also  be  brought  to  light  as  to 
whether  the  reduction  in  tariff  is  going  to  affect  in  any 
way  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States.  We  feel 
definitely  that  it  will  be  harmed.  First,  because  in  our 
attempts  to  get  an  amelioration  of  the  governmental  pol- 
icy, which  necessarily  included  an  improvement  in  the 
price  of  sugar,  we  have  been  met  by  government  officials 
who  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  go  to  Cuba  and  to  other  areas,  and  that  it  would 
cost  ten  times  as  much  to  the  American  consumer  to  give 
the  one-tenth  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  the  continental 
United  States  producer.  So  the  amount  of  money  which 
we  give  to  Cuba, — and  I  speak  of  "we"  as  a  taxpayer, — 
which  the  taxpayers  give  to  Cuba,  because  it  comes  out 
of  our  treasury,  somebody  has  to  make  it  up, — that  con- 
cession given  to  Cuba  is  doubly  used  against  us  by  the 
development  of  an  argument  that  when  the  Government 
is  helping  the  domestic  sugar  industry,  that  the  Cubans 
get  so  much  and  we  reecive  so  much,  that  in  conscience 
and  in  duty  towards  the  consumer  in  the  United  States 
our  request  must  be  refused.  Those  are  practical  situa- 
tions, those  are  actual  situations.  They  are  causing  us 
losses.  They  have  brought  us  to  a  position  where  some  of 
our  producers  are  receiving  less  money  for  their  product 
than   the   cost   of   production. 

It  is  a  strange  situation,  in  our  understanding,  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  understand,  that  the  action  of  one 
executive  officer  of  the  United  States  under  the  Sugar 
Act,  which  depress  the  price  of  sugar  to  a  point  in  No- 
vember where  the  domestic  industry  were  getting  just 
101  percent  of  the  low  of  1932,  and  which  has  brought 
about  distress  in  every  sugar  producing  area  that  supplies 
sugar  to  our  market,  including  Cuba,  which  has  resulted 
at  least  in  a  20  percent  decline  in  the  market  within  the 
last  30  days,  is  the  basis  of  a  request  for  action  on  the 
part  of  another  executive  officer  to  restore  to  the  for- 
eigner, Cuba,  15  points  of  that  20  which  was  taken  from 
them  by  another  executive  officer.  But  that  is  not  as 
strange  to  us  as  the  fact  that  this  request  to  that  execu- 
tive officer  is  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  areas  that  are 
just  as  much  affected,  if  not  more  affected,  than  the 
foreigner.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  technicality  of 
dealing  in  one  Act  and  dealing  in  another  Act,  the  Sugar 
Act  in  one  case  and  the  Tariff  Act  in  the  other,  is  going 
to  be  the  answer  of  our  great  benevolent  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  problems  of  the  domestic  sugar  producers 
in    the   United    States. 

The  price  has  been  depressed  not  by  one  action  but 
by  three.  The  estimate  of  consumption  announced  Sep- 
tember 2,  1937  of  over  7,000,000  tons  was  never  delivered 
within  at  least  100,000  tons.  The  estimate  of  consump- 
tion in  December,  1937,  for  1938,  was  not  delivered  within 
as  much  as  3  to  4  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  the  most 
recent  estimate  for  1939  in  the  opinion  of  every  man  in 
the  sugar  business,  is  again  excessive,  and  the  result  is 
shown  by  the  price  which  went  down  at  least  20  points. 
It  went  down  25  points  the  first  day  but  recovered  some- 
what   afterwards. 


Chairman  Grady:  Pardon  me.  You  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Greene  then  that  it  was  just  our  announcement  of 
the  intention  to  negotiate  with  Cuba  that  affected  the 
New    York    price? 

Mr.  Bourg:  No,  sir,  not  at  all.  Mr.  Greene  does 
not   disagree    with    my   explanation   either. 

Mr.  Greene:  Do  you  want  me  to  go  back  on  the 
stand    again,    Mr.    Chairman? 

Chairman  Grady:  No,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  particular 
importance. 

Mr.  Bourg:  We  have  submitted  tables  and  facts  which 
it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  into  detail  on,  because 
they  are  taken  from  official  documents  of  the  United 
States  Government,  showing  that  on  the  basis  of  1936 
Cuba  has  received  as  high  as  240  percent  of  the  price 
she  received  in  late  years  of  1931,  1932,  and  1933,  while  the 
United  States  producers  received  118  percent.  The  Cuban 
average  over  that  time  was  more  than  200  percent,  while 
the  continental  average  was  3  percent  more,  and  in  No- 
vember of  1938  Cuba  received  84  percent  more,  even  at 
the  low  price,  while  the  United  States  producers  received 
7  percent  less.  Taking  the  six  months  of  February  to 
July  1932,  in  case  that  the  first  comparison  is  not  consid- 
ered representative.  It  is  the  lowest  six  months  period 
of  sugar  prices  in  the  history  of  our  industry.  In  1936 
Cuba  received  350  percent  against  our  134  percent.  The 
Cuban  average  was  above  300  percent  and  the  United 
States   average   113  percent. 

In  November  Cuba  received  2.7  times  as  much  or  270 
percent,  while  the  United  States  producers  received  101.4 
or  practically  the  same  price.  The  United  States  pro- 
ducers get  the  same  price  as  1932,  less  the  tax  that  is  now 
being  paid  on  sugar,  because  there  was  no  tax  in  1932, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  our  costs  have  been  in- 
creased because  of  the  general  cost  increase,  and  the  in- 
creases that  are  put  upon  us  by  regulation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  the  Sugar  Act,  over  which 
we    have    absolutely    no    control. 

It  is  evident  to  us,  in  a  business  sense,  that  we  are 
being  harmed,  relatively  at  least.  We  need  more  help 
than  Cuba,  and  changing  the  tariff  rate  is  not,  in  our 
opinion,  the  efficient  way  to  correct  even  the  Cuban  situ- 
ation. 

The  retail  price  of  sugar  is  lower  than  the  average 
price  of  foods;  it  is  lower  by  any  standard,  by  the  stan- 
dard of  food  value,  by  the  standard  of  the  price  that  the 
housewife  pays  for  other  foods,  and  by  the  standard  of 
the  price  that  the  housewife  pays  in  the  retail  stores  of 
other  countries  for  her  sugar  as  compared  to  what  the 
United  States  housewife  pays  in  our  retail  stores  for 
sugar.  And  in  the  very  few  cases  of  countries  where 
the  price  is  lower  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  labor  return 
is  such  that  in  some  cases  it  takes  a  man  as  much  as  four 
times  as  long  to  get  enough  money  to  buy  a  pound  of 
sugar  in  his  country  as  it  takes  an  American  laborer  to 
buy  a  pound  in  the  United  States.  So  certainly  there 
is    no   complaint   from   the    consumer. 

Using  1936  as  a  basis,  and  we  use  1936  because  it  is  the 
last  available  information  in  the  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Navigation  and  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  exported  goods  to  Cuba  worth 
$66,000,000,  and  we  gave  them  a  gift  of  a  tariff  reduc- 
tion of  $45,000,000,  which  is  a  67  percent  discount.  The 
figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  United  States  in 
the  same  time  paid  $129,000,000  for  Cuban  goods.  The 
ten-year  average  prior  to  1934,  which  is  when  the  Cuban 
trade  agreement  went  into  effect,  Cuba  bought  59  cents 
for  each  dollar  that  the  United  States  bought  from  them, 
but  in  1936  Cuba  bought  51-1/2  cents  for  each  dollar  that 
the   United   States    bought    from    them. 

What  is  the  price  of   a  Cuban  trade   agreement? 

Our  domestic  industry  is  faced  with  a  real  crisis.  Cuba 
suffers  from  many  causes,  and  one  of  them  is  the  de- 
pressed price  of  sugar,  but  that  is  not  the  only  cause.  As 
I  stated  before,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  depression, 
if  it  exists  in  Cuba,  is  the  industrial  and  financial  set-up 
of  their  government  and  the  policies  that  are  carried  on 
in  the  business  of  Cuba.  Everytime  that  something  hap- 
pens wrong  in  Cuba  the  echo  from  the  United  States  is 
"lower  the  tariff."  Why  even  when  a  revolution  is  an- 
nounced in  the  papers,  "lower  the  tariff!  "  It  has  become 
a  habit,  and  because  there  is  15  cents  left  as  a  possibility 
of  reduction  it  is  now  being  made  available  to  them,  not 
because  it  will  increase  the  volume  of  their  trade,  as  the 
reciprocal  trade  amendment  to  the  1930  Act  provides, 
but  because  it  will  mean  15  cents  more,  which  I  compute 
to  be  almost  $6,000,000.  to  go  into  the  Cuban  sugar 
industry.  It  may  not  be  connected  with  this  subject, 
lint    there    is    a    tax    of    8    or   9    cents    on    the    Cuban   sugar 
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industry  being  collected  by  the  Cuban  government,  and 
this  1.5  cents  would  provide  the  money  to  pay  that  tax 
and  leave  the  balancing  of  the  books  as  it  would  exist 
without   the   tax.      That   is   worthy   of   investigation. 

We  ask  for  a  rejection  and  a  denial  of  any  tariff  re- 
duction, if  one  is  suggested,  just  as  we  ask  for  a  complete 
investigation  and  a  further  hearing  based  upon  the  set 
up  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Cuba.  We  ask,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  that  in  the  negotiations  the  question  of 
any  oral  agreement  should  be  dissipated  by  the  formal 
statement  of  our  government  that  none  exists,  so  that 
there   can   be    no    question   of   a    moral   obligation   involved. 

Chairman  Grady:  I  might  say,  Mr.  Bourg,  that  not 
only  have  I  publicly  so  stated,  but  Mr.  Welles,  in  his 
press  conference  on  November  30,  on  being  questioned  by 
members  of  the  press,  definitely  said  there  was  no  agree- 
ment of  any  kind  entered  into.  That  was  published  in 
the    papers. 

Mr.  Bourg:  We  accept  that  as  complete,  from  the 
standpoint    of    the    United    States    Government.       We    just 
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want   to    make   sure   that   the    presidential  cabinet   of   Cuba 
does   not   have   any   different   opinion   or  idea. 

Chairman  Grady:  We  cannot,  of  course,  be  responsible 
for  what  other  countries  may  say,  or  what  action  they 
may  take  with  reference  to  any  proposed  agreement.  I 
think  our  position  has  been  made  quite  clear  in  the 
matter.  A  proposal  of  this  kind  simply  means  that  we 
are  having  hearings  on  these  suggested  points.  It  simply 
means  that  we  are  carrying  out  the  law,  to  get  the  views 
of  interested  parties.  Obviously  it  means  that  these 
things  are  under  consideration,  or  we  would  not  submit 
them  for  hearing,  and  that  is  the  thing  in  a  nutshell. 
The  matter  is  being  submitted  for  discussion  and  for 
consideration  as  far  as  our  trade  organization  is  concerned. 

I  might  say  also  that  there  are  no  other  phases  of  these 
questions  that  we  do  not  thoroughly  go  into.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  Tariff  Commission  sitting  here. 
This  is  the  interdepartmental  Committee  on  Reciprocity 
Information,  but  we  do  avail  ourselves  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  get  information,  of  the  research  staff  of  the 
Tariff   Commission  and   the   field   staff   of   the    Commission. 

I  think  the  Committee  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask 
you,    Mr.    Bourg. 

Mr.  Arner:  Mr.  Bourg,  you  suggested  that  any  con- 
cession which  might  be  made  to  Cuba  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  condition  that  the  sugar  quota  should  be 
maintained.  If  that  suggestion  of  yours  were  accepted 
would  you  think  that  a  concession  to  Cuba  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  American  sugar  pro- 
ducers? 

Mr.  Bourg:  Well,  naturally  it  would  depend  upon 
what  that  concession  was.  I  might  answer  you  in  this 
way.  We  are  certainly  in  favor  of  the  Louisiana  rice 
growers  getting  as  many  concessions  from  Cuba  as  they 
can,  but,  as  Congressman  DeRouen  said,  we  are  already 
giving  $45,000,000  worth  of  concessions  to  Cuba  and  that 
ought    to'   be    enough    to    justify    more    concessions    on   rice. 

Mr.  Arner:  I  mean  do  you  consider  then  that  a  re- 
duction of  duty  on  sugar  would  be  detrimental  to  your 
interests   if   the  sugar   quotas    were    maintained? 

Mr.  Bourg:  Not  as  much,  but  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  extent  that  Cuba  would  not  take  her  preferential, 
and  that  has  happened.  Why,  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
not  inconsistent  with  my  argument,  the  inconsistency  is 
on  the  part  of  Cuba.  They  have  received  preferentials 
before  and  have  not  always  used  them,  and  we  are  not 
at  all  certain  that  we  are  not  going  to  be  whipsawed 
again  as  we  have  been  in  the  past  by  Cuba  not  taking  the 
preferential  and  thereby  reducing  the  price  on  sugar,  and 
to  that  extent  again  on  the  United  States  market  it  gives 
her   another  weapon   to   fight   us   competitively. 

Mr.  Arner:  What  would  be  the  result  of  a  decrease  in 
duty  with  the  maintenance  of  the  quota?  Would  it 
result,  in  your  opinion,  in  any  reduction  of  the  sugar 
price, 

Mr.  Bourg:  It  necessarily  could  result  only  in  a  reduc- 
tion, unless  the  price  staj^ed  where  it  was.  Now  it  will 
not  stay  where  it  is  if  the  Cubans  do  not  take  their 
preferential,  that  is  certain.  It  will  not  stay  where  it  is 
if  the  Cubans  use  that  additional  advantage  which  they 
have  in  order  to  sell  more  sugar  into  the  world  market, 
depressing  the  market  price,  and  then  the  Cuban  duty, 
plus  the  preference,   plus  the  world   price,    makes   the  price 
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lower  in  the  United  States  and  we  get  less  money  for 
our  sugar. 

Mr.  Arner:  You  spoke  of  the  balance  in  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  and  the  discount  which  we 
have  given  to  Cuba  in  our  reciprocal  trade  agreement. 
Would  you  not  say  that  Cuba  has  given  us  a  discount  on 
our  products  in  the  reductions  in  duty  that  they  have 
given   to    us? 

Mr.  Bourg:  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure  that  is  true.  I  do 
not  know  in  what  proportion.  I  do  not  think  it  is  sixty- 
seven  percent,  though. 

Mr.  Arner:  Well,  I  have  here  the  reduction  in  duty 
that  Cuba  gave  us  in  the  last  trade  agreement,  and 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  material,  as  Cuba  is,  of 
course,    one   of   our   greatest   markets. 

In  regard  to  that  trade  balance,  you  spoke  of  the  fact 
that  Cuba  sells  to  us  approximately  twice  as  much  as  we 
sell   to   them. 

Mr.    Bourg:      Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Arner:  Is  not  that  balance  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
counterbalanced  by  the  invisible  transfer  of  funds  from 
Cuba  in  the  form  of  interest  and  dividends  on  American 
properties  in  Cuba,  so  that  the  purchasing  power  may 
not   be   SO'  unequal    as   you   estimate? 

Mr.  Bourg:  That  is  exactly  what  we  would  like  to 
know.  Perhaps  our  views  have  no  basis  in  fact,  but  we 
do  have  considerable  doubt  about  that,  and  if  this  Com- 
mittee would  submit  to  us  the  facts  in  connection  with 
that  question  I  think  it  would  eliminate  a  lot  of  the 
opposition,  if  the  facts  turn  out  to  be  as  you  interpret 
them. 

Chairman  Grady:  I  might  say  there,  of  course  you 
know  the  Department  of  Commerce  gets  out  a  yearly 
statement  on  our  commerce  in  the  world,  and  they  are 
the  organization  that  has  the  data  on  the  invisibles  in 
connection  with  trade  with  all  countries.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  give  out  the  information  with  regard  to 
specific  countries,  but  in  the  finance  division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  they  attempt 
to  appraise  these  invisibles.  I  do  not  think  they  give 
out,  item  by  item,  which  particular  industries  in  Cuba 
were  getting  these  dividends,  because  in  order  to  get  their 
information  they  must  have  a  considerable  capacity  for 
keeping  those  things  confidential  or  they  cannot  get  any 
more. 

Mr.  Arner:  Mr.  Bourg,  if  economic  conditions  should 
improve  in  this  country  do  you  think  we  would  absorb 
the   sugar   quota   as   it   has   been    approved    for   this   year? 

Mr.  Bourg:  That  is  not  an  impossibility,  but  no  sugar 
man  thinks  so   at  the  present   time. 

Mr.  Arner:  Do  you  think  that  the  economic  condi- 
tions   will   not    improve? 

Mr.  Bourg:  No,  no,  that  the  price  will  not  improve, 
and  that   the  consumption  will  not   improve. 

Mr.  Arner:  But  if  it  should  it  is  entirely  possible,  is 
it  not,  for  the  sugar  consumption  to  be  restored  tO'  the 
pre-depression    level? 

Mr.  Bourg:  Yes,  sir,  but  it  is  an  awfully  long  wait 
until  the  Fall  when  the  fact  is  beginning  to  be  shown, 
and  we  in  the  meantime  are  suffering  with  a  below  cost 
of   production  price    in   some    of    our   individual   companies. 

Mr.  Arner:  If  that  sugar  consumption  level  should  be 
restored,  or  even  partly  restored,  would  it  not  have  an 
effect  on  the  price  of  sugar? 

Mr.    Bourg:       Oh,    yes,    definitely. 

Mr.  Arner:  And  in  that  case  your  industry  would  not 
be   injured,    would   it? 

Mr.  Bourg:  No,  not  in  that  case.  Not  by  a  reduction 
in    tariff. 

Mr.  Arner:  You  spoke  of  the  habit  of  lowering  tariffs 
which    has    been    acquired   by    the    United    States. 

Mr.  Bourg:  No,  sir,  I  said  the  asking  for  the  lower- 
ing of  the   tariff.      I   hope   it   has   not   become   a   habit. 

Mr.  Arner:  I  was  thinking  about  the  possibility  that 
the  habit  of  increasing  the  tariffs  has  been  prevalent  in 
the  United  States  up  to  very  recently. 

Mr.  Bourg:  Yes,  and  like  prohibition,  perhaps,  it  was 
brought   on  by  those  who  wanted   higher  tariffs. 

Mr.    Arner:      That   is   all   I    have. 

Mr.  Deimel:  Mr.  Bourg,  I  am  not  sure  I  am  follow- 
ing you  quite  correctly  in  one  of  your  statements,  but  I 
think  you  said  that  the  administrative  officials  of  the 
government  had  denied  requests  from  you,  or  other  rep- 
resentatives of  domestic  sugar  producers,  for  measures 
that    would    relieve    their    situation    on    the    ground    that 


whatever  relief  were  granted  would  cost  the  American 
consumer  ten  times  as  much  in  terms  of  increases  in  con- 
cessions to  the  foreign  producer.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
care  to  elaborate  a  little  on  that? 

Mr.  Bourg:  Well,  I  can  refer  you  to  Secretary  Wal- 
lace's letter  of  last  spring  in  which  he  said  it  would  cost 
$100,000,000  in  order  to  give  $10,000,000  to  the  domestic 
beet  producers  of  the  United  States,  because  the  Cuban, 
the  Hawaiian,  the  Puerto  Rican  and  Philippine  sugar 
would   have   to    bear  the   same   price. 

Mr.    Deimel:      That   was   about  last   spring? 

Mr.    Bourg:       Yes,    it    was   in    March. 

Mr.  Deimel:  Yes.  I  did  not  quite  follow  you  just 
now  when  you  said  that  an  increase  preferential  rate  to 
Cuba,  such  as  would  follow  if  the  Cuban  duty  were  re- 
duced, would  probably  lead  Cuba  to  so  act  as  to  reduce 
your  price  of  sugar.      I   do  not  quite  see  how  that   follows. 

Mr.  Bourg:  I  would  like  to  make  a  complete  state- 
ment on  that.  In  the  first  place,  in  connection  with  this 
note  and  in  connection  with  Article  V,  it  speaks  of  a 
"regime  that  is  analogous."  We  are  controlled  as  to  our 
production  in  the  United  States  100  percent.  We  cannot 
produce  any  more  than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  says 
can  be  produced  in  one  year,  but  Cuba,  in  connection 
with  the  United  States  market,  has  a  control,  if  it  has 
any,  that  means  two-thirds  of  its  crop  comes  to  the 
United  States  and  the  other  one-third  goes  into  the  world 
market.  They  do  not  make  money  on  the  world  market 
on  sugar,  they  lose  money,  but  they  balance  it  with  the 
two  thirds  that  they  bring  into  the  United  States,  and 
the    average    gives    them    a    profit. 

Mr.  Deimel:  Then  what  would  you  expect  them  to  do 
under  those  circumstances?  Would  you  expect  them  to 
balance  off  any  increased  return  they  might  get  for  a 
larger  preferential  by  lowering  the  return  on  the  balance 
they  sell  in  the   world  market? 

Mr.  Bourg:  Yes,  they  naturally  would  be  willing  to 
sell  it  at  a  lesser  price  on  the  world  market  than  they 
ordinarily   do,    if   they   had    15   points    additional    advantage. 

Mr.  Deimel:  You  do  not  think  that  the  international 
sugar  agreement  would  have  any  influence  there? 

Mr.  Bourg:  Only  to  the  extent  that  the  quota  would 
be    exceeded. 

Mr.  Deimel:  You  referred  to  Article  V  of  the  existing 
trade  agreement  with  Cuba.  Would  you  mind  making 
more   explicit   just    what   your   objection   to   that    article   is? 

Mr.  Bourg:      That  is  where  the   expression  comes  in. 

Mr.    Deimel:      Yes,    I   have  it  before    me. 

Mr.   Bourg:      It   is   a   long   bill. 

Mr.  Deimel:  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  par- 
ticularly  to   the   last  part. 

Mr.    Bourg:      Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Deimel:  Among  the  exceptions  is,  "the  foregoing 
provision  shall  not  apply,"  and  then  if  you  read  the  very 
last  part,   you  have  that  in  mind,   of  course? 

Mr.  Bourg:      Yes,   that  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Deimel:  What  is  the  nature  of  your  objection  to 
that  provision?  If  I  followed  you  rightly,  you  objected 
to  Article   V. 

Mr.  Bourg:  I  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
expressed,  because  it  has  given  to  some  of  the  officials  of 
the  United  States  Government  the  reason  or  the  excuse 
of  objecting  to  legislation  which  would  increase  the  share 
of  the  United  States  producer  in  the  United  States  market 
by  claiming  that  the  regime  would  not  be  analogous  and 
that   we   would   be    violating    a  "moral    agreement." 

Chairman  Grady:  Mr.  Bourg,  the  balance  of  payment 
argument  that  you  have  referred  to  and  that  has  been 
referred  to  by  others  before  this  Committee,  rather  as- 
sumes that  the  trade  between  countries  should  balance. 
You  know  we  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom 
recently,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  negotiations  are  com- 
pleted or  I  would  not  make  this  statement  publicly.  We 
are  selling  to  Great  Britain  between  two  and  three  times 
as  much  as  we  were  buying,  and  yet  we  made  a  trade 
agreement  and  got  concessions.  It  is  all  right  from  the 
standpoint  of  balancing  if  you  are  on  the  right  side  of  it, 
but   if   vou   are   not,   it   is   another  question. 

Mr.   Bourg:      That  is  right. 

Chairman  Grady:  And  the  British  might  well  have 
some  of  the  arguments  that  have  been  used  here  against 
granting  us  concessions.  We  have  to  think  in  terms  of 
the   world    situation   and    of   multi-lateral    arrangements. 

I   think   that  is  all.      Thank  you  very   much.   Mr.   Bourg. 

Mr.   Bourg:      Thank   you,  sir. 
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The  1938-1939  Sugar  Selling  Season 


(By  Andrew  W.  Dykers,  Secretary  Can 
The  1938-39  selling  season  for  Louisiana  sugar  has 
probably  been  one  of  the  worst  that  those  responsible 
for  the  distribution  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  crop  have 
ever  experienced.  Under  the  sugar  control  pro- 
gram it  would  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  local 
producers  would  find  little  trouble  in  selling  sugar 
during  the  months  of  November  and  December  when 
the  quotas  of  the  other  producing  areas  are  either 
exhausted  or  very  nearly  exhausted,  but  various  rul- 
ings by  the  Sugar  Section  coupled  with  the  resistance 
manifested  by  the  four  refineries  in  New  Orleans 
that  purchase  the  bulk  of  the  Louisiana  raw  sugar 
production,  seem  to  invariably  crop  up  just  at  the 
time  when  our  sugars  are  available  for  marketing. 
This  condition  has  prevailed  to  a  more  or  less  degree 
since  the  original  Tones-Costigan  Act,  but  previous 
seasons  have  been  very  mild  compared  with  the 
one  just  completed.  In  reviewing  the  conditions  that 
have  prevailed  in  Louisiana  since  the  start  of  the 
grinding  campaign  two  developments  stand  out  as 
the  major  factors  that  brought  about  the  stagnant 
conditions  confronting  the  sellers  of  sugars.  The 
first  of  these  is  contained  in  the  announcement  by 
the  LInited  States  Beet  Sugar  Association  that  beet 
granulated  in  1938  was  distributed  in  nine  states  that 
had  not  been  served  in  previous  years  which,  of 
course,  replaced  cane  sugar.  These  states  included 
Louisiana  and  Maine.  Texas  deliveries  of  beet  sugar 
expanded  from  1,160,000  bags  to  1,660,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  December  distribution  of  beet  sugar 
was  the  largest  on  record  for  any  one  month,  293,231 
tons,  since  the  official  records  were  established  in 
1934.  It  was  also  in  December  that  the  beet 
sugar  producers  made  their  supreme  effort  to  get  rid 
of  as  much  sugar  as  possible  before  the  close  of 
1938.  The  Sugar  Section  had  announced  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  establish  marketing  allotments 
for  1939  and  the  beet  sugar  producers  all  wanted  to 
start  the  new  year  with  as  little  carry-over  as  pos- 
sible. Heavy  selling;  started  as  early  as  September, 
culminating  in  this  December  selling  campaign, 
which  resulted  in  the  distribution  of  bargain  beet 
sugar  in  territories  normally  served  by  the  southern 
cane  sugar  refiners. 

The  other  factor  that  played  a  large  part  in 
the  difficult  selling  conditions,  was  the  importation 
of  off-shore  raws  by  the  local  refiners  during  the 
months  of  September,  October,  November,  December, 
January,  and  February,  which  is  the  Louisiana 
selling  season.  During  these  six  months,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  largest  Louisiana  crop  on 
record  was  in  the  offing,  approximately  940,000  bags 
of  raw  sugar  from  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii  were  imported  by  the  local  re- 
finers. We  will  not  attempt  to  pass  on  the  ethics  of 
this  although  it  would  appear  that  some  provision 
should  have  been  made  by  the  refiners  10  take  care 
of  the  large  Louisiana  production  that  was  very  evi- 
dent Ion-  before  the  first  of  September  and  of  which 
they  all  received  timely  notice  from  the  Raw  Sugar 
Commit  lee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
Perhaps  the  refiners  expected  a  "move"  in  refined  to 
develop  and  did  nol  wanl  to  be  without  an  adequate 
stock  to  take  advantage  of  the  resulting  business. 
No    Louisiana    sugars    were    available    to    them    at    a 
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fixed  price  when  the  offshore  sugars  were  purchased 
because  the  local  producers  have  found  that  it  is  too 
risky  to  sell  sugar  at  a  fixed  price  before  the  start 
of  the  cane  purchases  contract  period.  To  eliminate 
this  the  cane  purchase  contract  should  include  the 
month  of  September  and  also  extend  through  March. 

The  refiners  were  right.  A  move  in  refined  did  de- 
velop but  it  was  a  move  in  beet  refined  at  prices 
that  left  them  in  the  position  of  either  selling  at  a  loss 
or  not  selling  at  all  and  by  the  end  of  December 
they  found  themselves  with  large  stocks  of  refined 
sugar  on  hand  for  distribution  in  territories 
flooded  with  beet  sugar  that  was  "beating  the 
gun"  for  the  start  of  the  1939  marketing  allotment 
quotas.  The  producers  of  Louisiana  sugars  were 
left  holding  the  bag,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  left 
holding  bags  and  bags  of  raw  and  direct  consump- 
tion sugar  to  the  tune  of  a  240,000  ton  carry-over 
into  1939,  which  is  considerably  more  than  half  of 
the  entire  marketing  allotment  for   1939. 

Unquestionably  the  reason  why  the  Louisiana  pro- 
ducers have  had  such  a  hard  time  in  their  attempt 
to  move  sugar  this  season  can  be  summed  up  in  four 
words  "too  much  outside  sugar" — beet  sugar  and  off- 
shore  sugar. 

There  has  been  considerable  comment  this  season, 
especially  from  the  cane  growers,  regarding  the  price 
obtained  for  the  small  quantity  of  spot  sugar  that 
was  sold  on  the  New  Orleans  market  during  the  cane 
purchase  contract  period  from  October  14th  to  Feb- 
ruary 23rd.  These  spot  sales  fix  the  price  that  the 
cane  grower  receives  from  the  mill  for  his  cane  and 
naturally  he  is  vitally  interested.  The  complaint  has 
been  that  Louisiana  sugars  have  not  brought  the  New 
York  price  which  the  following  figures  will  show  to 
be  correct. 

Week   ending — 


October   2 

'0, 

October     , 

27, 

November 

'  3, 

November 

10, 

November 

17. 

November 

24, 

December 

1, 

December 

8, 

December 

15, 

December 

22, 

December 

29. 

January 

5, 

January 

12, 

January 

19, 

Januarv 

26, 

February 

2, 

February 

9, 

February 

16, 

February 

23, 

March     2 

New  Yorl 

1    \v 

New  York  3.06 
New  York  3.10 
New  York  3.09 
New  York  3.05 
New  York  3.05 
New  York  3.03 
New  York  3.00 
New  York  2.90 
New  York  2.85 
New  York  2.85 
New  York  2.85 
New  York  2.84 


New  Orleans  2.935 
New  Orleans  2.92 
New  Orleans  2.935 
New  Orleans  2.95 
New  Orleans  2.91 
New  Orleans  2.90 
New  Orleans  2.89 
New  Orleans  2.86 
New  Orleans  2.77 
New  Orleans  2.75 
New  Orleans  2.75 
New  Orleans  2.75 
New  York  2.775  New  Orleans  2.75 
New  York  2.76  New  Orleans  2.75 
New  Orleans  2.75 
New  Orleans  2.75 
New  Orleans  2.75 
New  Orleans  2.75 
New  Orleans  2.75 
New  Orleans   2.75 


New  York  2.79 
New  York  2.78 
New  York  2.75 
New  York  2.75 
New  York  2.76 
New  York  2.79 
Average  2.891  New  Orleans  Average  2.816 
We  have  included  the  week  ending  March  2nd 
because  we  want  to  say  something  about  selling 
sugar  on  average  prices  and  the  contract  with  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  included  that 
week. 

At    the    risk    of    being    criticized    by    the    sellers    of 
Louisiana  sugar  we  are  going  to  suggest  that  the  sell-; 
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ing  of  Louisiana  raws  on  an  average  price  based  en- 
tirely on  local  sales  is  a  mistake  and  places  both  the 
producer  and  cane  grower  at  a  disadvantage.  Such 
sales  play  right  into  the  hands  of  the  buyers  and  allow 
them  to  control  the  price  by  ignoring  spot  sugar  on 
an  advancing  market  and  making  small  purchases 
to  change  the  price  on  a  declining  market.  It  is  the 
practice  in  Louisiana  to  sell  fairly  large  quantities  of 
sugar  to  the  refiners  before  the  grinding  campaign 
begins,  these  sugars  to  be  paid  for  on  a  price  date 
of  arrival  basis  or  certain  period  average  prices  pre- 
vailing on  the  New  Orleans  spot  market  when  the 
sugars  are  delivered.  As  the  grinding  season  pro- 
gresses more  sugar  is  sold  for  future  delivery  on  the 
same  basis  with  the  result  that  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  crop  is  sold  for  future  delivery,  leaving 
a  relatively  small  part  of  the  production  to  be  sold 
to  make  a  spot  price.  It  stands  to  reason  that  any 
refiner,  who  has  bought  a  substantial  amount  of 
sugar  for  future  delivery  early  in  the  season  and 
who  is  receiving  that  sugar  from  day  to  day  and 
paying  for  it  on  a  price  that  is  governed  by  spot 
sales  in  New  Orleans,  is  going  to  hold  off  as  long  as 
possible  before  making  any  purchases  that  will  ad- 
vance the  spot  market.  This  is  just  plain  good  bus- 
iness. On  the  other  hand  if  the  refiner  sees  prices 
elsewhere  declining  he  will,  quite  naturally,  endeavor 
to  purchase  local  sugars  on  the  falling  spot  market 
in  order  to  reduce  the  price  he  must  pay  for  the 
contract  sugars.  Again  this  is  just  plain  good  bus- 
iness. It  therefore  becomes  very  apparent  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Louisiana  crop  should  be  marketed  on 
a  spot  basis  or  that  spot  prices  prevailing  in  New 
York  should  be  used  with  the  Louisiana  spot  quo- 
tations  in   fixing  average  prices. 

It  will  probably  surprise  many  people  to  learn 
that  out  of  105  marketing  days  during  the  season 
just  completed  spot  sales  were  made  on  only  41,  that 
these  sales  were  made  in  groups  as  the  market  de- 
clined to  lower  levels  until  the  2.75  price  was  reached 
and  that  24  of  the  41  spot  transactions  were  con- 
summated at  the  2.75  price.  The  raw  sugar  produc- 
tion in  Louisiana  this  season  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 397,000  short  tons  and  less  than  70,000  tons 
were  sold  on  the  New  Orleans  spot  market.  Over 
25.000  tons  of  the  70,000  tons  used  in  spot  sales  to 
establish  prices  was  sold  at  2.75,  the  lowest  price 
of  the  season. 

In  writing  this  article  we  are  not  attempting  to 
criticize  those  who  have  charge  of  the  selling  of  the 
Louisiana  crop.  It  has  been  our  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  brokers  in  New  Orleans  that  these 
gentlemen  are  extremely  conscientious  in  their  work 
for  the  producers  of  sugar  that  they  represent.  They 
are  not  free  agents,  however,  and  are  usually  instruc- 
ted by  their  principals.  Our  only  object  is  to  call 
attention  to  a  condition  that  we  think  is  working  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  and  to 
suggest  that  it  be  corrected. 


CONFERENCE    ROOM 

THE     AMERICAN     SUGAR     CANE     LEAGUE 
TAKES     PLEASURE     IN     OFFERING     A     COMFORTABLE 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 
to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  it. 
Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  in  a 
secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  is  sometimes 
preferable  to  using  the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  par- 
ties. No  advance  notice  necessary.  .Inst  use  the  room  at 
your    convenience. 


The  Storage  of  Louisiana  Sugars 

(By   William  L.  Owen,  Consulting  Bacteriologist, 

Baton  Rouge,  La.) 

The  storage  of  Louisiana  sugars  over  prolonged 
periods  always  presents  a  complicated  problem  owing 
to  the  fact  that  these  sugars,  as  a  rule,  are  more  sus- 
ceptible to  deterioration  than  Cuban  sugars  of  the 
same  polarization.  The  problem  is  especially  serious 
this  year  owing  to  the  fact  that  through  quotas  and 
restrictions,  much  of  this  sugar  will  have  to  remain 
in  warehouses  until  after  the  next  grinding  season 
and  possibly  into  1940.  Such  a  storage  period  im- 
poses a  very  severe  test  of  the  keeping-  qualities  of 
a  sugar  particularly  when  stored  under  the  humidity 
and  temperature  prevailing  in  New  Orleans  during 
the  summer  months. 

While  figures  on  the  total  amount  of  sugars  now 
held  in  storage  in  this  State  are  not  available  to  me. 
it  is  the  prevalent  opinion  among  the  warehouse  com- 
panies that  much  larger  amounts  are  being  held  in 
storage  this  vear  thsn  ever  before.  Tt  is  unlikely 
that  either  the  warehouse  operators  or  the  owners 
of  the  sugar,  or  those  who  have  made  loans  upon 
them,  realize  the  risk  involved  in  holding  this  com- 
modity indefinitely  in   this  climate. 

Compared  with  Cuban  96  test  sugars  our  Louisiana 
sugars  of  the  same  grade  offer  a  much  greater  risk 
of  deterioration  owing  to  the  difference  in  the  com- 
position of  the  molasses  constituting  the  films  sur- 
rounding the  crystals  in  the  two  instances.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Cuban  96  test  sugars  we  have  a  low  purity 
molasses  with  a  density  usually  approximating  80 
Brix.  It  is  upon  sugars  of  this  character  that  the 
so-called,  "Factor  of  Safety"  applies  ideally  because 
it  indicates  a  ratio  of  non-sugars  to  moisture  which 
connotes  a  density  of  molasses  at  which  no  micro- 
organism can  develop.  In  Louisiana  sugars,  however, 
the  molasses  is  much  higher  in  reducing  sugars  and 
in  order  to  bring  the  polarization  of  sugars  crystal- 
lized from  second  molasses  to  96  it  is  often  necessary 
to  wash  them  in  the  centrifugals.  As  the  writer  has 
pointed  out  in  his  previous  publications,  a  washed 
film  does  not  behave  as  an  original  molasses  film 
and  the  "Factor  of  Safety"  loses  its  validity  as  a  cri- 
terion of  the  keeping  qualities  of  sugars  of  this  char- 
acter. Of  course,  with  the  general  installation  of 
crystallizers  in  Louisiana  factories,  a  greater  per- 
centage of  96  sugars  are  now  made  with  but  little  or 
no  wash  water  used  in  the  centrifugals.  However, 
there  is  still  a  large  amount  of  washed  Louisiana  96 
test  sugars  which,  as  a  rule,  tend  to  behave  in  storage 
very  much  as  the  plantation  granulated  and  must  de- 
pend upon  freedom  from  moisture  to  prevent  them 
from  deteriorating.  We  know,  for  example,  that  any 
white  sugar  maintains  its  polarization  in  storage  not 
by  virtue  of  any  protective  film,  but  almost  entirely 
by  its  actual  dryness  and  its  lack  of  hygroscopic  in- 
gredients in  its  composition.  It  is  only  its  immediate 
and  persistent  capacity  for  maintaining  its  dry  con- 
dition that  makes   it  a   safe  commodity  for  storage. 

Too  often  the  attitude  of  the  owner  or  the  pur- 
chaser of  sugars,  especially  white  sugars,  whether 
they  be  plantation  granulated  or  refined,  is  that  if 
there  is  any  chance  or  hazard  connected  therewith, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  mitigate  it. 
That  is  to  say  the  commodity  either  maintains  its 
polarization  or  it  deteriorates  and  nothing  can  be 
done  to  prevent  the  latter,  nor  can  anything  be  done 
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to  remedy  it  once  it  has  actually  started  in  the 
warehouse. 

This  latter  view  should  be  qualified  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  cost  of  handling  this  sugar  is  regarded 
as  greater  than  the  losses  to  be  incurred  from  its  de- 
terioration. This,  however,  is  often  an  erroneous 
view,  for  if  the  sugars  are  subjected  to  frequent  and 
continuous  inspection,  steps  can  be  taken  which  will 
greatly  reduce  the  losses  without  incurring  a  pro- 
hibitive expense  in  so  doing.  At  this  particular  time 
and  under  the  particular  conditions  existing  in  the 
market  which  has  necessitated  the  holding  of  such 
a  large  amount  of  Louisiana  sugars  in  warehouses, 
it  is  important  for  a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  var- 
ious warehouses  in  which  this  material  is  now  being 
held.  It  is  very  possible  that  all  of  the  warehouses 
now  being  used  for  sugar  storage  are  suitable  for 
that  purpose,   although  this   is   extremely   unlikely. 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  observe  some 
very  severe  cases  of  deterioration  of  refined  sugars 
in  some  of  the  larger  warehouses  in  the  New  Orleans 
district.  During  the  summer  months  there  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary  for  the  outside  air  to  be  completely 
excluded  when  the  humidity  is  high,  and  it  is  also 
essential  that  there  be  some  method  of  controlling 
the  humidity  of  the  interior  so  that  it  can  be  main- 
tained at  the  proper  levels. 

It  is  essential  also  to  have  facilities  for  airing  the 
interior  of  the  warehouses  on  days  when  the  humid- 
ity of  the  outside  air  is  lower  than  that  on  the  inside. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  have  facilities  to  heat  the  in- 
terior of  the  buildings,  especially  at  night  and  on  wet 
days  so  that  a  temperature  of  a  few  degrees  above 
that  of  the  outside  can  be  maintained.  On  dry  days 
the  heat  can  be  shut  off  and  the  warehouse  doors 
or  windows  opened  for  ventilation. 

The  height  of  the  stacks  in  the  worehouses  has  also 
a  great  influence  upon  the  keeping  qualities  of  the 
sugars  and  the  general  experience  has  been  that 
sugars  will  keep  better  when  facilities  are  provided 
for  ventilation  beneath  and  above  the  stacks.  Ideal 
warehousing  conditions  for  sugars,  either  96  test  or 
white  sugars,  must  have  the  following  provisions, 
namely: 

(1)  A   height   not  exceeding    16  to    18   bags. 

(2)  A  clearance  of  from  4  to  6  inches  between 
the  floor  of  the  warehouse  and  the  first  tier  of 
bags. 

(3)  A  clearance  of  at  least  4  to  5  feet  between  the 
top  of  the  stacks  and  the  ceiling. 

(4)  Adequate  aisles  through  the  house  so  that 
the  squares  will  not  be  in  too  large  blocks,  so 
as    to    provide   ventilation    between    the    stacks. 

(5)  Natural  facilities  for  admission  of  sunlight 
and   illumination  from   the  outside. 

Where  concrete  floors  are  in  direct  contact  with 
the  ground  it  is  very  important  to  use  insulating  ma- 
terial to  prevent  the  penetration  of  dampness  into 
the  house.  In  other  words,  a  warehouse  for  the 
storage  of  sugars  should,  as  a  minimum,  provide  con- 
ditions for  maintaining  a  surrounding  atmosphere 
that  varies  very  slightly  in  humidity  regardless  of 
humidity  changes   of  the  outside  atmosphere. 

To  determine  whether  a  sugar  will  keep  indefinite- 
ly at  any  degree  of  temperature  and  humidity  it  is 
not  sufficient  merely  to  know  whether  the  sugar 
conforms  to  the  "Factor  ol   Safety"  01 
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has    shown    that    the    keeping    quality    of 


any  sugar  depends  not  only  upon  the  conformation 
to  the  above  factor  but  also  upon  its  degree  of  infec- 
tion with  organisms  capable  of  inducing  its  deter- 
ioration. As  he  has  pointed  out  a  sugar  may  con- 
form to  this  factor  and  yet  undergo  deterioration 
if  it  contains  an  excessive  number  of  deteriorative 
microorganisms.  This  would  indicate,  perhaps  that 
the  initial  deterioration  probably  takes  place  in  a 
film  of  molasses  too  concentrated  to  admit  of  the 
development  of  micro-organisms  but  which  still  ad- 
mits of  enzyme  action.  The  high  concentration  of 
micro-organisms  might  liberate  sufficient  invertase 
to  induce  inversion  and  the  increase  of  reducing 
sugar  would  tend  to  increase  the  absorption  of  mois- 
ture from  the  atmosphere.  Hence,  under  these  con- 
ditions deterioration  might  be  initiated  under  ware- 
house conditions  that  would  otherwise  be  considered 
ideal  for  the  purpose  of  sugar  storage.  For  exam 
pie,  Kopeloff  (loc.  cit.)  observed  deterioration  in  96 
test  sugars  having  a  factor  of  as  low  as  .23  where 
the  number  of  micro-organisms  per  gram  attained  a 
value  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  thousand  per 
gram,  while  samples  of  the  same  sugars  with  only 
one  hundred  per  gram  did  not  deteriorate  even  where 
the   "Factor   of   Safety"   was    as   high    as    .42. 

So  much  for  the  appraisal  of  the  suitableness  of 
sugars  for  indefinite  periods  of  storage  under  any 
given  conditions  of  humidity  to  which  these  products 
would  like  to  be  subjected  in  warehouses.  What  is 
of  more  importance  at  the  present  time  is  what  might 
be  done  to  minimize  the  losses  that  would  occur 
in  any  warehouse  where  it  is  found  that  deteriora- 
tion is  already  in  progress.  The  cost  of  handling 
large  volumes  of  sugar  in  warehouses  is  very  great 
as  it  consumes  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labor, 
however,  it  is  very  important  to  make  frequent  in- 
spections of  sugars  throughout  warehouses,  especially 
in  those  stacks  facing  the  elevator  shafts,  or  ven- 
tilators, or  windows,  or  in  the  areas  immediately  ad- 
jacent thereto. 

The  first  stages  of  deterioration  can  most  often  be 
observed  in  feeling  the  edges  of  the  bags  to  note  if 
there  is  any  indication  of  softness  from  moisture. 
With  96  test  sugar  it  is  often  observed  that  the  ex- 
terior of  the  sacks  feel  damp  and  the  contents  un- 
usually soft  and  the  writer  has  observed  frequently 
that  when  this  condition  obtains  it  may  be  shortly 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  moist  areas  on  the 
sacks. 

It  has  generally  been  found  that  deterioration 
usually  proceeds  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior  of 
the  sugar  in  the  bags.  Kopeloff,  (loc.  cit.)  however, 
observed  that,  as  a  rule,  there  was  a  larger  concen- 
tration of  micro-organisms  in  the  middle  of  the  bag 
than  at  the  surface,  but  this  was  correlated  with  the 
observation  that  there  was  a  greater  loss  of  moisture 
from  the  surface  which  would  explain  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  in  the  interior  arc  more  suitable  for 
microbial   development. 

It  is  quite  practicable  to  take  precautionary  meas- 
ures in  a  warehouse  where  deterioration  has  already 
begun,  provided  that  these  remedial  measures  can 
be  initiated  promptly.  If  they  are  delayed  the  con- 
dition may  spread  so  rapidly  that  nothing  can  be 
done  except  to  remove  all  sugars  undergoing  de- 
terioration  and   melt    them    as   rapidly   as   possible. 

The  use  of  special  air  conditioning  facilities  for 
refined  sugar  warehouses  is  becoming  more  and 
more  common,  but  the  existence  of  such  facilities  in 
the    ordinary   96    test    storage   warehouses    are    rather 
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ARE  YOU  MISSING  A  BET? 

OR  DO  YOU  FERTILIZE  YOUR  CANE  WITH 


'Aero'  Cyanamid 


SUGAR  CANE  requires  large  amounts  of  Nitrogen  for  normal 

growth. 

NITROGEN —without  Lime-increases  soil  acidity,  which  re- 
duces cane  yields. 

'AERO7  CYANAMID  is  Nitrogen  with  Lime.    It  supplies  more 

Nitrogen;  in  a  better  chemical  condition;  and  at 
no  greater  cost. 

MOST  Louisiana  Cane  Growers  know  that  'AERO'  CYANAMID 

is  the  best  and  most  economical  fertilizer  for 
Cane. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  GET  WISE,  TOO? 

USE  'AERO'  CYANAMID 


22%  Nitrogen 


70%  Hydrated  Lime 


For  prices,  shipping  instructions,  and  other  information, 
write   or   phone   our    representative,    H.    R.    Kelly,    1805 
Coliseum  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.      Tel.  JAckson   1469 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID  COMPANY 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Cyanamid  is  NITROGEN  plus  LIME 
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rare.  The  reason  for  their  general  adoption  in  re- 
finers warehouses  is  due  to  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining warehouse  stock  in  a  free  running  and  non- 
cohesive  condition.  Where  such  facilities  are  not 
available  refined  sugars  in  large  stacks  will  invar- 
iably cake  and  require  special  treatment  to  recondition 
them  for  the  trade.  In  time,  no  doubt,  most  of  the  Lou- 
isiana factories  will  adopt  such  a  system  for  the  stor- 
age of  96  test  sugars  as  well  as  plantation  granulated. 
This  year  should  afford  an  excellent  test  of  the 
keeping  qualities  of  Louisiana  sugars,  both  raw  and 
plantation  granulated,  under  the  conditions  of  stor- 
age existing  in  this  State.  However,  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  the  sugars  now  in  storage  be  exam- 
ined frequently  and  that  samples  be  taken  at  regular 
intervals  to  detect  any  tendency  towards  deterioration. 
1.  Kopeloff,  Nicholas;  Perkins,  H.  Z.  E. ;  and  Welcome 
C.  J. ;  Journal  of  Agricultural  Research,  Vol.  XX  No.  8,  Jan 
15,  1921.  "Further  Studies  in  the  Deterioration  of  Sugars  in 
Storage"  Page  037.  (Contribution  from  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment    Station.) 
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Senator  Ellender's  Bill  Approved 


{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the  United 
States  Senate  reported  favorably  and  unanimously  the 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  which 
provides   as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  in  the  administration  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  the  proportionate  share  (expressed 
in  terms  of  planted  acreage)  for  any  farm,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  302  of  such  Act,  of  the  quantity  of  the 
crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  for  the  calendar 
years  1939  and  1940  required  to  be  processed  to 
enable  the  area  in  which  such  crop  of  sugar  beets 
or  sugarcane  is  grown  to  meet  the  quota  (and  pro- 
vide a  normal  carry-over  inventory)  shall  be  so  fixed 
or  adjusted  that  the  share  of  such  crop  for  such 
farm  shall  be  an  amount  not  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  share  of  the    1938  crop  for  such  farm." 

The  legislative  procedure  for  this  Ellender  bill  is 
that  it  must  await  its  turn  on  the  calendar  of  meas- 
ures for  consideration  by  the  Senate.  Senator  Ellen- 
der will  most  probably  press  for  early  action  based 
on  the  emergency  nature  of  his  proposal,  because  the 
cultivation  period  for  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana  has 
arrived  and  whatever  adjustments  of  acreage  in 
sugar  cane  which  are  to  be  made  for  the  1939  crop, 
must  be  made  definite  very  soon  otherwise  it  will 
be  too  late. 

Assuming  that  the  Senate  acts  favorably  on  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee,  the  El- 
lender bill  will  then  be  sent  to  the  House  for  action, 
where  it  will  first  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
procedure  there  will  be  very  much  the  same  as  it  is 
in  the  Senate.  Should  the  House  act  favorably. 
without  changing  any  of  the  provisions,  then  the  bill 
will  be  sent  to  the  President  for  signature.  If  the 
House  should  make  any  change  in  the  Ellender  bill 
then  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  bill  to  be  referred 
to  a  Conference  Committee  for  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences. 

Senator  Ellender  has  made  a  very  strong  fight  for 
his  bill  and  it  is  very  encouraging  to  see  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made. 
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Mosaic  Disease 


By  E.  C.  Simon,  Assistant  Sugarcane  Invest! 
'This  Paper  has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 

At  this  time  all  sugar  cane  growers  are  very  much 
ipset  because  of  the  rulings  of  the  Sugar  Section 
vhich  require,  in  effect,  that  large  acreage  reduc- 
:ions  be  made  in  the  1939  and  1940  crops  to  keep 
Louisiana  sugar  production  in  line  with  present  allo- 
tted quotas.  The  writer  recognizes  the  fact  that 
his  has  tended  to  cause  growers  to  plan  their  opera- 
ions  more  on  a  year-to-year  basis  because  of  cir- 
:umstances  beyond  their  control.  It  is  not  con- 
livable  that  the  present  conditions  can  long  exist 
without  some  readjustments  by  Congress  more  favor- 
ible  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  unless,  of 
:ourse,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Administration  now 
n   power  in   Washington   to  bankrupt   it. 

In  writing  this  paper  the  writer  is  assuming  that 
dthough  1939  and  1940  look  very  gloomy,  eventually 
:he  industry  will  be  allowed  to  operate  under  a  more 
practical  set-up  than  now  exists.  When  that  time 
:omes,  we  want  to  progress  from  our  present  level 
without  having  lost  any  of  the  great  gains  that  have 
iteen   made   in   the   past   thirteen   years. 

In  1926  sugar  production  in  Louisiana  reached  a 
ow  of  47,166  short  tons  and  the  sugar  industry  was 
aankrupt.  Through  intensive  investigational  work 
3f  the  U.S.D.A.  and  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
:he  leaders  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  new 
varieties  of  sugar  cane  have  been  placed  under 
rommercial  cultivation.  These  have  raised  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  to  a  record  high,  with  a  crop  of 
nearly  500,000  short  tons  of  sugar  for  the  past  grind- 
ing season.  The  varietal  set-up  as  it  now  exists  is 
an  excellent  one,  lor  canes  now  under  cultivation 
are  available  for  all  sections  of  the  sugar  district  and 


gator,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Contact  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League). 
all  soil  types,  and  they  include  extremely  early  ma- 
turing varieties  and  one  excellent  windrowing  cane. 
It  is  not  felt  that  the  research  job  is  complete,  nor 
that  it  ever  will  be.  There  are  still  many  problems 
to  be  solved  and  it  is  hoped  that  better  varieties  than 
some  now  grown  may  be  secured.  Research  work- 
ers are  trying  as  hard  now  as  they  have  in  the  past 
to  solve  the  many  problems  that  are  continually 
arising. 

Progress  has  been  very  rapid  in  securing  better 
varieties  than  the  P.O.J,  canes,  which  were  intro- 
duced at  the  time  the  "noble"  canes  failed,  as  a 
stop  gap  until  they  themselves  could  be  replaced  by 
superior  canes.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  in 
the  future  such  rapid  progress  cannot  be  expected 
because  the  standards  have  been  raised  so  high  that 
they  are  hard  even  to  equal.  Barring  the  appear- 
ance of  a  "super  cane",  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  varieties  released  for  commercial  plantings  in  the 
future  will  be  more  or  less  in  the  class  of  secondary 
canes,  or  canes  better  adapted  to  certain  localized 
conditions  than  some  of  those  now  under  commercial 
cultivation.  In  other  words,  irom  time  to  time  a 
partial  replacement  of  present  commercial  varieties 
will  take  place.  The  writer  does  not  mean  to  infer 
that  canes  superior  to  some,  if  not  all,  of  those  now 
under  commercial  cultivation  may  not  eventually  be 
secured,  but  he  believes  that  progress  will  not  be  as 
rapid    as    it   has    been    in   the   past. 

The  present  sugar  cane  varietal  set-up  is  an  ex- 
cellent one,  and  every  grower  should  do  all  that  he 
can  to  keep  it  so.  Through  research  work  great 
things  have  been  accomplished,  but  the  time  comes 
when    research    workers    must    be    supported    by    the 
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growers  themselves,  and  that  time  has  come  in  the 
Louisiana    sugar   district. 

Fortunately,  many  of  the  serious  diseases  to  which 
sugar  cane  is  susceptible  are  not  present  in  Louis- 
iana, and,  it  is  hoped  that  those  diseases  that  do  not 
occur  here  can  be  kept  out  through  the  plant  quar- 
antine system  of  the  U.S.D.A.  There  do  occur  in 
Louisiana  the  major  diseases,  red  rot,  root  rot.  the 
growth  failure  complex,  mosaic,  and  chlorotic  streak, 
as  well  as  several  minor  diseases  which  will  not 
be  mentioned,   since  they  usually  cause  little  damage. 

With  the  diseases  red  rot,  root  rot,  and  the  growth 
failure  complex,  the  sugar  cane  grower  can  do  little 
except  to  select  for  planting  purposes  seed  cane  that 
is  the  healthiest  and  the  most  nearly  free  from 
borer  damage  that  he  has.  Diseases  of  this  type 
require  the  work  of  trained  pathologists,  agronomists, 
ami  entomologists,  who  must  select  varieties  com- 
mercially resistant  and  ascertain  on  what  soils  and 
under  what  conditions  these  diseases  or  combina- 
tions of  them  do  the  most  damage  so  thai  the 
plainer  can  be  guided  in  utilizing  the  available  var- 
iclies    lo    the    best    advantage. 

While  mosaic  disease  and  chlorotic  streak  must 
also  be  studied  intensively  by  trained  specialists, 
these  diseases  are  visible  and  anyone  with  good 
eyesight  can  soon  learn  to  recognize  mosaic  disease 
and,  with  some  training,  chlorotic  streak  disease. 
In  combatting  these  two  diseases  the  individual  cane 
mower    can    do    more    to    help    keep    them    under    con- 


trol than  can  the  research  workers,  for  research 
workers  are  relatively  few,  while  there  are  thousands 
of  cane  growers. 

Quite  a  great  deal  is  known  about  mosaic  disease 
as  it  has  been  present  in  Louisiana  for  many  years 
and  much  work  has  been  done  on  it  by  the  research 
workers  of  the  U.S.D.A.  and  the  Louisiana  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  as  well  as  by  some  of  the 
larger  plantation  units.  Very  little  is  known  about 
chlorotic  streak  disease  because  it  was  first  noticed 
in  this  state  only  a  short  time  ago.  Information  on 
chlorotic  streak  must  be  secured  from  countries  such 
as  Australia,  where  the  disease  has  been  present  for 
some   time. 

Mosaic  disease  is  a  virus  disease.  The  virus,  or 
infective  principle,  is  transmitted  by  sucking  insects 
such  as  the  corn  aphid  and  some  of  the  other  leaf 
sucking  insects  found  on  sugar  cane,  corn,  and  other 
grasses.  Chlorotic  streak  disease  is  also  believed 
to  be  a  virus  disease,  somewhat  similar  to  mosaic 
disease  in  its  method  of  transmission,  but  little  is 
actually  known  about  it  except  that  it  spreads  from 
stool  to  stool  of  sugar  cane  in  the  field,  and  that 
some  varieties  appear  to  be  more  susceptible  than 
others.  A  review  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  re- 
search workers  (U.S.D.A.,  state,  and  private),  about 
mosaic  disease  gives   the  following  information: 

The  Susceptibility  of  Varieties  to  Infection 
by  Mosaic  Disease 

There  is  considerable  variability  in  the  ease  with 
which  different  varieties  become  infected;  some  be- 
come infected  very  easily  and  the  disease  spreads 
rapidly;  others  become  infected  much  less  easily  and 
the  increase  of  the  disease  in  a  field  during  the  grow- 
ing season  is   relatively  slow. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  varieties 
which  were  not  easily  infected  at  one  time  have  in- 
creased   in    susceptibility. 

In  very  susceptible  varieties  like  Co.  281  (which 
showed  no  mosaic  disease  at  all  when  first  introduced 
into  Louisiana),  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  increase 
ol  the  disease  in  a  field  to  gain  from  extremely  little 
to  as   high   as  60  percent  in  a   single   growing  season. 

At  the  present  time  the  spread  of  the  disease  in 
Co.  290  is  somewhat  slower  than  in  Co.  281.  al- 
though there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  this  rate 
of  spread  is  increasing.  Although  the  spread  of 
the  disease  in  Co.  290  is  somewhat  slower  than  it 
is  in  Co.  281,  it  still  is  rapid  when  compared  to 
some  of  the  relatively  resistant  varieties  such  as  C. 
P.  28-11.  C.  P.  28-19,  C.  P.  29-520.  C.  P.  807,  and 
C.  P. 29-116.  These  canes  are  not  very  susceptible  to 
infection  at  the  present  time  and  mosaic  disease  spreads 
relatively  slowly  in   them  during  the  growing  season. 

Conditions    Favorable    for    the    Spread    of 
Mosaic  Disease 

It  is  known  that  mosaic  disease  does  not  spread 
as  rapidly  in  some  areas  as  in  others,  although  the 
explanation  is  not  yet  known  definitely.  The  out- 
standing examples  are  certain  areas  in  Avoyelles 
and  the  northernmost  portions  ol  the  sugar  district,  and 
some  of  the  muck  soils  ol  the  bower  Coast  region. 
These  areas  have  invariably  shown  less  mosaic  spread 
than   many   ol   the  other  areas  ol    the  sugar  belt. 

Ordinarily,  mosaic  disease  spreads  less  rapidly  in 
stubble  cane  than  in  plant  cane.  The  disease  spreads 
less  under  conditions  which  are  not  best  adapted  to 
cane  growth;  lor  example,  the  Spread  on  "black  lands" 
has  usually  been  found  to  be  less  than  on  the  lighter 
soil    types   which   are   more   favorable   to  cane   growth! 
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Reduction    in    Yields    by    Mosaic    Disease 

It  is  known  that  mosaic  disease  causes  losses  in 
yields.  Such  losses  have  been  reported  from  many 
sugar  producing  countries  throughout  the  world.  In 
1937,  the  Pathologists  of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  made  plantings  with  seed  cane 
infected  with  mosaic  disease,  in  comparison  with 
mosaic-free  seed  cane.  They  found  the  following 
reduction  in  yields  caused  by  the  disease. 
PLANT  CANE 


Variety 


Percentage 
Reduction 
in  Tonnage 


Co.  290 


29.7% 


C.P.  28-11 
Co.  281 


18.5% 
8.9% 


C.P.  29-320       2.9% 


This  variety  does  not  "throw 
off"  the  disease  but  neither  does 
it    become    infected    readily. 

Ditto 
This     variety    does     not    "throw 
off"  the  disease  and  at  the  same 
time   contracts   it   readily. 
Even    when    infected    seed    cane 
is    used,    the   disease    is    "thrown 
off"   to   a    considerable    extent. 
Ditto 

The  following  data  illustrate  the  manner  in  which 
the  several  varieties  acted  at  Baton  Rouge  during 
1937.  (Data  from  the  Department  of  Plant  Path- 
ology,   Louisiana    Agricultural    Experiment    Station.) 

Per  cent  Infection   with   Mosaic  Disease 


C.P.  28-19 


1.7% 


Seed  Cant 

•  Free 

Seed  Cane  100% 

Variety 

From    M 

osaic 

Infected   with   Mosaic 

5/27/37 

8/10/37 

5/27/37           8/10/37 

C.P.  28-11 

0.0 

6.7 

98.3             98.3 

C.P.  28-19 

0.0 

2.6 

50.8            50.8 

C.P.  29-320 

0.0 

0.0 

46.4            23.5 

Co.  281 

5.6 

36.4 

100.0           100.0 

Co.  290 

0.0 

11,9 

100.0          100.0 

Strains  of  the  Mosaic  Disease 

Several  strains  of  sugar  cane  mosaic  disease  have 
been  demonstrated  to  be  present  in  Louisiana.  Two 
of  these  strains  are  usually  classed  together  and  are 
called  green  mosaic,  though  the  strains  differ  in  viru- 
lence; a  third  more  virulent  strain  is  classed  as  yel- 
low or  severe  mosaic. 

The  green  mosaic  strains  are  capable  of  causing 
sizeable  reductions  in  yields  in  susceptible  varieties, 
while  the  yellow  strain  is  extremely  virulent  and 
causes  great  damage  to  susceptible  varieties.  In  the 
seedling  plots  at  Baton  Rouge  an  occasional  seedling 
is  found  to  be  very  susceptible  to  the  yellow  strain; 
such  a  seedling  has  stunted,  sickly  looking  stalks. 
It  is  fortunate  that  so  far  the  yellow  strain  of  mosaic 
disease  has  spread  slowly  and  can  be  practically 
eliminated  from   the  fields   with   little  trouble. 

Summary  of  Work  That  Has  Been  Done  on  a 
Field   Basis 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  Mississippi  River 
area  of  the  sugar  district  by  Godchaux  Sugars  Inc., 
The  South  Coast  Company,  The  Realty  Operators, 
and  several  other  plantation  units.  Most  of  the 
work  has  been  done  with  the  variety  Co.  281.  Re- 
sults obtained  have  been  only  fairly  satisfactory  with 
this  variety.  Co.  281  contracts  the  disease  very 
readily  and  the  disease   usually   spreads   rapidly   in   it. 

Except  in  St.  Mary  Parish,  not  a  great  deal  of 
work  has  been  done  on  the  variety  Co.  290.  This 
variety  does  not  contract  the  disease  nearly  so 
readily  as  does  Co.  281,  and  to  date  the  disease  has 
not  spread  as  rapidly  in  it  as  in  Co.  281.  Results  of 
efforts  to  control  mosaic  in  Co.  290  in  St.  Mary 
Parish   have   been   very   encouraging. 


So  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  ascertain, 
little  work  has  been  done  in  controlling  mosaic  dis- 
ease throughout  the  sugar  district  as  a  whole,  exclud- 
ing the  areas  mentioned  above  and  the  Avoyelles  area. 

Even  in  the  areas  mentioned,  very  little  work  has 
been  done  on  the  varieties  C.P.  28-11,  C.P.  28-19, 
C.P.  29-320,  C.P.  807,  and  C.P.  29-116.  All  of  these 
are  varieties  which,  so  far,  have  not  contracted  the 
disease  readily,  and  in  which  the  disease  has  spread 
but    slowly. 

Results  with  Co.  281  have  been  rather  discour- 
aging in  the  Mississippi  River  area  of  the  sugar  dis- 
trict, but  in  Avoyelles  and  the  northern  portion  of 
the  sugar  district  it  has  been  possible  to  rogue  Co. 
281  seed  cane  plots,  and  seed  cane  commercially  free 
of  mosaic  has  been  secured  for  planting. 

Results  with  Co.  290  have  been  encouraging,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  done  consider- 
able work  with  this  variety  that  seed  cane  plots  can 
be  rogued  and  seed  cane  commercially  free  of  mosaic 
can    be    secured    for   planting. 

Work  done  on  other  commercial  varieties  has 
shown  that,  so  far,  these  canes  can  be  successfully 
rogued  in  seed  cane  plots  and  seed  cane  commercially 
free  of  mosaic  disease   secured  for  planting. 

What  Are  We  Going  to  Do  About  It 

As  the  writer  views  it,  the  situation  could  per- 
haps be  handled  satisfactorily,  were  it  not  for  the 
necessity  of  retaining  Co.  281  as  a  field  variety.  It 
is  at  the  present  time  the  only  cane  we  have  that 
keeps  in  the  windrow  in  such  a  manner  that  grinding 
seasons  can  be  prolonged  into  January  with  little  fear 
of  heavy  losses.'  Until  Co.  281  can  be  replaced  as 
a  field  variety  there  does  not  seem  much  hope  of 
eliminating  this  constant  source  of  mosaic  infection 
in  the  fields.  However,  if  the  sugar  growers  will  try 
to  keep  mosaic  disease  from  spreading  to  their  other 
varieties  by  rogueing  (cutting  out  and  destroying) 
the  diseased  stools  from  those  plots  that  are  to  be 
used  for  planting  material,  in  the  course  of  time  it  is 
possible  that  a  variety  as  good  or  better  than  Co. 
281  may  be  secured  to  replace  it  and  to  eliminate 
this  source  of  infection.  The  sugar  cane  grower,  and 
the  sugar  cane  grower  alone,  must  keep  his  own 
fields  as  free  of  mosaic  disease  as  possible.  That 
is  his  responsibility  and  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
research   worker. 

The  following  outline  is  suggested  as  a  basis  for 
trial  by  the  individual  sugar  cane  grower.  It  should 
be  changed  by  each  grower  to  fit  his  individual  plan- 
tation  conditions. 

1.  If  you  do  not  know  what  mosaic  disease  looks 
like,  ask  your  County  Agent  to  show  it  to  you  and 
tell  you  something  about  it;  or,  ask  the  sugar  factory 
manager  to  whom  your  cane  is  shipped.  If  you 
already  know  what  the  disease  looks  like,  well  and 
good;  if  you  don't,  find  out.  Remember  that  if  you 
don't  know  what  mosaic  disease  looks  like,  you  are 
not  the  only  one,  as  there  are  thousands  of  others 
like  you  who  are  also  growing  sugar  cane  in  Louis- 
iana. Learn  to  detect  mosaic  disease  in  the  field 
yourself  so  that  you  will  know  what  you  are  doing 
and   won't  waste  your  time  on   useless   work. 

2.  Figure  how  much  land  you  expect  to  use  this 
fall  for  seed  cane  purposes  in  the  several  varieties 
that  you  are  going  to  plant.  Allow  yourself  more 
acreage  than  you  expect  to  use.  For  your  seed  plots. 
try  to  select  fields  that  are  as  far  away  from  Co.  281  as 
possible.    If  possible,   use  plant  cane  and  not  stubble. 

3.  Do    most    of    your    roeueiiiLr    work    on    varieties 
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such  as  C.P.  28-19,  C.P.  28-11,  C.P.  29-320,  C.P. 
807,  C.P.  29-116  and  Co.  290,  for  on  these  canes  we 
believe  that  you  can  secure  satisfactory  results. 
Do  not  waste  too  much  time  on  Co.  281  unless  you 
find  out  that  your  Co.  281  does  not  have  much 
mosaic  in  it,  or  unless  you  are  in  a  section  of  the 
state  where  seed  cane  plots  can  be  rogued  commer- 
cially free  of  the  disease. 

4.  Begin  rogueing  your  fields  while  the  cane  is 
small  as  there  is  not  so  much  cane  to  look  over  then. 
Go  through  your  seed  plots  three  times  during  the 
season,  the  first  time  about  the  middle  of  April;  the 
second  time  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  third  time 
in  July  or  August.  Take  out  with  a  sharp  shovel 
the  entire  stools  showing  mosaic  disease  and  remove 
these  from  the  field.  The  work  does  not  go  fast, 
but  one  man  should  be  able  to  cover  from  one-half  to 
an  acre  per  day  in  the  early  rogueings,  though  much 
less  in  the  July  or  August  one  as  cane  is  large  then. 

5.  Don't  hesitate  to  rogue  out  all  suspicious  stools 
even  though  they  don't  look  like  mosaic,  for  if 
chlorotic  streak  disease  is  present  in  your  area  you 
can  rogue  it  out  of  your  seed  cane  plots  at  the  same 
time   you   rogue   the   mosaic   stools. 

6.  If  your  Co.  281  is  too  badly  infected  with  mo- 
saic disease  to  justify  an  effort  to  rogue  your  seed 
cane  plots  clean,  secure  enough  disease  free  cane 
from  some  other  farm  to  plant  a  seed  plot.  This 
seed  plot  should  be  placed  as  far  away  from  diseased 
canes   as  is  possible. 

Your  County  Agent  is  able  to  teach  you  to  recog- 
nize the  different  strains  of  mosaic  disease,  call  on  him 
for  this  information  and  he  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 
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Collaboration  Invited 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  wishes  all  the  members  of  the  League 
to  know  that  advice  and  suggestions  as  to  the  work 
of  the  Committee,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the 
changes  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  that  are  consid- 
ered advisable,  will  be  welcome.  The  Committee 
will  shortly  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  bill  to  be 
introduced  in  Congress  designed  to  give  the  Louis- 
iana sugar  industry  a  chance  to  survive  and  work 
out  its  own  destiny  and  constructive  suggestions, 
which  may  be  made  to  either  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Mr.  W.  F.  Giles,  Adeline,  La.,  or  to  any 
member  of  the  Committee  individually,  are  solicited. 
Suggestions  should  be   made  at  once. 

The  Legislative  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane   League  consists  of: 


W.  F.  Giles,  Chairman 
Frank  L.  Barker 
Leon    Landry 
Clarence   Savoie 
R.   H.   Chadwick 
Dubourg  Thibaut 
W.   C.   Kemper 
Percy  A.   Lemann 
Charles  A.  Farwell 


Adeline,    La. 
Lockport,    La. 
New    Iberia,    La. 
Belle    Rose,    La. 
Bayou  Goula,  La. 
Donaldsonville,   La. 
Franklin,  La. 
Donaldsonville,  La. 
Whitney    Bldg., 
New  Orleans,   La. 


Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 
Association  Meets  April  20th 

The  Agricultural  Section  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists  Association  will  have  its  annual 
spring  meeting  on  April  20th.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  at  the  new  LTnited  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Sugar  Laboratory  at  the  Experimental  Sta- 
tion in  Houma  La.  at  9:00  A.  M.  The  Agricultural 
Section  invites  all  persons  interested  in  field  prob- 
lems of  the  sugar  industry  to  attend  and  participate 
in  this  meeting,  at  which  the  problems  of  the  grow- 
ers will  be  discussed.  The  discussions  will  cover 
Agronomy,  Pathology,  Entomology,  Varieties,  Farm 
Practices    and   Farm   Machinery. 


CONFERENCE    ROOM 

THE     AMERICAN     SUGAR     CANE     LEAGUE 
TAKES     PEEASIRE     IN     OFFERING     A     COMFORTABLE 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE  ROOM 
to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  oecasion  to  use  it. 
Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may  thus  be  held  in  a 
secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  is  sometimes 
preferable  to  using:  the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring-  par- 
ties. No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your    convenience. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,    La. 


Raceland    Factory 
Raceland,     La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 


Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 

Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 


MAIN   OFFICE 

11th    Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New    Orleans.    La. 
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The  Light  Breaks  Through 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  there  has  occurred  in  Congress  a  remarkable  manifestation  of  determina- 
tion, loyalty  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  and  parliamentary  skill. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender's  Bill,  S.69,  which  was  introduced  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  January  4th,  1939,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  was  brought  out  of  the  Committee  with  a  favorable  report  on  March  I Oth, 
and  on  March  23d  it  was  brought  up  by  Senator  Ellender  in  the  Senate  and  was  passed  without  an  opposing  vote. 

The  text  of  Senator  Ellender's  Bill  is  very  brief,  but  it  says  a  great  deal.  We  print  it  in  full,  as  amended  and  passed 
by  the  Senate,  as  follows: 

A  BILL  relating  to  the  apportionment  of  shares  of  the  sugar  crop  for  1939  and  1940. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  in  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  the  proportionate  share  (expressed  in  terms  of 
planted  acreage)  for  any  farm,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  302  of  such 
Act,  of  the  quantity  of  the  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  for  the  calendar  years  1939  and  1940  required  to  be  pro- 
cessed to  enable  the  area  in  which  such  crop  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  is  grown  to  meet  the  quota  (and  provide  a 
normal  carry-over  inventory)  shall  be  so  fixed  or  adjusted  that  the  share  of  such  crop  for  such  farm  shall  be  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  amount  of  the  share  of  the  1938  crop  for  such  farm. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  201 .  The  Secretary  shall  determine  for  each  calendar  year  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  consumers  in  the  continental  United  States;  such  determinations  shall  be  made  during  the  month  of 
December  in  each  year  for  the  succeeding  calendar  year  and  at  such  other  times  during  such  calendar  year  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  such  requirements.  In  making  such  determinations  the  Secretary  shall  use 
as  a  basis  the  quantity  of  direct-consumption  sugar  distributed  for  consumption,  as  indicated  by  official  statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  during  the  twelve-month  period  ending  October  31  next  preceding  the  calendar 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  being  made,  and  shall  ma\e  allowances  for  a  deficiency  or  surplus  in  inven- 
tories of  sugar,  and  changes  in  consumption,  as  computed  from  statistics  published  by  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  respect  to  inventories  of  sugar,  population,  and  demand  conditions." 
Sec.  3.     That  section  202  of  said  Act  shall  be  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  202.  Whenever  a  determination  is  made,  pursuant  to  section  201 ,  of  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  consumers,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  quotas,  or  revise  existing  quotas — 

(a)     For  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  by  prorating  among  such  areas  60  per  centum  of  such  amount  of 
sugar  (but  not  less  than  three  million  seven  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  short  tons)  on  the  following  basis: 
Area  Per  centum 

Domestic  beet  sugar 44.72 

Mainland  cane  sugar 12.31 

Hawaii .    23.25 

Puerto  Rico 19.48 

Virgin  Islands .24 

Provided,   That  of  the  increased  acreage  of  sugar  production  provided  for  by  increased  domestic  produced  sugar, 
six  thousand  acres  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Stale  of  Nevada. 

"(b)  For  foreign  countries,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  prorating  40  per  centum 
of  such  amount  of  sugar  (except,  if  such  amount  oj  sugar  is  less  than  6,682,670  short  tons,  the  excess  o)  such 
amount  over  3,715,000  short  tons)  on  the  following  basis: 

Area  Per  centum 

Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands 34.70 

Cuba .    64.41 

Foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba .89 

In  no  case  shall  the  quota  for  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands  be  less  than  the  duty-free  quota  now 
established  by  the  provisions  of  the  Philippine  Independence  Act. 

"  The  quota  for  foreign  countries  other  than  Cuba  shall  be  prorated  among  such  countries  on  the  basis  of  the 
division  of  the  quota  for  such  countries  made  in  General  Sugar  Quota  Regulations,  Series  4,  Number  I,  issued 
December  12,  1936,  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended." 

Whatever  may  now  befall,  it  is  heartening  to  see  so  splended  an  initial  victory.  It  is  heartening  to  hear  how  the 
rights  and  necessities  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  were  hammered  home  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Senator  Overton 
and  by  Senator  Ellender,  and  to  note  how  there  rallied  to  them  in  quick  succession  so  many  of  the  Senate's  ablest  minds. 
There  can  be  no  question  now  but  that  the  intrinsic  fairness  and  soundness  and  righteousness  of  Louisiana's  position 
on  the  embattled  sugar  question  has  risen  to  the  surface,  as  truth  always  will.  It  has  been  unthinkable  to  us,  in  Louisiana 
for  a  long  time,  that  any  policy  of  repression  towards  an  industry  that  supplies  an  important  food  necessity  which  we  do 
not  produce  sufficiently  in  this  country,  could  be  an  enduring  policy.  The  passage  of  the  Ellender  Bill,  the  debate  on  it. 
the  amazing  unanimity  for  it,  all  show  that  such  a  policy  is  now  regarded  as  unthinkable  elsewhere  as  well  as  here.  No 
man  rises  to  the  high  honor  of  sitting  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  or  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  without  having  in  him  an 
innate  perception  of  what  is  equitable  and  right.  If  he  is  properly  informed  he  can  be  trusted  to  yield  immediately  to  the 
instinct  of  justice.     It  is  lack  of  information,  not  deliberate  intention,  that  sets  the  world's  affairs  awry. 

Louisiana  has,  in  the  Congress,  a  group  of  able  champions  who  may  say,  with  pride  and  confidence,  "thrice  armed 
is  he  who  hath  his  quarrel  just."  They  are  going  forth,  and  have  gone  forth,  to  win  for  their  constituents  the  rights  they 
should  enjoy  and  to  which  they  are  entitled;  the  right  to  engage  in  gainful  occupation,  the  right  to  build  up  and  develop 
their  farms  and  homes,  the  right  to  embrace  the  natural  riches  and  advantages  with  which  the  Almighty  has  surrounded 
all  of  us  and  to  which  the  simple  key  is  work.  No  man  shall  ever  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  use  that  key  for  long  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Senator  Overton,  Senator  Ellender,  Representatives  DeRouen,  Maloney,  Griffith,  Mouton,  Fernandez,  Brooks, 
Mills  and  Allen,  we  salute  you  and  bid  you  Godspeed  as  you  carry  on  the  torch. 
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Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  Addresses  Memorandum  to 

President  Roosevelt 


We  print  below  the  text  of  a  memorandum  recently  submitted  by  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  of  Louisiana 
to  President  Franklin  D.  P.oosevelt,  on  the  subject  of  sugar  and  the  problems  of  the  domestic  sugarcane 
growers.      This   memorandum   was   printed   in    full   in   the  Congressional  Record  of  Mar.  23d.   1939  on  page  4454. 


It  was  thought  by  all  of  us  who  fostered  the  1937 
Sugar  Act  that  sufficient  sugar  would  be  permitted  to 
enter  this  country  so  as  to  supply  the  demand  and 
thereby  cause  the  prices  thereof  to  remain  constant. 
The  Sugar  Division  is  empowered  not  only  to  care  for 
the  welfare  of  the  consumer  but  also  for  that  of  the 
producer.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  had  a  sur- 
plus at  the  end  of  the  last  year  of  over  400,000  tons  of 
sugar  over  and  above  consumption,  the  Department 
established  a  quota  for  the  next  year  far  in  excess  of 
our  consumptive  requirements,  and  in  so  doing  caused 
the  price  of  raws  to  decline  to  the  lowest  figure  in  the 
history  of  sugar.  As  the  result  of  such  a  policy  Colonel 
Batista,  of  Cuba,  visited  this  country  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  a  further  differential  for  Cuba.  His  visit,  together 
with  statements  attributed  to  him  later,  wherein  he  stated 
that  an  accord  had  been  reached  between  his  country  and 
ours  whereby  the  tariff  on  sugar  would  be  reduced  15 
points,    resulted   in   a   further   decline   of    the    sugar   market. 

What  Colonel  Batista,  and  what  the  sugar  people  of 
Louisiana  and  other  sugar-producing  States  desire,  is  a 
fair  price  for  sugar.  When  I  say  fair  price  I  refer  prin- 
cipally to  raws.  A  comparison  of  the  differential  between 
raws  and  refined  sugar  over  the  past  few  years  will  show 
that  the  American  consumers  have  benefited  very  little 
from  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  raw  sugar;  what  has 
happened  is  that  the  decline  in  raw-sugar  prices  has 
taken  away  from  the  American  sugar  producers  the  differ- 
ential, and  the  refiners  have  pocketed  most  of  the 
difference. 

I  took  the  Cuban  tariff  reduction  matter  up  with  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Wallace  and  his  Sugar  Division  on 
several  occasions,  and  later  with  Secretary  of  State  Hull, 
and  I  pointed  out  to  both  of  these  officials  that  what 
Cuba  desires  and  what  the  sugar  producers  of  continental 
United  States  desire,  as  well  as  our  insular  possessions, 
is  a  little  better  price  for  their  sugar,  and  that  could  be 
easily  done  by  simply  having  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture lower  its  sugar-requirements  estimate  so  as  to 
meet  the  actual  demand  of  the  trade.  There  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  law  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Secretary 
should  make  the  quota  too  low,  and  thereby  cause  the 
sugar  price  to  go  too  high,  he  can  immediately  let  the 
bars  down  and  permit  more  sugar  to  enter  the  country. 
Why  not  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  exercise  the 
authority  granted  him  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  and 
protect  the  producers  of  sugar?  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  ample  authority  in  the  law  for  him  to  do  so.  It  is  my 
honest  conviction  that  if  the  State  Department  further 
tinkers  with  Cuba  in  respect  to  the  sugar  tariff,  and 
attempts  to  further  help  Cuba  and  thereby  further  de- 
moralize the  sugar  market  of  continental  United  States, 
the  whole  scheme  of  trade  agreements  may  be  severely 
attacked  and  probably  defeated  when  it  comes  up  for 
renewal  next  year.  I  hesitate  to  attempt  to  discuss  this 
through  memorandum,  but  I  would  like  the  opportunity 
of  going  over  the  proposition  in  person  with  you  Mr. 
President. 

In  connection  with  the  Cuban  Trade  Agreement  that 
is  now  being  considered,  should  Cuba  insist  upon  a  fur- 
ther 15-cent  differential,  why  not  have  the  Department 
to  suggest  a  reduction  of  Cuba's  quota,  in  an  amount  of 
say  200,00(1  tons,  and  lei  thai  quota  lie  distributed  among 
the  continental  producers.  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly 
that  continental  United  States  should  be  permitted  to 
produce  at  least  40  percent  of  our  consumptive  require- 
ments, and,  as  far  ns  T  am  concerned,  I  propose  to  work 
to  thai  end  as  long  as  1  am  in  the  Senate.  In  the  near 
future  I  would  like  to  further  discuss  this  phase  of  the 
question  with  you. 

With  particular  reference  to  Louisiana,  T  have  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  a  resolution  and  a  bill,  copies  of 
which  arc  hereto  attached.  Soon  after  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937  became  effective,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
acting    through    Mr.    Unison,    came    to    Louisiana    and    estab- 


lished farm-acreage  quotas  for  1938.  When  those  quotas 
were  fixed  the  producers  of  sugarcane  felt  that  they  were 
being  fixed  for  a  period  of  3  years,  because,  as  you  may 
know,  sugarcane  is  generally  planted  once  every  3  years 
in  Louisiana.  The  acreage  was  agreed  upon,  and  I  may 
say  that  there  was  a  decided  cut  in  acreage  to  what  was 
planted  in  the  past  as  among  a  large  number  of  growers. 
It  was  agreed  that  no  farm  should  plant  in  excess  of  60 
percent  of  its  available  land  that  was  suitable  for  cane 
culture,  and  a  formula  was  written  out  for  small  and  new 
growers.  The  majority  of  the  producers  were  well  satis- 
fied with  the  determination  made  for  193S.  On  October 
6,  1938,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  acting  through  the 
same  official,  again  came  to  Louisiana  to  fix  the  deter- 
mination of  acreage  for  the  crop  year  of  1939.  At  the 
meeting  it  was  pointed  out  that  over  90  percent  of  the 
sugarcane  had  already  been  planted  for  1939;  but  not- 
withstanding that  fact  the  Department  decided  that  there 
should  be  a  cut  in  Louisiana  acreage  from  what  was 
planted  in  1938.  That  determination  has  caused  consid- 
erable dissatisfaction  among  the  growers  and  resulted  in 
mass  meetings  being  held  throughout  the  sugarcane  dis- 
trict. They  are  striving  all  they  can  to  make  both  ends 
meet  at  this  time,  even  in  the  face  of  much  lower 
prices.  The  prices  for  raw  sugar  are  the  lowest  in  his- 
tory, and  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  has  increased  25 
percent  because  of  better  wages  and  living  quarters  being 
extended  to  employees  under  Government  regulations. 
Under  such  conditions  as  I  have  enumerated  above  an 
industry  is   being   made   to    suffer   unduly. 

My  proposal,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  attached  bill,  is 
simply  to  let  matters  remain  as  they  are;  that  is,  let  the 
first  determination  made  in  1937  for  193S  prevail  and  be 
the  minimum  quotas  for  1939  and  1940,  and  not  force  the 
plowing  up  of  many  acres  of  sugarcane.  If  any  farmer 
has  produced  more  than  the  acreage  allotted  in  1937  for 
1938,  he  of  course  should  be  penalized,  but  as  to  those 
farmers  who  in  good  faith  planted  their  allotted  acreage 
for  1938  and  again  for  1939  in  accord  with  what  they 
thought  was  allotted  them,  I  do  not  believe  they  should 
be  forced  to  destroy  any  of  their  sugarcane.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Department  will  work  out  some  plan,  and  I 
think  it  is  feasible  under  the  law,  whereby  no  sugarcane 
acreage  already  planted,  as  well  as  the  first-  and  second- 
year  stools,   will  be   destroyed. 

I  am  informed  that  because  of  certain  conditions  such 
as  drought,  and  so  forth,  the  beet  producers  of  the  LTnited 
States  have  been  afforded  a  substantial  increase  in  acre- 
age. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  931,000  acres  of 
sugar  beets,  there  was  produced  in  1938  a  bumper  crop 
of  sugar,  which  yielded  almost  200.000  tons  of  sugar  in 
excess  of  the  quota  provided  for  the  best  area,  the  De- 
partment increased  the  acreage  to  1,030,000.  By  the  same 
token,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  could  raise 
the  estimated  acreage  needs  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  pro- 
ducers so  as  not  to  disturb  present  acreage.  True,  we 
have  exceeded  our  quota  for  1938,  but  the  Lord  was  good 
tO'  us  in  that  our  sugar  yields  were  beyond  expectations. 
We  have  not  had  a  storm  in  11  years,  nor  a  severe 
freeze,  but  either  or  both  could  strike  us  next  year  and 
reduce  our  yield   to  half  of  what  it  should  be. 

I  believe  the  Department  should  take  the  above 
facts  into  consideration  in  establishing  our  1939  quotas. 
We  have  had  our  experience  in  the  destruction  of  cotton 
acreage,  pigs,  and  other  products.  The  practice  has 
been  looked  upon  with  much  disfavor.  Sugar  is  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country  in  excess  of  our  consumption,  and 
for  us  to  now  force  the  destruction  of  good  sugarcane 
acreage  that  was  planted  by  farmers  in  good  faith,  would 
in  my  humble  opinion  be  wrong,  and  I  trust  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  work 
out  some  plan  whereby  the  allotment  made  to  sugarcane 
producers  for  1939  and  194(1  will  not  be  less  than  that 
established    for    193S. 
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The  Ellender  Bill 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

When  a  man  has  a  good  cause  and  intelligent 
determination,  he  often  does  the  impossible.  At  the 
time  Senator  Ellender  introduced  his  Bill  on  Janu- 
ary 4th,  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  it  by  Washi- 
ngton or  by  the  other  sugar  areas.  There  were  so 
nany  reasons  why  he  could  not  succeed  that  those 
who  considered  the  prospects  of  successful  Congres- 
sional action  quickly  dismissed  them.  But  all  such 
persons  evidently  discounted  the  legislative  exper- 
ence   of   Senator    Ellender. 

After  the  Senate  last  week  voted  the  Ellender 
Bill,  with  amendments,  it  became  the  liveliest  subject 
)f  discussion  in  Washington  and  New  York,  and 
:verybody  has  been  wanting  to  know  "How  was  it 
lone?"  The  full  answer  may  never  be  told.  For  our 
>art,  we  prefer  to  congratulate  the  Senator  on  one 
)f  the  cleverest  bits  of  legislative  maneuvering  that 
tVashington  has  seen  in  many  a  day,  and  to  accept 
he  fact  of  his  success. 

Reading  the  Congressional  Record  is  impressive 
:nough,  but  that  alone  hardly  tells  the  whole  story. 
Nevertheless,  it  contains  evidence  of  successful  pro- 
gress in  sugar  legislation  with  Senator  Ellender  and 
knator  Overton  playing  the  leading  parts,  avoiding 
:he  pitfalls  of  parliamentary  procedure  and  justifying 
:he  proposed  measure  in  its  original  and  amended  form. 

From  our  point  of  view,  the  most  significant  devel- 
opment lies  in  the  fact  that  when  all  continental 
iugar  interests  acted  jointly  for  the  common  good, 
he  result  was  an  overwhelming  success.  There  were 
:xpressions  of  opposition  and  questions  of  doubt 
were  raised,  but  they  were  all  overcome  or  satisfied  by 
:he  very  force  of  joint  action  for  a  cause  that  is  right. 

In  order  that  the  full  significance  of  the  action  of 
he  Senate  may  be  appreciated,  let  us  discuss  the 
provisions  of  the  Ellender  Bill,  as  originally  intro- 
luced.  It  provides  that  the  acreage  given  to  each 
arm  for  sugarcane  production  in  the  crop  year  1938 
ihall  become  the  minimum  for  the  acreage  given  to 
:ach  farm  for  sugarcane  production  in  the  crop  years 
1939  and  1940.  If  this  provision  becomes  law,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  plowing-up  sugarcane  this 
/ear.  But  until  the  law  is  changed  or  the  regula- 
ions  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  changed, 
:here  is  no  relief  in  sight  for  the  sugarcane  grower 
)n   his    1939   crop. 

The  Adams  Amendment  adopted  in  connection 
with  the  quotas,  would  readjust  them  by  increasing 
he  quotas  for  the  domestic  sugar-producing  areas  to 
)0%  of  the  total  consumption  and  by  reducing  the 
motas  for  the  foreign  areas  to  40%;  however,  all  of 
he  increase  is  allotted  to  continental  beet  and  con- 
inental  cane  areas.  The  net  result  is  first  to  estab- 
ish  a  minimum  quota  for  the  beet  sugar  area  at 
1,661,000  tons,  in  lieu  of  the  present  1,550,000  tons, 
[n  the  case  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  minimum 
mota  becomes  457,000  tons  instead  of  the  present 
120,000  tons.  Now,  applying  this  changed  status  to 
1939  and  assuming  that  the  present  total  of  6,755,386 
:ons  is  continued,  then  the  beet  sugar  area  would  re- 
reive  a  quota  for  1939  of  1,812,605  tons  and  the 
nainland  cane  area  would  receive  498,953  tons, 
rhus,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  minimum  for  Louis- 
ana  and  Florida  would  be  increased  by  37,000  tons 
from  the  present  minimum  of  420,000  tons,  but  the 
actual  increase  in  current  quotas  would  mean  for 
Louisiana    and    Florida    an    increase    of    74,000    tons, 


Obviously  these  provisions  would  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  a  reduction  in  acreage  or  production,  and 
would  also  make  unnecessary  marketing  allotments 
of  a   restrictive  character  in    1939. 

It  would  be  our  wish  that  every  sugarcane  grower 
in  Louisiana  could  read  the  Congressional  Record  to 
appreciate  the  rising  conviction  on  the  part  of  all 
Senators  that  it  is  wrong  to  reduce  and  restrict  the 
continental  production  of  sugar  when  we  are  per- 
mitting more  foreign  sugar  to  enter  the  United 
States   than   is   produced   here   on   the   mainland. 

Since  lack  of  space  will  not  permit  reproducing 
the  whole  debate,  we  feel  the  urge  to  point  out  that 
the  Floor  Leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Finance  Committee  all  participated  in  the 
debate.  They  raised  questions  of  policy,  but  through- 
out the  debate  they  demonstrated  their  willingness 
to  help  relieve  the  current  problems  of  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  and  of  the  continental  sugar  industry. 
But  they  did  not  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Ellender 
1511!,   even   with   the   important  changes   made. 

In  addition  to  matters  of  production  and  quotas, 
an  amendment  was  adopted  whereby  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  no  longer  have  the  authority 
to  adjust  quotas  or  to  make  consumption  estimates 
with  a  view  to  price-control.  The  amendment  con- 
tains provisions  whereby  all  consumption  estimates 
and  adjustments  thereof  must  depend  upon  statistics 
that  reflect  consumption  requirements  of  consumers 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States.  LInquestionably,  this 
action  was  taken  for  the  purpose  of  serving  notice  on 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  his  price-control 
policies  are  not  consistent  with  the  intent  of  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  no  objection  was  raised  what- 
soever by  any  Senators  to  this  curb  on  the  price- 
control  powers  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  manifest  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
price  of  sugar  is  known  by  consumers  and  statesmen 
alike  to  be  low  on  the  basis  of  any  comparison; 
whether  compared  with  the  price  of  other  foods,  or 
with  the  retail  price  paid  for  sugar  in  other  countries 
or  with  the  food  value  of  any  other  food  stuffs 
purchased. 

Senator  George  Norris  of  Nebraska,  who  is  recog- 
nized as  the  outstanding  liberal  in  Congress,  made 
a  very  complete  statement  of  the  case  for  the  con- 
tinental sugar  industry,  the  highlights  of  which  are 
reproduced  herein  below  so  that  the  cane  growers  of 
Louisiana  may  realize  the  fullness  of  the  debate  and 
the  fact  that  the  action  taken  was  deliberate,  the 
vote  coming  after  four  hours  of  consideration  and 
the  roll  calls  demonstrating  that  there  were  as  many 
as   93   out  of  the   96   Senators   present. 

Significant  statements  made  bv  various  Senators 
are  recorded  below: 

Senator   Overton    of   Louisiana: 

"I  have  listened  to  the  philosophy  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  I  find 
myself  in   thorough    accord   with    his    views. 

"Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  what  is  being  par- 
celled out  under  the  quota  system  is  the  continental 
market  of  the  United  Stales.  It  is  the  sugar  that  is  con- 
sumed here  continentally.  We  take  this  continental  mar- 
ket and  place  a  restriction  on  production  in  the  Senator's 
State,  on  production  in  my  State,  on  production  in  Colo- 
rado, and  in  all  other  beet-producing  or  cane-producing 
States,  in  order  that  more  sugar  may  be  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  or  additional  sugar  produced  in  our 
Territories    and    insular    possessions. 

"I  think  the  solution  is -and  I  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  it  to  have  a  continental  quota;  not  simply 
a  beet   quota   for   the   continental    production    and    a    sugar- 
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cane  quota  for  the  continental  production,  but  a  continen- 
tal quota;  and  that  continental  quota  should  be  adequate 
to  take  care  of  all  of  the  production  in  the  continental 
United  States.  Then,  when  we  have  taken  care  of  the 
American  farmer  and  American  production,  we  can  under- 
take to  quota  amongst  foreign  countries  what  we  cannot 
produce   domestically. 

"Sugar  is  an  import  crop.  We  are  today  restricted  in 
our  production  to  less  than  one-third  of  what  we  consume 
here  continentally,  in  order  that  we  may  subserve  the 
interests  of  foreign  production.  The  philosophy  under- 
lying this  whole  legislation  ought  to  be  to  permit  the 
American  farmer — and  by  "the  American  farmer"  I  mean 
the  continental  producer — to  produce  all  that  he  can  of 
this  import  crop  for  continental  consumption,  and  then 
quota   the   residue   in   other   sugar-producing    areas." 

Senator   N orris    of   Nebraska: 

"Fundamentally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  wrong  to 
have  a  quota  on  an  agricultural  product  of  which  we 
cannot  produce  enough  to  supply  home  consumption. 
That  is  true  of  all  sugar,  both  cane  and  beet  sugar.  We 
cannot  produce  enough  sugar  to  satisfy  the  American 
people.  Why  should  we  have  a  quota  in  a  case  of  that 
kind  which  prevents  the  production  in  America  of  that 
agricultural  product,  in  order  that  we  may  take  in  the 
quota  of  some  foreign  country?  I  understand  that  we 
have  quotas  for  Ecuador,  Brazil,  and  Cuba,  and  that  we 
are  not  permitted  to  produce  sugar  in  the  United  States 
if  our  production  conflicts  with  the  production  of  sugar 
from    those    other    countries." 

"We  have  given  Cuba  a  preferential  right  ever  since 
she  obtained  her  independence.  I  think  that  preferential 
right  is  fundamentally  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be 
sustained  by  any  logic.  Years  and  years  have  passed 
since  it  was  first  urged  that  because  the  United  States 
had  been  instrumental  in  Cuba  obtaining  her  freedom  we 
owed  it  to  her  to  give  her  preferential  treatment  with 
respect  to  her  principal  product  in  order  that  she  might 
get  on  her  feet  and  start  off  right  as  a  nation.  I  think 
all  sympathized  with  that  idea,  even  if  they  did  not  be- 
lieve it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  at  the  time.  But  as  I 
see  it,  the  time  for  that  has  long  passed,  and  we  are  not 
now  under  any  obligation  to  injure  those  of  our  people 
who  are  trying  to  produce  this  agricultural  product  by 
giving  a  preferential  right  of  any  kind  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment. That  is  especially  applicable  to  Cuba,  which 
we    have    assisted    in    many   ways    for   a    number   of   years." 

Senator  Barkley  of  Kentucky: 

"I  have  no  legislative  interest  in  sugar;  we  do  not  pro- 
duce it  in  my  section  of  the  country.  I  want  all  sugar 
producers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  receive  fair 
treatment.  I  have  in  no  sense  any  prejudice  against  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  ability  of  the  American  people  in 
the   way   of  producing  sugar  or  anything  else." 

The  Bill  now  has  been  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  The  Louisiana  Delegation  in 
the  House  is  working  unitedly  and  aggressively  to 
press  for  immediate  action  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  give  relief  to  the  sugarcane  growers  of 
Louisiana,  some  legislative  or  administrative  action 
is  necessary  within  the  next  few  weeks  if  it  is  to  do 
any   good   at    all    on    the    1939   crop. 

Puerto  Rico's  Big  Four 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
recently  been  issuing  press  releases  giving  the  amount 
of  the  1937  benefit  payments  of  $10,000  or  more 
received  by  the  growers  of  sugar  cane  who  come 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1037.  The 
1937  benefit  payment  program  is  rather  in  the  nature 
ol  ancient  history,  but  the  payments  are  being  pub- 
licized  now. 

The  Department  has  got  around  to  Puerto  Rico, 
and  under  date  of  March  25th  issued  a  list  of  all 
the  sugar  cane  growers  in  that  island,  S7  in  number, 
who,  in  1937.  received  benefit  payments  of  $10,000 
or    over.      The    total    of    the    list    is    $5,721,414.86,    of 


which  as  much  as  $2,065,846.40  went  to  just  fou: 
concerns,    as   follows: 

Luce  &  Co.,  subsidiary  or  associate  of  Centra 
Aguierre  Associates,  of  which  the  Treasurer's  offici 
is  at   140  Federal   St..  Boston,  Mass.,— $665,211.20 

Eastern  Sugar  Associates,  of  which  Mr.  Clareno 
K.  Bowie,  is  President  and  George  E.  Bush,  Treas 
urer,— $469,796.00. 

Fajardo  Sugar  Growers  Association,  a  subsidiar 
of  the  Fajardo  Sugar  Co.  of  which  John  Bass  i 
President,  with  a  New  York  office  at  99  Wall  St 
—$565,610.60. 

Russell  &  Co.,  the  profits  of  which  are  turnei 
over  to  the  Common  Stockholders  of  the  Soutl 
Porto  Rico  Sugar  Co.  a  New  Jersey  Corporatioi 
(Central  Guanica)—  $365,228.60. 

Resolution  of  Lafourche  Parish  Farm 
Bureau 


WHEREAS  recent  rulings  and  interpretations  of  th 
Sugar  Division,  relating  to  Sugar  Cane  Acreage  Quota 
for  Louisiana  in  1939  and  1940  have  brought  about  a  stat 
of  confusion  and  demoralization  in  the  entire  sugar  can 
District  of  Louisiana,  we,  the  Members  of  Lafourch 
Parish  Farm  Bureau,  assembled  in  regular  meeting  i: 
Thibodaux,  La.,  this  Sth  day  of  March,  1939,  do  hereb; 
register  our  most  emphatic  protest  against  the  enforce 
ment    of  these   rulings. 

On  October  6th,  193S,  the  Agricultural  Adjustmen 
Administration,  according  to  193S  Sugar  Circular  Lette 
No.  10,  of  the  University,  La.,  Office,  issued  a  determina 
tion  setting  forth  options  "A"  and  "B"  for  the  selectioi 
of   proportionate    share    acreage    for    1939. 

A  large  number  of  farmers  elected  to  select  optioi 
B-l;  they  did  so  in  good  faith,  and  in  so  doing,  whil 
not  taking  a  full  25%  reduction  did  take  reductions  rang 
ing  up  to  15  to  20%.  The  cane  was  planted  by  Octobe 
1st,  1938,  and  they  had  their  plant  cane  on  hand  to  carr 
over  into   1939,    as   first   year  stubble. 

On  February  27th,  1939,  the  University,  La.,  Offic 
issued  1939  Sugar  Circular  Letter  No.  4,  enclosing  Forn 
LS-207,  (to  be  used  in  the  Parish  and  County  Offices  fo 
establishing  the  1939  proportionate  share  of  Sugar  Can' 
Farms  in  Louisiana  and  Florida).  Form  LS-207  provide 
principally  for  the  selection  of  either  a  25%  reductioi 
from  the  established  base  of  the  farm,  or  Paragraph  B-l 
which  is  the  plant  cane  planted  prior  to  October  1st,  193S 
and   the  first   year  stubble  carried    over  from    193S. 

Circular  Letter  1939,  No.  4,  suggests  the  advisability  0 
farmers  selecting  Option  "A"  (or  25r<  Reduction',  am 
sets  forth  that  by  doing  so  they  will  retain  their  193! 
base,  as  their  1940  acreage.  It  also  states  that  sucl 
growers  who  do  not  reduce  25%  in  1939,  will  be  requirec 
to  make  a  50%  acreage  adjustment  in  1940,  from  the  193! 
proportionate    share. 

Recent  interpretations  from  Washington  and  Batoi 
Rouge  specifically  inform  us  that  this  reduction  of  ap 
proximately  50',  will  apply  in  all  cases,  and  that  n< 
allowance  or  credit  will  be  given  to  any  growers  win 
qualify   in    1939   under   Option   B-l. 

We  cannot  by  any  manner  of  reasoning  reconcile  our 
selves  to  the  fairness,  equity  or  justice  of  such  a  rulinj 
or    interpretation. 

A  typical  case  was  brought  out  in  our  meeting,  a 
follows : 

A  Grower  with  a  base  cane  acreage  of  85  acres  ii 
1938  has  71  acres  of  plant  cane  and  first  year  stubble 
The  plant  cane  was  planted  prior  to  October  1st,  193S 
He  can  qualify  under  B-l,  and  in  so  doing  would  take  : 
reduction  in  acreage  of  14  acres,  or  about  Ki'j'i  in  193jj 
He  is  told  that  he  can  qualify  under  Option  B-l,  but  i 
he  does  he  will  be  subject  to  a  possible  reduction  of  50' 
111  1940.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  previously  did  wha 
the  Government  told  him  he  could  do,  he  now  finds  him 
self  in  the  position  of  having  to  either  plow  out  7'i  acre' 
of  first  year  stubble,  in  order  to  qualify  under  optio' 
"A",  or  face  the  possibility  of  a  ruinous  cut  of  about 
50'"r  in  1910.  Others  who  qualify  in  1939  under  Optio' 
B-l,  with  possibly  very  little  or  110  reduction  in  1935 
according  to  the  interpretations,  will  not  be  penalized  i:, 
1940  any  more  than  those  who  did  take  considerabl 
acreage   reduction   in   1939.      We  repeat  that  we   cannot  se 
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e  fairness,  equity  or  justice  of  such  a  ruling  or  inter- 
etation. 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  cases  in  the  State,  and 
ere  are  likewise  a  large  number  of  cases,  larger  in  scope, 
it  of  the  same  nature.  For  example,  one  group  with  a 
tse  cane  acreage  of  1800  acres  in  1938,  has  1500  acres 
plant  cane  and  first  year  stubble,  to  qualify  under 
ptiou  B-l  in  1939.  In  so  doing  they  would  be  taking 
reduction  of  300  acres  of  cane,  or  about  17%.  They  can 
lalify  under  Option  B-l,  but  if  they  do  will  have  to 
ce  a  ruinous  reduction  of  50%  in  1940,  or  probably 
0  acres,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  would  reduce  their 
reage    to   the   extent    of    300    acres   in    1939. 

We  cannot  conceive  that  the  Sugar  Division  could 
stify    such    action,     considering     the     fact    that     hundreds 

growers  had  previously  done  what  they  were  told  they 
»uld  do,  and  in  doing  so  were  actually  taking  severe 
reage   reductions. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  we,  the  members  of  the 
ifourche  Parish  Farm  Bureau  earnestly  request  that  the 
igar  Division  reconsider  their  rulings  and  interpreta- 
Mis,  so  that  a  more  reasonable  and  equitable  method 
ay   be    adopted. 

According  to  Circular  Letter,  1939 — No.  10,  it  is  desired 
at  growers  qualify  prior  to  April  1st,  therefore,  it  is 
:cessary  that  prompt  action  be  taken  by  the  Sugar 
ivision.  Furthermore,  the  time  has  arrived  when  grow- 
s  will  have  to  decide  definitely  on  their  retained  acre- 
;e,  so  that  they  may  proceed  with  the  cultivation  and 
rtilization   of   their  cane,    and    to   replace    land    taken    out 

cane  with  other  crops.  In  this  latter  case  Providence, 
one,   knows   what    will   be   the   best   thing   to   do. 

We  have  noted  the  efforts  of  Senators  Ellender  and 
verton  towards  the  passage  of  Senate  Bill  No.  S  69, 
id  Senator  Overton's  proposal  to  substitute  a  horizontal 
xeage  reduction  of  11%,  all  of  which  we  heartily  en- 
)rse,  as  a  means  to  prevent  the  further  strangulation 
our  sugar  industry,  and  we  earnestly  solicit  their  con- 
nued  efforts  in  our  behalf,  as  well  as  the  continued 
forts  of  our  Congressional  Delegation,  the  American 
igar    Cane    League    and    others. 

We  cannot  conceive  that  the  Government  of  the 
nited  States  will  continue  to  shackle,  and  eventually 
:stroy  a  domestic  industry  which  is  producing  a  food 
■oduct    so    necessary    and    important ;    an    industry    which 

the  life  blood  of  such  a  large  section  of  our  State;  an 
dustry,  which  if  allowed  to  exist,  will  continue  to  give 
nployment  to  thousands  of  people;  an  industry  with  a 
storical  background,  and  which  has  survived  even 
irough  disease,  calamity  and  disaster  for  over  a  century 
time. 

We  feel  that  the  State  and  Local  Administrative  Offi- 
als  are  fully  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  conditions 
cing  us  under  the  proposed  acreage  and  quota  reduc- 
ons.  We  ask  the  Sugar  Division,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
llture  and  others  to  talk  to  these  Officials,  towards 
orking  out  some  measures  of  relief.  Surely  our  Govern- 
ent  can  find  ways  and  means  to  give  us  that  measure 
relief  necessary  to  maintain  ourselves  with  a  fair,  and 
asonable  profit,  and  a  measure  of  satisfaction  to  which 
e   believe    all   American   citizens    are    entitled. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  these  resolutions  lie  in- 
ribed  in  the  permanent  minutes  of  the  Lafourche  Parish 
arm   Bureau,   and   that   copies   thereof   be    mailed   to: 

Hon.   Franklin    D.   Roosevelt,    President,    U.    S.    of   Amer- 


ica; Hon.  H.  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Dr. 
Joshua  Bernhardt,  Chief  of  Sugar  Division,  Washington, 
D.  C;  Governor  Richard  W.  Leche;  the  Members  of  our 
Congressional  Delegation  in  Washington,  D.  C;  Mr.  F. 
W.  Spencer,  Administrative  Officer  in  Charge,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  County  Agents  in  all  Sugar  Parishes;  The 
American  .Sugar  Cane  League,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Louis- 
iana Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  Mr. 
Clarence  J.  Bourg,  V.  P.  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Hon.  Harry  D.  Wilson,  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  President  of 
Police  Jury  of  each  Sugar  Parish;  Senator  Harvey  Pel- 
tier, Thibodaux,  La.;  Hon.  Camille  Morvant,  Represen- 
tative, Thibodaux,  La.;  Hon.  Marc.  Picciola,  Representa- 
tive,   Golden   Meadow,    La.,   and   to   the    Press. 


Cane  Discussion  Meetings 

These  meetings  were  recently  resumed  in  Lafay- 
ette Parish  at  the  Billeaud  Refinery  for  the  Brous- 
sard  Community  and  the  Youngsville  Sugar  Refinery 
for  the  Youngsville  Community.  The  meetings 
were  in  general  charge  of  Sidney  J.  Bowles,  Parish 
Agricultural  Agent  who  was  assisted  by  C.  B. 
Gouaux,  sugarcane  field  man  of  the  Louisiana  Ex- 
periment  Station. 

These  meetings  have  been  a  regular  part  of  the 
Extension  Program  in  Lafayette  Parish  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  give  promise  of  even  greater 
importance  tin's  year,  as  indications  point  to  the  fact 
that  a  larger  number  of  our  small  farmers  are  be- 
coming interested  in  them.  At  the  meetings  recently 
held  three  important  points  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed.    These   points   are: 

1.  Getting  a  satisfactory  stand  in  CP-29-320 
plant  cane 

2.  Early    and    proper   fertilization    of   stubble    cane 

3.  Early,    deep    cultivation    of    the    middles 

It  became  apparent  at  both  meetings  that  there 
is  general  difficulty  in  getting  a  satisfactory  stand 
in  plant  cane  of  the  CP-29-320  variety.  The  fact 
was  brought  out  that  this  variety  of  cane  is  nor- 
mally slow  to  germinate  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  assist  it  in  its  germination  process.  Among 
the  conclusions   that   were   reached   were: 

1.  Re-off  barring  where  necessary  should  be  done. 

2.  Re-hoeing  should  be  done  at  those  places 
where  the  stand  is  shy,  being  very  particular 
that  there  is  not  more  than  an  inch  of  dirt  on 
the   cane. 

The  point  was  also  mentioned  that  the  block  both 
in  plant  cane  and  stubble  cane  should  not  be  left 
slick  especially  in  this  period  of  dry  weather.  In- 
stead,   it   should    be    mulched    and   loose   dirt    brought 
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in  right  next  to  the  block.  In  the  case  of  the  stubble : 
cane,  this  dirt  can  be  drawn  right  to  the  block  im-jj 
mediately    after    the    cane    is    fertilized. 

In    the   past,    our    cane    farmers   have    usually   been;; 
slow    in    applying    fertilizer.      It    was    a    general    con-ji 
elusion   at   the   meetings    that   the   fertilizer   should  be'; 
applied    at    least   by    the    15th    of   April.      The    usual 
Experiment    Station    recommendations   were    generally 
accepted,  which   are  that  in  most  cases  36  pounds  of,! 
available    nitrogen    be    applied    per    acre.      It    is    im- 
portant   that    the    source    of    this    nitrogen    be    such 
that   the    residual    effect    will    be    basic   or   alkaline   as 
is  the  case  with  nitrate  of  soda,  cyanamid  or  calcium 
nitrate.      It   was    generally   brought   out   that   the   use 
of   sulphate   of   ammonia   is   not   advisable   because  of 
the   residual  effect  of  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  which 
is   acid-forming. 

Likewise,  in  the  case  of  the  deep  cultivation  of  the 
middles,  this  is  usually  done  too  late  in  the  season. 
After  proper  discussion,  it  was  generally  concluded 
that  this  deep  plowing  of  the  middles  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  15th  of  April,  care  being  taken  not  to 
throw  dirt  in  the  drill  until  a  satisfactory  stand  is 
obtained.  Instead,  dirt  should  be  drawn  right  up 
to  the  block  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  trough 
effect.  This  will  permit  the  cane  to  come  to  a  good 
stand  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  allow  the  rapid 
evaporation   of  the   moisture   in   the   soil. 

At  the  Broussard  meeting,  the  group  visited  the  farm! 
of  L.  M.  Billeaud  to  inspect  the  work  that  is  being  done 
by  the  mechanical  hoe.  Likewise,  they  visited  the  farms 
that  are  supervised  by  Mr.  Willie  Mestayer  to  inspect' 
a  new  type  of  work  that  is  done  on  the  stubble  cane 
with  the  Moline  springtooth  attachment.  This  opera 
tion  left  the  cane  with  a  very  desirable  mulch. 
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The  BALANCE 

of  a  Skating  Champion 


As  STEADY 

as  a  Gyroscope! 


High-speed — in  a  gracefully  twirling  skater, 
it  means  rhythm — and  balance!  In  a  heavily 
loaded  centrifugal,  operating  smoothly  ■ — 
month  after  month — it  means  practically 
perfect  balance!  That's  why  Squier  employs 
the  most  careful  and  systematic  methods  of 
obtaining  complete  static  and  dynamic  bal- 
ance on  every  centrifugal  basket. 
Starts  and  stops  are  quicker,  too,  because 
Squier  centrifugals  are  equipped  with  spe- 
cially designed  balanced  clutches  and  heavy 
air-cooled  truck  type  brakes. 
These  rugged,  thoroughly  modern  high-speed  centrifugals  are  earning  extra  profits  for 
more  sugar  factories  every  year.  Why  not  take  full  advantage  of  their  earning  power 
in  your  own  mill? 


Squier  basket  being  tested  for  dynamic  balance. 


s 


THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 

4fi->  Broadwav  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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Chlorotic  Streak 


By  C.  W.  Edgerton,  Plant  Pathologist 
A  report  on  the  chlorotic  streak  disease  which 
was  prepared  at  the  request  of  members  of  the  Con- 
tact Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
was  presented  to  that  committee  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  University  on  March    10. 

The  chlorotic  streak  disease,  which  was  first  ob- 
served in  the  State  in  1937,  is  now  known  to  occur 
in  a  rather  large  area  along  the  river  and  Bayou 
Lafourche  and  in  Terrebonne  Parish.  Afore  in  for- 
mation regarding  the  spread  of  the  disease,  the  effect 
of  the  disease  on  cane,  the  possible  relation  of  insect 
vectors,  varietal  resistance,  and  methods  of  control 
should  be  obtained  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  re- 
port outlined  the  work  that  should  be  carried  on  this 
season   and  the  probable  cost  of  such   work. 

I.  Spread  of   Chlorotic  Streak 

A.  Spread  into  new  territory.  Surveys  should  be 
made  in  various  parts  of  the  State  but  especially  in 
areas  adjoining  those  areas  where  the  disease  is 
known  to  be  present. 

B.  Spread  in  fields  where  the  disease  is  known 
to  occur.  By  marking  at  frequent  intervals  in  cer- 
tain fields  all  stools  which  show  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  information 
on  the  rate  of  spread  and  the  time  of  year  that  the 
spread   occurs. 

II.  Effect  of  disease  on  cane.  Stools  showing  the 
disease  should  be  marked  and  examined  at  intervals 
during  a  two-year  period.  Information  could  be  ob- 
tained on  (1)  the  rate  of  suckering,  (2)  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  canes,  (3)  the  sucrose  content  of  the 
stalks  at  harvest  time,  and  (4)  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
ease   on    the    stubble    cane.       Infected    stalks    should 

I  also  be  placed  in  planting  tests. 
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III.  A  study  should  be  made  of  the  crops  devel- 
oping from  disease-free  seed  cane  which  is  planted 
in   infected  areas. 

IV.  Relative  resistance  of  commercial  car.es  and 
promising  seedlings.  The  resistance  of  the  various 
varieties  to  the  disease  should  be  determined  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  disease  was  not  found  on  Co.  290 
and  only  to  a  slight  extent  on  Co.  281  last  season. 
Some  of  the  newer  canes  such  as  C.  P.  29-320,  on  the 
other  hand,  appear  to  be  very  susceptible.  It  is  not 
possible,  however,  as  yet,  to  make  definite  state- 
ments  about   any  of  these  varieties. 

V.  Effect  of  rogiting.  Attempts,  at  least,  should 
be  made  to  rogue  a  few  fields  in  which  the  disease 
is  present.  It  should  be  known  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible to  hold  the  disease   in  check  by   roguing. 

VI.  Effect  of  seed  treatment,  especially  with  hot 
water.  Treating  seed  cane  with  hot  water  at  52°  C. 
for  20  minutes  is  known  to  be  very  effective  in  de- 
stroying the  infection  in  the  cane.  Whether  lower 
temperatures  could  be  used  is  not  known.  Alore 
information  on  the  effect  of  the  hot  water  treatment 
both  on  the  cane  and  on  the  disease  should  be  ob- 
tained as  soon  as  possible.  Work  is  already  under 
way  at  Baton  Rouge  to  obtain  information  on  hot 
water  treatment.  Healthy  cane  of  different  varieties 
was  treated  at  different  temperatures  and  planted 
in  replicated  plots  last  fall.  These  tests  should  be 
continued  to  obtain  the  effect  of  such  treatment  on 
the  seed,  on  the  growth  of  shoots  from  such  seed, 
and  on   the  disease   itself. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  to  carry  on  this  work  satis- 
factorily money  would  have  to  be  available   for  extra 
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assistance  and  traveling  expenses.  The  present  staff 
members,  of  course,  will  do  what  they  can  but  other 
work  now  in  progress  cannot  be  stopped  or  cur- 
tailed. 

Members  of  the  Committee  suggested  that  possibly 
certain  sugar  companies  might  be  willing  to  carry 
on  work  on  their  properties  if  this  work  could  be 
supervised.  Officials  of  the  Experiment  Station  sta- 
ted that  they  would  aid  in  the  supervision  work  as 
far  as  possible  if  this  service  is  requested.  The  Com- 
mittee requested  that  this  information  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  plantation  owners  and  sugar 
companies. 

Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 
Association 


The  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  Association 
which  was  scheduled  to  be  held  on  April  20th  has 
been  postponed  to  April  27,  1939.  This  postpone- 
ment is  clue  to  a  conflict  with  a  meeting  oi  the 
4-11  Clubs  to  be  liekl  in  baton  Rouge  on  April  20th. 
The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  same  place,  the 
new  United  States  Department  oi  Agriculture  Sugar 
Laboratory  at  the  Experimental  Station  in  Houma, 
Louisiana,  and  is  at  the  same  time.  9:00  V  \L,  as 
originally    scheduled. 


Secretary  Wallace  Writes  Senator 
Overton 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington 

April  1,  1939. 

Hon.    John    H.    Overton 

United    States    Senate 
Dear    Senator    Overton: 

Acknowledgment  is  made  of  your  letter  of  March  6, 
1939,  with  respect  to  the  1939-1940  mainland  sugar  cane 
proportionate    share    determinations. 

We     enclose     for    your     information     a     report     recently; 
made   to   the  Chairman  of  the  United   States  Senate   Com- 
mittee   on   Agriculture    and    Forestry,    on    S.    69    and    S.    R. 
10,    which    deals    with    the    general    question   raised   in   your! 
letter    of    revising    the    proportionate    share    'provisions    of  | 
the    Act. 

I  have  asked  the  Sugar  Division  to  supply  you  with 
the  appropriate  information  bearing  on  the  difficulties, 
involved  in  applying  the  various  alternatives  suggested-, 
in  your  letter.  We  believe,  however,  that  in  order  to- 
prevent  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  conditions; 
for  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  Louisiana  growers, 
your  constituents  should  be  advised  that  the  Department, 
after  having  explored  all  alternatives  suggested,  feels 
that  it  has  exhausted  its  discretion  under  the  Act  in  min- 
imizing  the  burden  of  crop  adjustment  required  under! 
this  legislation.  Therefore,  any  producers  who  wish  to 
be  certain  that  they  will  qualify  for  payments  on  the. 
1939  and  1940  crops  should  plan  their  operations  in  ac- 
cordance  with   the   determinations   heretofore   issued. 

With  reference  to  the  statement  in  your  letter  t  which  ! 
has  also  appeared  in  a  number  of  press  statements  issued 
by  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry)  that  the  Louisiana  pro-:; 
ducers  find  themselves  in  a  difficult  position  as  a  result 
of  the  delay  of  the  Sugar  Division  in  announcing  the 
1939  proportionate  shares,  may  we  direct  your  attention; 
to   the   following   facts: 

It  is  believed  to  be  the  intent  of  the  Act  that  growers 
should  be  advised  of  their  proportionate  shares  for  any 
crop  as  soon  after  the  necessary  facts  or  official  esti- 
mates required  for  determining  such  shares  become  avail-" 
able.  The  Department's  announcements  on  the  subject; 
were  made  as  soon  as  the  measured  acreage  figures  for 
the  193S  crop  could  be  obtained.  In  the  conferences1 
held  with  growers  and  processors  on  the  193S  propor-l 
tionate  shares  as  far  back  as  the  fall  of  1937,  it  was  made.i 
clear  that  a  high  out-turn  in  the  193S  crop  would  call! 
for  a  correspondingly  large  reduction  in  the  1939  propor-i 
tionate  share  of  growers.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion of  producers  at  that  time  that  they  preferred  to  defer 
until  the  1939  crop  any  restriction  required  under  the 
Act. 

The  smaller  producers  in  Louisiana,  who  perhaps  were! 
not  fully  aware  of  the  statutory  provisions  of  the  Act  and; 
their  significance,  are  not  required  to  curtail  their  acre-i 
age  under  the  proportionate  share  determination  of  the 
Department. 

The  large  producers  and  especially  the  plantation! 
companies  for  whom  definitive  crop  adjustment  is  re-j 
quired  have  had  full  information  since  the  enactment  of; 
the  Sugar  Act  as  to  their  obligations  under  the  Act  and] 
have  undoubtedly  had  besides  the  benefit  of  advice  of 
counsel.  It  is  clear  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  Actj 
producers  are  obligated,  in  order  to  qualify  for  payments, 
to  comply  with  the  proportionate  share  determinations! 
established  crop  by  crop  for  the  respective  sugar  pro- 
ducing   areas. 

Sincerely   yours, 

(Signed)   H.  A.   Wallace, 

Secretary. 

"There  is  apparently  no  hope",  said  Senator  Over- 
ton on  April  4th.  "of  a  modification  by  Secretary 
\\  allaee  ol  the  plow-up  campaign  in  the  sugarcane 
area  which  he  inaugurated  in  his  Determinations 
issued  respectively  October  5,  1938.  and  February 
3,  1939.  The  only  chance  for  relief  is  through  legis- 
lative action  by  Congress,  and  not  through  the  De- 
partment   of  Agriculture". 

The  Secretary's  letter  printed  above  answered  Sen- 
ator Overton's  letter  of  March  6th  (which  was  printed 
in    The  Sugar    Bulletin    of   March    15th)    wherein   tha 
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Senator  urged  that  the  sugarcane  growers  of  Louisiana 
be  allowed  to  plant  the  same  acreage  quantity  of 
sugarcane  for  1939  as  they  had  for  1938,  or,  in  the 
alternative,  that  the  Secretary  issue  a  Determination 
directing  a  uniform  11$  reduction  in  acreage  applied 
horizontally  to  all  growers  affected  by  the  1939  Deter- 
mination, which  Determination  exempts  small  growers. 

Secretary  Wallace  declares  that  the  Agricultural 
Department,  "after  having  explored  all  alternatives 
suggested,  feels  that  it  has  exhausted  its  discretion 
under  the  Act  in  minimizing  the  burden  of  crop 
adjustment".  The  Secretary  declares  that  "any 
producers  who  wish  to  be  certain  that  they  will 
qualify  for  payments  on  the  1939  and  1940  crops 
should  plan  their  operations  in  accordance  with  the 
Determinations  heretofore   issued". 

"After  its  passage  by  the  Senate",  continued  Sen- 
ator Overton,  "the  Ellender  Bill,  containing  the 
Adams  Amendment  involving  changes  in  quotas,  ap- 
pears to  have  struck  a  snag  in  the  House.  It  is  im- 
probable that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law.  There  is 
not  much  hope,  therefore,  that  the  sugarcane  grow- 
ers of  Louisiana  may  escape  the  drastic  acreage 
cut  decreed  by   Secretary  Wallace." 

[For  later  news  on   this   subject  see  page   5. 

— Editor  Sugar  Bulletin] 
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Occurrence  of  an  Alcoholic  Fermentation  in  Sugarcane 

Damaged  By  Freeze 


By  Charles  A.  Fort,  Carbohydrate  Research  Division,  B 
sion  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant 

Past  studies  on  the  behavior  of  sugarcane  in  Louis- 
iana following  severe  damage  by  freezing  have  em- 
phasized the  occurrence  of  a  mannitic  type  of  fer- 
mentation. This  has  been  characterized  by  pro- 
nounced increases  (1)  in  acidity  (termed  excess 
acidity)  due  to  acetic  acid,  (2)  in  the  gum  dextran, 
and  (3)  in  mannitol.  The  juices  were  extremely 
difficult  to  clarify  for  polarization  and  in  the  factory 
they  not  only  clarified  poorly  but  also  could  not  be 
readily  processed  to  recover  the  sucrose  still  re- 
maining. This  gummy  type  of  spoilage  seemed  to 
predominate  following  the  damaging  freezes  of  the 
seasons  of  1929  and  1937,  as  well  as  on  some  earlier 
occasions.  In  this  type  of  fermentation  there  was 
a  tendency  for  the  dextran  gum  to  maintain  or  even 
increase  the  apparent  sucrose  polarization,  unless  a 
method  was  used  which  eliminated  this  substance 
during  clarification.  Further,  there  was  a  rather 
small  apparent  loss  in  solids  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  sucrose  destroyed,  since  the  products 
tended  to  affect  the  Brix  reading  to  much  the  same 
degree   as   the   sugars   from   which   they   were   formed. 

In  the  recent  harvest  of  1938  the  freezes  of  late 
November  severely  damaged  the  cane,  and  experi- 
ments were  initiated  to  study  its  subsequent  conduct. 
A  complete  report  of  this  work  is  in  preparation, 
but  for  the  present  only  a  very  special  phase  will  be 
discussed.  The  expected  appearance  of  excess  acidity 
and  gum  was  very  much  delayed,  so  that  the  early 
impression  was  that  even  standing  cane  was  keeping. 
It  became  increasingly  evident,  however,  that  there 
was  a  pronounced  decrease  in  the  Brix  of  the  juices 
in  certain  fields.  There  was  also  difficulty  in  titrat- 
ing the  juices,  due  to  quickly  fading,  uncertain  end 
points,  in  tests  using  phenolphathlein  as  an  indicator. 
This  was  especially  pronounced  in  attempts  to  esti- 
mate excess  acidity  by  the  distillation  method.  The 
distillates,  if  titrated  to  a  relatively  permanent  color, 
indicated  an  amount  of  excess  acidity  that  direct 
titrartions  of  juice  and  pH  determinations  of  juice 
did  not  confirm.  When  the  distillates  were  boiled  for 
a  few  seconds  and  titrated  hot,  a  permanent  end  point 
was  obtained  which  indicated  onl)  traces  "I  excess 
acidity.  At  least  this  was  the  situation  at  the  end  of 
the  first  two  weeks  after  the  freezes.  The  behavior  of 
the  titrations  indicate  the  presence  of  excessive  amounts 
of  carbon  dioxide,  and  this  was  qualitatively  confirmed 
by  chemical   methods. 

The  occurrence  of  carbon  dioxide  and  decrease  in 
Brix  suggested  the  possibility  that  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation was  taking  place.  A  few  experiments  were 
then  made  to  isolate  and  determine  alcohol.  Equip- 
ment was  lacking  and  the  season  was  practically 
over  before  the  need  for  this  determination  was  con- 
firmed, so  extended  studies  were  not  possible.  A 
juice  from  cane  thai  was  thought  to  be  keeping  well, 
except  for  some  decrease  in  solids  and  sucrose, 
showed  an  excess  acidity  oi  only  0.2  cc  (tenth  nor- 
mal alkali  per  10  cc  juice).  The  alcohol  content, 
however,  was  found  to  be  0.57  percent  absolute  al- 
cohol (ethyl  or  grain  alcohol)  by  volume  on  juice. 
In  another  juice  where  the  excess  acidity  was  2.2 
cc,  and  there  was  evidence  of  excess  gums,  the  al- 
cohol   content    was    0.71    percent    on   juice.      Another 


ureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  and  J.  I.  Lauritzen,  Divi- 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
example  was  a  juice,  which  it  is  estimated  had  lost 
roughly  1.5°  in  Brix,  in  which  the  excess  acidity 
was  0.9  cc  and  the  alcohol  content  0.64  percent  by 
volume.  These  tests  were  made  at  the  end  of  the 
three-week  period.  Following  this,  the  increase  in 
acidity  became  more  rapid  and  was  evidently  ac- 
companied by  the  formation  of  excessive  gums.  The 
presence  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol,  and  the 
losses  of  Brix  and  sucrose,  all  point  to  the  proba- 
bility of  an  alcoholic  type  of  fermentation  having 
predominated  even  in  the  most  seriously  damaged 
cane,  especially  during  the  first  three  weeks  after  the 
freezes.  There  is  some  evidence  that  this  condition 
was  true  over  a  considerable  area  of  the  sugarcane 
belt,  although  the  mannitic  type  of  fermentation  oc- 
curred rather  promptly  in  a  few  localities. 

The  alcoholic  type  of  deterioration  is  characterized 
by  juices  that  clarify  and  process  essentially  in  a 
normal  manner  in  the  factory  but,  due  to  the  de- 
struction of  sucrose  that  occurs,  there  is  a  smaller 
amount  present  to  be  recovered.  Possible  effects 
on  juice  analyses  may  also  merit  some  consideration. 
The  alcohol  present  tends  to  affect  the  Brix  read- 
ings, giving  results  lower  than  would  be  indicated 
if  it  were  absent.  It  counteracts  the  influence  on 
specific  gravity  of  a  portion  of  the  solids  actually 
there.  The  observed  loss  of  solids  because  of  fer- 
mentation is  apparently  exaggerated  to  the  extent 
of  the  alcohol  error.  The  evaluation  of  this  error 
can  be  made  only  if  the  alcohol  be  determined,  and 
this  would  be  impractical  in  factory  laboratory  con- 
trol   work. 

The  amount  of  the  alcohol  error  on  Brix  and  its 
effect  on  purity  may  be  better  understood  from  the 
following  example.  A  juice  showing  0.64  percent 
alcohol  by  volume  had  a  Brix  reading  of  16.04  de- 
grees, an  apparent  sucrose  content  of  13.91  percent 
and  an  apparent  purity  of  86.7  percent.  The  cal- 
culated correction  for  this  concentration  of  alcohol 
would  be  0.28  degree  Brix.  and  the  indicated  Brix 
would  then  be  16.32  degrees,  and  the  apparent  purity 
85.2  percent.  Such  errors  would  only  affect  analy- 
ses of  juices  entering  the  factory,  while  the  evapora- 
tor sirups  would  be  essentially  free  of  alcohol  and 
their  analyses  would  be  truly  representative. 

The  effect  of  the  carbon  dioxide  on  the  titration 
of  juice,  or  on  the  distillates  for  the  estimation  of 
excess  acidity,  can  be  sufficiently  eliminated  by  boil- 
ing the  test  portion  for  a  few  seconds  and  titrating 
hot.  This  procedure  is  urged  when  dealing  with 
juices  from  badly  frozen  cane  as,  otherwise,  mis- 
leading results  may  be  indicated. 

To  what  extent  deterioration  involving  the  forma- 
tion of  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  has  accompanied 
the  gum  and  acid  forming  type,  which  has  been 
previously  noted,  cannot  be  estimated.  Nor  is  it 
known  to  what  extent  the  alcoholic  fermentation  had 
proceeded  after  other  freezes  in  which  increase  in 
acidity  and  gums  was  not  observed.  Since  such 
juices  would  be  handled  as  if  normal,  the  losses 
due  to  deterioration  of  this  kind  might  easily  escape 
notice.  Future  studies  on  the  effects  of  freezing 
damage  will  necessarily  include  determinations  of 
alcohol  as  well  as  of  excess  acidity  and  gums. 
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The  President  Did  Not  Know 

An  exclusive  interview  given  over  long  distance  telephone  to 
The  Sugar  Bulletin  by  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  on 

April  13,  1939 

On  April  12th  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  of  Louisiana,  and  Senator  Claude  Pepper 
of  Florida,  had  a  personal  interview  with  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Secre- 
tary Henry  A.  Wallace  at  the  White  House  in  regard  to  the  Ellender  Bill,  S.  69.  Sena- 
tor Ellender  reports  that  he  received  encouragement  that  relief  may  still  be  in  sight 
from  any  necessity  for  plowing  up  growing  sugarcane  which  is  now  required  under  ex- 
isting determinations  with  respect  to  proportionate  shares  for  the  1939  crop.  Senator 
Ellender  has  given  the  following  exclusive  interview  to  The  Sugar  Bulletin  over  long  dis- 
tance telephone : 

Senator  Ellender  stated  that  the  President  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  plowing  up 
of  growing  sugarcane  planted  in  good  faith  by  growers  would  result  from  existing  regu- 
lations. "The  President  declared  to  us  very  definitely,"  said  Senator  Ellender,  "that  any 
plowing  up  of  sugarcane  must  be  avoided  if  a  way  can  be  found  to  do  so  under  the  law. 
The  President  gave  me  a  full  opportunity  to  explain  to  him  the  exact  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  planting  of  the  1938  and  the  1939  crops  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  there 
should  be  no  plowing  up  of  sugarcane  planted  in  good  faith.  He  also  suggested  to  me 
that  I  work  with  Secretary  Wallace  to  find  some  legal  method  by  which  this  can  be  ac- 
complished. I  have  an  understanding  with  Secretary  Wallace  to  confer  on  this  matter 
without  delay."  Senator  Ellender  further  stated  that  he  had  also  discussed  with  the 
President  the  serious  conditions  resulting  in  all  sugar  areas  because  of  the  depressed  price 
and  he  submitted  to  the  President  the  fact  that  immediate  relief  could  be  given  to  the 
United  States  areas  as  well  as  to  Cuba  if  the  estimate  of  consumption  for  1939  would  be 
again  reduced  so  as  to  bring  the  figure  more  in  line  with  the  actual  consumption  expec- 
tation based  upon  consumption  figures  for  the  past  four  years  and  the  present  trend.  "I 
suggested  to  Secretary  Wallace  that  we  arrange  for  a  meeting  with  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,"  said  Senator  Ellender,  "when  Senator  Pepper  and  I  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  with  both  Cabinet  members  the  efficient  method  of  helping  the  Cubans 
without  hurting  American  producers  but  helping  everybody  who  produces  sugar  for  the 
United  States  market.  I  explained  to  the  President  that  the  price  of  sugar  today  is  much 
lower  than  it  was  in  1937  when  the  Sugar  Act  was  passed  and  the  industry  is  absorbing 
all  of  the  tax  on  sugar.  It  was  very  evident  that  the  President  was  sympathetic  to  our 
presentation  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  he  requested  us  to  try  to  work  out  a  solu- 
tion with  both  Secretary  Hull  and  Secretary  Wallace." 

Senator  Ellender  said :  "Tell  the  sugarcane  growers  that  I  am  very  hopeful  of  getting 
some  results  that  will  remove  the  necessity  for  the  plowing  up  although  I  must  admit 
frankly  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  not  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  action.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  growers  should  at  least  postpone  any  plowing  up  program  until  they 
can  be  notified  definitely  as  to  the  official  action  from  Washington.  In  the  meantime 
please  assure  them  that  I  am  leaving  nothing  undone  to  get  relief  for  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  with  reference  to  the  1939  acreage  and  a  reasonable  price  for  sugar." 
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Mechanization  of  Field  Work 

Remarks  of  Congressman  Bob  Mouton  of  the   Third 

Congressional   District    of    Louisiana    Made   Before 

the  Sub-Committee  of  the  House  Appropriations 

Committee   in   Considering   the  Department   of 

Agriculture   Appropriation    Bill. 

Mr.   Chairman   and  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee: 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  if  your  Committee 
would  consider  an  item  of  very  great  importance  to 
my  constituents  in  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Louisiana.  This  is  the  largest  sugarcane  produc- 
ing District  in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  declared  that  the  sugar  industry 
should  be  more  efficient  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  my  people  to  reach  the  highest  state  of  effi- 
ciency so  desired  by  the  Secretary  that  I  am  asking 
you  to  include  an  appropriation  which  will  permit 
them  to  mechanize  their  work. 

The  growing  and  harvesting  of  sugarcane  is  largely 
accomplished  by  hand  labor,  which  fact  keeps  the 
cost  of  production  high  and  the  margin  of  profit 
small.  Should  unfavorable  weather  or  other  condi- 
tions develop,  as  frequently  happens,  heavy  losses 
are   experienced. 

I  have  received  requests  for  cooperation  from  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  and 
many  individual  sugarcane  growers,  asking  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  obtain  the  development  of  machin- 
ery which  will  facilitate  the  cultivation  and  handling 
of  the  sugarcane  crop.  Individual  attempts  have 
been  made  to  develop  suitable  machinery,  but  no  effi- 
cient cane  harvester  as  yet  has  been  produced.  The 
interest  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Engineering  has  been  secured  and  preliminary  inves- 
tigations have  been  made  by  them,  so  that  they  are 
familiar  with  our  problems.  Since  this  is  a  techni- 
cal subject,  I  would  like  to  recommend  that  you  gen- 
tlemen ask  the  Bureau  to  send  a  qualified  represen- 
tative to  answer  any  questions  which  you  may  con- 
sider necessary  for  your  information,  and  for  the 
record. 

Harvesting  of  the  sugarcane  begins  around  the  I Oth 
of  October  on  the  early  maturing  varieties.  The 
planter  generally  grows  late  maturing  varieties  which 
are  left  until  the  latter  part  of  the  season  and  he 
also  sees  to  it  that  he  has  a  considerable  percentage 
of  his  acreage  in  a  variety  suitable  for  windrowing. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  ever  present  in  the  har- 
vest season  the  danger  of  loss  of  cane  by  frost,  the 
planter  has  the  assurance  that  he  will  at  least  be 
able  to  save  a  good  portion  of  his  crop  by  this  prac- 
tice of  windrowing.  If  a  freeze  is  predicted  he  un- 
dertakes to  secure  all  hands  possible  who  are  sent 
in  to  cut  the  cane  and  lay  it  in  the  row  middle  so 
that  nothing  but  the  cane  tops  are  exposed  and  the 
main  body  of  the  cane  is  free  from  exposure  to  frost. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  minute  portion  of  the 
acreage,  the  crop  is  harvested  by  hands.  The  prob- 
lems of  sugarcane  harvesting  and  the  adaptation  of 
mechanical  features  to  harvesting  and  hauling  of  cane 
are  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  there  is  considerable 
rainfall    during    the    harvest-time. 

The  major  portion  of  the  510,000  acres  planted 
to  sugarcane  in  1937  was  located  in  Louisiana  and 
Florida  and  the  crop  of  approximately  six  million 
tons  had  a  farm  value,  at  $3.90  per  ton  ($3.30  plus 
60  cents  government    payment)   oi    nearly   2^   million 


dollars.  Harvesting  and  loading,  which  is  done 
mainly  by  hand,  costs  about  $1.00  per  ton,  about 
$20.00  per  acre  or  6  million  dollars  for  the  crop. 
This  figure  assumes  the  use  of  field  cane  loaders. 
Where  these  are  not  available,  the  cost  of  this  opera- 
tion would  be  greater.  Even  with  a  reduction  of 
25%  in  harvesting  costs,  a  sizeable  saving  to  the 
grower   would   be   effected. 

Windrowing,  also  mainly  done  by  hand,  is  costly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  crop  must  be  handled  twice 
— first  cut  and  put  in  the  windrow  and  second, 
stripped  topped  and  loaded.  However,  speed  is  the 
essence  of  the  operation,  for  a  heavy  freeze  dam- 
ages any  cane  left  standing  when  time  does  not  per- 
mit, or  sufficient  labor  is  not  at  hand,  for  getting  the 
crop  out  of  danger.  In  1937 — IS  percent  of  the  crop, 
or  a  loss  of  about  2  million  dollars  resulted  because 
of  inadequate  means  of  windrowing.  Machinery 
would  lend  itself  to  the  development  of  two  or  more 
row  equipment  which  would  be  insurance  against 
repetition  of  the  above  loss. 

The  sugarcane  planting  is  accomplished  from  late 
August  until  October.  A  small  furrow  is  made  on 
top  of  the  cane  bed  and  the  canes  for  planting  are 
laid  by  hand  in  the  furrow  so  that  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciency of  strong  vigorous  eyes  to  insure  good  ger- 
mination and  stand.  The  sides  of  the  furrow  are 
then  thrown  back  to  cover  up  the  cane.  Any  growth 
it  may  obtain  by  Fall  is  generally  killed  off  by 
freezes  which  invariably  occur  from  the  middle  of 
November  until  March  10.  These  freezes  are  not 
severe  enough  to  injure  the  root  of  the  cane  plant. 
In  early  spring,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
warmth  in  the  sun,  the  beds  are  off-barred  with 
the  idea  that  the  root  zone  will  be  warmed  up  and 
conditions  will  be  set  up  suitable  for  the  development 
of  the  plant  roots.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
practice  of  planting  cane  is  undertaken  to  provide 
plant  food  and  organic  matter  for  the  new  cane. 
The  off-barring  operation  in  the  early  spring  accom- 
plishes the  turning  under  of  this  legume. 

This  is  only  done  when  a  new  crop  is  planted, 
that  is,  the  crop  that  the  second  and  sometime  third 
years   grow   from   the   stubble   left   the    previous   year. 

Probably  one  million  dollars  annually  is  spent  for 
planting  the  crop  if  it  is  planted  every  three  years. 
The  development  of  mechanical  equipment  for  this 
purpose  no  doubt  would  permit  a  considerable  saving 
in    this   operation. 

In  order  to  do  a  complete  job  of  providing  for 
the  purposes  described,  I  am  informed  that  it  would 
require  an  appropriation  of  $100,000.00.  In  view 
of  the  value  of  the  crop  and  its  importance  to  all 
of  the  people  in  my  District,  I  urge  your  considera- 
tion and  ask  that  you  include  such  an  appropriation 
in  your  report  and  recommendation  to  the  Congress. 

As  I  stated  before,  this  subject  has  been  discussed 
by  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Engineering,  who  are  working  at  the  Houma  sugar 
station  in  Louisiana.  Through  their  reports  and  the 
investigation  of  Bureau  officials,  the  subject  is  very 
well  understood  and  1  would  like  to  repeat  my  sug- 
gestion that  should  the  Committee  desire  to  get  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject,  they  could  get  ex- 
pert testimony  from  the  Bureau. 

I    thank   you. 
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Control  of  Chlorotic  Streak 


When  presenting  his  request  for  an  appropriation 
to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  Congress- 
man Rene  DeRouen  submitted  the  following  memo- 
randum and  emphasized  the  emergency  features  in- 
formally  to  the  Members  of  the  Committee: 

Chlorotic   Streak,    A    Virus    Disease    of    Sugar- 
cane Reported   in  Louisiana 

In  May,  1928  chlorotic  streak,  a  serious  virus  dis- 
ease of  sugarcane,  was  identified  and  reported  in 
Louisiana  by  an  expert  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Since  the  Plant  Quarantine  Act  was  passed 
in  1912  no  other  major  disease  of  cane  has  entered 
the  United  States  with  the  possible  exception  of  mo- 
saic which  may  have  been  introduced  about  1912. 
The  manner  in  which  chlorotic  streak  reached  the 
commercial  cane  area  of  the  South  is  not  known  but 
the  supposition  is  that  it  was  brought  on  cane  cut- 
tings by  some  individual  in  ignorance  of  the  law. 
The  disease  does  not  exist  at  the  Federal  or  State 
experiment  stations  which  are  the  only  legally  consti- 
tuted agencies  for  importation  of  new  varieties  of  cane. 
Mosaic,  also  a  virus  disease,  brought  virtual  ruin  to 
the  industry,  production  of  sugar  falling  from  several 
hundred  thousand  tons  per  year  to  a  low  of  46,000 
tons  in  1926,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual  rise 
in  production  due  mainly  to  the  development  of  re- 
sistant varieties  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Mosaic  remains  a  major  problem  in  seven  states  of  the 
South.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  restoring  pro- 
duction but  thus  far  no  completely  immune  varieties 
have  been  producd  by  breeding,  and  the  disease  there- 
fore persists.  One  of  the  main  projects  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Division  of  Sugar  Plant  Investiga- 
tions is  breeding  for  immunity  to  mosaic  which  is  the 
only  hope  for  complete  elimination  of  the  disease. 

Chlorotic  streak  is  apparently  a  disease  of  similar 
nature  but  very  little  is  known  about  it  except  that 
poor  germination  of  seed  cane  and  consequent  faulty 
and  deficient  stands  result  from  planting  infected  seed 
cane.  This  effect  of  chlorotic  streak  is  a  serious 
complication  in  the  southern  states  because  replant- 
ing is  impossible  due  to  limited  season  for  making 
the  crop.  In  Queensland,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico, 
where  the  disease  has  also  recently  appeared,  serious 
losses  may  occur  but  within  time  limits  the  crop  may 
be  replanted  if  serious  stand  failure  results  from  the 
original   planting  of   seed   cane. 

Another  disastrous  consequence  of  chlorotic  streak, 
common  to  all  countries,  is  failure  of  the  ratoon 
crops,  that  is  the  crops  harvested  in  succeeding 
years  from  an  original  planting  of  seed  cane. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dis- 
ease is  spread  to  healthy  plantations,  the  resistance 
or  susceptibility  of  local  commercial  cane  varieties 
to  the  disease,  the  environmental  conditions  of  soil, 
nutrition,  rainfall,  etc.  that  favor  or  retard  spread 
of  the  disease  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  essential  infor- 
mation on  biology  of  chlorotic  streak  that  would 
suggest  means  of  combatting  or  eliminating  it. 

It  is  fortunate  that  up  to  the  present  chlorotic 
streak  is  apparently  restricted  to  the  area  east  of 
the  Atchafalaya  River  in  Louisiana.  The  disease 
was  not  found  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  or 
Florida  in  rapid  reconaissance  survey  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  past  season,  but  the  survey,  due  to 
lack  of  special  financial  provision  for  it  was  not  very 
I  complete.     The  tentative  assumption  is  that  in  some 


manner  unknown  the  disease  was  brought  into  an 
area  centering  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Louisiana 
and  gained  a  foothold  there  in  the  very  recent  past. 
From  careful  observations  of  the  past  few  months 
it  is  proved  that  under  our  conditions  the  disease 
spreads  to  new  plantings  and  that  fact,  together  with 
the  fact  that  it  causes  poor  germination,  faulty  stand 
of  plant  cane,  and  more  serious  injury  to  ratoon 
crops  comprise  about  all  that  is  definitely  known. 

The  situation  parallels  the  accidental  importation 
of  mosaic  which  brought  such  great  havoc  and  ruin- 
ation to  scores  of  thousands  of  farmers  who  depen- 
ded upon  cane  for  cash  income.  In  the  case  of 
chlorotic  streak,  an  earlier  identification  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  more  prompt  realization  of  the  danger 
makes  possible  the  avoidance  of  the  former  dis- 
astrous   experience. 

An  immediate  study  of  the  disease  to  establish  the 
cause,  manner  of  spread,  relative  effect  on  present 
commercial  varieties,  possibility  of  breeding  resistant 
varieties  or  the  evolving  of  other  measures  to  check 
or  eliminate  this  serious  threat  to  the  industry  is 
urgently  needed.  Alertness  to  recognize  this  new 
threat  may  justly  be  attributed  to  the  wise  provision 
of  experts  by  the  Congress  for  study  of  the  cause 
of  mosaic.  The  specialists  trained  in  that  work  have 
made  progress  but  are  still  preoccupied  with  a  more 
satisfactory  ultimate  solution,  the  development  of  com- 
pletely immune  varieties  and  cannot  be  diverted  from 
it  without  sacrifice  of  essential  features  of  the  project. 
It  is  the  studied  opinion  of  a  committee  repre- 
senting 19,000  sugarcane  farmers  that  provision  for 
immediate,  adequate  study  of  chlorotic  streak  be 
made  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  disastrous  exper- 
ience with  mosaic  and  that  an  emergency  appropria- 
tion of  $35,000  be  made  for  that  purpose. 
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We  Have  Been  Disappointed 


While  human  nature  is  perhaps  the  most  flexible  and  adaptable  of  all  the  elements  that  go  to  make  up  the  in- 
comprehensible thing  we  call  life,  there  are  nevertheless  times  and  circumstances  when  it  is  subjected  to  strains  so 
extraordinary  that  they  cause  audible  creaks  and  groans.     We  call  these  cries  of  anguish. 

Such  an  occasion  is  now  being  witnessed  as  a  result  of  the  attitude  of  the  officials  of  our  Federal  Government, 
and  especially  the  attitude  of  the  officials  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937. 

The  administration  of  this  Act  is,  by  its  own  terms,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  there  is  enough  leeway  given  him,  in  its  provisions,  to  enable  him  to  exercise  very  considerable  power 
over  the  welfare  of  those  who  come  under  the  scope  of  the  law.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Secretary  Wallace  has  always 
been,  on  his  own  avowal,  unsympathetic  to  the  sugar  industry  of  the  United  States,  unimpressed  by  its  importance 
and  unmindful  of  the  very  large  contribution  it  makes  to  the  economic  welfare  of  our  country.  It  is  perhaps  but 
natural  that  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  is  reflected  in  his  subordinates,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
in  matters  of  that  kind,  the  zeal  of  the  top  sergeant  becomes  a  magnified  reproduction  of  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  Colonel's  sentiments  and  purposes. 

We  believe  this  to  be  an  apt  simile  in  the  case  of  the  administration  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  The  Chief  of 
the  Sugar  Division,  Dr.  Joshua  Bernhardt,  was  appointed  to  that  post  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1935,  and  brought 
to  the  position  a  background  that  no  one  familiar  with  it  could  contemplate  with  any  conviction  that  the  domestic 
sugar  industry  would  get  any  of  the  breaks.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment,  for  instance,  there  was  a  more  or  less 
vivid  recollection  of  his  participation  in  sugar  affairs  as  a  "Special  Expert''  employed  by  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  in  1922.  Dr.  Bernhardt  was  instructed  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  prepare  an  investigation  on  the 
costs  of  sugar  production  and  was  authorized  to  go  to  Cuba  to  report  on  the  cost  of  the  production  of  sugar  there. 
the  Commission  being  at  that  time  engaged  in  compiling  a  report  on  the  comparative  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  As  a  result  of  all  this  the  Tariff  Commission  submitted  to  President  Coolidge  a  majority  re- 
port that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  Cuba  and  in  the  United  States  was  only  1.2302  cents 
per  pound.  The  representative  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  in  Washington  at  that  time,  Mr.  John  M.  Rogers, 
protested  vigorously  that  the  all  important  item  of  agricultural  costs,  although  included  in  the  original  schedules 
issued  by  the  Tariff  Commission,  was  ignored.  Dr.  Bernhardt  sent  in  his  resignation  December  16th,  1924  and  it 
was  accepted  two  days  later.     President  Calvin  Coolidge  rejected  the  Report  on  June  15th,   1925. 

We  now  find  ourselves  confronted  by  the  fact  that  this  same  Dr.  Bernhardt  whose  resourceful  mind  renders 
him  a  redoubtable  champion  of  any  one  who  may  employ  him  has  apparently  been  deputized  to  write  the  opinion 
of  the  court  on  the  law  under  which  the  thousands  of  sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana  must  conduct  their  operations. 

When  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  in  November  1935  we  said  of  him  in  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  "A 
broad,  far-seeing,  humanized  Doctor  Bernhardt  would  make  a  splendid  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Section.  That  is  what 
•  we  hope  to  see.'' 

That  hope,  the  fulfilment  of  which  meant  so  much  to  us,  was,  we  fear,  too  optimistic. 
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Revised  Sugar  Consumption  Require- 
ments and  Quotas  for  1939 


Under  date  of  April  1st,  1939,  the  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  issued  a  revised  sugar  consumption 
requirement  of  6,755,386  short  tons  for  the  year  1939, 
representing  a  reduction  of  76,771  short  tons  from 
the  figure  given  out  on  December  23d,  1938.  The  re- 
vised quotas   for  the  various  areas  are  as  follows: 

Domestic   Areas 

Quotas  in  terms  of  short 
Area  tons,  raw  value 

Domestic    beet  sugar 1,566,719 

Mainland   cane  sugar 424,727 

Hawaii    .  948,218 

Puerto    Rico 806,642 

Virgin     Islands  9,013 

Philippine    Islands    and    Cuba 

Short  tons 

Commonwealth  oi   the   Philippine   Islands  ..   1,041,023 
Cuba 1,932,343 


Foreign  Countries   Other  Than   Cuba 

Prorations 

Country  in  Pounds 

Argentine     — ...  15,592 

Australia    — 218 

Belgium _. 3  14.817 

Brazil 1,280 

British    Malaya 28 

Canada 603,520 

China    and    Hongkong ._ 308,191 

Colombia 286 

Costa    Rica 22.033 

Czechoslovakia 281,649 

Dominican  Republic 7,133,147 

Dutch    East    Indies 226,114 

Dutch    West    Indies 7 

France 187 

Germany    125 

Guatemala 358,238 

Haiti,   Republic   of  985',833 

Honduras 3,671,753 

Italy 1,874 

Japan 4,288 

Mexico 6,452.184 

Netherlands 233,046 

Nicaragua 10,933,214 

Peru 1 1,888,543 

Salvador     8,780,522 

United  Kingdom 375,102 

Venezuela     3 10.209 


Sub-total 52,902,000 

Unallotted  reserve 500.000 


Total 53,402.000 

Direct  Consumption   Portion  of  Quotas 

The  quotas  established  for  the  following  listed  areas 
may  be  filled  by  direct  consumption  sugar  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the   following  amount  for   each   such   area: 

Amount  of  direct  consumption 

sugar  in  terms  of  short 

Area  tons,  raw  value 

Hawaii 29.616 

Puerto    Rico 126.033 

Virgin    Islands    0 

Commonwealth   of   the   Philippine    Islands 80,214 

Cuba 375.000 

Liquid   Sugar  Quotas 

In  terms  of  wine  gallons  of 
Country  72°^  total  sugar  content 

Cuba    7.970.558 

Dominican   Republic 830.894 

Other    foreign    countries 0 

Exemptions 

Sec.  821.28  Inapplicability  oi  quota  regulations. 
These  regulations  shall  not  apply  to  (1)  the  first  10 
tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  imported 
from  any  foreign  country,  other  than  Cuba:  (2)  the 
first  10  tons,  raw  value,  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  im- 
ported from  any  foreign  country,  other  than  Cuba, 
for  religious,  sacramental,  educational,  or  experiment 
ta]  purposes;  (3)  liquid  sugar  imported  from  any  for- 
eign country,  other  than  Cuba,  in  individual  sealed 
containers  not  in  excess  of  one  and  one-tenth  gallons 
each;  or  (4)  any  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  imported, 
brought  into,  or  produced  or  manufactured  in,  the 
United  States  for  the  distillation  of  alcohol,  or  for 
livestock  feed,  or  for  the  production  of  livestock  feed. 
(Sec.  212,  50  Stat.  909;  7  U.  S.  C,  Sup.  IV,  1122). 
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Developments  In  Washington  On  Sugar 


By  Allen  J.  Ellender,  U.  S.  S. 


After  my  Bill,  S.  69,  passed  the  Senate  on  March 
23rd,  I  decided  that  the  provisions  should  be  ex- 
plained to  the  President  and  that  he  should  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the 
introduction  thereof.  I  had  prepared  for  the  Presi- 
dent a  memorandum  on  the  subject,  which  was 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March  23rd, 
but  I  wanted  to  discuss  the  situation  with  him  per- 
sonally to  make  sure  that  he  would  have  all  of  the 
facts.  Unfortunately  the  President  was  preparing  to 
go  to  Georgia  for  a  rest  and  I  was  unable  to  see 
him.  Then  while  he  was  at  Warm  Springs  he  was 
questioned  by  newspapermen  and  the  press  carried 
a  statement  from  the  President  which  convinced  me 
that  he  had  not  been  correctly  informed  by  his  advis- 
ers in  such  matters.  Therefore,  when  the  President 
returned  to  Washington  I  arranged  to  see  him  in 
company  with  Senator  Pepper.  Secretary  Wallace 
was   also  present   at  the  interview. 

I  went  into  considerable  detail  with  the  President 
about  the  plowing  up  of  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana 
which  would  be  required  of  those  farmers  who  com- 
plied with  the  Determinations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  the  Sugar  Act.  The  President 
expressed  surprise  that  farmers  would  be  required 
to  plow  up  any  part  of  the  growing  crop  and  he 
stated  to  Secretary  Wallace,  in  the  presence  of  Sen- 
ator Pepper  and  me,  that  the  plowing  up  of  any 
growing  crops  should  be  avoided  if  it  could  possibly 
be  done  under  the  law.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
we  would  work  together  in  finding  some  way  to 
avoid  the  plowing  up  of  sugar  cane. 

I  also  spoke  to  the  President  about  the  statement 
which  he  had  made  concerning  the  effect  of  my  Bill 
upon  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  I  explained  to  him 
that  his  subordinates  had  not  given  him  a  correct 
explanation  of  the  legislative  situation,  because  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  27th,  on  page  4653, 
there  appears  a  statement  by  Senator  Tydings  in 
which  he  declared  that  he  and  Senator  King  of  Utah 
had  been  assured  by  Senator  Adams  and  me  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  reducing  the  quotas  of 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  dominions,  but  there  had  been  a  slight  error 
of  computation,  which  would  be  corrected  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  offered  to  produce  to 
the  President  a  letter  which  had  been  written  to 
Senators  King  and  Tydings  on  the  subject  and  stated 
that  a  similar  letter  would  be  written  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House.  Said  letter  made 
it  certain  that  there  was  no  intention  on  our  part  to 
reduce  the  quotas  of  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  but  it 
was  our  desire  not  to  disturb  their  present  quotas. 
This  seemed   to   have  satisfied    the   President. 

A  few  days  later  I  met  Secretary  Wallace  with 
Congressmen  DeRouen  and  Maloney  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  what  I  considered  the  instructions 
of  the  President.  Doctor  Bernhardt  and  Doctor 
Robbins  were  present  from  the  Sugar  Division. 
After  going  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly  it  was 
agreed  that  they  would  make  a  re-study  of  the 
Louisiana  acreage  problems  and  submit  to  me  their 
reactions.  But  before  I  received  their  reactions  I 
was  amazed  to  learn  that  the  President  had  written 
a  letter  to  Congressman  Marvin  Jones,  copy  of  which 
I   am    asking  the   Editor   of   this   publication   to  print 


in  full,*  in  which  he  not  only  opposed  all  parts  of  the 
Ellender  Bill,  but  repeated  the  statements  about 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  which  I  had  explained  to 
him  personally  only  a  few  days  previous.  After 
another  day  or  so  I  received  a  letter  from  Doctor 
Bernhardt,  copy  of  which  I  am  also  asking  the 
Editor  of  this  publication  to  print  in  fullt  so  that  the 
farmers   in   Louisiana   may   have  all   of  the   facts. 

As  to  the  President's  letter  to  Congressman  Jones. 
the  least  I  can  say  is  to  express  my  keen  disap- 
pointment that  the  President  should  sign  such  a 
letter  in  the  face  of  the  facts  which  I  presented 
to  him.  I  frankly  cannot  believe  that  the  President 
read  the  letter  before  he  signed  it,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  he  did  not  prepare  it.  in  view  of  his 
reactions  to  me  in  the  presence  of  Secretary  Wallace 
and    Senator   Pepper. 

I  cannot  understand  the  attempt  of  the  President 
to  explain  the  unanimous  action  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  S.  69,  by  the  declaration  that  it  was  the 
result  of  the  work  of  sugar  lobbyists.  The  President 
could  hardly  have  intended  to  impute  to  the  entire 
group  of  93  LInited  States  Senators  who  were  pres- 
ent at  the  deliberations  on  March  23rd  according  to 
the  roll  calls  appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
that  their  action  was  not  based  upon  the  distressing 
conditions  within  the  domestic  sugar  industry  which 
called  for  administrative  or  legislative  changes.  With 
reference  to  the  effect  of  the  Determination  on  pro- 
portionate shares  in  connection  with  acreage  in 
Louisiana,  the  letter  prepared  for  the  President  again 
seeks  to  have  it  appear  that  the  drastic  reductions 
would  only  affect  large  planters.  The  most  recent 
statistics  which  I  have  received  from  Louisiana  show 
that  out  of  a  total  of  11,427  sugar  farms,  over  99% 
of  such  farms  have  less  than  300  acres  in  sugar  cane. 
These  figures  show  that  just  about  one-quarter  of 
1%  of  the  farms  on  which  sugar  cane  is  grown  in 
Louisiana  is  represented  by  plantations  that  have 
more  than   500  acres  in  sugar  cane. 

Based  on  the  information  contained  in  the  letter 
written  by  Doctor  Bernhardt  to  me  on  April  20th,  I 
figure  that  the  net  plow-up  required  on  sugar  cane 
farms  of  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  will 
be  11%  or  38,000  acres  of  the  planted  1939  crop. 
Based  upon  the  options  already  selected,  if  all  sugar 
cane  growers  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  would 
cut  2Sc/c  in  1939  it  would  mean  a  plow-up  of  82,000 
acres.  But  by  reason  of  the  Determinations  for 
the  1939  and  1940  crops  and  based  upon  the  memo- 
randum furnished  to  me  by  Doctor  Bernhardt  in  the 
latter  part  of  February  this  year,  the  net  reduction  or 
plow-up  of  acreage  for  1940  from  the  1938  total 
(which  total  was  used  as  the  basis  for  planting  in  the 
fall  of  1937  and  in  the  fall  of  1938)  would  be  75.000 
acres  (47%  of  156,000  acres).  There  is  another 
group  under  option  b-3.  not  included  in  Doctor  Bern- 
hardt's  letter,  whose  1939  plantings  aggregate  38.000 
acres,  and  who  are  required  to  take  no  cut  in  193.9, 
but  would  have  to  cut  47%  in  1940.  amounting  to 
17,860  acres.  This  means  a  potential  total  acreage 
reduction   for    1940  of  90,860   acres. 

Accepting  the   basis   given   by   Doctor   Bernhardt   in 
his    letter,    the    plow-up    reductions    would    be    58.000 
*See   page   4   of   this   issue. 
JSee   page    5    of   this    issue. 
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acres  for  1939,  and  73,000  acres  for  1940  (plus  the 
17,860-acre  reduction  to  be  taken  by  the  Option  b-3 
Group)  or  a  total  acreage  reduction  of  129,360  acres 
in   Louisiana   and   Florida   for  both  years. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  given  Cuba,  the 
facts  are  that  taking  the  average  net  price  of  raw- 
sugar  for  the  three  years  1931,  1932  and  1933,  and 
including  the  Federal  benefit  payment  in  the  case  of 
the  domestic  sugar  industry,  the  Cubans  are  receiv- 
ing at  the  present  time  an  increase  of  63%  while 
the  domestic  cane  industry  is  receiving  an  increase  of 
onlv  7.33%  and  the  beet  sugar  industry  is  receiving 
an  increase  of  only  2.83%.  These  figures  the  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  growers  receive  the  total  ben- 
efit payment  of  60c  per  hundred  pounds,  although  the 
average  in  the  domestic  cane  area  is  considerably 
less.  Although  the  President  in  1934  submitted 
statements  to  Congress  asking  that  the  cane  and 
beet  sugar  industries  be  relieved  from  the  distressing 
conditions  that  existed  in  the  period  1931-1933,  the 
industry  is  no  better  off  today,  when  we  consider  the 
present  low  price  of  sugar,  and  that  the  costs  of 
production,  such  as  rates  of  wages,  taxes  (including 
the  sugar  tax)  and  other  current  costs,  are  very 
much  greater  now  than  they  were  in  the  period  1931- 
1933.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Cuba  is  ex- 
porting to  the  United  States  a  great  deal  more  sugar 
under  the  Sugar  Act  than  it  was  selling  during  the 
three  years  prior  to  the  Sugar  Act.  So  that  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  treatment  given  the  Cubans  only  con- 
vinces me  that  they  are  the  greatest  beneficiaries 
under  the  Sugar  Act,  and  if  they  are  suffering  at  all 
today  it  is  because  of  the  low  price  that  sugar  is 
selling  for  in  this  country,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  estimated  our  con- 
sumptive requirements  for  sugar  in  the  United  States 
at  a  much  higher  figure  than  our  actual  requirements, 
considering  the  large  carry-over  inventories  of  sugar 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  a 
noble  cause  to  fight  for.  Our  efforts  have  not  been 
in  vain,  although  we  have  not  obtained  all  we  asked 
for.  They  will  serve  us  in  the  future.  The  Congress 
is  becoming  more  and  more  educated  to  the  justness 
of  our  requirements  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
we  will  receive  more  adequate  treatment  when  we 
undertake  to  write  future  sugar  legislation. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
April  26,   1930. 


President  Roosevelt  Led  Astray 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  April  18th,  1939,  to  Con- 
gressman Marvin  Jones  of  Texas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives : 

THE   WHITE    HOUSE 
Washington 

April    18,    1939. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  The  three  departments  of  the 
government  primarily  concerned  with  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  pending  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  have 
advised  me  of  your  courteous  reference  to  them  of  S.  69 
for  expression  of  their  views  thereon.  Since  the  proposed 
amendments  raise  grave  governmental  problems  which 
transcend  the  specialized  interests  and  functions  of  the 
individual  departments  concerned,  I  have  been  requested 
by  them  to  set  forth  the  basic  position  of  the  administra- 
tion  <ni    the   proposed    amendments. 

Prior  to  1934,  the  sugar  industry  was  suffering  from  un- 
satisfactory  returns   and    our   exports    to    Cuba    had    declined 


to  a  disastrously  low  level.  The  legislation  pertaining  to 
sugar  enacted  by  Congress  in  1934,  and  revised  and  ex- 
tended in  1937,  and  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  ne- 
gotiated with  Cuba  in  1934,  resulted  not  only  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  income  of  domestic  sugar  beet  and 
sugarcane  growers  and  processors,  but  also  in  a  gratifying 
increase  in  our  export  trade  with  Cuba.  Between  1933 
and  1937,  our  exports  to  Cuba  of  rice,  wheat  flour,  lard, 
and  other  agricultural  products  were  trebled  and  exports 
of  manufactured  articles  were  increased  fourfold. 

I  am  advised,  however,  that  only  a  year  and  a  half  after 
exhaustive  consideration  by  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  1937  legislation,  the  sugar  lobbyists,  who,  in 
order  to  justify  their  employment  must  be  professionally 
dissatisfied  under  any  conditions,  are  pressing  for  drastic 
amendments  to  the  Act  which  would  disrupt  the  balance 
established  in  the  existing  legislation  as  between  the  op- 
posing interests  of  the  various  groups  concerned;  they 
would  further  burden  consumers  for  the  additional  benefit 
of  producers,  seriously  impair  one  of  the  principal  markets 
for  our  export  crops,  and  establish  discriminations  among 
various  parts'  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  proposed 
amendments  would  undermine  the  basis  upon  which  the 
trade  agreement  with  Cuba  was  negotiated,  and  violate 
our  treaty  obligations  under  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment,   approved    by    the    Senate    on   December   20,    1937. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  bill  contains  special  exemp- 
tinns  from  the  acreage  adjustments  now  required  as  a  con- 
dition for  payments  under  the  Act,  that  would  operate  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  large  plantation  companies  in 
the  mainland  sugarcane  area.  Such  exemptions  would  not 
only  constitute  a  serious  discrimination  against  the  do- 
mestic insular  areas,  particularly  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico,  in  which  area  a  substantial  adjustment  of  produc- 
tion this  year  is  well  under  way,  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  but  also  is  extremely  unfair  and 
unjust  to  the  producers  in  all  areas  whose  great  sacrifices 
in  prior  years  under  former  sugar  programs  are  directly 
responsible  for  the  favorable  position  enjoyed  by  sugar 
producers  in  the  mainland  cane  area  in  recent  years.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  plantation  producers  in  the  mainland 
sugarcane  area  should  be  relieved  of  any  responsibility  for 
their  appropriate  share  of  crop  adjustment  as  a  condition 
for   payments. 

The  second  amendment  in  S.  69  would  unfortunately 
delete  the  present  provision  in  the  Sugar  Act  designed  to 
protect  the  housewives  of  the  nation  against  sugar  prices 
in  excess  of  those  necessary  to  maintain  the  domestic  in- 
dustry. In  recent  years  the  total  burden  of  sugar  legisla- 
tion on  consumers,  if  measured  by  the  full  difference  be- 
tween the  unprotected  price  of  sugar  in  world  markets 
and  the  protected  price  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
equivalent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  approximately  fifty 
quarts  of  milk  and  fifty  loaves  of  bread  per  annum  for 
each   family  in   the   United   States. 

The  third  amendment  of  S.  69  discriminates  against  two 
sections  of  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii,  by 
reducing  their  present  shares  of  the  total  domestic  quota 
and  by  denying  these  areas  their  proportionate  shares  of 
the  large  increase  provided  for  in  the  bill  for  all  domestic 
areas.  The  bill  would  thus  create  a  colonialism  of  the  Old 
World  type  in  the  form  of  an  under-privileged  American 
citizen  living  in  those  particular  insular  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  imperialistic  nature  of  such  discriminations 
against  some  of  our  own  citizens  becomes  clear  when  it  is 
realized  that  although  the  Congress  could  legally  destroy 
the  economy  of  its  insular  possessions  through  such  discrim- 
inatory trade  restrictions,  the  American  citizens  in  those 
areas  would  possess  no  legal  right  to  defend  themselves 
against  such  action  by  erecting  trade  barriers  against  pro- 
ducts produced  in  the   mainland. 

The  third  amendment  also  proposes  a  severe  reduction 
in  the  Cuban  quota  which  would  further  curtail  our  shrunk- 
en markets  for  American  agricultural  exports  at  a  time 
when  Congress  and  the  administration  are  struggling  with 
measures  to  expand  such  markets.  Furthermore,  our  prin- 
cipal benefit  to  Cuba  in  our  reciprocal  trade  agreement  of 
August  21.  1934,  in  return  for  over  four  hundred  duty 
concessions  to  American  goods,  was  a  duty  reduction  on 
Cuban  sugar  negotiated  against  the  background  of  the 
quotas  provided  in  I  he  Jones-Cost  igan  Act,  upon  the  as- 
sumption on  the  part  of  the  contracting  parties  that  the 
quota  basis  would  not  be  changed  to  Cuba's  detriment. 
The   reduction   which   this   bill  proposes   to   make  in   the   Cu- 
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ban  quota,  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  trade 
agreement  and  the  basis  on  which  it  was  entered  into  that 
it  seems  at  variance  with  our  fundamental  principles  of 
fair  play  and  fair  dealing  which  we  have  been  urging  as 
essential   to   world   economic  recovery   and   world   peace. 

Under  Article  9(a)  of  the  International  Sugar  Agree- 
ment, we  agreed  to  accept  from  the  full-duty  countries 
every  year  a  quantity  of  sugar  directly  proportionate  to 
the  small  share  allotted  on  a  historic  basis  tO1  these  coun- 
tries under  the  Jones-Costigan  Act  in  1937.  Under  the 
proposed  bill  this  proportion  would  be  decreased.  In  ad- 
dition to  losing  part  of  their  basic  quotas  the  full-duty 
countries  would  lose  under  S.  69  the  important  realloca- 
tion of  the  Philippine  dutiable  sugar  deficiency  now  pro- 
vided for.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  in  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937  is  to  enlarge  the  foreign  market  for  American  ex- 
ports. 

Thus  the  enactment  of  the  Bill  S.  69  would  be  a  serious 
threat  to  the  future  of  the  policy  of  improved  relation- 
ships among  the  American  republics,  which  has  become  so 
important  and  favorable  a  factor  in  our  international  rela- 
tions in  the  past  few  years.  We  have  been  bending  every 
effort  to  develop  a  vital  program  of  inter-American  co- 
operation. This  program  is  becoming  increasingly  advan- 
tageous. It  is  earnestly  believed  that  the  Congress  will 
not   wish   to  impede   its   progress.      Very   sincerely   yours, 

Franklin   1>.  Roosevelt. 
Honorable    Marvin  Jones, 
House   of   Representatives. 


Dr.  Joshua  Bernhardt  Writes  Senator 
Allen  Ellender 

United  States   Department    of   Agriculture 

Sugar  Division 

Washington,   D.   C. 

April  20,   1939. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
United   States   Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Ellender: 

In  accordance  with  our  recent  discussion  we  have 
again  reviewed  the  basic  facts  in  the  matter  of  propor- 
tionate  shares   for   the   mainland   sugarcane   area. 

You  will  recall  that  public  notice  was  given  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1938,  that,  pursuant  to  Section  302(a)  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  the  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  sugar  required  to  be  produced  to  enable  the  main- 
land cane  sugar  area  to  meet  its  quota  and  provide 
a  normal  carry-over  inventory  had  been  determined 
to  be  406,000  short  tons,  raw  value.  At  that  time,  the 
1938  crop  had  not  yet  been  processed  or  marketed 
and  it  was  assumed  that  the  production  would  be 
540,000  tons  of  sugar,  which  was  based  on  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  for  1936  and  1937.  As  you  know, 
the  crop  has  turned  out  to  be  580,000  tons   of  sugar. 


We  find,  therefore,  that  if  the  estimate  made  pur- 
suant to  Section  302(a)  were  to  be  reconsidered  at 
the  present  time  and  revision  of  the  figure  of  406,000 
short  tons,  raw  value,  were  to  be  made,  on  the  basis 
<il  the  facts  now  available  to  the  Secretary,  the  quan- 
tity would  unfortunately  have  to  be  reduced  to  about 
370,000  tons  of  sugar.  It  follows  that,  under  the  above 
circumstances,  a  revision  of  the  proportionate  share 
determination  could  not  be  made  in  compliance  with 
the  existing  requirements  of  law  unless  present  provi- 
sions in  the  determination  were  to  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  result  in  a  further  reduction  in  the  total  propor- 
tionate  share   acreage   heretofore   allotted. 

Consequently,  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
and  confusion  on  the  part  of  the  growers  of  Louisiana, 
it  is  our  considered  opinion  that  as  stated  by  the  Sec- 
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age  is  required  in  1939,  if  the  plowing  under  of  a  leg- 
uminous crop  preceded   1938  plantings. 

3.  For  any  grower  whose  plantings  in  the  fall  of 
1937,  the  spring  of  1938,  and  the  fall  of  1938  prior  to 
October  1,  1938,  amount  to  an  acreage  equal  to,  or 
greater  than  his  1938  proportionate  share,  the  1939 
proportionate  share  will  be  the  same  as  that  for  1938. 

II.      Acreage   Adjustment    Required. 

An  acreage  adjustment  will  be  required  on  the  part 
of  the  following  growers,  if  they  intend  to  qualify  for 
payments   under  the   Sugar  Act  of   1937. 

A.  For  any  grower  whose  plantings  in  the  fall  of 
1937,  the  spring  of  1938  and  the  fall  of  1938  prior  to 
October  1,  1938,  amount  to  an  acreage  smaller  than 
his  1938  proportionate  share,  the  1939  proportionate 
share  will  be  equal  to  such  planted  acreage,  but  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  the    1938  proportionate  share. 

Example: 

Grower's    1938   proportionate   share .100  acres 

Grower's   plantings   in  fall    1937,  spring   and 

fall    1  c>3 8,   prior  to  October    1 85  acres 

Grower's    1939    proportionate    share 85  acres 

Percentage    reduction    : 15% 

B.  Growers  not  included  in  any  of  the  above  clas- 
sifications will  have  a  1939  proportionate  share  equal 
to  75   percent  of  the   1938  proportionate   share. 

Dr.  Bernhardt  Applies  the  Clincher 

The  following  telegram  has  been  received  by  Mr. 
Floyd  W.  Spencer,  Administrative  Officer  in  Charge, 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  University, 
La.,  from  Dr.  Joshua  Bernhardt,  Chief  of  the  Sugar 
Division,   under  date   of   April   20,    1939: 

"April  15th  issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  and  va- 
rious press  reports  have  come  to  \our  attention 
implying  that  Proportionate  Share  Determina- 
tion may  be  modified  under  existing  legislation. 
Tliese  reports  may  confuse  growers  and  give  er- 
roneous impression  to  producers  who  desire  to 
comply  with  program.  Please  give  widespread 
publicity  to  following: 

"As  slated  by  the  Secretary  in  his  letter  to 
Senator  Overton  of  April  1st.  1930.  it  is  the  De- 
partment's position  that  it  has  exhausted  its  dis- 
cretion under  the  Act  in  minimizing  the  burden 
of  necessary  crop  adjustment  required  for  main- 
land producers,  and  that  any  producers  echo  de- 
sire to  be  certain  that  they  will  qualify  for  pay- 
ments for  the  1939  crop  should  without  delay 
plan  their  operations  in  accordance  witli  the  ex- 
isting determination.  Producers  -who  have  stop- 
ped cultivating  cane  acreage  in  excess  of  propor- 
tionate shares  and  have  devoted  such  acreage  to 
other  purposes  -will  be  certain  of  compliance  witli 
Proportionate  Share  Determination.  Producers 
■who  intend  to  comply  witli  Option  B  should 
make  prompt  arrangements  for  planting  other 
crops  or  plowing  of  second  or  older  stubble  acre- 
age in  excess  of  their  proportionate  shares  unless 
they  wish  to  utilize  such  stubbles  for  sirup,  cat- 
tle ieed.  or  any  purpose  other  than  sugar  and 
seed." 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Spencer  reminds  cane  grow- 
ers thai  once  a  grower's  qualifications  for  proportion- 
ate shares  under  Section  B-l  have  been  established 
beyond  all  possible  doubt,  he  may  effect  such  acreage 
adjustment   as   he  wishes   to  make;   i.  e.,   if  he   wishes 


retary  in  his  letter  to  Senator  Overton  of  April  1. 
1939,  your  constituents  should  be  advised  that  the  De- 
partment, after  having  explored  all  alternatives  sug- 
gested, feels  that  it  has  exhausted  its  discretion  under 
the  Act  in  this  matter.  Therefore,  any  producers  who 
wish  to  qualify  for  payments  on  the  1939  and  1940 
crops  should  plan  their  operations  in  accordance  with 
the  determinations  heretofore  issued. 

There  is  attached  for  your  further  information  a 
summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  1939  proportionate 
share  determination  showing  the  classes  of  growers 
and  the  adjustment  required,  if  any,  for  each  group. 
According  to  the  information  now  available,  growers 
who  had  a  proportionate  share  acreage  of  105,000 
acres  in  1938  would  reduce  their  acreage  in  the  1939 
crop  by  26,500  acres  or  25  percent.  Another  group  of 
farmers  whose  proportionate  shares  for  1938  aggre- 
gated 168,000  acres  would  reduce  their  acreage  12,000 
acres  or  7  percent.  A  third  group  of  growers  having 
a  total  1938  proportionate  share  acreage  of  55,000 
acres  and  comprising  the  largest  number  of  cane 
growers  in  Louisiana  would  not  make  any  reduction 
in  the  1939  crop.  Therefore,  the  total  reduction  in  the 
1939  crop  is  estimated  to  be  38,250  acres  or  about  1 1 
percent  from  the   1938  level. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  at  the  present  time  the 
reduction  which  would  be  required  in  the  1940  crop, 
since  this  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  decision 
made  by  the  group  of  growers  herein  referred  to  rep- 
resenting 168,000  acres  in  the  1938  crop  as  to  whether 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  option  in  paragraph 
(b)l  of  the  determination  or  elect  to  make  the  basic 
25  per  cent  reduction  provided  for  in  the  1939  deter- 
mination.     Sincerely   yours, 

(Signed)   JOSHUA   BERNHARDT,   Chief. 

Summary  of  the  1939  Proportionate  Share  De- 
termination for  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area 

I.    No  Acreage  Adjustment  Required. 

The  growers  listed  below  will  be  required  to  make 
no  acreage  adjustment  in  1939  as  compared  with  1938 
acreage.  Their  returns  from  sugarcane  production 
might  even  be  greater  in  1939  than  in  prior  years, 
owing   to  continuously   increasing   yields    per   acre. 

A.  Small  Growers. 

Growers  with  10  acres  or  less  in  sugarcane,  and 
small  established  growers  with  30  acres  or  less  suita- 
ble for  sugarcane,  comprising  the  majority  of  all 
sugarcane  growers  in  Louisiana,  will  be  required  to 
make   no   acreage    adjustment. 

B.  New  Groivers. 

Any  new  grower,  under  the  determination,  may 
have  at  least  25  percent  of  his  suitable  land  in  cane, 
provided  the  land  planted  to  cane  is  adequately  pre- 
pared for  planting  by  the  plowing  under  of  a  legum- 
inous crop.  If  a  new  grower  has  30  acres  of  land  or 
less  which  arc  suitable  for  sugarcane,  he  is  entitled  to 
harvest  one-third  of  that  acreage,  and  not  less  than 
5    acres,    in    193'). 

C.  Other  Growers. 

1.  For  any  grower  who  harvests  75  percent  or  less 
of  his  proportionate  share  acreage  in  1938,  such  har- 
vested acreage  will  be  his  proportionate  share  for 
1939. 

2.  For  any  grower  whose  1938  proportionate  share 
was  calculated  under  Section  b-3  of  the  determination 
issued  on  September  29,   1937,  no  adjustment  in  acre- 
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to  maintain  second  year  stubble  in  the  place  of  first 
year  stubble  or  plant  cane,  he  may  do  so. 

Dr.  Bernhardt  has  handed  us  our  "plow  out" 
order,  as  shown  above.  It  means  38,500 
acres  plowed  up  this  year,  and  $3,500,000  in 
revenue  taken  away  from  our  farmers.  Those 
38,500  acres  would  produce  70,000  tons  of 
sugar,  enough  to  supply  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Louisiana  with  sugar  for  table 
purposes  for  a  year.  Those  38,500  acres  are 
assessed  for  taxation  at  some  two  million 
dollars.  When  plowed  out  they  cannot  pro- 
duce any  profitable  crop  with  which  to  pay 
those  taxes.  Thev  represent  the  tribute  that 
some  14  counties  in  one  small  state  are  called 
on  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  pay  so  that  the  surplus  crops  of  the  entire 
United  States  can  get  just  a  little  better  mar- 
ket among  the  verv  limited  population  of  the 
Island  of  Cuba.  To  place  this  burden  on  14 
counties  in  just  one  state  out  of  the  3073 
counties  in  this  whole  country  is  such  a  very 
one-sided  arrangement,  that  the  injustice  of 
it  must  be  generally  recognized.  Editor  Sugar 
Bulletin  ] .  

As  Others  See  Us 

A    Report    made    to    the    Experiment    Station    of    the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association  by  Mr.  W.  W. 

G.  Moir,  Chairman  of  the  Hawaiian  Delegation  to 

the  Sixtli  Congress  of  the  International  Society 

of   Sugar   Cane    Technologists    held    in    Nezv 

Orleans,  Oct.  24th  to  Nov.  5th,   1935. 

This  cane  sugar  congress,  which  was  probably  the 
largest  thus  far  held,  was  most  ably  and  efficiently 
organized.  Great  credit  is  due  the  hosts  and  host- 
esses for  their  hospitality  and  endless  efforts  to  make 
this  the  very  best  congress.  The  writer  feels  that 
they  were  very  successful  in  these  efforts.  An  ex- 
cellent change  was  made  in  the  usual  congress  pro- 
cedure so  that  after  a  preliminary  get-together  the 
delegates  took  a  tour  through  the  sugar  section  of 
Louisiana_  before  getting  down  to  the  more  serious 
work  of  listening  to  and  discussing  matters  presented 
to  the  various  sections  of  the  society.  On  this 
tour  each  day's  visits  to  plantations  and  communi- 
ties showed  us  again  and  again  the  genuine  South- 
ern hospitality  in  all  its  perfection.  During  the  first 
two  days  we  visited  the  International  plant  of  the 
U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Company,  the  Gramercy 
Refinerv  of  the  Colonial  Sugars  Company,  the  Chal- 
mette  Refinery  of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany, and  the  Celotex  plant  of  the  Celotex  "Corpo- 
ration  before  leaving  New  Orleans  on  our  Greyhound 
tour  of  the  sugar-growing  parishes,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  the  Evangeline  country   and  its   bayous. 

On  one  of  the  days,  while  still  at  New  Orleans,  a 
visit  was  made  to  Reserve  Plantation  owned  by 
Godchaux  Sugars.  Several  sugar  factories  were  vis- 
ited by  the  mill  group  on  the  tour,  while  the  field 
group  was  taken  to  field  tests  on  varieties,  fertilizer 
and  diseases,  and  to  see  general  field  operations. 

To  more  thoroughly  understand  the  methods  and 
problems  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  a  general 
but  brief  survey  of  history,  soils,  climate,  labor  and 
transportation  should   first  be  givn. 

From   the   introduction   of   sugar   cane   to   Louisiana 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


EXPERIENCE  is  an  expensive  teacher.  Yet  it  is 
the  only  way  that  some  people  will  learn. 
The  older  heads  who  have  reached  the  top  in 
industry  know  that  they  can  always  learn  better 
methods  from  the  experiences  of  others. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  frequent  breakdowns 
and  delays,  excessive  power  and  oil  costs,  it  may 
be  that  faulty  lubrication  is  the  cause.  The  correct 
use  of  Gargoyle  Lubricants  has  solved  these  self- 
same problems  for  thousands  of  plants  in  every 
line  of  industry.  The  composite  experiences  of 
how  correct  lubrication  smooths  out  production 
troubles  is  available  to  you  through  your  nearest 
Magnolia  Wholesale  Agent  or  Salesman.  It  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  now. 


MAGNOLIA 

A  Socony-Vaciitim  Company 
General  Offices  .  .  Dallas,  Texas 

Wholesale   Agencies  and  Slocks   Throughout 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  New- 
Mexico  and  Tennessee 


PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 
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SUGAR  MARKET   STATISTICS  THROUGH  APRIL  25,   1939 

fm  "nish  ed  b  y 

Cane    Products    Trade    Association,    Inc. 
822  Perdido  Street  New  Orleans,  La. 

Today 
STANDARD   GRANULATED   (list  price)...    _.    __  __      _  4.50 

NEW  YORK  No.  3  SPOT  RAW  SUGAR.  _      .        .  2.95 

WORLD  No.  4  SPOT  RAW  SUGAR  (In  Cuba) 1.38 

LOUISIANA  SPOT  RAW  SUGAR  (New  Orleans)-.    ...  nominal 

LOUISIANA  BLACKSTRAP  (f.  o.  b.  Pit.) 2-7/8^  n. 

DOMESTIC  FUTURE   MARKET  (Contract  No.  3) 

Closing  Bid  Prices 
Jan.  March  May  July 
2.01                    2.03                    1.96                    2.01 
1.96                    1.99                    1.95  1.99 
1.99                    2.01                    1.88  1.95 


1  month  ago 

1  year  ago 

4.50 

4.65 

2.88 

2.80 

1.17 

.92 

nominal 

nominal 

3-1/4?  n. 

4p  n.  (*) 

Today ... 

1  month  ago_ 

1  year  ago. . 


Sept. 

Nov. 

De 

2.05 

2  10  n 

n 

2.01 

2.05  n 

n 

1.98 

2.00  n 

n 

American   _ 
Godchaux__ 

Colonial 

Henderson. 


FOREIGN  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

This  month  Total  since  Jan.  1st 

605,943  bags  840,973  bags 

72,800  bags  210,056  bags 

82,192  bags  228,913  bags 

48,194  bags  58,864  bags 


Totals. 

Dealers  (Cuban  refined) 


809,129  bags 


1,338,806  bags 
60,400  pockets 


Same  total  1  year  ago 

815,445  bags 
769,647  bags 
340,217  bags 
173,001  bags 

2,098,310  bags 
128,200  pockets 


(*)  "n"  denotes  a  nominal  market. 

The  above  information  has  been  prepared  by  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  from  daily  records  kept  by  them. 


in  1751  down  to  the  present  time,  one  finds  a  most 
interesting  story  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
early  French  and  Spanish  pioneers  and  the  many 
others  that  have  followed  them.  A  chart  of  the  sugar 
production  per  year  will  show  you  just  how  the  ups 
and  downs  of  their  industry  have  followed  the  gov- 
ernmental affairs  and  disasters  that  normally  befall 
most  any  agricultural  crop.  Probably  the  greatest 
and  most  rapid  decline  was  that  in  the  period  from 
1022  to  1926  and  this  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
ravages  of  the  mosaic  disease.  Likewise,  the  most 
spectacular  increase  was  in  the  years  from  1930  up 
to  the  present  when  resistant  varieties,  imported  or 
created  with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  have  re-established  a  nec- 
essary industry.  It  can  be  said  without  fear  ol  con- 
tradiction that  without  the  use  of  disease-resistant 
or  tolerant  varieties  the  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana 
would  now  be   a  thing  of  the  past. 

Louisiana  is  at  best  only  a  sub-tropical  country 
and  it  is  only  due  to  the  phenomenal  growth  secured 
from  these  newer  varieties  in  the  lew  good  growing 
months  of  the  year  that  a  crop  can  be  secured. 
Planting  is  carried  nut  usually  in  the  fall  months 
of  September  and  October.  Ratooning  follows  the 
harvesting  in  November  and  December.  Since  wet 
and  frosty  weather  usually  exists  up  to  the  end  ol 
April,  there  is  really  but  six  to  eight  months  of 
growing  time  left  to  produce  a  crop.  During  the 
months  ol  July.  August,  and  September  cane 
growth  is  phenomenal.  The  two  great  drawbacks  to 
heavy  crops  are.  first  the  slowness  and,  second,  the 
lack  of  proper  stooling  after  the  winter  dormancy. 
In  ratoons,  and  more  especially  in  plant  cane,  this 
poor  germination  is  a  verv  serious  curtailment.  A 
new  practice  that  has  become  more  widespread  and 
very  promising  is  that  ol  planting  in  August  when- 
ever body  seed  can  lie  secured.  This  early  plant  will 
often  be  killed  down  with  the  frost  in  winter  but  the 
stubble  has  become  sturdier  and  better  established 
than   that    from    fall   plantings.      Lone  stalks   are   more 


often  used  for  seed  in  contrast  to  short  seed  pieces. 
Depth  of  planting  depends  largely  upon  the  time 
of  the  year  when  planting  is  done — that  is,  deeper 
for   protection    in    cold   weather. 

Fertilization  is  varied  according  to  soil  type, 
variety,  plant  or  ratoon  and  to  individual  likes  and 
dislikes.  It  has  become  almost  a  uniform  practice 
to  fertilize  ratoons,  but  not  all  plant  crops  are  so 
treated.  All  fertilization  is  carried  out  in  the  late 
spring  or  early  summer  in  one  application  when  some 
stalk  formation  is  showing.  A  single  application  has 
been  found  to  be  as  effective  as  several.  The  prac- 
tice of  rotating  cane  with  a  cover  crop,  mainly  soy- 
beans or  cowpeas,  between  the  last  ratoon  crop  and 
the  next  plant  is  almost  universal.  To  those  of  us 
from  Hawaii,  this  loss  of  one  year  in  growing  time 
for  the  opportunity  of  growing  a  plant  crop  with- 
out fertilization  seems  uneconomical.  But  with  gov- 
ernment control  of  production  and  much  available 
land,  the  practice  seems  to  have  its  merits  for  Louis- 
iana. Since  no  second  ratoons  (A. A. A.  decree)  may 
be  raised  this  next  year,  more  land  must  be  fallowed 
and  cover  cropping  should  materially  reduce  fertiliza- 
tion   costs    and   stimulate    heavier   production. 

In  the  spring,  the  first  efforts  must  be  directed 
towards  aiding  the  germination  of  the  eyes  on  the 
seed  or  stubble.  This  is  usually  done  by  the  practice 
of  off-barring  to  allow  the  heat  o!  the  sun  to  warm 
up  the  soil  closest  to  the  eyes.  After  germination 
has  been  secured,  cultivation  is  resorted  to  to  main- 
tain proper  tilth  and  control  weeds.  Man}-  tractor- 
drawn  implements  are  in  use  for  these  processes. 
The  seed  is  originally  planted  in  a  single  line  on  the 
top  of  six-fool  beds  between  deep  furrows.  This 
is  necessary  to  maintain  proper  drainage.  As  cul- 
tivation continues  the  cane  becomes  more  hilled  up 
and.  from  a  steep-sided  furrow  and  a  rounded  top 
to  the  bed  at  planting  time,  a  change  is  made  to  a 
more  rounded  bottom  to  the  furrow  and  a  hilled! 
up  row  of  cane  on  the  top  of  the  bed  at  the  final  cub 
tivation.      The    furrows    usually    run    in    the    direction 
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of  the  greatest  fall  in  slope.  Since  most  of  the  land 
is  so  nearly  flat  it  becomes  quite  a  serious  problem 
to  secure  proper  drainage  in  certain  areas.  The  rows 
are  usually  six  feet  apart  and  every  hundred  feet  a 
deeper  furrow  or  drain  is  installed  for  carrying 
away  excess  water.  Cross  drains,  opening  into 
these,  cut  the  furrows  at  right  angles.  These  are 
not  much  deeper  than  the  furrows  and  occur  at  vary- 
ing distances,  depending  upon  the  slope  of  the  land 
and  the  extent  of  the  planting.  The  cane  rows  arc- 
therefore  found  to  be  from  12  to  15  inches  above 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  at  harvest  time. 
(To   be  continued   in  next  issue) 

Acreage  Used  for  1938  Crop 

The  measured  "proportionate  share"  acres  used  to 
produce  sugarcane  for  sugar,  1938  crop,  as  com- 
piled by  Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson,  Senior  Agricultural 
Economist  of  the  A.  A.  A.  in  Louisiana,  are  given 
below  for  each  of  the  26  Parishes  that  come  under 
the  scope  of  the  Sugar  Act  of   1938. 

Parish  Acres 

Acadia   5.7 

Ascension    11,964.5 

Assumption     „___  .  24,044.1 

Avoyelles     3,987.3 

East  Baton  Rouge  .  1,144.0 

Evangeline    51.5 

Iberia     ....  34,302.3 

Iberville  .  22,627.9 

Lafayette     ____   15,314.4 

Lafourche      __„  „  20,649.8 

Orleans             )  657.2 
Plaquemine     ^ 

St.    Bernard   412.4 

Pointe    Coupee  .   12,481.3 

Rapides  2,460.8 

Jefferson         )  2,930  7 
St.    Charles    ) 

St.    Tames    .  .   13,011.2 

St  John   .   14,632.2 

St.    Landry   2,348.3 

St.    Martin    .  ..__   17,547.0 

St.    Mary  ..  27,478.8 

Terrebonne  ....  33,070.4 

Vermilion    .   12,036.0 

West    Baton    Rouge    .  _   12,107.7 

West    Feliciana  3,185.1 

State  Total  ....  ,._.288,450.6 
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Chalmette  Petroleum 
Corporation 

Refiners,  Distributors  and  Exporters 
of 

Petroleum  and  its  Products 

Refineries  and  Export  Stations 

CHALMETTE,   LA. 
American  Bank  Bldg.        New  Orleans,   La. 


DIBERT,  BANCROFT  &  ROSS 
CO.,  LTD. 


Established  1895 


Specialists 

SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY 

ENGINEERS  —  DESIGNERS 


ELECTRIC  STEEL  CAST  IRON. 
CAST  BRASS  AND  BRONZE  CASTINGS 


COMPLETE  MACHINE  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 

— T — 

METALLURGICAL  CONTROL 

— T 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland    Factory 
Raceland,     La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN   OFFICE 

11th   Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New  Orleans,   La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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1939  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Marketing 

Allotments  Are  Announced  By  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

(Official  Release) 

Allotment  of  the  1939  mainland  cane  sugar  quota  of 
424,727  short  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  to  the  69  cane 
sugar  processing  companies  in  Louisiana  and  Florida 
was  announced  April  28,  1939  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  amount  of  sugar  which  each  com- 
pany may  market  in  the  continental  United  States 
during  the  calendar  year  1939  under  existing  quotas 
is  set  forth  in  the  decision  and  order  of  the  Secretary 
allotting  the   1939  mainland  cane  sugar  quota. 

The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  directs  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture to  allot  any  quota  or  proration  thereof  if  he 
finds  that  such  allotment  is  necessary  to  prevent  dis- 
orderly marketing,  to  afford  all  interested  persons  an 
equitable  opportunity  to  market  sugar  within  an 
area's  quota,  or  for  other  causes.  Allotment  of  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  quota  becomes  necessary  for  the 
first  time  because  the  total  supply  of  such  sugar  now 
available  for  marketing  is  substantially  in  excess  of 
the  quota  for  the  area  for  1939. 

A  public  hearing  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  evi- 
dence to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  the  1939  mainland  cane  sugar  quota  was  held 
in  Mobile,  Alabama,  on  February  8  and  9,  1939. 

Early  in  April  the  presiding  officers  of  the  hearing- 
submitted  to  interested  persons  "Proposed  Findings  of 
Fact,  Conclusions  and  Order  with  reference  to  the 
Allotment  of  the  1939  Sugar  Quota  for  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area."  All  interested  persons  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  file  objections  and  exceptions  to  the 
proposed  order  within  10  days  after  its  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register.  The  present  order,  which  is 
final,  is  based  upon  a  formula  under  which  each  pro- 
cessing company  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  re- 
ceives an  allotment  which  gives  25%  weight  to  his 
past  marketings  and  75%  weight  to  the  processings 
of  sugar  from  1938  crop  sugarcane  to  which  propor- 
tionate shares  pertained,  adjusted  ratably  to  the 
quota. 

The   following   are   the   allotments    for    1939: 


Processor 

Alma  Plantation,  Ltd 

J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc 

Billeaud  Sugar  Factory 

Blanchard  Planting  Company 

Cair e  &  Graugnar d 

Caldwell  Sugars,  Inc 

A.  &  J.  E.  Champagne 

Columbia  Sugar  Company 

Cora-Texas  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc 

Cypremort  Sugar  Company,  Inc 

Delgado-Albania  Plantation  Commission. 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd 

Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.  .  . 

Erath  Sugar  Company 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Cooperative 

Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food  Prod.  Co. _.. 

W.  Prescott  Foster 

E.  J.  Cay  Pltg.  Mfg.  Co.__ 
Glen  wood  Sugar  Coop.,   Inc. 
Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc. 
Haas  Investment  Co.,  Inc. 
Helvetia  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc. 

Iberia  Sugar  Company 

M.  J.   Kaliao 
Kessler  &  Sternfels-. 
Lafourche  Sugar  Company 


Allotment 
(short  tons 
raw  value) 
5,401 
5,752 
8,437 
2,507 
2,830 
6,442 
136 
3,174 
3 ,  065 
5 ,  870 
5 ,  566 
5 ,  637 
5,050 

7 ,  583 
8,041 
2 ,  75S 
5,342 
2, 602 
4,684 

29,813 
2 ,  523 
1.127 

8 ,  805 
684 

146 
6,62] 


Processor 


Allotment 
(short  tons 
raw  value) 

T.  Lanaux's  Sons 116 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc 12,136 

Levert-St.  John,  Inc 8,842 

Louisiana  Penitentiary  Board 5,054 

Magnolia  Sugar  Cooperative,  Inc 3,459 

The  Maryland  Company,  Inc 3,170 

S.  M.  Mayer 55 

Meeker  Sugar  Refining  Co 4,618 

Louisiana  State  University 600 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc 11,131 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son 5,412 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  &  Ref.  Co 5,722 

Realty  Operators,  Inc 27,671 

Roane  Sugars,  Inc 4,154 

E.  G.  Robichaux  Co.,  Ltd 4,221 

Ruth  Sugar  Company,  Inc 2,208 

St.  James  Operators,  Inc 425 

San  Francisco  P.  &  M.  Co.,  Ltd.__                       .__  1 ,700 

Clarence  J.  Savoie 5,078 

Shadyside  Company,  Ltd 5,191 

Slack  Brothers 2,524 

Smedes  Brothers,  Inc 3,081 

Mrs.  L.  M.  Soniat  (Estate) 3,398 

South  Coast  Corporation 31,272 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc 10,928 

J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg.  Co.,  Ltd 4,036 

Tally  Ho,  Inc 3,990 

Teche  Sugar  Co.,  Inc 3,867 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc 7, 677 

Vermilion  Sugar  Company 5,571 

Vida  Sugars,  Inc 3,195 

Waguespack  Planting  Company 863 

Waterford  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 5,243 

Waverly  Sugar  Manufacturing  Company,  Ltd 131 

Webre-Steib  Company,  Ltd 839 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons  L.  &  S.  Co 5,676 

Youngsville  Sugar  Company 5,233 

Baldwin  Sugar  Company 578 

Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 4,464 

McCollam  Brothers 411 

D.  Moresi's  Sons 2,415 

Fellsmere  Sugar  Prod.  Association 4,546 

U.  S.  Sugar  Corporation 59,390 

Other  Processors 0 


Total 424,727 


Raw  Value 

Below  is  given  the  U.  S.  Government  formula  for 
the   calculation   of   raw   value    of   sugars: 

For  sugar  derived  from  sugarcane  and  testing  more 
than  ninety-two  sugar  degrees  by  the  polariscope, 
multiply  the  number  of  pounds  thereof  by  the  figure 
obtained  by  adding  to  .93  the  result  of  multiplying 
0.0175  by  the  number  of  degrees  and  fractions  of  a 
degree  of  polarization  above  ninety-two  degrees. 

Example:    1,000  pounds   of   sugar  polarizing   97.2° 

(97.2  —  92)  X0.0175-f.93  =  1.021 

1.000X1.021==  1,021    lbs.,    raw    value. 


READ  SENATOR  ALLEN  J. 
ELLEN DER'S  STATEMENT 
ON  PAGE  8  OF  THIS  ISSUE 
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LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

WHITNEY    BUILDING 
NEW    ORLEANS,    LOUISIANA 

Complete    Sugar    Brokerage    Service 
RAW  —  RFFINED  —  FUTURES 


LE  BOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  GO. 

Sugar   Brokers 

203    Levert    Bldg.,    823    Perdido    Street 

Phones    RA    0618— R A    0619 

NEW  ORLEANS 


Phones    RAymond    9035-9036  Established    1871 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Brokers    and    Distributors 

SUGAR   and    MOLASSES 

SUGAR  FUTURES 

American   Bank   Building  New    Orleans,    La. 


Gay,  Sullivan  &  Co.,  Inc. 

SUGAR 

COW    PEAS— FERTILIZERS 

207    North    Peters    St.  New    Orleans,    U.S.A. 


STAUFFER,  ESHLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 

Wholesale   Hardware 

AGRICULTURAL   IMPLEMENTS 

Distributors    for    Minneapolis    Moline 

Implements    and    Studebaker    Cane    Gears 


Nadler  Foundry  and  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

PLAQUEMINE,    LA. 

Manufacturers    and    Repairers 

of 

SUGAR    MACHINERY 


AERO' 

CYANAMID 

ICAN  CYANAMID  CO 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New   York 


INDUSTRIAL  LUBRICANTS 


I  STANDARD  OIL  CO.  OF  LA. 


FOR    SUGAR    CANE    FINANCING 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  CORPORATION,  INC. 
837    WHITNEY    BUILDING 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LOUISIANA 


American  Molasses  Co. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

HIBERNIA   BANK   BLDG.  NEW    ORLEANS 

Always  in  the  Market  for  All  Grades  of  Molasses 

and   Syrups 

Submit    Your    Offerings 
Correspondence   Invited 


Domestic   and    Foreign 
FINANCING 


The  National  Bank  of  Commerce 

IN   NEW  ORLEANS 


R.   J.    LEGardeur  Frank    Youngman 

R.  J.  LEGARDEUR  &  COMPANY 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 

1002  Baronne  Building  305  Baronne  St. 

Phone  RAymond   3006 
NEW    ORLEANS 


PENICK  &  FORD,  LTD.,  INCORPORATED 

Canal  Bank  Building 
NEW    ORLEANS 

BUYERS     OF     ALL     GRADES 
OF  SYRUPS   AND   MOLASSES 


STANDARD  SUPPLY  AND 
HARDWARE  CO.,   INC. 

NEW    ORLEANS,    LA. 
Pipe,    Boiler    Tubes,    Valves,    Fittings 

ALL  KINDS  OF  SUGAR  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


E.   A.   RALNOLD,   INC. 

Foreign  and   Domestic 

SUGAR    AND    MOLASSES    BROKERS 


201   Nola  Building 
Phone  RAymond  0679 


407   Carondelet   St. 
NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 


'  serving  the  port  of  new  orleans" 

The  Hibernia  National  Bank 
in  New  Orleans 
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The  BALANCE 

of  a  Skating  Champion 


As  STEADY 

as  a  Gyroscope! 


•-  - 

mi 


High-speed — in  a  gracefully  twirling  skater, 
it  means  rhythm — and  balance !  In  a  heavily 
loaded  centrifugal,  operating  smoothly  — 
month  after  month — it  means  practically 
perfect  balance!  That's  why  Squier  employs 
the  most  careful  and  systematic  methods  of 
obtaining  complete  static  and  dynamic  bal- 
ance on  every  centrifugal  basket. 
Starts  and  stops  are  quicker,  too,  because 
Squier  centrifugals  are  equipped  with  spe- 
cially designed  balanced  clutches  and  heavy 
air-cooled  truck  type  brakes. 
These  rugged,  thoroughly  modern  high-speed  centrifugals  are  earning  extra  profits  for 
more  sugar  factories  every  year.  Why  not  take  full  advantage  of  their  earning  power 
in  your  own  mill? 


Squier  basket  being  tested  for  dynamic  balance. 
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IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  officials  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  having  expressed  their 
intention  to  hold  Public  Hearings  at  an  early  date 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a 

SUGARCANE  PURCHASE  CONTRACT 

FOR  THE  1939  CROP  OF  LOUISIANA 
SUGARCANE 

a  meeting  of  all  sugar  cane  sellers  in  Louisiana  is  here' 
by  called  to  assemble  in 

THE  COURT  HOUSE  AT  HOUMA,  LA. 

on  Thursday,  May  18,  1939,  at  1:30  P.M.  to  discuss 
this  subject  and  select  a  committee  to  handle  it. 

W.  F.  Giles 

Temporary  Chairman 
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Sugar  Production  of  1938-39  Crop 

(As  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics) 

Louisiana — Sugarcane  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  dis- 
trict at  the  harvest  of  1938  set  a  new  high  record 
for  cane  and  sugar  production  in  that  State.  From 
270,000  acres  5,859,000  tons  of  sugarcane  were  cut 
and  ground,  yielding  491,000  short  tons  of  sugar, 
raw  value  96°  equivalent.  The  production  of  sugar 
in  1937  season  was  405,000  tons,  raw  value,  from 
5,258,000  tons  of  cane  ground,  and  cut  from  254,000 
acres.  The  average  yield  of  cane  was  21.7  tons  per 
acre  in  1938  compared  with  20.7  tons  in  1937.  Im- 
proved varieties  of  cane,  more  productive  and  more 
resistant  to  disease,  are  mentioned  as  a  reason  for 
the  increased  yields.  Sugar  yield  averaged  168 
pounds  per  ton  of  cane,  compared  with  154  pounds 
in  1937  and  159  pounds  in  1936  season.  Sugar  pro- 
duction per  harvested  acre  increased  to  1.82  tons, 
from    1.59  tons  season  of   1937. 

Molasses  production  totaled  38,891,000  gallons,  of 
which  3,882,000  gallons  are  edible  molasses  and  35,- 
009,000  gallons  are  blackstrap. 

Cane  sirup  production  in  Louisiana  amounted  to 
7,395,000  gallons,  in  comparison  with  8,210,000  gal- 
lons at  the  harvest  ol  l(*37,  from  approximately  the 
same  acreage  as  preceding  year. 

Grinding  of  the  cane  began  in  early  October  and 
continued   into  January.     From   the   beginning  ol   the 


campaign  the  weather  left  little  to  be  desired  until 
killing  freezes  occurred  on  November  27  and  again 
on  November  29.  The  area  of  cane  damaged  and 
abandoned  in  the  fields  was  relatively  small,  but  a 
considerable  loss  was  sustained  by  lopping  off  frozen 
tops  and  from  a  reduction  in  the  sucrose  content.  A 
large  area  of  cane  was  windrowed  and  the  weather 
henceforth  remained  cool  and  dry  enough  to  keep  the 
windrowed  cane  in  fair  to  good  condition.  All  in  all 
the  season  of  1938  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
best  for  harvesting  and  milling  the  cane. 

Florida — Sugar  production  in  Florida  totaled 
89,000  short  tons,  raw  value  96°  equivalent.  Pro- 
duction was  57,000  tons  at  the  harvest  of  1937-38, 
and  51,000  tons  at  the  harvest  of  1936-37.  Cane 
ground  for  sugar  amounted  to  861,000  tons,  cut 
from  24.300  acres  yielding  an  average  of  35.4  tons 
per  acre. 

Sugar  yield  per  ton  of  cane  averaged  207  pounds, 
in  comparison  with  180  pounds  in  the  1937-38  season, 
and   181   pounds  in  the   1936-37  season. 

Blackstrap  production  totaled  5,372,000  gallons 
against   4.286,000  gallons   the   preceding   season. 

No  edible  molasses  and  no  cane  sirup  are  pro- 
duced   by   the    sugar   factories    in    Florida. 

Grinding  of  the  cane  in  Florida  began  on  Novem- 
ber 1  and  extended  well  into  the  following  April. 
The  season  was  favorable  for  harvesting  and  milling. 

Sugarbeets — The  sugarbeet  season  of  1938-39  set  a 
new  high  record  for  beets  and  beet  sugar  production 
in  the  United  States.  The  production  of  sugarbeets 
was  11,614,000  short  tons,  which  is  584,000  tons 
above  the  previous  high  record  established  by  the 
crop  of  1933-34.  The  increase  over  1937  in  the  out- 
put of  beets  was  2,830,000  tons — about  32  percent — 
from  a  harvested  acreage  larger  by  23   percent. 


Mr.  Percy  Abraham  Lemann 

At  intervals  the  obligation  rests  upon  us  to  say, 
with  such  fortitude  as  we  can  muster,  that  another 
leading  figure  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  will 
know  it  no  more,  nor  be  concerned  further  with  its 
vicissitudes.  For  all  time,  henceforth,  he  shall  sow 
not,  neither  shall  he  reap. 

On  April  28th,  1939  Mr.  Percy  A.  Lemann.  repre- 
sentative of  a  family  that  has  been  prominently  iden- 
tified with  sugar  planting  in  Ascension  and  Assump- 
tion Parishes  for  the  better  part  of  a  century,  died, 
after  an  illness  of  about  one  month,  at  the  TourO 
Infirmary  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Lemann  was  52  years  old,  and  was  a  past 
President  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  hav- 
ing served  in  that  capacity  in  the  years  1931  and 
1932.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  League's  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  was  also  serving  on  the  League's  Finance 
Committee,  its  Legislative  Committee  and  its  Pub- 
licity Committee.  Nor  did  he  serve  in  name  only.. 
He  served  diligently  and  conscientiously  and  con- 
st ructively. 

It  is  futile  to  speculate  as  to  why  one  is  taken  and 
another  left.  Mankind  has  pondered  that  problem 
since  the  beginning,  to  no  purpose,  and  with  no  jot 
of  progress  towards  its  solution  except  to  discover, 
long  ago,  and  convert  it  into  an  axiom,  that  Death 
[( i\  es  a   shining  mark. 

Of  this  we  have,  in  Mr.  Lemann's  case,  a  confirma- 
tion. 
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The  League  Lifts  Its  Banner  High 


On  May  1  st  of  this  year,  the  date  at  which  the  dues  of  members  for  1 939  must  be  paid  to  avoid  delinquency, 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  was  able  to  point  to  a  membership  in  good  standing  of  10,535.  That  largely 
exceeds  any  previous  membership  record  of  the  organization,  the  nearest  high  mark  being  a  year  ago  when 
9,068  members  in  good  standing  were  on  the  rolls.  Assuming  that  there  are  12,323  sugar  cane  farms  in 
Louisiana,  which  is  the  number  indicated  in  the  A.  A.  A.  records,  the  League's  membership,  in  good  standing, 
is  now  over  85%  of  the  number  of  sugar  cane  farms.  It  is  improbable  that  such  a  coverage  in  a  special1  field 
has  ever  been  surpassed  by  any  other  agricultural  organization,  except  in  very  rare  instances. 

When  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  was  organized  on  September  29th,  1922,  the  signers  of  the  Char- 
ter numbered  ninety-one.  Of  those  charter  members  approximately  one-third  are  now  dead.  That  any  one 
of  them  envisioned  an  organization,  springing  from  their  act,  that  would  eventually  have  over  10,000  members 
is  very  improbable. 

The  League  represented  an  amalgamation  of  The  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  the  American 
Cane  Growers'  Association  and  the  Producers'  and  Manufacturers'  Protective  Association  and  of  these  three 
units  only  one,  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  had  any  net  assets  and  what  it  had  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  a  tract  of  land  in  Jefferson  Parish  that  produced  no  revenue.  Since  that  day  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  has  acquired  and  dispensed,  in  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  It  has  erected  and  paid  for  four  experiment  station  buildings,  one  of  them  a  magnificent  modern 
brick  structure,  it  has  materially  helped  to  finance  the  equipment  of  the  sugar  factory  at  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  it  has  conducted  a  successful  fight  against  the  greatest  natural  peril  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry 
ever  faced — the  mosaic  disease;  it  has  continuously  maintained  a  Washington  office,  ably  manned,  to  watch 
and  fight  for  the  interests  of  Louisiana  sugar  production;  it  has  cooperated,  often  with  funds  and  always  with 
work,  with  the  Federal  and  State  scientists  along  both  agricultural  and  manufacturing  lines,  it  has  published 
The  Sugar  Bulletin,  the  only  informative  journal  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  that 
was  ever  put  in  the  hands  of  the  cane  growers  at  a  cost  they  could  all  afford  to  pay.  It  has,  in  a  word,  done 
a  very  great  many  things  that  were  never  done  before  and  that  needed  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  those  engaged 
in  cane  growing  and  in  sugar  and  syrup  production  in  Louisiana. 

Now,  with  10,535  members,  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  can  look  back  on  its  nearly  17  years  of  ex- 
istence with  pride  and  satisfaction,  come  what  may  in  the  new  and  strange  times  at  which  we  have  now 
arrived,  when  our  antagonist  is  not  Nature  but  man.  It  can  proudly  repeat,  with  the  knowledge  that  its 
deeds  have  echoed  its  words,  the  opening  statement  of  the  call  issued  for  its  organization  meeting  sixteen 
summers  ago:  "A  strong  and  sincere  desire  to  do  what  is  best  for  our  industry,  regardless  of  sentiment,  per- 
sonalities or  tradition  has  led  ***  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  to  plan  to  come  together ". 


Development  of  Some  Agricultural  Practices  In  Cane  Cultivation 

A   paper   by   Mr.    IV.   G.    Taggart,   Assistant   Director  of    The   Louisiana   Agricultural   Experiment   Station 
read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Technologists   Association,    Hon  ma.    La., 

April  27th,  1939. 

In   1845  it  was  published  that  Louisiana  could  pro-  on   these,   and   even   though    some   of   them    lasted   for 

duce   enough  sugar  to  supply   the   United   States,   and  quite    a   time,    always    such    practices    were    ultimately 

if  drainage  were  put  in,   a   surplus   for   export  to  Eu-  abandoned.      On   the   other   hand,   we   find   that   much 

rope.      In     1847,    records    show    that    Louisiana    was  good   thought   was    expressed    in    the    earlier   writings, 

already    producing    enough    sugar    to    supply    one-half  Some  of  the  earlier  ideas   which   were   put  forth   were 

the    needs    of    this    country    and    was    bidding    fair   to  basic    in    principal.      These    were    allowed    to    lag,    or 

supply  the  entire  demand.     In    1857   it  was   said  that  were  worked  on   for  a   while  and  then  dropped,  to  be 

Louisiana    was    raising    nearly    one-fourth    the    sugar  taken  up   at  a   later  date.     Some  of  them   have   come 

produced    upon    the    face    of    the    globe.      All    of    this  through   to  our  time  to  become  problems   for  investi- 

sugar   was    raised   in   the    fields    before    it    was    manu-  gation    by    the    Sugar    Experiment    Station    of    today, 

factured,    and    if    we    look    into    the    matter,    I    think  This   lack   of  definite   policy,    with    reference   to   meth- 

we  will  agree  that  the  methods  of  cultivating  cane  in  ods   of  cultivating  cane,   must   have   cost  the   industry 

Louisiana    have    probably    changed    more    than    all    of  millions    of    dollars    before    sufficient    information    was 

the  other  phases  of  sugar  making  put  together.  From  secured   to   bring    about   some    stability    of    procedure, 

the   very   beginning,    we   can    well    imagine   that   since  Two  of  these  old  problems   will   illustrate   the   situ- 

the  planters  abandoned  those  lessons  taught  them  by  ation;    namely,   the   effect  of   root   pruning,    and   what 

slaves   from   the  West   Indies,   who  were   imported   by  constitutes    a    stand    of    cane.       In    looking    into    the 

the   Jesuit   priests    for   the    purpose,    they    have    truly  first  of  these  we  find  that  as  early  as    1S47  a   planter 

allowed    their    imagination    full    sway.      As    a    result,  wrote  that  "barring  the  stubble  too  close  of  earth  in 

their  methods  of  cultivation  have  changed   from  year  the    spring    is    an    injurious    practice,    as    the    buds    of 

to    year.       Some    of    their    practices    were    not    well  young  sprouts  are  mainly  dependent  on   the  moisture 

founded.     Though   much  money  and   time  were  spent  from    the    soil    for    the    growth,    until    it    puts    forth 
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roots  of  its  own."  Miss  Kate  Minor  seems  to  have 
taken  notice  of  this  same  idea.  In  1893,  she  wrote, 
"it  has  been  found  that  shaving  and  digging  out  of 
stubble  late  in  April  is  far  better  than  the  old  way." 
T.  P.  Hutchinson,  in  the  same  year,  discussed  the 
fact  that  with  the  older  methods  of  cultivation  too 
much  root  pruning  is  effected,  and  that  this  is  an 
injurious  thine.  In  1893,  T.  Mann  Cage  went  to  the 
extreme  by  advising  that  cane  be  laid  by  when  the 
roots  are  two  inches  long.  Comeaux,  writing  in 
1899,  said  that  deep  plowing  in  July,  which  causes 
root  pruning,  must  stop.  Caldwell,  writing  in  1902, 
said,  "Do  not  cut  roots."  A  Committee  reporting  to 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Planters  Association  in  1918, 
advised  that  the  cutting  of  roots  should  be  avoided. 
With  so  much  positive  recommendation  on  one  sub- 
ject, we  would  imagine  that  by  now  it  should  have 
had  its  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  if  these  recom- 
mendations had  not  been  so  regular  in  their  appear- 
ance we  might  imagine  that  the  advice  of  some  of 
these  leaders  had  been  heeded,  yet  we  find  that 
Ryker  and  Eclgerton,  in  1931,  point  out  the  same 
thing  that  was  written  in  1847  for  our  benefit,  and 
still  many  of  us  pay  little  attention  to  root  develop- 
ment  and   the  causes   of   root   damage. 

With  reference  to  what  constitutes  a  stand  of 
cane,  we  find  the  question  appearing  one  year  earlier 
than  that  of  root  pruning.  In  1846,  Tudah  P.  Ben- 
jamin stated  that  "crowding  the  cane  causes  it  to 
not  ripen."  In  1893,  Edson  wrote  that  "the  undue 
suckering  of  cane  causes  a  waste  of  energy  and  re- 
sults in  a  green  cane  at  harvest  time."  Stubbs, 
working  with  plantings  of  definite  spacing,  said  that 
suckering  is  a  definite  function  of  cane,  and  that 
the  difference  in  sucrose  he  found  from  the  differ- 
ent plantings  was  within  the  limit  of  experimental 
error.  E.  C.  Simon,  at  the  Sugar  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, has  been  working  On  this  same  problem  during 
the  past  few  years  as  a  sideline.  He  is  inclined  to 
believe,  like  Benjamin,  that  crowding  cane  causes 
it  not  to  ripen. 

Probably  nowhere  within  the  literature  do  we  find 
so  much  difference  of  opinion  as  on  the  question  of 
distance  between  rows.  The  diversity  here  shows 
up  in  a  study  which  was  made  in  1830.  At  that  time 
rows  seemed  to  vary  from  three  to  four  feet  apart 
depending  upon  the  age  of  the  land.  In  1846,  the 
trend  seemed  to  be  toward  eight-foot  rows  with 
three  stalks  in  a  row  planted  four  inches  apart.  One 
year  later  we  meet  with  our  standard  row  of  today. 
In  that  same  year,  however,  we  find  a  record  of  a 
planter  who  advocated  the  planting  of  two  rows  of 
cane  alternating  with  one  row  of  com.  The  theory 
behind  this  last  recommendation  was  to  let  in  plenty 
of  sunlight  and  air,  thereby  inducing  maturity  of  the 
cane.  This  idea  of  sunlight  and  air  was  one  which 
was  world  wide  at  the  time,  and  because  of  it  cane 
growers  in  some  countries  during  the  period  went 
to  great  pains  to  strip  the  leaves  off  as  the  joints 
colored.  Only  comparatively  recently  has  the  theory 
been  wrecked  and  the  practice  discontinued.  In 
1847,  Valcour  Aime,  Louisiana's  first  Sugar  Baron, 
wrote  in  his  diary:  "An  actual  progress  has  been 
made;  the  most  prominenl  one,  however,  consists 
in  the  planting  the  cane  rows  at  a  much  greater 
distance  from  one  another  than  was  formerly  done. 
By  that  means  they  can  now  do  with  the  plow  about 
three-fourths  ol  the  weeding  for  winch  the  hoe  alone 
was  heretofore  put  in  requisition."  In  1848  Dela- 
vigne    wrote    that    "it    is    well    to    give    the    cane    more 


space,  either  placing  the  rows  eight  or  nine  feet 
apart  or  at  six  feet  planting  two  rows  of  cane  and 
one  row  of  corn."  This  gentleman  went  further  to 
draw  the  philosophical  conclusion  that  the  less 
number  of  rows  we  have  per  acre  the  less  rows  we 
have  to  cultivate.  We  must  deduce  that  Mother 
Nature  dealt  kindly  with  this  planter.  According  to 
Pugh,  in  1865,  two  other  changes  had  been  made 
in  the  cane  rows.  He  said  that  they  had  been 
changed  from  three  and  one-half,  to  five  and  one-half 
or  six  feet,  and  that  the  two  mule  plow  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  one  mule  plow  between  rows.  In 
1889  it  was  suggested  by  the  same  author  that  the 
change  from  the  old  Creole  to  the  more  vigorous 
Purple  and  Striped  varieties  was  responsible  for  this 
widening  of  the  rows.  It  is  true  that  this  change  of 
rows  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  these  varieties,  but  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  two  mule  plow  for  the  one  mule  plow  in 
cultivation  seems  to  be  a  more  loeical  reason  for  the 
wider  rows.  And  too.  in  1893,  Miss  Minor  appears 
again  in  print,  claiming  the  use  of  four  foot  rows  and 
the  heaviest  yields  of  sugar  that  we  have  found  to 
date.  She  reported  that  nearly  3,000  pounds  of  sugar 
per  acre  was  made  on  her  place  and  that  the  most 
favorable  conditions  resulted  in  yields  of  7,000 
pounds. 

This  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  proper 
width  of  rows  was  in  no  way  settled  until  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Experiment 
Station.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  station,  Stubbs 
set  up  an  experiment  to  determine  definitely  the 
most  economical  width  of  row  for  sugar  cane  in  Louis- 
iana. His  results  are  reported  in  his  book  "Sugar 
Cane",  Vol.  1.  On  page  112  he  says,  "In  almost 
every  instance  the  narrower  the  row,  the  larger  the 
yield  of  sugar  cane  without  injury  to  its  sugar  con- 
tent or  its  purity.  But  while  the  increase  in  the 
narrow  rows  has  been  quite  apparent,  the  increments 
have  hardly  paid  for  the  increased  seed  in  planting. 
For,  it  will  be  remembered  that  there  is  required 
twice  as  much  cane  to  plant  an  acre  in  three  foot 
rows  as  six  root  rows."  Finally  he  finds  that  the 
five   foot   row  is   the   economical    width    to   be   used. 

Planters  generally  found  that  it  was  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  work  two  mules  between  five  foot  rows,  and 
for  their  convenience,  the  implement  manufacturers 
have  standardized  all  cane  tools  and  wagons  to  fit  a 
six  foot  row.  For  that  reason,  on  nearly  all  planta- 
tions of  today  the  question  of  width  of  cane  rows  is 
settled.  For  the  present  at  any  rate,  it  is  and  will 
remain   six   feet. 

We  could  take  up  ever)'  phase  of  the  cultural 
practices  and  show  that  each  of  them  has  gone 
through  this  same  violent  set  of  rapid  changes. 
That,  however,  would  not  add  to  the  value  of  this 
work,  and  we  wdl  now  discuss  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
cane  in  its  broader  sense.  In  the  beginning,  the 
cultivation  of  cane  was  a  plow  and  hoe  business. 
Slave  labor  was  abundant,  and  as  long  as  the  prices 
for  sugar  held  up  ami  there  was  no  competition  from 
the  outside  world,  this  sort  of  farming  was  no  doubt 
a  remunerative  business.  As  other  countries  devel- 
oped l  heir  sugar  industries  and  prices  for  sugar 
began  to  drop,  even  slave  labor  and  a  protective 
tariff  were  insufficient  to  justify  the  continuance  of 
so  expensive  a  system  of  raising  cane.  'Phis  matter 
ol  expense  seems  to  have  registered  rather  earl)', 
for  in  I'M  7  Valcour  Aime  wrote  that  by  the  use 
of    the    plow    the    planter    could    save    nearly    three- 
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fourths  of  the  weeding  formerly  done  by  the  hoe. 
In  1848,  Delavigne  said  the  use  of  the  plow  had 
caused  an  economy  in  labor.  This  early  primitive 
form  of  culture  was  expensive,  and  to  some  of  us 
today  it  may  even  seem  amusing,  but  later  we  will 
try  to  show  merit  in  it,  which,  like  so  many  other 
things  in  the  sugar  business,  had  been  forgotten  and 
had   to   be   rediscovered   at   a   later   date. 

The  great  turning  point  in  the  history  of  this  crop, 
like  that  of  everything  else  in  the  South,  was  the 
Civil  War.  After  that  war,  the  land  owner  found 
his  slaves  free,  his  lands  grown  up  in  brush  and 
weeds,  and  his  organization  wrecked.  He  had  to 
start  over  and  devise  a  new  system  based  on  the 
new  conditions,  and  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  cane  was  truly  revolutionized.  No 
longer  could  the  planter  indulge  in  an  extravagant 
use  of  labor.  To  avoid  this  he  had  to  devise  tools 
to  take  the  place  of  slaves.  Speaking  of  this  period, 
Pugh  in  1888  wrote,  "We  need  agricultural  imple- 
ments, which  would  transfer  the  labor  heretofore 
performed  by  human  beings  to  our  muscular  mules." 
Two  years  later  Judge  Rost  pointed  out  that  before 
the  war  "the  cane  crop  was,  so  to  speak,  a  hoe  crop, 
the  cleaning  and  weeding,  and  the  covering;  and  the 
digging  all  done  with  the  hoe."  He  followed  this 
statement  by  pointing  out  that  the  war  changed  all 
this  practice,  and  that  the  old  methods  gave  way  to 
the  use  of  the  tools  which  were  wanted  by  Pugh. 
However,  he  goes  further  to  say,  "Within  the  last 
five  years,  two  new  factors  have  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry:  The  estab- 
lishment at  Kenner,  by  voluntary  subscription,  of  a 
sugar  experiment  station  and  the  selection  as  Director 
of  that  station,  that  able  man.  Professor  W.  C. 
Stubbs."  The  establishment  of  that  station  and  the 
selection  of  its  able  Director  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  development  of  every  phase  of  the  sugar 
industry. 

Just  at  this  time  there  was  another  powerful  influ- 
ence which  should  be  recorded  here.  The  stubble 
shaver,  the  stubble  digger,  the  plant-cane  shaver, 
the  rotary  hoe  (disc  cultivator),  the  improved 
middle  cultivator,  the  revolving  harrow,  the  improved 
plow  and  many  other  tools  which  helped  to  reestab- 
lish the  sugar  industry  on  a  sound  foundation  were 
invented  and  introduced  to  the  sugar  cane  plantation 
by  James  Mallon.  Even  Stubbs  was  skeptical  in 
regard  to  some  of  Mallon's  tools  and  ideas,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  him  from  becoming  convinced  that 
Mallon's  thoughts  were  well  founded.  When  once 
convinced,  Stubbs  became  a  most  ardent  supporter 
of  both  the  tools  and  the  principles  involved  in 
the  Mallon  idea  of  cultivation.  Each  man  was  of 
assistance  to  the  other,  and  the  two  working  together 
did  a  great  deal  for  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane  in- 
dustry. 

This  question  of  the  best  method  of  cultivating 
cane  was  one  of  the  first  problems  which  Dr.  Stubbs 
undertook  after  the  establishment  of  the  Sugar  Ex- 
periment Station.  In  1887  he  published  his  first 
results  on  this  work.  The  publication  gave  a  com- 
parison of  the  effects  of  cultivating  cane  with  a 
plow  and  with  a  cultivator.  The  data  showed  an 
increase  of  over  600  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  in 
favor  of  the  cultivator.  No  good  description  of  the 
cultivator  which  he  used  in  this  work  is  given,  but 
the   difference   was    so   impressive   that   the   Louisiana 


Planters  Association  requested  Stubbs  to  elaborate  on 
his  experiment  and  to  continue  it.  Shortly  after 
this,  Mallon  came  out  with  his  middle  cultivator  and 
was  able  to  persuade  Stubbs  to  use  it  in  the  experi- 
ments which  were  conducted  thereafter.  His  next 
setup  consisted  of  five  different  methods  of  cultivating 
cane,   which   were  as  follows: 

No.   1.    All   work   done   with   a   two  horse   plow. 

No.  2.  Middles  with  a  two  horse  plow  and  the 
ridges  with  Mallon's  disc. 

No.  3.  The  dirt  returned  to  the  cane  with  a  two 
horse  plow  and  all  subsequent  cultivation 
done  with  the  disc  cultivator  and  the  middle 
cultivator. 

No.  4.  Middles  were  turned  out  with  a  double 
mouldboard  plow,  and  all  subsequent  cultiva- 
tion done  with  the  disc  cultivator  and  the 
double    mould    board    plow. 

No-  5.  The  middles  run  out  with  the  middle  culti- 
vator    and     all     subsequent    cultivation     done 

with   the  disc  and  the   middle  cultivator. 

The  results  of  this  work  have  been  published 
many  times  and  in  a  number  of  papers.  The  two 
outstanding  features  of  this  work  were,  the  super- 
iority of  the  yields  from  experiments  three  and  five 
over  the  other  three,  and  the  fact  that  cane  grown  in 
experiment  number  three  was  by  average  the  richest 
in  sugar.  If  we  analyze  the  results  of  the  work,  we 
find  that  the  more  actual  cultivation  and  the  less 
plowing  there  was  done  during  the  cultivation  per- 
iod, the   better  were   the   yields   of  cane   secured.     To 
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the  contrary,  the  more  plowing  instead  of  cultivating 
there  was  done  during  the  growing  period,  the 
smaller  was  the  yield  of  cane.  The  difference  be- 
tween experiments  three  and  five  would  seem  to  be 
small  indeed,  and  to  the  uninitiated  so  small  that  no 
significant  difference  could  be  found.  However,  we 
who  have  experimented  further  with  the  cultivation 
of  cane,  have  learned  that  the  system  which  was 
set  up  by  that  plan  is  about  ideal  to  promote  root 
development  and  to  insure  steady  growth  throughout 
the   cultivating  period. 

The  differences  found  in  his  set  of  tests  are  a 
fairly  good  representation  of  what  happened  during 
the  changes  from  the  hoe  crop  idea  through  to  the 
present  time.  If  we  go  back  to  the  early  use  of 
the  plow  as  a  tool  for  cultivation,  we  find  that  the 
planters  went  to  great  pains  to  make  the  plow  dupli- 
cate as  nearly  as  possible  the  work  done  by  the  hoe. 
Every  operation  seemed  planned  to  protect  the  roots 
of  the  cane  and  to  encourage  root  development. 
Later,  the  writings  of  Stubbs,  Pugh,  Mallon.  Co- 
meaux  and  Cage  all  show  that  these  men  had  the 
same  principle  in  mind.  They  all  stress  the  neces- 
sity of  cultivating  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
retaining  the  cane  root  system.  Here  is  where  the 
planters  of  a  later  date  lost  sight  of  the  best  thought 
of  the  past  experiences.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
planters  of  later  times  and  of  today  had  or  have 
better  equipment  with  which  to  cultivate  cane  prop- 
erly. However,  of  necessity  we  give  more  thought 
to  costs  today  than  did  any  cane  grower  of  an  earlier 
date,  with  the  possible  exception  of  planters  of  that 
distressing  period  right  after  the  Civil  War.  Our 
main  difficulty  today  is  that,  with  our  power  tools 
in  particular,  we  are  ruthless  in  the  treatment  we 
give  our  plants.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  we 
have  forgotten  that  a  cane  plant  must  have  roots  if 
it  is  to  grow  sugar.  Back  in  the  late  eighties  and 
early  nineties.  Mallon's  plan  called  for  cane  to  be  laid 
by  with  a  "Lay-by"  machine.  This  machine  con- 
sisted of  two  large  discs  set  as  far  away  from  the 
cane  plant  as  it  was  possible  to  get  them.  This  tool 
rook  the  soil  from  the  middle  of  the  row  and  placed 
it  up  against  the  canes  with  a  very  minimum  of 
root  pruning.  Today  we  run  a  gang  of  discs  up 
close  to  the  row,  and  in  many  cases,  according  to 
the  work  done  by  Ryker  a  few  years  ago,  we  take 
the  risk  of  cutting  65  per  cent  of  the  roots  at  a 
time  when  we  all  know  that  rich  sugar  cane  should 
be  made.  A  few  years  ago  the  county  agents  made 
a  drive  against  this  practice.  They  are  still  telling 
the  cane  growers  about  it,  but  we  still  see  too  much 
deep  plowing  at  a  time  when  we  should  have  shallow 
cultivation. 

However,  we  cannot  be  too  hard  on  ourselves,  for 
we  have  made  progress  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  been  as  thoughtful  in  carrying  out  our  field 
work  as  we  should  have  been.  The  change  from  the 
old  hoe  work  to  the  plow  and  finally  to  the  improved 
cultivators  of  today  has  wrought  as  great  a  saving 
in  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  as  any  other  thing  or 
practice  which  can  be  found  in  the  business.  At  last 
we  have  tractors  which  are  built  for  year  round  work 
on  the  plantation.  Through  the  use  of  these  we  are 
enabled  not  only  to  prepare  our  land  better  but  also 
to  dispense  with  costly  labor.  With  all  good  things 
we  seem  to  get  some  that  are  bad.  The  designers  of 
cultivating   tools   to   be   drawn    by    tractors,    naturally 


look  for  strength  and  simplicity.  In  order  to  get 
these,  there  is  a  danger  that  they  may  lead  us  away 
from  good  cultivation  and  back  to  the  days  of  plow 
cultivation.  Individuals,  mostly  cane  farmers,  are 
busily  engaged  in  devising  tractor  tools  that  will 
go  further  towards  freeing  us  from  expensive  hand 
labor.  Probably  more  of  these  new  tools  are  in  the 
hands  of  individual  experimenters  at  the  present  time 
than  were  ever  before  in  a  stage  of  development  at 
any  other  one  time.  These  new  "Mallons,"  so  to 
speak,  deserve  our  full  support  and  encouragement 
in  their  efforts  to  help  themselves  and  the  industry. 
In  conclusion,  may  I  suggest  that  we  ask  these  inde- 
pendent inventors,  and  demand  of  our  implement 
makers  that  they  study  the  principles  of  cultivation 
which  were  worked  out  for  us  by  Stubbs  with 
Mallon's  tools  and  give  us  tractor  equipment  mod- 
elled to  do  the  work  as  they  taught  it  to  us. 


Large  Sugar  Purchase  Made 
By  Norway 


According  to  a  recent  press  item  an  agreement  has 
been  entered  into  between  the  Norwegian  Whole- 
salers Association  and  Cuban  exporters  for  the 
purchase  of  10,000  tons  of  refined  sugar,  for  de- 
livery during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June. 
This  large  purchase  is  said  to  have  been  prompted 
by   the   present   critical   international   situation. 
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The  scene  shown  above  was  clipped  from  the  film  of  one 
of  the  most  expensive  moving-  pictures  ever  made,  costing 
over  three  million  dollars.  It  shows  the  plowing  up  of 
growing  sugarcane  in  Louisiana  to  comply  with  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 — as  interpreted  and  admin- 
istered by  the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
whom  great  latitude  is  given  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Act. 
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Sugar  Cane  Implements  Through  the  Years 


A   Paper    by    Mr.    E.    A.   Maier   of    the   South    Coast 
Sugarcane    Technologists    Association, 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  sugar  cane  implements 
it  seems  advisable  to  look  back  over  the  years,  to  see 
what  was  used  and  why  it  was  used.  In  most  cases, 
changes  in  implements  and  cultural  practices  have 
been  due  to  the  pressure  of  economic  circumstances — 
circumstances  just  as  real  and  just  as  grave  as  those 
we  face  to-day,  even  though  they  were  not  planned 
that   way. 

The  Creole  cane  used  prior  to  1830  permitted 
the  use  of  narrow  rows.  This  fitted  in  well  with 
conditions  at  the  time  as  there  was  an  abundance 
of  hand  labor  and  a  scarcity  of  one  mule  plows,  and 
mules  to  hitch  them.  The  plow,  together  with  the 
drag  harrow,  usually  made  of  brush  or  poles  and  the 
cart  completed  the  draft  implements.  The  hand 
tools  as  of  today  consisted  of  the  cane  knife,  shovel 
and   hoe. 

The  hoe  has  come  down  the  years  to  us  practically 
unchanged.  Dunne  the  70's  and  80's  two  types  of 
hoes  were  in  use.  The  short  handled,  narrow  bladed 
hoe  for  "grubbing"  stubble,  was  usually  3  to  4 
inches  wide  and  the  long  handled  weeding  hoe  had  a 
blade  5  to  8  inches  wide.  It  was  during  the  80's,  I 
believe,  when  a  statistician  calculated  that  a  man 
with  a  hoe  would  hit  so  many  "licks"  a  day,  there- 
fore by  doubling  the  width  of  the  hoe  a  worker 
would  cover  twice  as  much  ground  in  a  day's  time, 
hoe  blades  were  made  as  wide  as  14  inches.  This 
plan   did   not   work. 

In  early  days  cane  planting  was  done  in  the 
spring,  usually  following  a  crop  of  corn.  The  land 
had  been  plowed  in  January  so  there  was  no  need 
for  an  extensive  working  of  the  cane  middles.  The 
cultivation  was  shallow,  so  shallow  in  fact  that  coco 
grass  became  quite  a  pest  in  the  cane  fields.  About 
1832.  with  the  introduction  of  Ribbon  and  Purple 
canes,  it  was  found  necessary  to  increase  the  width 
of  the  rows  from  2V::  to  4  feet,  which  had  been 
used  with  the  Creole  cane,  to  5  to  6  feet  with  the 
new  varieties.  This  increase  in  the  width  of  rows 
permitted  the  use  of  two  mule  plows  for  cultivating 
which  resulted  in  deeper  work  and  better  control  of 
coco  grass.  The  increase  in  the  width  of  row  was 
really  to   help   the   new  type   of  cane  to   mature. 

Although  the  methods  of  cultivation  have  been  a 
little  dependent  upon  existing  implements,  conditions, 
usually  economic,  invariably  forced  the  adoption  of 
implements  and  devices  to  meet  existing  needs.  The 
wider  row  helped  the  wagons  hauling  cane  at  har- 
vest time.  Dump  carts  were  used  at  first.  The 
three  mule  cart  supplanted  the  single  mule  and  two 
mule  carts  when  distances  from  the  mill  increased. 
Some  planters  planted  a  row  of  corn  every  fourth 
row  in  newly  cleared  land  which  was  used  as  a  cart 
row  ai  harvesl  time.  This  method  also  helped  matur- 
ing the  cane. 

The  planting  ol  cowpeas  on  worn  out  soil  started 
during  the  Is4()'s  and  the  use  of  natural  fertilizers 
began  some  10  years  later.  These  were  applied  by 
hand  as  it  was  not  lor  a  number  ol  years  later  that 
machinery  was  introduced  ha-  these  operations.  \ 
crude  rake  was  fashioned  from  saplings  to  pull  cow- 
pea   vines   for  haw 

fl    was    no!    until    alter    the    Civil    War    when    labor 


Corporation,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Hon  ma.  La.,  April  27th,  1939 
was  scarce  that  sugar  cane  implements  as  we  know 
them  today  were  introduced  and  developed.  Up 
until  that  time  about  the  only  improvements  were 
a  replacable  tooth  harrow,  which  in  some  instances 
was  hinged  at  the  center  to  better  conform  to  the 
shape  of  the  row,  and  a  roller,  usually  made  of  logs 
to  pack  loose   ground. 

During  the  70's  a  start  had  been  made  in  the  use 
of  cane  scrapers  and  shavers.  These  were  of  the 
flat  bar  or  knife  type.  It  was  some  ten  years  later 
that  rotary  shavers  came  into  use.  The  scrapers  and 
shavers  were  introduced  to  help  get  rid  of  Bermuda 
grass  and  to  reduce  the  amount  of  hoeing  necessary. 
About  this  time  the  four  and  six  mule  plow  came 
into   more   general   use   for   preparing   land. 

In  1880  the  narrow  gauge  railroad  came  into 
popular  use  following  a  very  wet  grinding:  season. 
This  was  followed  bv  different  tvpes  of  hoists,  slings 
and  chain  bars  to  lift  the  cane  from  the  carts  and 
wagons  into  the  cars.  About  this  time  the  small 
milling  units  were  being  replaced  by  mills  of  larger 
grinding  capacity. 

The  10  year  period  from  1883  to  1893  saw  the 
development  of  mule  drawn  implements  and  the 
adoption  of  methods  which  we  use  today.  The 
Advance  or  double  mouldboard  plow  was  followed 
by  the  stubble  digger,  and  many  types  of  drag  har- 
rows made  their  appearance  in  quick  succession. 
The  rotary  harrow,  spring  tooth,  side  harrows  and 
"A"  frame  were  made  in  various  sizes  and  shapes 
to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  builders.  The  left  hand 
plow  was  introduced  to  help  in  the  covering  of  seed 
cane  and  subsoil  plows  were  used  to  some  extent 
ahead  of  bedding  for  cane  and  during-  cultivation. 
Late  in  this  period  the  Mallon  rotary  hoe  was  intro- 
duced. This  machine  changed  entirely  the  method  of 
farming  cane  in  vogue  up  to  that  time.  Previously 
all  work  in  the  cane  fields  consisted  of  plowing  and 
hoeing  to  keep  down  weeds  and  draw  the  dirt  up 
to  the  cane.  This  implement  first  consisted  of  a 
number  of  paddles  radiating  about  an  axis  in  a  fan 
shaped  arrangement,  to  work  on  both  sides  of  the 
cane  row.  It  was  designed  to  take  the  place  of  "cross 
hauling"  or  building  up  the  rows  by  hand  with  hoes. 
The  Mallon  hoe  was  followed  by  the  disc  cultivator 
and  disc  harrow,  which  we  would  find  difficult  to 
omit  from  our  list  of  necessary  implements  today. 
This  period  also  produced  what  was  known  in  some 
places  as  a  drag  bar,  the  forerunner  of  our  present 
walking:  cultivator  of  Moline.  The  peavine  rake 
was  improved  but  there  was  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  its  usefulness.  Some  planters  still  feel 
that  a  bonfire  made  of  all  the  rakes  in  Louisiana 
would    be   the   best   possible   use. 

May  I  digress  a  moment  to  point  out  that  perhaps 
because  ol  a  lack  of  heavy  implements  and  such 
tractive  power  as  we  know  today,  the  planters  were 
forced  to  use  what  implements  they  had  at  a  time 
suited  to  produce  the  best  results.  The  heavy  break- 
ing was  done  in  January  and  the  land  weathered 
thoroughly  before  planting  was  begun.  It  was 
usualK'  flat  broken  deeply  before  being  set  up  in 
lows.  All  implements  used  tended  to  loosen  the  soil. 
The    20-year    period    following    1890    produced    re- 
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finements  of  the  implements  which  had  been  intro- 
duced up  to  that  time.  The  corn  and  bean  planter 
as  well  as  the  fertilizer  distributor  were  introduced. 
The  pick  harrow  was  developed  and  used  to  pul- 
verize cane  middles  more  thoroughly  and  to  prepare 
ahead  of  the  corn  planter.  The  development  of  the 
Magnolia  with  its  many  attachments  came  about  the 
turn  of  the  century.  This  period,  with  the  imple- 
ments that  would  go  between  as  well  as  straddle  the 
rows,  brought  about  a  general  acceptance  of  the  six 
foot  cane  row  and  in  some  places  of  a  row  up  to 
eight  feet  wide. 

This  was  a  period  when  pride  of  ownership  asserted 
itself  throughout  the  cane  belt.  The  planters  in  gen- 
eral seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  as  to  how  well 
they  could  prepare  the  land  and  how  thoroughly  they 
could  cultivate.  The  planting  of  the  crop  was  par- 
ticularly stressed.  The  Hall  fluke  was  just  ahead  of 
the  seed  dropping  so  that  the  two  canes  would  have 
their  proper  space  and  be  evenly  covered  with  dirt. 
Every  detail  of  the  plantation,  from  the  pump  at 
the  woods  to  lower  the  water  table  in  the  black  lands 
to  the  front  turn  row  on  the  bayou  to  impress  the 
passerby,  was  adequately  attended  to.  The  result 
was  the  finest  crops  Louisiana  ever  had  with  the 
varieties  they  had  to  work  with. 

The  year  1903  saw  the  first  Howard  cane  loader. 
The  original  machine  was  designed  to  pick  up  the 
cane  from  two  middles  at  one  time.  It  was  pulled  by 
four  mules,  having  an  outrigger  on  either  side  sup- 
porting a  mast  by  which  the  movable  boom  that 
picked  up  the  cane  was  raised  and  lowered.  The 
boom  had  a  fork  device  at  the  end  that  was  pushed 
along  the  heap  row  until  the  fork  was  full  of  cane. 
Then  an  upper  fork  or  jaw  would  be  snapped  into 
place  to  cover  the  cane  on  the  lower  fork.  As  the 
boom  raised  the  cane  by  means  of  a  mule  traveling 
back  from  the  machine  in  the  middle  from  which 
the  cane  had  been  lifted,  the  fork  swung  down  on 
a  swivel  joint  ready  to  be  released  when  the  boom 
had  been  lifted  high  enough  to  be  swung  over  the 
wagon.  The  jaws  holding  the  cane  were  tripped  from 
the  wagon.  The  movable  boom  was  soon  replaced 
by  a  grab,  and  only  one  heap  row  of  cane  was 
picked  up  instead  of  two.  About  four  years  later 
a  gasoline  engine  replaced  the  mule  power  cane  lift. 
All  of  the  early  types  of  loading  machines  picked 
up    the    cane    ahead    of   the    operating    platform.      At 


the   present  time   many   machines   have   been   chai 

so  as  to  pick  up  the  cane  from  behind  the  platform. 

Scarce  or  high  priced  labor  has  usually  been  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  introduction  and  development 
of  machines  for  cane  production.  These  were  the 
reasons  for  the  loading  machine  as  well  as  for  the 
Gaussinan  cane  cutter  and  windrowing  machine 
which  came  out  about  1912.  This  machine  was 
an  oversized  shaver  which  was  pushed  by  mules  from 
the  rear.  The  rotation  of  the  two  circular  knives 
was  dependent  upon  the  friction  produced  by  going 
down  the  cane  row.  It  has  been  used  mostly  for 
cutting  seed  cane  because  when  windrowing,  the 
cane  becomes  quite  tangled  and  is  difficult  to  pick 
up. 

Tractors  used  for  plowing  in  the  cane  fields  started 
in  1916.  One  of  the  early  machines,  a  Rumley  oil 
pull  developed  15  horsepower  at  the  drawbar  and 
weighed  16,000  pounds.  One  of  our  present  da}' 
types  develops  24  H.  P.  at  the  drawbar  and  weighs 
4,500  pounds.  The  Thompson  one  row  plow  was 
brought  out  in  1917.  It  consisted  of  two  large  discs, 
two  smaller  discs  and  a  mouldboard  behind.  This 
plow  was  heavy  and  required  a  large  turning  radius 
but  it  did  a   good  job  of  plowing. 

During  the  next  two  years  many  types  and  sizes 
of  tractors  were  introduced  into  the  cane  fields. 
Some  were  crawler  type,  some  were  wheel  type,  in 
sizes  to  go  between  as  well  as  straddle  the  rows  of 
cane.  Except  for  plowing,  none  were  particularly 
adapted  for  work  in  the  cane  fields.  During  this 
time  the  Luce  cane  harvester  was  introduced.  It  was 
the  first  machine  to  cut,  strip,  top  and  load  the 
cane  in  one  operation. 

The  rotary  plow  or  gyrotiller  was  developed  by 
Storey  during  the  late  20's  and  the  Australian  rotary 
hoe  plow  was  introduced  in  Louisiana  some  eight 
years  later.  These  have  received  a  very  limited 
acceptance  in  the  cane  fields,  possibly  because  of  the 
initial  investment  and  operating  cost.  These  two 
devices  together  with  the  disc  plow,  which  is  often 
used  on  ditch  banks  for  flat  breaking,  are  the  only 
implements  put  forward  to  replace  the  time-tested 
turn   plow   for   preparing  land. 

The    tractive    power    most    used    today    dates    from 
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1928,  when  B.  C.  Thompson  adjusted  the  tread  on 
a  high  speed,  high  clearance  tractor  to  fit  a  six 
foot  cane  row.  A  power  lift  was  adopted  so  that 
all  implements  could  be  lifted  behind  the  tractor  to 
permit  a  short  turning  radius  on  the  headlands.  The 
familiar  double  chopper  which  had  proved  so  useful 
in  preparing  plowed  ground  was  followed  by  the  row 
plow;  which  uses  a  middle  breaker  ahead  of  right 
and  left  plows,  and  a  second  middle  breaker  behind. 
A  two  row  cultivator  was  the  next  development  and 
the  use  of  fertilizer  boxes  on  the  tractor  to  drop  fer- 
tilizer ahead  of  the  breaking  out  of  two  middles  at 
one  time  rounds  out  a  useful  line  of  cane  implements. 

Tractors  and  cane  wagons  were  put  on  rubber  in 
the  fall  of  1931.  This  has  helped  materially  in  the 
use  of  tractors  for  hauling  cane  and  has  speeded 
up  tractor  operations   in  general. 

Developments  in  the  past  five  years  have  been 
chiefly  implements  for  and  machinery  built  around 
high  speed,  high  clearance  tractors.  Exceptions  are 
the  use  of  a  revamped  peavine  rake  to  pile  mill 
cane  with  mules  instead  of  by  hand,  and  a  mule 
drawn  rotary  weeder  imported  from  Australia,  to  use 
in  cane  that  has  already  been  hoed. 

This  spring  much  attention  was  given  to  power 
driven  circuDar  shavers  and  rotary  hoes  which 
would  clean  the  top  of  the  plant  cane  row  before 
boxing  the  middles  or  offbarring.  The  Hebert  rotary 
hoe  which  has  a  sled  bottom  and  is  pulled  by  a  trac- 
tor following  the  offbarring  operation  was  used  in 
some  sections.  A  new  introduction,  the  Longman 
rotary  hoe  has  received  a  great  deal  of  favorable 
comment.  This  device  is  attached  to  the  right  and 
left  hand  plows  of  a  tractor  plow  in  the  offbarring 
operation  and  loosens  the  cane  ridge  at  the  same 
time.  One  tractor  driver  performs  the  entire  opera- 
tion. 

There  have  been  many  innovations  and  refine- 
ments in  adapting  implements  which  had  been  used 
with  mules  to  tractor  operations,  mostly  in  the  build- 
ing of  a  more  durable  tool  and  one  that  can  be  more 
easily  adjusted.  Tire  sizes  and  designs  have  been 
improved  and  has  resulted  in  a  more  efficient  use 
of  the  tractor. 

The  Thornton  windrowing  machine,  the  first  to 
cut  two  rows  of  cane  and  lay  them  together  in  the 
same  middle  was  introduced  two  years  ago.  The 
Munson-Thompson  windrowing  and  harvesting  ma- 
chine used  in  conjunction  with  the  Munson  cane 
cleaner  should  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  the 
costly   harvesting  problem. 

Conventional  type  cane  loaders  have  been  built 
on  tractors  and  this  fall  a  full  swing  boom  cane 
loader  will  be  available  as  a  tractor  attachment. 
The  tractor  driver  performs  the  entire  loading 
operation. 

We  have  a  well  balanced  line  of  tools  and  imple- 
ments both  for  mule  and  for  tractor  operation.  We 
have  a  capable  staff  of  scientific  men  working  on 
many  ol  our  problems.  We  have  a  heritage  of  com- 
ing  through  and  reaching  new  heights  when  condi- 
tions look  mighty  black  indeed.  So  it  is  up  to  us 
to  use  these  intelligently,  always  remembering  that 
farming  cane  is  an  ait  and  thai  the  man  who  uses 
his  implements  to  the  best  advantage  usually  makes 
I  lie    best    crop. 


As  Others  See  Us 


A   Report  on  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry   made  to 
the    Experiment    Station    of    the    Hazvaiian    Sugar 

Planters    Association    by    Mr.    W.    W.    G.   Moir, 

Chairman    of   the   Hazvaiian   Delegation   to    the 

Sixth    Congress   of   the   International   Society 

of  Sugar  Cane   Technologists  held  in  New 

'  Orleans,  Oct.  24th  to  Nov.  5th,  1938. 

(Continued  from  page  9,  Sugar  Bulletin  of  May   1st, 

1939) 

This  permits  faster  harvesting  operations:  first, 
by  making  it  easier  to  cut  either  by  hand  or  by 
machinery,  and  second,  furnishing  a  handy  location 
to  separate  the  trash  from  the  cane.  The  cleaned 
cane  stalks  are  laid  from  stubble  to  stubble  on  the 
two  crests  of  adjoining  cane  rows  over  a  furrow  in 
which  there  is  no  trash.  This  greatly  aids  the  loading 
of  cane  without  interference  from   trash. 

Deep  plowing,  that  is  deeper  than  15  inches,  is  not 
often  found  but  experiments  under  way  at  the  plots 
of  the  Experiment  Station  show  much  better  drain- 
age and  healthier  cane  where  deeper  plowing  was 
tried.  Some  cover  cropping  is  carried  out  by  plant- 
ing legumes  on  either  side  of  the  cane  row  and  bury- 
ing the  crop  in  the  spring  before  the  cane  closes  in. 
This  saves  on  some  weeding.  Often  the  only  prep- 
aration a  cane  field  gets  before  planting  is  the  split- 
ting of  the  old  bed  in  two  and  the  burying  of  the 
cover  crop  in  the  furrow  on  either  side.  After  the 
cover  crop  has  rotted,  in  about  one  month's  time,  the 
planting  proceeds  on  the  new  bed  created  where  the 
old  furrow  existed. 

Many  points  indicate  that  there  might  be  grounds 
for  their  claims  of  the  necessity  of  returning  organic 
matter    to    these    soils.      These    are     (1)    light    soils. 
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easily  dried  out,  predominate,  (2)  very  little  trash 
decomposition,  (3)  only  one  plant  and  one  ratoon 
crop  and,  therefore,  not  much  root  formation  and  its 
resulting  decomposition,  (4)  all  trash  burnt  off 
after  harvesting,  and  (5)  cold,  wet  weather  part  of 
the  year  so  that  organic  matter  cannot  be  turned 
into  a  useful  material  during  part  of  the  year  and 
probably   too   rapid   production   at  other  times. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  yields  of  from  15 
to  35  tons  are  the  crops  that  are  produced  on  these 
lands   in   the   short   growing   season. 

Much  of  the  crop  must  be  windrowed  before  the 
grinding  season  is  over  because  of  the  fear  of  killing 
frosts.  Not  all  varieties  keep  well  in  the  windrow 
and  not  all  varieties  mature  early  enough  for  early 
harvesting.  At  the  present  time,  C.P.  28-19  is  the 
favorite  for  early  harvesting  but  is  rapidly  being  dis- 
placed by  C.P.  29-320.  Co.  281  is  still  the  favorite 
cane  for  windrowing  as  it  keeps  remarkably  well. 
Mosaic,  however,  is  taking  a  terrific  toll  in  this 
variety.  C.P.  29-116  is  a  late  maturer  but  does 
not  windrow  as  well  as  Co.  281.  Co.  290  is  quite  a 
favorite  in  black  soils  and  C.P.  28-11  in  low,  wet 
lands.  Both  canes,  however,  are  easily  flattened  with 
wind.  C.P.  29-320  is  very  resistant  to  mosaic  and 
will  readily  recover  if  infected  material  is  planted. 
However,  it  is  susceptible  to  chlorotic  streak.  C.P. 
28-11  and  29-116  are  resistant  to  root-rot  troubles, 
while  29-320  is  intermediate  and  Co.  281  and  C.P. 
28-19  susceptible  and  only  succeed  in  light,  well- 
drained    soils. 

To  get  a  general  idea  of  the  soils  of  the  sugar  belt, 
a  few  excerpts  from  the  abstract  of  the  paper  by 
O'Neal  and  Hurst  on  "The  Soils  of  the  Sugarcane 
District   of   Louisiana"    are   quoted    herewith: 

The  soils  of  the  sugar  cane  district  of  Louisiana 
are  largely  of  alluvial  origin  and  have  been  derived 
from  rich  sediments  brought  down  by  the  Mississippi 
River   and   its   tributaries   during   periods   of  flood. 

For  the  purpose  of  correlation,  the  materials  thus 
deposited  were  separated  according  to  origin  and 
certain  topographic  and  physical  characteristics  into 
the  following  five  major  divisions:  (1)  Mississippi 
alluvium,  first  bottom  soils;  (2)  Mississippi  alluvium, 
terrace  soils;  (3)  Mississippi-Red  River  sediments; 
(4)  Red  River  sediments;  and  (5)  Coastal  Prairie 
sediments   of   the   Gulf   Coastal    Plain. 

These  five  groups  of  soils  have  been  again  divided 
into  several  soil  types  and  named  as  follows:  Group 
(1)  Yazoo,  Sharkey  and  Muck,  (2)  Lintonia  and 
Olivier,  (3)  Franklin.  (4)  Yahola,  and  (5)  Iberia. 
These    differ    in    pH,    movement    of    water,    chemical 


composition,  fertilizer  requirements  and  physical 
characteristics. 

Through  the  study  of  these  soils  in  detail,  as 
shown  in  the  paper  referred  to  above,  fertilizer  ex- 
periments have  been  installed  and  better  fertiliza- 
tion policies  have  resulted.  The  newer  canes  have 
shown  a  greater  response  to  fertilization  and  with 
the  increased  yields  per  acre  it  has  become  almost 
a  universal  practice  to  fertilize  ratoon  crops  with 
nitrogen  fertilizers — mostly  nitrate  ot  soda  and  cal- 
cium cyanamid.  In  the  coastal  plain  soils,  which  are 
alluvial  soils  laid  down  under  salty  water  conditions, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  at  Kekaha.  there  is  a 
distinct  response  to  potash.  In  the  more  acid  soils 
(4. — 6.pH)  of  the  older  types,  responses  to  both 
phosphates  and  potash  have  been  noted.  The 
amounts  of  plant  food  used  are  very  small  when 
compared  with  Hawaiian  practices  but  are  quite 
reasonable  when  considered  in  connection  with  the 
very  few   months   of   growing  weather   available. 

As  mentioned  above,  the  control  of  cane  diseases, 
and  more  especially  mosaic,  is  of  primary  importance 
to  the  industry.  The  exceedingly  interesting  research 
carried  out  on  the  various  strains  of  mosaic,  their 
different  effects  on  varieties,  their  effect  on  each 
other  and  their  control,  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  things  seen  and  discussed  at  the  con- 
gress. The  control  of  root  rot,  of  red  rot  and  the 
research  on  windrowing  losses  are  all  excellent  accom- 
plishments shown  us  while  at  the  Houma  Station  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Varie- 
ties are  introduced  from  the  Canal  Point  Station  in 
Florida  and  the  remarkable  accomplishments  of 
these  newer  canes  speak  very  highly  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Brandes  and  his  associates 
in  the  Sue;ar  Plant  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.S.D.A. 

The  crop  is  harvested  by  hand,  either  by  day  work, 
by  the  ton,  or  by  the  "running  acre."  The  day  work 
rate  as  set  by  the  A.A.A.  is  $1.50  per  male  and  $1.20 
per  female.  The  per  ton  rate  is  set  at  75  cents  by 
the  A.A.A.  In  the  other  method,  or  task  work,  the 
rate  varies  with  yield  and  variety  but  it  is  set  for  a 
specified  length  of  row  about  210  feet  in  length. 
Thirty-five  rows  six  feet  apart  and  about  210  feet 
long  make  an  equal-sided  acre,  and  each  line  is  called 
a  "running  acre."  The  rates  vary  from  45-65 
cents  per  "running  acre."  By  the  task  method,  many 
good  negro  cutters  make  around  $2.00  a  day,  or 
slightly  more,  cutting  from  3V'2-4  tons  of  cane.  Much 
less  is  cut  by  the  other  methods.  Cutting  costs  are 
very    much     higher     in     Louisiana     than    in     Hawaii. 

(To   be  continued   in   next    issue) 
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Some  Effects  of  Certain  Varietal  Characteristics  of  Sugar  Cane 

on  Factory  Operation 

By  Charles  A.  Fort,  Carbohydrate  Research  Division,  Bureau    of    Chemistry    and    Soils,    U.    S.    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

It   is   well   known   that   the   commercial   sugar   cane  of  brevity  no  description   of  methods   is   given   but   it 

varieties   now  grown   in   Louisiana   show  characteristic  should    be    noted    that    juice    solids    were    determined 

differences    in    respect    to    fiber,    water    content,    juice  and    expressed    as    dry    solids    rather    than    °Brix    and 

quality   and   other   factors.      C.P.    28-19   and    Co.   290  that   the   so-called   true   sucrose   and    purity   are   given 

may   be   used   as   examples   representing   the   extremes  rather  than  the  usual   apparent  values.     The   average 

in  respect  to  certain  properties  which  have  a  decided  data    and    certain    derived    values    are    shown    in    the 

effect    on    the    economy    of    factory    operation.      C.P.  accompanying   table. 

28-19  is  high  and  Ox  290  is  low  in  fiber;  the  water  Table   L_Comparison  of  C.P.   28-19   and  Co.   290 

content   is   low   in   C.P    28-19   and   high    in    Co.   290;  g           Cane   Varieties    (Average   of   7   experiments) 
the  juices  from  C.P.  28-19  are  high   in  solids,  sucrose 

and   purity    while   those    from    Co:  290    are    relatively  (A)      Experimental    Data 

low  in   quality.     These   contrasting  characteristics   are  cp.  28-19       Co.  290       ^fference1 

always  exhibited  when  these  two  varieties   are  grown  Co.  290  is 

side  by  side  in   replicated   field  tests   under  essentially  Wa&.V'ne.V.                                 ml             Vd       111  fagto 

uniform  conditions.     The  differences  may  be  exagger-  E^rtractable  solids  (%  cane) ...                14.4                          11  v  ,  lower 

,  ......      .r       ,  .   J  ^°  Total  juice  in  cane,  % 84.7  88."  1,',    higher 

ated   or    diminished    it    the    two    varieties    come    trom  True  sucrose,  %  cane 12.2  10.0        lsir ;  lower 

d*rr  c    ij  j:     ^1  1  T^  Reducing  sugars,  %  cane 0.4  0.7  75.0   ,    higher 

liferent    fields    even    of    the    same    plantation.       1  he  Extractable  non-sugars  (%  cane). .            l.s               2.0        11.13   higher 

comparisons    to    be    considered    are    those    that    exist  Dry^onds^^normaUuice116""                17.0!            it'll 

when   both  varieties  are  grown  under  as   nearly  iden-  /rtS      ^  ,     ,        ,        ,          ,       0  nnn 

I-     ,          ,.  •               .    •       °      •     1  ,             1  .    •         x*  (B)      Calculated  values   tor   2, (JUL)  tons   cane 
tical  conditions  as  it  is  practicable  to  obtain.     It  may 

,  r    .  r  ,  r  *Tons  of  juice L694  1774  -1.7',    higher 

be  ot   interest  to   present   some   comparative   data   tor  *Gals.  juice                                     316,635         335,349                 higher 

those    two    varieties    and    to    point    out    some    of    the  %&5p?^**^™™^         71.7              76.1 

contrasting  results  to  be  expected  if  the  varieties  were  *c<ais.  water  to  be  evaporated  in 

o  t  ^  effects ■si/.OI&i  _ .  >-  >,L(  1 1  li..,t   /■   higher 

milled    and    processed    individually.  Tons  of  bagasse" (at  50%  moisture) '.             012                 452         26.13   lower 

The   analyses   were   made    directly   on    mechanically  ^t^™}"^™.^^       36.720           27.120        2g.r    lower 

disintegrated  samples   of  whole   mill   cane.     The  cane  Sucrose  extracted flHfS,,       H 

o  i         ■         i      1  _  Total  sucrose  in  cane 488,000  lbs.      400.000  ISO',    lower 

samples  were  obtained  through  the  cooperation  ot  the  %  Sucrose  extraction 92.5  93.2 

D-     •    •  r    n    -1     t?      ^Tj.        t     '  1     TV     ■    •  Sucrose  recovery  Factor 96.6  92.9 

1V1S10I1    Of    boil    fertility    Investigations    and    Division  Lbs.  recoverable  sugar  (96°)..               435,936            346,406          20.5%  lower 

of  Sugar  Plant  Investigations  of  the   Bureau  of  Plant  *Ge£cfs  ™r%V\T^ugtr^n 

Industry,   and   came    from    their   replicated    test    fields  covered r>2 

at  seven  different  locations.     The  data  from  the  seven  'Exclusive  of  maceration   or  dilution   water. 

comparative    experiments    were    averaged.      For    sake  Extensive    studies    of    fiber    content    and    the    Biix. 
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sucrose  and  purity  of  the  juices  of  these  varieties  and 
many  others  have  been  reported  by  Arceneaux,  et  al. 
(U.  S.  D.  A.  Circ.  395).  The  contrasts  between  C.P. 
28-19  and  Co.  290  shown  by  the  present  analyses  of 
whole  cane  agree  rather  closely  with  the  degree  of 
difference  reported  in  this  earlier  work.  It  is  there- 
fore indicated  that  these  recent  results  represent  the 
usual  contrast  between  these  varieties  when  grown 
under   identical   conditions. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  4.7%  greater  weight  of 
juice  from  Co.  290  cane,  as  compared  with  the  C.P. 
28-19,  leads  to  a  slightly  greater  difference  on  the 
volume  basis  due  to  the  relatively  lower  specific  grav- 
ity of  the  Co.  290  juice.  Thus,  from  the  same  weight 
of  cane  Co.  290  produces  nearly  6%  more  gallons  of 
juice  to  be  put  through  the  usual  procedures  of  juice 
weighing,  liming,  heating  and  settling.  Although  ap- 
parently not  serious,  this  has  caused  some  difficulty 
in  cases  where  defecation  capacity  was  limited  and 
the  proportion  of  Co.  290  ground  was  high. 

Because  of  the  relatively  lower  solids  content  of  the 
Co.  290  juice,  the  quantity  of  water  that  must  be 
evaporated  to  produce  60°  Brix  sirup  is  greater  than 
in  the  c.isc  of  C.P.  28-19.  This  fact,  combined  with 
the  greater  gallonagc  of  juice,  indicates  an  increase 
of  12.4'.'  in  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  evaporated 
from  Co.  290  juice,  doing  yet  further,  because  of 
I  lie  'jrncrally  lower  purity  of  the  solids  in  Co.  2°0 
juices,  the  sucrose  recovery  factor  is  not  as  favorable 
as  for  C.P.  28-19.     This  fact,  combined   with   the  nor- 


mally lower  sucrose  content  of  Co.  290,  indicates 
that  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  evaporated,  when 
put  on  the  basis  of  pounds  of  sugar  recovered,  is 
increased  to  42%.  In  these  calculations  of  juice  vol- 
umes and  water  to  be  evaporated  the  maceration  or 
dilution  water  is  ignored.  It  might  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  usual  maceration  when  grinding  Co.  290 
to  partly  compensate  for  the  greater  water  content  of 
that  variety.  In  other  words,  it  is  suggested  that 
perhaps  maceration  might  be  adjusted  to  the  weight 
of  fiber  going  through  the  mill  rather  than  to  the 
weight  of  cane. 

To  accomplish  additional  evaporation  requires  more 
bagasse  or  other  fuel  and  commensurate  boilerhouse 
capacity.  Yet  in  the  case  of  Co.  290.  the  fiber  con- 
tent is  low  (26%  below  that  of  C.P.  28-19)  and  there 
is  therefore  less  bagasse  available  and  increased 
amounts  of  other  fuels  are  likely  to  be  needed. 
Considering  the  picture  as  a  whole,  it  appears  evident 
that  when  a  lower  fiber  content  of  cane  is  associated 
with  a  higher  volume  of  rather  dilute  juice  of  lower 
purity,  as  is  the  case  in  the  comparison  of  Co.  290 
and  C.P.  28-19,  manufacturing  cost  per  unit  of 
sugar   produced  will   be   higher. 

In  a  paper  by  Daubert  (Sugar  Bulletin,  Oct.  1, 
1938)  it  is  pointed  out  that  cane  of  low  fiber  content 
will  show  less  loss  of  sucrose  in  bagasse  and  better 
juice  extraction.  This  point  of  view  is  felt  to  be 
correct,  and  in  the  table  it  can  be  noted  that  the 
sucrose  loss  in  Co.  290  bagasse  is  possibly  26%  less 
than  for  C.P.  28-19.  This  is  true,  if,  as  assumed,  the 
sucrose  percent  is  the  same  for  both  varieties.  Also 
the  percent  sucrose  extraction,  on  this  same  basis,  is 
calculated  to  be  better  for  Co.  290,  and  complete 
milling  tests  confirm  this  result.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  eventually  there  will  be  available  a  variety  writh 
the  fiber  content  of  Co.  290  and  the  sugar  content 
of  C.P.  28-19  or  better,  but  for  the  present  it  is 
necessary  to  adjust  factory  operation  and  recognize 
also  that  it  costs  more  in  the  factory  to  produce  sugar 
from  Co.  290  than  from  C.P.  28-19.  The  degree  to 
which  the  smaller  losses  of  sucrose  in  bagasse  (in 
the  case  of  Co.  290)  compensate  for  this,  has  not 
been  estimated. 

This  discussion  should  not  be  taken  as  a  recom- 
mendation that  C.P.  28-19  should  replace  Co.  290, 
for  in  the  field  this  latter  variety  has  many  advan- 
tages which  insure  it  a  prominent  place  in  the  plant- 
ing program.  For  example,  its  superior  production 
characteristics,  ease  in  harvesting,  and  disease  resist- 
ance. Further,  in  certain  areas  and  seasons,  while 
still  below  C.P.  28-19  in  sucrose,  it  is  very  satisfac- 
tory in  this  respect.  Under  these  conditions  it  has 
an  increased  fiber  content  which  is  still  well  below 
that  for  C.P.  28-19.  It  is  necessary  to  realize  that 
where  Co.  290  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  cane 
to  be  milled,  there  is  need  for  additional  capacity  in 
the  factory  for  all  stages  of  processing  preceding 
sugar  boiling. 

Handling  of  Excess-Quota  Sugar  in  the 
Continental  United  States 

Regulations  have  been  issued  which  will  have  the  . 
effect  of  making  less  drastic  the  requirements  of  the 
marketing  allotments  recently  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Agriculture.  The  regulations  cover  the  pro- 
cessing of  excess-quota  sugar  under  bond,  which  has 
the    effect    of    permitting    raw    sugar    to    be    sold    and 
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delivered  for  processing  even  though  the  sugar  is 
in  excess  of  the  quota.  This  will  place  the  raw 
sugar  producers  of  Louisiana  in  the  same  position 
as  importers  of  raw  sugars  from  off-shore  areas  who 
have  been  selling  excess-quota  sugars  in  such  manner 
as  to  give  them   an   advantage. 

The  regulations  also  provide  for  the  shipment  or 
marketing   of  excess-quota   sugar   by   substitution. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  these  regulations  for 
those  who  still  have  1938  sugar  on  hand  or  who  will 
be  forced  to  warehouse  1939  sugars  until  1940,  the 
regulations  are  hereinafter  produced  in  full: 
(Official  Text  from  Federal  Register). 
By  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  approved  Sep- 
tember 1,  1937,  I,  H.  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, in  order  to  carry  out  the  powers  vested  in  me 
by  the  said  act,  do  hereby  make,  prescribe,  publish, 
and  give  public  notice  of  these  regulations,  which  shall 
have  the  force  and  effect  of  law  and  shall  continue 
in  force  and  effect  until  amended  or  superseded  by 
regulations  hereafter  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

801.41  Definitions.     As  used  in  these   regulations: 

(a)  The  term  "act"  means  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937, 
approved    September    1,    1937. 

(b)  The  term  "secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture   of  the   United   States. 

(c)  The  term  "quota"  means  the  quota  fixed  by 
the  Secretary  for  the  mainland  sugar  area  and 
the  domestic  beet  sugar  area  pursuant  to  the 
act. 

(d)  The  term  "allotment"  means  any  allotment 
of  the  quota  made  by  the   Secretary  pursuant 

to   section   205    (a)    of   the    act. 

(e)  The  term  "processor"  means  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sugar 
beets  or  sugarcane  grown  in  the  continental 
United   States. 

801.42  Processing  excess-quota  sugar  under  bond. 
Excess-quota  sugar  produced  from  sugarcane  grown 
in  the  continental  United  States  may  be  sold  or  de- 
livered for  processing  upon  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  that  the  processor  file  with  the  Secretary  an 
application  setting  forth  adequate  reasons  re- 
garding the  necessity  for  such  sale  or  delivery 
and  full  information  regarding  the  quantity 
and  type  of  sugar,  approximate  polarization, 
identification  marks,  and  the  place  where  the 
sugar   is   to   be   stored;    and 

(b)  that  the  person  to  whom  the  sugar  is  sold  or 
delivered  shall  furnish  a  bond,  with  a  surety 
or  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  and 
in  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine, obligating  such  person  to  segregate  phy- 
sically the  sugar  within  30  days,  or  such 
shorter  period  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  to  hold  such  sugar,  or  an  equiv- 
alent amount  thereof,  apart  from  all  other 
sugar  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  calendar 
year. 

801.43  Shipment  or  marketing  of  excess-quota 
sugar.  Excess-quota  sugar  produced  from  sugar  beets 
or  sugarcane  grown  in  the  continental  United  States 
may  be  shipped,  transported,  or  marketed  upon  the 
following   conditions: 

(a)  that  such  sugar  is  shipped  or  transported  by 
the  processor  for  storage  purposes  only  to  an- 
other warehouse  owned  or  leased   by   him,   or 


to  a  bonded  warehouse  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and,  in  the  latter  case,  that  the  pro- 
cessor obtains  from  the  warehouseman  a  writ- 
ten agreement  to  hold  such  sugar  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  calendar  year  unless  the 
Secretary  authorizes  an  earlier  release;  and 
(b)  that  at  the  time  of  such  marketing  the  pro- 
cessor is  the  owner  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  quota  sugar  produced  in  the  same  area,  or 
else  has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  an  equivalent  amount  of  such  sugar 
and  takes  delivery  thereof  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  current  crop,  but  not  later  than 
December  1  of  the  current  year,  and  holds 
such  sugar  as  excess-quota  sugar  until  the  be- 
ginning  of  the   next   calendar  year. 

801.44  Cancelation  of  bond.  The  Secretary  may 
cancel  or  release  any  bond  given  under  Sec.  801.42 
hereof  to  the  extent  that  such  cancelation  or  release 
is  necessary  to  permit  the  marketing  of  any  increase 
in  the  applicable  quota  or  in  the  allotment  made  to 
the   person    furnishing   such    bond. 

801.45  Designation  of  agent.  The  Chief  or  the 
Acting  Chief  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Officer  in 
Charge  of  the  Baton  Rouge  office  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  or  the  Acting  Officer  in 
Charge  thereof,  are  hereby  designated  to  act,  jointly 
or  severally,  as  agents  of  the  Secretary  in  administer- 
ing the  provisions  of  these  regulations,  except  that 
the  authority  of  the  latter  shall  extend  only  to  the 
application  of  such  provisions  to  sugar  produced  from 
sugarcane. 

In    testimony    whereof,    I    have    hereunto    set    my 
hand   and  caused  the   official   seal   of   the   Department 
of  Agriculture  to  be  affixed   in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, city  of  Washington,  this  24th  day  of  May,   1939. 
(Signed)  H.  A.  Wallace, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


More  About  Chlorotic  Streak  Disease 

We  publish  below  a  report  made  under  date  of 
May  18th  1939  by  a  Committee  composed  of  Mr. 
D.  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Mr.  J.  J.  Munson  and  Mr.  Elliott 
Jones  of  the  League's  Contact  Committee  on  the 
subject  of  the  control  of  the  Chlorotic  Streak  disease 
of  sugarcane,  which,  as  we  all  know,  has  made  its 
appearance  in  Louisiana.  It  is  obvious,  from  the 
report  of  these  gentlemen,  that  this  disease  should 
not  be  regarded  as  of  no  consequence. 

For  the  purpose  of  fighting  it  the  sum  of  #35.000.00 
was  asked  for  from  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee by  Representative  Rene  L.  DeRouen  of 
Louisiana.  The  Senate  changed  the  amount  to 
$10,000  and  the  Bill  is  now  in  conference  between 
the  House   and   the   Senate. 

The  Contact  Committee  of  the  League  was  asked 
to  undertake  an  investigation  of  Chlorotic  Streak 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  League  at  its 
meeting   held   June   2{\    1938. 

A   Statement   from   the   Contact   Committee    of 

the  American  Sugar  Cane  League  on 

Chlorotic  Streak  Disease 

Aboul  a  year  ago  Dr.  E.  Y.  Abbott  of  the  Houma 
Sugar  Experiment  Station  announced  that  another  cane 
disease,    Chlorotic    Streak,    had    recently     been     discovered 
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in  Louisiana.  An  article  from  him  describing  the  disease, 
with  pictures,  appeared  in  the  Sugar  Bulletin  of  July  15, 
1938. 

The  Contact  Committee,  feeling  that  some  report 
9hould  now  be  made,  has  visited  several  cane  fields  where 
Chlorotic  Streak  disease  was  found  in  1938,  and  has  care- 
fully examined  the  stubble  cane  from  plants  that  were 
affected  last  year  with   this  disease. 

The  harmful  effect  of  the  disease  can  readily  be  ob- 
served on  stubble  cane.  Diseased  stools  are  much 
smaller  than  healthy  ones,  germination  is  poorer,  sucker- 
ing  is  less,  and  a  much  smaller  yield  may  be  expected 
from  diseased  stools  than  from  healthy  ones.  The  effect 
of  the  disease  is  far  greater  than  one  would  expect, 
judging   from    the    small   amount    of   discolored   leaf   surface. 

Last  year  certain  individuals  and  companies,  in  an 
attempt  to  control  Chlorotic  Streak  disease,  rogued  their 
seed  plots  from  which  plantings  were  made  for  the  1939 
plant  cane  crop.  This  rogueing  was  done  rather  late  in 
the  year,  which  means  that  the  rogueing  was  done  under 
adverse  conditions  and  those  who  followed  this  practice 
at  that  time  were  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  were 
justified  in  this  effort  to  control  the  spread  of  Chlorotic 
Streak.  Our  Committee  examined  the  fields  in  which 
the  rogued  cane  was  planted  and  found  a  very  small 
amount  of  diseased  cane.  The  rogueing  which  was  done 
although  under  adverse  circumstances  seems  to  have 
been  effective,  and  the  results  obtained  seem  at  this  time 
to  have   fully  justified  the   effort   and   expense   involved. 

The    conclusions    which    the    Committee    has    formed    are 

(1)  That  the  effect  of  the  disease  on  individual  plants 
is  very  serious,  and  that  the  sugar  cane  industry 
will  be  very  harmfully  affected  if  we  have  a 
large  percentage  of  infection.  It  is  particularly 
harmful   to   C.    P.   29-320   and    C.    P.    2819. 

(2)  That  by  selecting  as  seed  plots  those  areas  which 
show  no  infection,  or  only  a  small  amount  of  in- 
fection, and  by  rogueing  such  plots,  beginning  the 
rogueing  while  the  cane  is  small,  effective  work 
can  be  done  in  controlling  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Both  State  and  Federal  sugar  cane  investigators  admit 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  disease  as  to  its  cause  of 
origin,    its    rate    of    spread    and    its    ultimate    effect    on    our 
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industry,  and  of  the  proper  methods  for  its  control;  yet 
the  Committee  believes  that  the  investigators  concur  in 
the  conclusions  stated  above.  Our  scientists  state  that 
in  other  countries  where  this  disease  is  prevalent  that  the 
only  sure  way  to  prevent  carrying  forward  this  disease 
in  seed  cane  is  by  using  hot  water  treatment.  Let  us 
hope  that  rogueing  will  be  effective  in  Louisiana  and  that 
we  will  not  be  forced  to  resort  to  the  hot  water  treatment. 

All  cane  producers  should  learn  to  identify  the  disease, 
they  should  seek  advice  from  State  and  Federal  Experi- 
ment Station  workers  and  from  Parish  Agents,  and  wher- 
ever their  cane  acreage  may  fortunately  be  free  from  the 
disease    they    should    be    keen    to    prevent    its    introduction. 

Up  to  this  time  no  Chlorotic  Streak  has  been  found 
west  of  the  Atchafalaya.  It  has  been  found  in  widely 
separated  areas  east  of  the  Atchafalaya,  generally  in 
limited  amounts,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  rather 
large    acreages   are   involved. 

(Signed)       D.    W.    Pipes,    Jr. 
J.    J.    Munson 
Elliott   Jones 
Committee 
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Federal  Sugar  Policies 


Address   of  C.    J.   Bourg  before  National  Farm   Che 

Any  discussion  of  federal  sugar  policies  should  be 
prefaced  by  the  statement  that  the  present  production 
of  sugar  in  the  continental  United  States  is  30%  of 
the  present  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  sugar  is  a  deficiency  crop  as  con- 
trasted with  all  of  the  other  major  agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  the   United   States,   which   are   surplus   crops. 

The  objective  of  the  federal  sugar  policies  when 
the  quota  control  system  was  first  adopted  in  1934 
was  to  stabilize  the  sugar  market  because  the  impor- 
tation of  sugar  had  become  so  great  that  foreign  and 
insular  sugars  were  crowding  the  continental  pro- 
ducers out  of  the  market.  There  was  general  distress 
in  all  areas  by  reason  of  the  low  price.  It  was  to 
relieve  the  overcrowding  and  to  improve  the  price 
situation  that  the  Congress  inaugurated  the  sugar- 
control    policies. 

The  sugar  market  was  intended  to  be  stabilized  by 
the  adjustment  of  supply  to  demand. 

The  problems  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry  now 
call  for  a  change  of  objective  in  federal  sugar  policies, 
a  change  that  will  recognize  efficiently  the  prior  and 
preferential  rights  of  our  American  farmers  to  the 
first  and  full  enjoyment  of  the  American  market  to 
the   extent   of   their    ability    to   supply    it. 

Ordinarily  this  would  be  simple,  but  we  face  the 
most  formidable  opposition  of  any  industry  in  the 
United    States. 

When  we  appeal  to  federal  Departments  we  are 
assured  of  support,  but  in  each  case  the  individual 
Departments  has  what  it  considers  a  superior  duty  to 
some   other    producing   area. 

Business  men  often  suggest  that  the  continental 
sugar  industry  should  follow  the  ordinary  principles 
and  practices  of  business  in  meeting  their  problems, 
but  let  us  see  whether  the  sugar  industry  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  that.  First  we  have  production  control; 
second,  we  have  market  control;  third,  we  have  in- 
creased costs;   and   fourth,   we   have   depressed   prices. 

But  our  problems  and  involvements  go  even  beyond 
that.  We  have  to  deal  with  the  new  Department  of 
Agriculture,  as  contrasted  to  the  old  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  have  to  face  the  work  of  men  who 
are  interested  in  "control."  Many  of  our  problems 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  technician  has  become 
submerged  or  subordinated  to  the  economist  who 
places    regulation    above    helpful    administration. 

Among  those  who  visit  the  departments  in  Wash- 
ington, it  has  become  a  common  practice  to  refer 
to  the  old  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  new 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  distinction  is  read- 
ily understood.  In  the  bureaus  of  the  old  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  we  still  find  the  officials  receiv- 
ing the  visits  of  farmers  and  their  representatives 
with  an  expressed  and  evident  desire  to  be  helpful 
if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so  within  the  scope  of 
their  authority.  They  give  the  impression  that  they 
consider  themselves  the  servants  of  the  people  and 
they  demonstrate  a  receptiveness  and  a  reaction 
which  are  convincing  to  the  interested  citizen  that  the 
service  which  he  desires  or  requests  will  be  per- 
formed. But  in  the  new  Department  which  contains 
the  officials  in  charge  of  more  recently  inaugurated 
farm  programs,  including  the  sugar  program,  there 
is   an   undisguised   evidence   in    the    attitude    of    some 


murgic  Council  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  March  31,  1939. 
officials  that  farmers  are  considered  as  the  subjects 
of  regulation  and  control.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
desire  to  reform  is  paramount.  The  programs  must 
be  carried  out  along  the  lines  of  advanced  economic 
thought;  therefore,  when  there  is  conflict  with  ordi- 
nary farm  practice  or  the  accepted  rules  of  business, 
these  practices  and  rules  must  be  discarded  to  con- 
form to  the  federal  decree  that  no  matter  what  is 
best  for  the  farmer,  they  must  control  his  operations 
in  order  to  permit  him  to  enter  the  green  pastures  of 
the  more  abundant  life. 

We  can  remember  full  well  those  olden  days  when 
figures    issued    from    the    Department    of    Agriculture 
had  the  authenticity  and  accuracy  which  is  always  the 
result     submitted     by     the     technician     who     presents 
representative    figures.       In     the    sugar    program     we 
have    had     bitter    experience.       In     September,     1937, 
there    was     issued     from     the     Department     an     esti- 
mate   of    the    requirements    of    sugar    by    consumers 
in     the     United     States     of     7,042,000     tons.       Under 
the    law    this     is     intended    to    be     and    is     called     a 
"consumption     estimate,"     and     yet     there     was     no 
one    in    the    whole    sugar    industry    who   considered    it 
even    remotely   possible   that   such    a    figure    would   be 
reached  in  consumption.    As   a   matter  of  fact,   it  was 
not  reached.    Deliveries  for  consumption  were  6,669,- 
992  tons.    Then  in  December  of   1937  an  estimate  of 
consumption  for   1938  was  issued  and  the   figure  was 
placed  at  6,861,000  tons.    This  was   so  high  that  the 
whole    sugar    industry    protested    to    Washington,    but 
there  was  no  relief  given   and  it  became  evident  that 
the  so-called  estimate  of  consumption  was   no  longer 
a   figure  which  was   intended   accurately   to  represent 
expected   consumption   but   was    really   a   figure   which 
so   far   exceeded   expected   consumption    that   its    only 
purpose  could  be  to  depress  the  price  of  sugar  by  cre- 
ating an  excessive  supply  in  the  face  of  an  ordinary 
demand.     The    actual    deliveries    for    consumption    in 
1938  were  6,666,694  tons,  or  some  200,000  tons   less 
than  the  estimated  consumption,   and  in  addition   re- 
member  there   was    the    excess    carry-over    from    1937 
to   1938,  which   naturally  followed  the   excessive   esti- 
mate of  September.  1937.    One  would  think  that  tech- 
nicians would  finally  return  to  the  field  of  accuracy. 
Either  the  figures  for  the   1939  consumption  estimate 
would  have  to  be  adjusted  to  actual  consumption  ex- 
perience, or  the  declaration  frankly  made  that  the  fig- 
ures   represented    an    amount    of    sugar    necessary    to 
maintain    price-control.    But   this    was    not   done.     For 
the   third   time   an   estimate   of   consumption    was    an- 
nounced on  December  3,    1938,  which   was   placed  at 
6,832,000  tons  despite  the  fact  that  the  actual  deliver- 
ies  for   consumption    in    1935,    1936,    1937,    and    1938 
were  in  each  year  at  least   100,000  tons  less  than  the 
figures   mentioned,   and   besides   the   carry-over   inven- 
tory  from    1938   into    1939   was    260,000   tons    greater 
than   from    1937    and    500,000    tons    greater    than    the 
carry-over   from    1935   or   from    1936.    In   short,    from 
the   standpoint   of   the   technician   the  consumption   to 
be  expected  in  1939,  based  upon  visible  sugar  supplies, 
was   apparently    a    half   million    tons    in    excess    of   nor- 
mal  requirements  and  there  was   no  definable  expect- 
ancy of  an  increased  purchasing  power  in  the   United 
States. 

Now  to  prove  my  point.     On  March  15th  a  revision 
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was  made  in  the  consumption  estimate  and  that  re- 
vision carried  a  reduction  of  77,000  tons.  This  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  every  estimate  made  by  the  trade  in- 
dicates an  over-supply  which  runs  from  a  half  million 
to  approaching  a  million  tons  of  sugar.  Of  course, 
your  natural  reaction  is  that  the  price  of  sugar  must 
have  been  unusually  high;  therefore,  the  consumer 
had  to  be  protected.  But  such  is  not  the  case  at  all. 
The  price  of  sugar  today  is  lower  to  the  consumer 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  under  the  administration 
of  the  Sugar  Act,  despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tax 
of  T/>('  per  pound  of  raw  sugar  collected  on  all  sugars 
distributed  in  the  United  States  market.  This  means 
that  the  industry  has  absorbed  this  tax  entirely  and 
despite  increased  costs  and  restriction  as  to  the  vol- 
ume of  production,  the  price  which  the  consumer  pays 
is  lower  than  it  was  before  the  sugar  policies  were 
adopted,  and  both  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  President  of  the  United  States  declared  in  1934 
that  something  must  be  done  to  restore  the  sugar  in- 
dustry from  the  distressing  conditions  of  1932  and 
1933. 

This  is  not  the  appropriate  time  and  place  to 
discuss  the  details  of  administration  because  all  farm- 
ers are  now  facing  tremendous  problems.  But  your 
organization,  composed  as  it  is  of  technicians,  is  bound 
to  realize  the  man-made  problems  which  now  afflict 
us  when  accuracy  is  submerged  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  desired  result.  The  only  explanation  which 
we  have  received  is  that  the  law  authorizes  such  ac- 
tion, but  the  language  of  the  law  has  been  tortured 
in  order  to  bring  about  an  interpretation  that  pur- 
ports to  justify  figures  which  do  not  represent  what 
the  law  provides.  The  purpose  of  the  Sugar  Act  is 
primarily  to  protect  the  welfare  of  those  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  domestic  sugar  industry.  Ninety-nine  one 
hundredths  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  law  have  to 
do  with  the  stabilization  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  In  two  sentences  alone  is 
there  any  indication  of  price  control.  One  indicates 
that  the  industry  must  be  maintained  as  a  whole  and 
the  other  provides  that  prices  must  not  be  excessive 
to  the  consumer.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  maintenance 
of  the  sugar  industry  is  the  real  purpose,  but  in  order 
that  this  may  not  be  done  to  the  harm  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  consumer,  the  authority  is  giv- 
en incidentally  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pre- 
vent excessive  prices.  But  in  the  administration  of 
the  law  the  consumer  clause  has  been  enlarged  into 
becoming  the  object  of  maximum  importance.  Yet  I 
assert  with  a  complete  conviction  of  conscience  and 
intellect  that  the  depressing  of  the  price  does  not  have 
as  its  immediate  purpose  the  so-called  protection  of 
the  consumer,  but  is  in  fact  a  means  used  by  which 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  can  be  "controlled"  from 
Washington. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the 
depressing  of  the  price  of  sugar  is  another  means  of 
control,  whereby  those  persons  engaged  in  the  domes- 
tic sugar  industry  are  placed  in  the  position  where 
many   of  them    face  losses  and  extinction. 

^i  on  have  probably  read  aboul  the  statement  that 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  costs  consumers  $350,- 
000, (100,  When  that  statement  firsl  came  out.  it  was 
based  upon  conditions  existing  in  1936,  but  in  recent 
mouths  we  have  two  cabinet  officers  using  the  same 
figure  on   the  basis   that    it    costs   the  consumers  of  the 


United  States  every  year  $350,000,000.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  technician  this  charge  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. In  fact  it  is  a  completely  ridiculous  charge. 
In  the  first  place,  the  total  value  of  the  sugar  pro- 
duced in  the  continental  United  States  in  any  year 
has  never  been  worth  $350,000,000.  The  current  pro- 
duction is  worth  less  than  $150,000,000.  The  fig- 
ure is  based  upon  the  assumption  of  some  economists 
with  a  very  vivid  imagination  that  if  there  would  be 
no  domestic  sugar  industry  at  all  and  if  there  were  no 
tariff  or  quotas  or  taxes  on  sugar,  then  foreign  coun- 
tries would  be  willing  to  sell  their  sugar  in  the  United 
States  at  less  than  cost  of  production.  It  is  so  utterly 
impossible  that  no  one  would  consider  the  statement 
for  a  moment,  except  that  the  economists  and  statisti- 
cians of  the  departments  in  Washington  are  apparent- 
ly encouraging  cabinet  officers  to  repeat  the  figures 
which  they  know  cannot  be  justified  or  substantiated. 
The  best  answer  to  these  men  of  great  imagination  is 
to  remind  them  that  in  1919  when  the  Cubans  had  no 
domestic  competition,  they  made  American  consumers 
pay  25^  per  pound  for  sugar.  As  usual  the  economist 
in  seeking  to  prove  his  point  has  disregarded  the  sel- 
fish human  element  and  the  profit  motive. 

There  is  the  prospect  now  that  proposals  made 
from  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  have 
the  effect  of  changing  completely  the  business  prac- 
tices of  sugar  producers.  By  restrictive  market  allot- 
ments assigned  to  each  factory,  some  of  these  factories 
face  the  necessity  of  carrying  over  into  1940  sugar 
produced  in  1938  and  none  of  the  sugar  produced  in 
1939  can  be  marketed  until  1940,  and  the  reason  is 
that  the  share  of  foreign  countries  in  the  United 
States  market  is  so  great  that  our  own  producers 
must  store  their  sugar  while  foreign  sugars  are  being 
sold  in  the  retail  store  next  door  to  the  warehouse. 

We  are  continually  hearing  about  foreign  commerce 
and  yet  the  records  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  itself  demonstrate  that  of  all  the  busi- 
ness transacted  in  the  United  States  more  than  90% 
is  domestic  commerce  and  less  than  10%  is  foreign 
commerce.  Admitting  that  this  10%  has  some  impor- 
tance, it  insults  the  intelligence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  try  to  convince  them  that  it  is  more  important 
to  have  foreign  commerce  than  to  stimulate  domestic 
commerce  by  encouraging  industry  within  the  United 
States. 

We  know  that  whatever  money  is  received  by  Am- 
erican farmers  and  American  manufacturers,  100rc  of 
that  amount  goes  into  the  channels  of  domestic  com- 
merce, while  in  the  case  of  Cuba,  which  is  our  chief 
foreign  competitor  in  sugar,  only  a  fractional  part  of 
the  money  which  we  send  to  them  is  returned  in  pur- 
chases. The  balance  remains  in  Cuba  or  goes  into 
other  foreign  countries.  We  do  not  oppose  foreign 
commerce,  but  let's  think  of  foreign  commerce  on  the 
10%  basis  and  let  us  direct  the  attention  of  the  Am- 
erican people  and  the  American  government  to  the 
domestic  sugar  industry  on  a  90%  basis.  In  the  same 
sense,  we  do  not  oppose  the  good  neighbor  policy,  but 
[el  us  fust  consider  the  duties  and  obligations  to  Am- 
erican citizens  whose  purchasing  power  is  spent  100% 
wiihin  the  United  States  and  let  us  give  to  Cuba  the 
fractional  status  that  it  purchases,  with  our  own 
money,  represents  in  the  goods  that  they  buy  from 
American   producers   and   manufacturers. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  are  not  opposing 
federal   programs.    What  we  are   asking,  and  we  feel 
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that  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  is  that  the  normal  con- 
siderations due  to  American  citizens  shall  apply  to 
the  farmers  who  produce  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets 
and  to  the  manufacturers  who  produce  sugar.  You 
would  naturally  believe  that  this  would  follow  nor- 
mally and  naturally  from  the  very  application  <>l  the 
law.    Unfortunately  it  does  not  work  out  that  way. 

The  reaction  of  the  American  people  to  the  current 
war  news  is  to  support  an  elaborate  program  of  na- 
tional defense.  Preparedness  for  war  is  receiving  the 
support  of  the  American  people.  We  claim  that  the 
federal  sugar  policies  should  be  adjusted  to  give  due 
consideration  to  the  necessity  for  preparedness  in 
foodstuffs  to  the  extent  of  protecting  the  American 
consumer  against  a  shortage  in  essential  foods  and 
against  exorbitant  prices.  Our  experiences  during  and 
following  the  World  War  are  worthy  of  consideration 
now,  if  we  are  to  profit  by  those  experiences.  We  de- 
pend upon  islands  far  removed  from  the  mainland  for 
70%  of  our  sugar.  We  forget  that  in  100)  Cuba  made 
the  American  consumer  pay  25^  per  pound  when  the 
domestic  supply  had  been  exhausted.  Every  country 
in  the  world  is  seeking  to  make  itself  self-sufficient  in 
sugar,  and  yet  our  producers  are  restricted  to  less 
than  30%   of  what  we  consume. 

In  Louisiana  today  the  growers  of  sugarcane  are 
faced  with  a  regulation  which  means  a  choice  between 
a  25%  cut  of  acreaee  immediately,  or  the  prospect  of 
a  cut  in  1040  of  47%  or  more.  Despite  the  wave  of 
disapproval  and  resentment  throughout  all  farming 
areas  against  the  "killing  of  pigs"  and  the  destruction 
of  crops,  Louisiana  sugarcane  growers  are  being  re- 
quired to  plow  up  as  much  as  25%  of  their  growing 
crop  if  they  want  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  con- 
ditional payments.  They  have  no  choice  because  the 
price  of  sugar  and  sugarcane  is  so  low  that  unless  they 
do  receive  these  government  payments,  they  face  tre- 
mendous losses. 

In  the  beet  fields  of  many  states,  sugar  beet  grow- 
ers are  restricted  in  acreage  and  many  growers  who 
would  like  to  add  sugar  beets  as  a  cash  crop  are  not 
permitted  to  do  so  because  of  a   restrictive  quota. 

In  1917  and  1918,  the  federal  government  was  beg- 
ging beet  growers  and  sugarcane  growers  to  produce 
more  sugar,  but  it  takes  more  than  a  sudden  decision 
to  produce  sugar  on  a  farm.  If  all  of  the  alarm  about 
the  possibilities  of  war  is  justified,  then  it  would  seem 
to  us  to  be  constructive  statesmanship  and  good  com- 
mon sense  to  increase  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
continental  United  States,  as  an  insurance  policy 
against  scarcity,  instead  of  reducing  it. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  suggest  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Farm  Chemurgic  Council  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  producers  of  sugar  in  the  Linked  States  offers 
an  immediate  possibility  of  giving  relief,  if  not  solv- 
ing some  of  the  industrial  and  agricultural  problems. 
You  gentlemen  are  interested  in  new  products  of  the 
farm  and  new  uses  therefor.  By  increasing  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  grow- 
ers— which  incidentally  is  all  spent  in  the  LTnited 
States  in  interstate  commerce — the  possibility  and 
prospect  of  increasing  the  purchase  of  other  agricultu- 
ral products  can  be  stimulated  and  assured.  Speaking 
here  in  the  heart  of  the  cotton  belt,  it  requires  little 
imagination  to  figure  on  the  tremendous  help  that  a 
prosperous  and  expanding  sugar  industry  could  be  in 
the   consumption  of  cotton.     We   are   presently   using 


to  a  limited  extent  cotton  bags  as  containers  for  sugar, 
but  for  the  most  part  jute  and  other  materials  are 
used.  It  is  estimated  broadly  that  the  continental 
sugar  industry  presently  spends  approximately  $2,- 
750,000  for  cotton  goods  and  it  is  further  estimated 
that  if  the  sugarcane  and  sugar  beet  industry  within 
the  states  of  the  United  States  would  use  cotton  exclu- 
sively, the  money  value  of  their  purchases  would 
amount  to  $4,100,000,  and  as  the  industry  expands 
the  purchases  of  cotton  would  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion. 

Now  it  will  be  stated  immediately  that  there  are 
many  obstacles.  We  admit  that,  but  just  as  the  scien- 
tists and  the  business  men  of  America  have  overcome 
other  obstructions  which  at  one  time  appeared  insur- 
mountable, we  submit  to  the  Farm  Chemurgic  Coun- 
cil with  confidence  that  given  the  assistance  of  the 
federal  government  in  a  well-coordinated  plan,  ways 
and  means  can  be  found  for  a  complete  victor}'.  \\  e 
know  that  the  cost  of  cotton  bagging  is  greater  than 
sugar  producers  can  afford  to  pay  at  the  present  prices 
of  sugar  and  with  restrictions  on  production  and  mar- 
keting; wre  know  that  the  requirements  of  rough  hand- 
ling present  another  problem;  we  know  that  the  pre- 
ferences of  the  trade  would  have  to  be  overcome;  but, 
with  the  utmost  good  faith  and  a  practical  vision,  we 
are  convinced  that  cotton  containers  can  be  made 
available  to  serve  all  of  the  purposes  required  at  a 
price  which  can  reasonably  be  paid  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  trade,  if  the  federal  government  is  wil- 
ling to  lend  its  great  influence  and  assistance  towards 
bringing  this  about.  The  sugar  industry  is  anxious  to 
contribute  its  share  to  the  solution  of  other  farm  pro- 
blems, provided  that  these  contributions  can  be  made 
consistent  with  good  business  practice  and  in  coordi- 
nation with  federal  policies  that  are  helpful  and  con- 
structive. 

All  statements  which  I  have  made  today  are  based 
upon  the  facts  as  they  exist.  They  are  not  mere  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  or  colored  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tracting your  interest  and  sympathetic  reaction;  they 
are  based  upon  truth  expressed  in  the  cold  light  of 
reason.  The  continental  sugar  industry,  both  beet  and 
cane,  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  discuss  frankly 
with  you  the  federal  sugar  policies  in  Washington. 
We  know  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  your  organization 
to  be  helpful  to  farmers  and  especially  farmers  who 
have  special  problems  that  are  susceptible  of  being 
solved  with  benefits  to  them  and  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  We  are  asking  for  the  right  and  the  privilege 
of  working  and  producing  wealth,  and  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  that  wealth  throughout  the  nation,  thereby 
contributing  to  the  national  welfare  and  to  the  pro- 
gress and  advancement  of  industry  and  agriculture 
not  only  in  the  sugar-producing  states  but  in  all  of  the 
states  that  produce  and  manufacture  goods  and  sup- 
plies that  are  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  sugar 
producers  of  the  United  States.  We  have  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a  rightful  place  in  the  national  econ- 
omy of  our  country  for  the  domestic  sulmi  industry. 
Under  existing  regulations  applied  pursuant  to  federal 
sugar  policies,  we  are  actually  being  asked  to  check 
progress  and  to  go  backward.  The  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry is  unwilling  to  retreat;  we  are  not  even  willing 
to  remain  static.  We  have  the  same  American  spirit 
and  determination  as  other  citizens  and  that  spirit  is 
progressive.  It  looks  upward  and  it  chooses  to  go  for- 
ward. 
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Action  Postponed 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  27,  1939. 
Reginald  Dykers,  V.  P.  &  General  Manager, 
407   Carondelet   St., 

New   Orleans,    La. 
SUGAR  BLOC  MEETING  TODAY  AT  CALL 
OF  CONGRESSMAN  CUMMINGS  DECIDED 
THAT   ALL   DOMESTIC   AREAS    SHOULD 
GET    TOGETHER    BEFORE    JANUARY 
FIRST  ON  DRAFTING  A  SUGAR  BILL  FOR 
CONSIDERATION   AT  NEXT   SESSION   OF 
CONGRESS.    IT  WAS  DECIDED  TO  AC- 
CEPT RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURE COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  THAT  AC- 
TION ON  SUGAR  LEGISLATION  INCLUD- 
ING ELLENDER  BILL  SHOULD  BE  POST- 
PONED UNTIL  1940. 

C.  J.  BOURG. 


Salvage  the  Pennies 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  has  sent  us  the  follow- 
ing letter  received  by  him  under  date  of  May  13th, 
1939  from  Mr.  I.  W.  Duggan,  Director  of  the  South- 
ern Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration. It  offers  some  possibility  of  preventing 
a  total  loss  on  sugarcane  acreage  which  has  been 
plowed  up.  The  actual  procedure  under  which  the 
eligibility  of  sugarcane  producers  can  be  established 
to  receive  payments  will  most  probably  be  made 
known  without  delay  by  the  State  Agricultural  Con- 
servation   Committee    and   Parish    Committees. 

Unhcd   States   Department   of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Adjustment   Ad  minis!  ration 

Washington,  D.  C. 

May    13,   1939. 
Honorable  Allen  J.  Ellender 
United  States  Senate. 
Dear  Senator  Ellender: 

This  is  with  further  reference  to  the  telephone 
conversations  with  your  office  regarding  the  eligibility 
of  sugar  producers  to  receive  agricultural  conserva- 
tion payments  on  that  portion  of  the  cropland  on 
which  sugarcane  is  destroyed  or  is  not  planted  in 
1939. 

Under  the  1939  Agricultural  Conservation  Pro- 
gram two  types  of  payments  may  be  earned:  (1) 
payments  for  planting  within  acreage  allotments  of 
special  soil-depleting  crops;  and  (2)  payments  for 
carrying   out    approved    soil-building    practices. 

Sugarcane  producers  are  eligible  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  (1)  above  with  respect  to  any  crop  for 
which  a  special  soil-depleting  allotment  lias  been 
established.  Sugarcane  producers  ma}-  also  earn 
payments  under  (2)  above.  The  amount  ol  this 
maximum  soil-building  payment  for  a  farm  in  Louis- 
iana is  equal  to  the  .sum  ol   the  following: 

1.  70  cents  per  acre  oi  cropland  in  excess  ol  the 
sum  ol  (a)  the  acreage  used  in  computing  pay- 
ment for  special  crops  (excluding  commercial 
vegetables)    and    (b)    the    acreage    "I    sugarcane 


for  sugar  grown  on  the  farm  in  1939. 

2.  51-50  per  acre  of  commercial  orchards  on  the 
farm   on   January    1,    1939. 

3.  25  cents  per  acre  of  fenced  noncrop  open  pas- 
ture land  in  excess  of  Vz  of  the  number  of 
acres  of  cropland  which  is  capable  of  maintain- 
ing during  the  normal  pasture  season  at  least 
one  animal  unit  for  each  five  acres  of  such 
pasture  land. 

No  payment  is  made  under  the  1938  or  1939 
Agricultural  Conservation  Program  in  connection 
with  sugarcane.  However,  where  sugarcane  is  de- 
stroyed, the  maximum  allowance  for  soil-building 
payments  would  be  increased  under  provision  1  above 
by  70  cents  per  acre  of  the  sugarcane  plowed  up  or 
destroyed.  The  maximum  payment  in  connection 
with  the  carrying  out  of  soil-building  practices  may 
be  earned  by  carrying  out  a  sufficient  amount  of 
the  soil-building  practices  which  are  applicable  in 
Louisiana. 

Sincerely  yours. 

(S)      I.    W.    DUGGAN 
Director,    Southern    Division 


As  Others  See  Us 

A  Report  on  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry   made  to 

the    Experiment    Station    of    the    Hawaiian    Sugar 

Planters    Association    by    Mr.    W.    W.    G.    Moir, 

Chairman    of   the   Hawaiian   Delegation    to   the 

Sixth    Congress    of   the   International   Society 

of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  held  in  New 

Orleans,  Oct.  24th  to  Nov.  5th,  193 8. 

(Continued    from    page    11,    Sugar    Bulletin    of    May 
15th,    1939) 

Cutting  costs  are  very  much  higher  in  Louisiana 
than  in  Hawaii.  However,  the  reverse  is  the  case 
in   loading   costs. 

The  most  universal  method  of  loading  is  by  the 
Castaganos,  or  similar,  loaders  into  wagons.  A 
double  self-tripping  chain  sling  is  laid  in  each  wagon 
and  the  grab  loader  gathers  up  bundles  of  cane 
weighing  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds  and  lifts 
them  into  the  wagon.  When  there  are  about  3  tons 
in  the  wagon,  the  chains  are  fastened  and  the  wagon 
hauled  to  a  loading  station.  At  the  loading  station, 
these  slings  are  lifted  out  and  the  large  bundle  is 
bound  more  tightly.  Several  of  these  large  bundles 
(about  3  tons  each)  are  loaded  onto  a  trailer  or  truck 
and  hauled  to  the  mill.  At  the  mill  yard,  huge  crane 
unloaders  lift  these  bundles  onto  a  pile  or  onto  the 
unloading  platforms  next  to  the  carrier.  At  this 
point,  the  chains  are  removed  by  tripping  the  sling. 
Sufficient  cane  is  piled  at  the  mill  during  the  day  to 
run  the  factory  at  night.  Huge  piles  from  30-60  feet 
in  height  adjoin  the  carrier  and  cover  considerable 
area.  The  first  impression  one  gets  of  this  procedure 
is  that  the  cane  must  become  too  old  in  these  piles. 
We  were  assured,  however,  that  these  were  cleaned 
up  every  48  hours  at  the  latest  which  hardly  seemed 
believable.  The  huge  cranes  have  grabs  similar  to 
our  harvesting  grabs  for  taking  the  cane  over  onto 
the  carrier  platform.  The  costs  ot  loading  the 
cane  and  delivering  it  to  the  main  line  railroad  load- 
ing stations  do  not  exceed  50  cents  per  ton  and  more 
often  are  nearer  20  cents  than  30.  The  railroading 
to  the  mill  is  expensive  and  usually  adds  another 
20-30  cents  per  ton,  making  the  total  harvesting: 
cost    per    ton    delivered    to    the    mill    around    $1.25. 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  MAY  25 

furnished  by 


1939 


Cane  Products   Trade   Association,    Inc. 
822    Perdido    Street  New    Orleans, 


La. 


Today 

STANDARD   GRANULATED    (list  price) 4.50 

NEW  YORK   No.  3   SPOT  RAW   SUGAR 2.90 

WORLD   No.  4   SPOT  RAW   SUGAR   (In  Cuba) 1.46 

LOUISIANA  SPOT  RAW   SUGAR   (New  Orleans) nominal 

LOUISIANA  BLACKSTRAP   (f.  o.  b.  Pit.) 3^  n. 


1  month  ago 

4.50 

2.95 

1.38 

nominal 

2-7/8(5  n. 


1  year  ago 

4.50 

2.65 

.92 

nominal 

3-1/2 en.  (*) 


DOMESTIC  FUTURE   MARKET   (Contract  No.  3) 

Closing  Bid  Prices 

Jan.                 March                May                  July  Sept.  Nov.  Dec. 

1.98                    2.02                                                1.97  2.01  2.08  n                     n 

2.01                    2.03                                               2.01  2.05  2.10  n                     n 

1.86                    1.89                                                1.79  1.83  1.87  n                     n 


Today 

1  month  ago 
1  year  ago    . 


American 
Godchaux__ 

Colonial 

Henderson 


FOREIGN  RECEIPTS 

This  month 

73,917  bags 

325,998  bags 

166,650  bags 

39,330  bags 


AT 


NEW   ORLEANS 

Total  since  Jan. 

914,890  bags 

536,054  bags 

395,563  bags 

98,194  bags 


1st 


Totals___ 

Dealers  (Cuban  refined)^ 


605,895  bags 
15,600  pockets 


1,944,701  bags 
76,000  pockets 


Same  total  1  year  ago 

1,051,720  bags 

853,484  bags 

520,709  bags 

253,011  bags 

2,678,924  bags 
155,800  pockets 


(*)  "n"  denotes  a  nominal  market. 

The  above  information  has  been  prepared  by  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  from  daily  records  kept  by  them. 


Where  the  trailers  deliver  their  loads  of  5  to  7  bun- 
dles (14-18  tons)  to  the  mill  yard,  the  costs  of  har- 
vesting per  ton  are  lower.  This  usually  happens  for 
areas  within  driving  distance  of  the  factory.  These 
trailer  trucks  are  usually  of  the  semi-trailer  type  with 
Ford  or  Chevrolet  hauling  units.  The  trailers  con- 
structed by  several  local  concerns  are  of  excellent 
construction  and  stand  up  well.  These  trailers  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  #500.00  and  with  an  $850.00- 
#900.00  truck-hauling  unit  the  total  cost  is  under 
$1,400.00.  As  mentioned  above,  these  readily  haul 
from  14-18  tons  per  load  and  travel  at  a  fairly  fast 
rate  of  speed.  These  semi-trailers  usually  have  about 
the  following  dimensions — 27'  x  8'  x  5'.  Some  of 
the  best  that  we  saw  were  made  by  the  Thompson 
Machinery  Company  at  Labadieville  and  should 
make  an  excellent  piece  of  equipment  for  any  of  our 
plantations  wishing  to  haul  cane  on  their  more  level 
fields.  Hydraulic  brakes  may  be  installed  on  them 
for  a  small  amount  extra  and  the  trailers  used  on 
heavy  grades. 

The    Castaganos    loader,    and    others    of    a    similar 
type,  are  motor  driven  but  are  usually  hauled  around 


with  a  team  of  mules.  A  small  tractor  (either  Allis- 
Chalmers  or  Farmall)  will  haul  2-3  rubber-tired 
wagons  (2  wheel)  and  the  loader  will  keep  three 
or  more  of  these  "trains"  going.  At  one  place, 
we  noted  a  loader  with  its  operator,  and  a  driver 
for  the  4  mules,  working  with  3  tractors  (3  drivers) 
and  a  ground  crew  of  4,  with  1  man  on  the  wagon 
being  loaded,  or  a  total  of  10  men  loading  about 
400  tons  a  day.  This  would  compare  very  favorably 
with  our  own  operations  if  all  track  laying,  hauling 
and  loaders  were  included  in  arriving  at  an  average 
tonnage  per  man.  The  rubber-tired,  all  steel  wagons 
sell  for  from  $300.00-$400.00  and  weigh  a  little  less 
than  1  ton. 

After  harvesting  is  completed,  the  trash  is  burnt  off 
and  the  field  left  to  ratoon.  Sometimes  the  soil  is 
cultivated  but  not  as  a  regular  practice  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Where  cane  is  windrowed  before 
being  loaded,  the  leaves  are  left  on  and  the  whole 
covered  over.  Later  these  canes  are  dug  out,  topped 
and  cleaned  for  harvesting  operations.  A  very  novel 
and   successful   machine   was    in   operation   doing   this 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  LUBRICANTS 

To  obtain  best  results  from  your  tractors  use  INTERNATIONAL  TRACTOR  LUBE,  which 
because  of  its  higher  film  strength  gives  you  a  day's  extra  work  before  changing  your  tractor 
oil.     It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  oil. 

Our  HIMEPO  PRESSURE  GREASE  is  recommended  for  Disc  and  Chopper  Bearings,  as  it 
forms  a  perfect  dust  seal  and  will  not  run  out,   even  under  extreme  heat  conditions. 

We  Specialize  in  the  Manufacture  of  Mill  and  Field  Lubricants 

TRACTOR  AND  MOTOR  OILS  -  GRAPHITED  GREASES 
CENTRIFUGAL  AND  CYLINDER  OILS 

Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana  by  Louisianians 
Bennett  A.  Molter,  Manager,  Industrial  Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 


N 
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particular  job.  There  were  many  points  about  it  that 
might  be  used  in  a  cane  harvesting  machine. 

Another  interesting  machine  was  the  Wurtele  cane 
harvester  which  was  doing  a  fair  job  of  cutting, 
topping,  and  bundling  long  stalks  of  cane  without 
stripping  off  much  of  the  dead  leaves.  It  was  work- 
ing successfully  in  a   30-ton  crop  of  standing  cane. 

Milling  operations  were  not  often  observed  by  the 
field  group  but  an  opportunity  was  given  the  writer 
to  see  the  Munson  cleaner  in  operation  and  it  seemed 
to  be  doing  a  fair  job.  The  feeding  of  the  short 
pieces   into  the  crusher  seemed   to   be   difficult. 

Now  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  mention  the  more 
outstanding  papers  presented  and  consider  the  points 
that  would  be  of  practical  value  to  Hawaii.  Since 
there  were  over  135  papers  presented  to  the  congress, 
it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  discuss  more  than  just 
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a  small  share  of  them.  The  twelve  delegates  from 
Hawaii  divided  themselves  among  the  various  sections 
so  that  someone  was  present  at  almost  all  the  sessions 

held.  (To   be  continued  in  next   issue) 


Appeal  to  the  Courts  on  Marketing 
Allotments 

Notice  of  appeal  from  the  marketing  allotments 
has  been  filed  with  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  Canal 
Bank  and  Trust  Company,  in  Liquidation,  on  behalf 
of  the  Longview  Sugar  House  on  St.  Elmo  Planta- 
tion; by  the  Gay  Union  Corporation  on  behalf  of 
the  Union  Sugar  Factory;  and  by  the  Waverley 
Manufacturing  Company  on  behalf  of  the  Waverley 
Sugar  Factory. 

The  basis  of  all  three  appeals  is  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  failed  to  include  "the  ability  to 
market"   as   one   of  the   considerations. 

The  contention  is  made  that  this  failure  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  violates  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  parties,  because  it  reduces  the  factories 
to  salvage  values  and  deprives  them  of  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law  and  results  in  a  denial  of  the 
equal   protection   of   the   law. 

In  the  case  of  the  Waverley  Factory,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  allotment  is  so  small  that  it  makes 
the  operation  of  the  Factory  economically  impossible. 
In  the  other  two  cases,  there  is  no  allotment  what- 
soever. 

We  print  below  the  text  of  the  appeal  filed  by  the 
Canal   Bank  and  Trust   Co.,   in   Liquidation: 
NOTICE  OF  APPEAL 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Judges  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

I. 

In  accordance  with  the  procedure  outlined  bv  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937,  (September  1,  1937.  C.  898,  Par. 
1,  50  Stat.  1100.— Title  7  U.  S.  C.  A.  Chapter  34, 
Section  1115),  notice  of  appeal  in  writing  is  hereby 
given  by  the  undersigned.  Canal  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,  in  Liquidation,  of  New  Orleans,  Louis- 
iana, herein  appearing  through  its  duly  authorized 
representatives,  Harry  G.  Thompson  and  John  F. 
Finke,  Special  Agent  and  Liquidator,  respectively, 
as  the  owner  of  the  Longview  Sugar  House,  located 
on  St.  Elmo  Plantation  in  St.  James  Parish,  Louis- 
iana, from  the  decision  and  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  allotting  1939  sugar  quota  for  the 
mainland   cane   sugar   area. 

II. 

The  reasons  for  the  appeal  from  the  decision  and 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  allotting  the 
1939  sugar  quota  for  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area 
a  re : 

(a)  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  making 
allotments  of  the  1939  sugar  quota  for  the 
mainland  cane  sugar  area,  has  failed  to  make 
any  allotment  whatsoever  to  the  Longview 
Sugar  House  or  to  the  Canal  Bank  &  Trust 
Company,    in    Liquidation,    its    owner; 

(b)  That  in  fixing  allotments  for  the  1939  sugai 
quota  for  the  mainland  sugar  area,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  has  failed  to  give  con- 
sideration to  and  has  failed  to  apply  tin 
alternative  standard  or  formula  provided  for 
by  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  (U.  S.  C.  A.  Title 
7,   Chapter  34,   Section   1115),  namely,   "or  the 
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ability  of  such  person  to  market  or  import 
that  portion  of  such  quota  or  proportion 
thereof  allotted   to   him." 

(c)  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  fixing 
a  formula  for  making  allotments  of  the  1939 
sugar  quota  for  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area, 
has   considered   only: 

(1)  Past   marketings;   and 

(2)  Processings     from     proportionate     shares 
of  sugar  cane  for  the   1938-1939  crop. 

(d)  That  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  consider  "ability  *'  *  *  to  market"  is 
m  violation  of  the  express  terms  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1937,  as  the  alternative  standards  pro- 
vided for  therein  are  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sugar   processors. 

(e)  That  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  consider  "ability  *  *  *  to  market" 
is  an  unconstitutional  application  of  the  Act. 

(f)  That  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  consider  "ability  *  *  *  to  market" 
will  result  in  the  property  of  the  Canal  Bank 
&  Trust  Company,  in  Liquidation,  namely,  the 
Longview  Sugar  House,  being  reduced  to  sal- 
vage values,  and  so  is  a  deprivation  of  prop- 
erty without  due  process  of  law  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(g)  That  the  failure  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  consider  "ability  *  *  *  to  market" 
has  resulted  in  a  denial  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Still  another  appeal  has  been  filed  in  the  name  of 
it.  James  Operators,  Whitney  National  Bank  and 
Pibernia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  making  the  following 
llegations: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  denied  the  ap- 
plicants' protest  of  a  1939  marketing  allot- 
ment of  425  tons  of  sugar  only  to  St.  James 
Operators,  Inc.,  and  denied  appplicants'  plea 
to  change  said  1939  marketing  allotment  of 
425  tons  of  sugar  to  the  1939  marketing  allot- 
ment of  3,350.91  tons  of  sugar. 

The  application  of  the  formula  under  which 
St.  James  Operators,  Inc.,  received  a  1939 
marketing  allotment  of  425  tons  of  sugar  is 
inequitable  and  illegal  in  that: 

It  unfairly  discriminates  against  the  prop- 
erty  itself   in   favor  of  lessee  of  said   property. 

It  affords  said  lessee,  who  is  unrestricted 
as  to  how  or  where  his  1939  marketing  allot- 
ment may  be  produced  an  unfair  advantage 
over  the  owner  and  lessor  of  the  property,  as 
such  lessee  may  refuse  to  re-lease  the  prop- 
erty except  on  his  own  terms  with  no  injury 
to  himself,  whereas  the  owner  and  lessor  has 
no  option  except  to  accede  to  these  terms  or 
suffer  the  loss  of  the  reasonable  use  of  his 
property. 

It  deprives  applicants  of  their  property 
without  due  process  of  law  by  destroying  its 
reasonable  use  and  by  diminishing  its  rental 
and  sales  value  in  violation  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of   1937. 

It  gives  no  consideration  to  ability  to  pro- 
duce and  market,  as  required  by  the  Sugar 
Act." 


"(b) 
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Louisiana  Sugarcane  Purchase  Contract  for  the  1939  Crop 

We  print  below  the  form  of  Sugarcane  Purchase  Contract  for  the  1939  Louisiana  sugarcane  crop  agreed 
upon  by  the  Committee  of  seven  sugarcane  growers  and  seven  sugarcane  processors  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  it  up.  This  contract  was  presented  at  the  Hearing  held  by  representatives  of  the  Sugar  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Baton  Rouge  on  June  13th,  1939,  and  the  Government  was  asked 
to  approve  it. 

We  also  print  below  a  preliminary  statement,  external  to  the  text  of  the  contract,  which  was  presented  by 
the  Committee  at  the  opening  of  the  Hearing. 

A  Preliminary   Statement,   External  to  the  Text  of  the  Contract 

(Prepared  by  the  Grower-Processor  Committee  and  read  by  Mr.  D.  W .  Pipes,  Jr.  at  the  Hearing  in  Baton  Rouge,  June  J 3th,  1939) 

I  appear  as  a  spokesman  for  a  Committee  composed  of  seven  Louisiana  sugarcane  growers  and  seven  Louisiana  sugarcane 
processors,  chosen  at  general  meetings  of  these  two  branches  of  our  industry  held  May  18th,  1939,  and  May  12th,  1939,  respective- 
ly, for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  Louisiana  sugarcane  purchase  contract  for  the  1939  crop  which  would,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, represent  the  views  of  both  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  and  be  considered  equitable  and  fair  by  both.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  cane  grower  group  on  the  Committee. 

I  will  proceed  to  read  the  contract  formulated  by  this  balanced  Committee  in  a  moment  but  I  think  it  is  advisable,  and  the 
Committee  thinks  it  is  my  duty,  to  make  a  short  statement  before  I  do  so. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  would  find  themselves  charged  with  a  comparatively  simple  task,  were  it  not  for  a  fact 
wholly  beyond  the  control  of  any  of  us,  and  with  which  we  have  been  confronted  by  action  of  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  through  his  recent  allocation  of  individual  sugar  sales  allotments  to  each  Louisiana  sugar  factory  for  the  year  1939 
and  the  fear  that  similar  allotments  will  be  made  for  1 940  which  would  necessitate  the  carrying  over  of  sugar  from  1 939  into  1 94 1 . 

I  know  that  your  own  intelligence  will  indicate  to  you,  without  any  help  from  me,  the  enormous  extent  to  which  this  con- 
dition complicates  the  writing  of  the  Louisiana  cane  purchase  contract,  because  the  essential  point  in  all  contracts  is  that  the 
seller  shall  be  paid  for  what  he  sells  and  the  buyer  shall  be  able  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  make  the  payments  and  it  is  this 
very  point  that  is  the  source  of  our  difficulty  in  drawing  up  the  contract  for  the  crop  of  1939. 

As  you  already  know,  from  figures  that  have  been  compiled,  and  with  which  you  are  familiar,  a  number  of  sugar  factories 
in  Louisiana  have  been  granted  a  sugar  sales  allotment  for  1939  which,  after  considering  the  sugar  they  carried  over,  will  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  market  any  of  the  sugar  they  produce  before  1940.  Many  other  processors  will  be  allowed  to  market 
only  a  small  part  of  their  production,  others  a  somewhat  larger  part,  but  virtually  all  will  be  shut  off,  temporarily,  fr&n  some  or 
all  of  the  source  of  their  revenue,  which  is  derived  from  the  marketing  of  their  sugar.  This  state  of  affairs  may  be  somewhat 
alleviated  by  the  regulations  issued  by  Secretary  Wallace  under  date  of  May  24th,  1939,  entitled  "Handling  of  Excess  Quota 
Sugar  in  the  Continental  United  States",  and  I  have  special  reference  to  the  paragraph  in  these  regulations  which  says  that  ex- 
cess quota  sugar  may  be  marketed  provided  that  at  the  time  of  such  marketing  the  processor  is  the  owner  of  an  equivalent  amount 
of  quota  sugar  produced  in  the  same  area,  or  else  has  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  sugar 
and  takes  delivery  thereof  at  the  commencement  of  the  current  crop,  but  not  later  than  December  1,  of  the  current  year,  and 
holds  such  sugar  as  excess-quota  sugar  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  calendar  year. 

This,  in  effect,  is  the  privilege  of  transferring  factory  allocation,  which  in  itself  presents  many  difficulties  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  participates  in  making  such  transfers  available.  But,  to  whatever  extent  it  can  be  adopted  in  practice  it 
will  help  in  marketing  of  some  19,000  tons  carryover  from  1938  and  approximately  1 1 1,000  tons  from  the  1939  crop  but  leaving 
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some  340,000  tons,  based  on  a  450,000  ton  sugar  crop  for 
1939,  which  cannot  be  marketed  until  1940  and  in  many 
individual  cases  cannot  be  sold  until  1941. 

It  is  the  fear  of  this  12  to  14  months  carryover  into  1941 
on  a  considerable  portion  in  many  individual  cases  of  sugar 
manufactured  in  1939  which  paralyzes  the  thoughts  of  any- 
one contemplating  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  sugar  cane, 
the  sugar  from  which  will  be  in  such  an  unfavorable  position 
that  even  a  loan  against  such  an  asset  will  be  very  doubtful. 
A  large  portion  of  such  raw  sugar  will  probably  deteriorate 
before  it  can  be  marketed.  If  the  processor  who  has  such 
sugar  cannot  sell  it  nor  borrow  adequate  money  on  it,  the 
giving  of  such  sugar  to  a  cane  grower  in  payment  for  his 
cane  will  be  ineffective  because  he  in  turn  will  probably  not 
be  able  to  realize  enough  money  on  such  a  commodity  to 
pay  the  necessary  harvesting  expenses.  Thus  an  impossible 
situation  may  result  through  which  much  cane  would  be  left 
in  the  fields  for  the  lack  of  harvesting  costs. 

This  Committee  sees  only  one  way  to  avoid  such  a  tragic 
situation  and  that  is  for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  issue 
a  ruling  before  October  1,  1939,  when  processing  begins,  that 
such  sales  quotas  as  are  allowed  for  1940  will  be  all  usable  in 
1940  for  the  disposal  of  the  1939  crop.  This  fact  is  so  im- 
portant to  many  cane  growers  that  the  Committee  respect- 
fully urges  with  all  possible  seriousness  that  such  action  be 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  save  untold 
misery  and  distress  to  thousands  of  cane  growers  in  this  area. 

The  Committee  is  well  aware  that,  in  spite  of  the  privi- 
lege of  transferring  1939  sales  allotments,  the  cash  payment 
for  sugarcane  by  the  factories  in  1939  in  the  orderly  weekly 
manner  prevalent  in  this  State  ever  since  the  purchase  of 


sugarcane  first  came  into  being  over  half  a  century  ago  is 
still  an  impossible  problem  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture makes  proper  distribution  of  the  entire  1940  sales 
allotment.  The  contract  our  Committee  will  submit  to  you 
today  represents  the  best  efforts  of  the  Louisiana  sugarcane 
growers  and  the  Louisiana  sugarcane  processors,  alike,  to 
solve  all  of  its  phases.  For  instance,  as  an  evidence  of  our 
desire  to  cover  every  possibility,  and  avail  of  every  resource, 
we  have  included  in  the  contract  a  proviso  for  the  payment  of 
cane  to  be  made  in  sugar  under  circumstances  admitting  of 
no  other  solution,  and  which  involve  the  risk  of  making  the 
grower  abandon  his  cane  because  of  total  lack  of  means  at 
his  disposal  wherewith  to  harvest  it. 

I  will  not  take  up  more  of  the  time  of  this  meeting  to 
elaborate  on  this.  I  merely  want  you  gentlemen  from  Wash- 
ington to  realize,  and  take  to  heart,  the  serious  difficulty  that 
such  a  situation  as  that  created  by  the  inability  of  many 
factories  to  sell  their  sugar,  as  made,  imposes  on  us.  I  know 
that,  at  a  distance,  there  is  not  the  same  opportunity  for  any 
man,  or  any  act  of  men,  to  see  clearly  the  obstacles  that  he 
in  the  road,  but  this  does  not  dissolve  them,  and  our  hope  is 
that  now  that  you  are  here,  close  up,  you  will  perceive,  ap- 
preciate and  understand  the  reasons  that  have  actuated  us 
in  the  preparation  of  the  various  clauses  in  the  contract  we 
now  submit  and  that  you  will  give  it  your  approval,  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  product  of  long  deliberation  between 
representatives  of  both  the  Louisiana  growers  and  the 
Louisiana  processors,  sitting  together  in  common  amity. 

LOUISIANA    SUGAR    CANE    PURCHASE    CONTRACT 

STATE   OF   LOUISIANA 
PARISH    OF    

CONTRACT     AND     AGREEMENT     entered     into     at 

this day    of ,    19 ,    by 

and    between hereinafter   called    the 

"Grower,"   on  behalf  of   himself,    his   heirs  and   assigns,    and 

hereinafter    called    the    "Processor." 

WITNESSETH: 

1.  The  Processor  being  desirous  of  buying  sugarcane 
in  order  to  manufacture  the  same  into  sugar,  and  the 
Grower  being  the  owner  or  lessee  (as  the  case  may  be) 
of  the  following  described  property  situated  in  the  Parish 
of to-wit: 

which  he  is  cultivating  in  sugarcane  and  other  crops,  for 
which  sugarcane  he  is  desirous  of  securing  a  certain  mar- 
ket, have   agreed   and   do  hereby  agree   as  follows: 

2.  The    Grower    agrees    to    sell %    of    the    1939-40 

crop  of  the  sugarcane  grown  upon  the  above  described 
property,  save  and  except  such  amount  as  may  be  nec- 
essary  to   reserve   for  seed   cane. 

3.  The  Grower  hereby  agrees  to  deliver  sugarcane 
f.o.b.  delivery  point  in  barges,  cars,  trucks,  or  wagons, 
which  in  case  of  barges  or  cars  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Processor,  such  delivery  by  the  Grower  to  begin  when 
the  Grower  is  notified  by  the  Processor,  which  notifica- 
tion  shall    not    be    later   than    

4.  The  Processor  shall  determine  the  amount  of  cane 
which  the  Grower  shall  deliver  daily  and  shall  give 
reasonable  notice  to  the  Grower  of  such  daily  amounts, 
but  such  amount  shall  lie  proportionate  to  the  total  ton- 
nage of  cane  to  be  received  during  the  twenty-four  hours 
from  all  sources  at  the  factory  to  which  this  cane  is 
shipped,    all   conditions   and   weather   permitting. 

5.  The  Grower  agrees  that  he  will  not  sell  or  convey 
the  property  hereinabove  described  during  the  life  of  this 
contract  unless  and  until  the  purchaser  thereof  agrees 
willi  him  and  on  behalf  of  the  Processor  to  assume  the 
performance  of  this  contract  as  and  for  the  Grower,  and 
the  Grower  hereby  agrees  not  to  alienate,  deteriorate  or 
encumber  the  property  hereinabove  described  to  the  prej- 
udice  of   this  contract. 

(i.  All  cane  must  be  reasonably  free  from  shucks  or 
trash  and  must  be  sound,  unfrozen  and  merchantable  and 
cut  lo  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of  the  Processor.  The 
cane  must  be  cut  in  the  top  ripe  joint  unless  and  until 
there  is  a  freeze,  after  which  knives  shall  be  lowered  so 
as  to   remove   all  sour  or  acid   joints. 

7.  The  Processor  agrees  to  accept  and  pay  for  all 
sugarcane  delivered  under  this  contract  in  accordance  with 
iis  terms  the  price  of: 

Not    less    (ban    SI. 00    per    ton    of    standard    sugarcane    for 
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each  1  cent  of  the  price  of  1  pound  of  96 °  raw  sugar,  duty 
paid  basis,  based  on  the  weighted  average  price  of  all 
sales  of  96°  raw  sugar  f.o.b.  New  Orleans  basis  compiled 
and  reported  by  the  Committee  for  a  period  beginning 
with  the  sales  of  September  29,  1939,  and  ending  with 
those  of  April  18,  1940,  when  the  price  of  96°  raw  sugar, 
duty  paid  basis,  is  3.50  cents  per  pound. 
Provided,    however, 

That  for  each  decline  of  XA  cent  in  the  price  of  1 
pound  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  determined  as 
above,  below  3.50  cents  per  pound,  the  price  for  standard 
sugarcane  shall  be  reduced  3  per  centum,  with  interven- 
ing prices  in  proportion,  unless  the  price  of  sugar  falls 
below  2.75  cents,  in  which  case  no  further  reduction  shall 
be   made;    and 

That  for  an  advance  of  Vi  cent  in  the  price  per  pound 
of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  determined  as  above, 
over  3.50  cents,  the  price  of  standard  sugarcane  shall 
be  increased  3  per  centum,  with  intervening  prices  in  pro- 
portion, unless  the  price  of  raw  sugar  exceeds  3.75  cents 
per  pound,  in  which  case  settlement  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  $1.03  for  each  1  cent  of  such  price;  and 
Provided,    further, 

That  standard  sugarcane  for  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
tract shall  be  defined  as  sugarcane  containing  the  same 
sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  as  was  defined  as  par  sugar- 
cane by  the  Processor  in  the  sugarcane  purchase  contract, 
or  contracts,   verbally   or   written,  used  in  the  year  1938;  and 

That  the  premiums  paid  for  sugarcane  containing  more 
sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than  that  defined  as  par 
sugarcane  in  the  contract,  or  contracts,  under  the  terms 
of  which  the  Processor  purchased  sugarcane  in  the  1938 
crop  shall  be  the  same  as  those  paid  by  such  Processor 
during  the  1938  crop,  but  the  premium  in  any  event  shall 
be  not  less  than  1  per  centum  for  each  full  1/10  per 
centum  by  which  the  per  centum  sucrose  in  the  normal 
juice  of  such  sugarcane  exceeds  12%  per  centum ;    and 

That  the  discounts  applicable  to  sugarcane  containing 
less  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than  that  defined  as  par 
sugarcane  in  the  purchase  contract,  or  contracts,  used  in 
1938,  shall  be  identical  with  those  applied  in  connection 
with   the    1938   crop;    and 

That  deductions  based  upon  decreased  boiling  house 
efficiency  may  be  made  for  frozen  sugarcane  accepted  by 
the  Processor  (it  being  understood  that  cane  shall  not  be 
considered  as  frozen  even  after  being  subjected  to  freez- 
ing temperature  unless  and  until  there  is  evidence  of  dam- 
age having  taken  place  because  of  a  freeze)  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  3.775  per  centum  of  the  payment  com- 
puted as  aforesaid  for  each  .25  cc  of  acidity  above  2.25 
cc  but  not  in  excess  of  4.5  cc  (analyzed  in  accordance 
with  the  established  methods  of  the  area,  with  interven- 
ing fractions  computed  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  .05  cc); 
and 

That,  it  being  the  intent  of  the  parties  hereto  to  con- 
form strictly  to  the  ruling  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  determining  a  fair  price  for  sugarcane 
for  the  crop  year  1939-40  and  the  terms  of  sale  thereof  in 
Louisiana,  any  error  as  to  the  percentage  of  sucrose  in 
the  normal  juice  of  par  sugarcane  required  hereunder  by 
the  Processor  herein  or  as  to  the  premium  allowed  or  dis- 
ccunts applied  by  said  Processor  shall  be  corrected  to 
comply  with  and  conform  to  the  terms  of  said  rulings  by 
said  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  anything  herein  to  the  con- 
trary   notwithstanding. 

8.  There  shall  be  made  to  the  Grower,  or  Growers, 
by  the  Processor  pro  forma  payment  of  80%  of  the  value 
of  cane,  as  determined  above,  at  the  close  of  each  week 
for  the  cane  delivered  during  the  previous  week  from 
which  the  sugar  can  be  sold  during  1939  and  early  in 
1940  by  reason  of  existing  quotas  and  quota  exchanges 
or  assignments.  The  price  of  sugar  on  which  the  pro 
forma  payment  shall  be  based  shall  be  the  simple  average 
price  of  96°  raw  sugar  delivered  New  Orleans,  duty  paid 
basis,  as  reported  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and  Rice  Ex- 
change, Inc.,  or  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association, 
Inc.,  or  the  average  of  both,  as  the  Committee  may  elect, 
for  the  week  in  which  cane  is  delivered.  The  final  pay- 
ment for  cane  on  which  pro  forma  payments  are  made 
shall  be  not  later  than  April  28,  1940,  and  such  final  pay- 
ment plus  pro  forma  payment  shall  result  in  final  returns 
to'  the  Grower,  as  set  out  in  section  7,  when  based  on 
weighted  average  price  of  all  sales  of  96°  raw  sugar, 
f.o.b.  New  Orleans  basis,  reported  by  the  Committee  for 
sales  commencing  with  those  of  September  29,  1939,  and 
ending   with   the   sales   of   April   IS,    1940. 

9.  That  where  the  Processor  handles  and  stores  the 
Grower's  sugar  which  the  Processor  is  prohibited  from 
selling    until    after    January,    1940,    the    Processor    shall,    at 


the  time  of  any  sales  of  such  sugar,  pay  the  usual  selling 
costs  in  connection  therewith  and  the  freight  to  New 
Orleans.  The  Grower  shall,  however,  repay  the  Processor 
his  actual  out-of-pocket  expense  in  storing  and  handling 
such  sugar  to  January  1,  1940,  with  the  understanding 
that,  where  his  sugar  is  stored  at  the  Processor's  plant 
in  the  Processor's  warehouse,  no  charges  shall  be  made 
for  the  item  of  warehouse  rent  and  the  item  of  transferr- 
ing from  warehouse  to  carriers  at  the  time  of  shipping 
to  market  except  in  cases  where  the  Grower  agrees  to 
storing  in  warehouses  at  or  near  the  factories  which,  by 
reason  of  their  location  with  reference  to  railroads,  entails 
additional  handling  costs  in  which  event,  the  Grower  shall 
pay  his  proportionate  share  of  handling  in  connection  with 
transferring  and  loading  at  the  time  of  shipment  to  mar- 
ket. The  total  cost  for  handling  and  warehousing  shall 
not  in  any  event  exceed  4c  per  month  for  each  100 
pounds    of  96°    sugar. 

10.*  In  the  inconceivable  event  that  sales  quotas  for 
1940  cannot  be  used  against  the  sugar  produced  in  1939 
thus  necessitating  the  carrying  over  of  sugar  into  1941, 
then  no  satisfactory  cane  purchase  contract  can  be  written. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  cane  grower  must  receive  for  his 
cane,  in  cash,  an  amount  of  money  at  least  sufficient  to 
pay  his  harvesting  expenses  or  the  cane  cannot  be  taken 
from  the  field.  To  pay  the  cane  grower  for  his  cane  in 
sugar  which  would  have  to  be  held  from  12  to  14  months 
would  not  allow  him  to  make  necessary  financial  arrange- 
ments for  harvesting  and  other  essential  operating  ex- 
penses. However,  in  order  to  set  forth  some  theoretical 
plan  covering  the  payment  for  cane  in  sugar  the  follow- 
ing is  suggested  as  representing  the  Committee's  best 
thought  in  the   matter. 

In  the  event  a  processor  is  prohibited  by  rules,  regula- 
tions and/or  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
selling  any  portion  of  sugar  in  the  calendar  year  1939,  pro- 
cessed from  Grower's  cane  in  the  grinding  season  of 
1939-40,  or,  in  the  event  the  Processor  cannot  effect  quota 
exchanges  before  cane  is  processed  which  would  give  him 
the  right  to  sell  all  the  sugar  produced  during  1939-40 
crop  during  1940,  probably  making  it  necessary  for  the 
Processor  to  carry  sugar  over  into  1941,  said  Processor 
shall  have  the  right  to  pay  for  such  sugarcane  in  terms 
of  sugar,  in  which  event,  an  amount  of  sugar  equal  to 
the  value  of  his  cane,  as  determined  above,  be  assigned 
or  credited  to  him  and  that  such  sugar,  at  the  option  of 
the  Grower,  be  either  held  by  the  Processor  to  the  Grow- 
er's account  or  delivered  to  the  Grower  together  with 
any  proportionate  share  of  sales  allotment  which  may 
eventually   pertain   thereto;    and 

That  where  the  sugar  is  held  and  sold  for  the  Grower's 
account  by  the  Processor,  that  the  Grower  lie  paid  100% 
of  the  net  proceeds  at  the  time  of  sale  of  any  portion  of 
such   sugar. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  contract,  the  term  net  proceeds 
means  the  money  received  from  the  Grower's  sugar  after 
deducting  the  actual  handling  and  carrying  charges,  same 
to  include  interest,  insurance,  warehouse,  etc.,  and  care  of 
the  sugar.  Cane  Grower's  sugar  to  be  given  the  same 
care  and  attention  as  that  of  the  Processor  and  all  sales 
to    be    in   proportion. 

11.  That  the  amount  in  terms  of  96°  sugar  to  be 
assigned  the  Grower  for  cane  purchased  from  him  under 
the  terms  of  this  contract  shall  be  that  quantity  deter- 
mined by  dividing  the  value  of  such  cane  by  the  same 
per  pound  price  of  raw  sugar  as  is  used  to  determine  such 
value  in  section  7  above.  The  price  of  sugar  for  this 
determination  shall  be  the  simple  average  of  the  weekly 
quotations  of  96°  raw  sugar,  delivered  New  Orleans,  duty 
paid  basis,  as  reported  by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  and 
Rice  Exchange,  Inc.,  or  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  or  the  average  of  both,  as  the  Committee 
may   elect,    for  the   week   in   which    such    cane    is   processed. 

12.  For  any  cane  testing  under  9%%  sucrose  in  the 
normal  juice  the  Processor  shall  pay  to  the  Grower,  when 
the  sugar  can  be  sold,  the  actual  sugar  content  value  less 
the  average  cost  of  weighing,  loading,  transportation  of 
cane,  selling  cost,  freight  on  sugar  and  a  milling  fee  of 
$1.50,  the  proceeds  to  be  figured  by  multiplying  the 
weekly  average  Exchange  quotation  on  96°  sugar  by  the 
yield  of  said  cane  as  determined  by  the  Java  Formula  in 
conjunction  with  mill  extraction  of  72%%  and  a  boiling 
house  efficiency  of  97%.  The  Processor,  however,  may 
refuse  to  accept  or  grind  such  cane,  if,  in  his  opinion,  it 
does  not   contain  enough  sugar  to   cover  the   total   cost. 

13.  One  sucrose  test  shall  be  made  at  the  factory,  of 
each  barge  or  car  of  cane,  or,  in  the  case  of  delivery  by 
wagon    or    truck,    of    each    daily    delivery.       The    resulting 

*First  paragraph  of  this  section  was  later  designated  as 
"A   Statement". 
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contract    or   in    pursuance    of    the    duties   imposed    upon    it, 
the   Committee   shall  not  be   liable   in   anywise   whatsoever. 

19.  Parties  hereto  likewise  agree  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee for  decision  any  and  all  disputes  whatsoever  aris- 
ing between  them  under  the  terms  of  this  contract.  Said 
disputes  shall  be  determined  by  the  Committee  after  such 
investigation  and  hearing  as  it  deems  necessary.  Mem- 
bers of  said  Committee  and  their  successors  are  hereby 
respectively  designated  as  Amicable  Compounders  for  the 
decision  and  settlement  of  such  disputes  and  the  decision 
of   said   Committee   shall  be   final. 

20.  IN  FAITH  WHEREOF,  the  parties  hereto  have 
signed  these  presents  in  duplicate,  on  the  day  and  date 
first  above  written,  in  the  presence  of  the  undersigned 
competent    witnesses. 

WITNESSES:  

BY 

Comparative  Cost  of  Tractor  Operations 

As  Against  Mule  Operations  in  the 

Cultivation  of  Sugar  Cane 

By  Roland  L.  Toups,  Godchaux  Sugars,  Inc. 

The  question  of  comparative  cost  of  investment, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  combustion  engine 
type  tractor,  as  against  mules  for  furnishing  draw- 
bar power  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  has  long 
been  a  debatable  one.  but  it  was  not  until  in  1931 
with  the  advent  of  the  rubber  tires  that  we  have  been 
able  to  more  nearly  get  the  correct  answers  to  the 
many  questions.  The  introduction  of  the  rubber 
tired  tractor  has  placed  it  in  a  position  to  be 
more  accurately  compared  with  the  mule,  for  it  was 
not  until  that  time  that  the  tractor  has  been  able 
to  be  used  for  practically  every  type  of  work  that  the 
mule  originally  did.  Of  course,  the  tractor  introduc- 
tion into  the  cane  field  dates  as  far  back  as  1916 
and  we  will  not  attempt  to  go  into  the  development 
of  the  tractor,  as  this  has  been  given  in  a  preceding 
paper.  All  of  our  comparisons  will  be  to  the  modern 
cane  field  tractor  of  the  past  five  or  six  years;  any 
figure  as  to  the  investment,  maintenance  and  cost 
of  operations  of  the  tractors  will  be  actual  cost  fig- 
ures as  taken  from  the  operating  sheets  of  three  of 
the  largest  operators  in  the  industry.  Each  one  of 
the  operators  operates  from  30  to  40  tractors  and  the 
figures  given  will  be  an  average  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  possibilities  of  using  cost  figures  either  from  a 
new  or  an  old  tractor.  This  average  figure  takes 
in  tractors,  all  doing  the  same  work,  and  all  from 
one  to  five  years  old. 

There  are  many  different  ideas  as  to  just  how 
many  acres  of  land  a  tractor  can  take  care  of,  and 
how  many  mules  it  can  be  compared  to,  but  in  mak- 
ing this  study  we  contacted  a  number  of  operators, 
as  well  as  several  tractor  representatives  and  as  a 
result  of  this  survey  we  are  using  a  tractor  as  being 
equivalent  to  12  mules  and  being  able  to  take  care 
of  200  acres  of  land.  We  all  know  that  the  tractor 
cannot  be  used  alone  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane, 
and  the  best  authorities  claim  that  a  tractor  and 
four  mules  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  250  to  275 
acres  of  land.  Hence,  our  reason  for  using  200  acres 
in  this  report.  By  the  same  token,  if  we  are  to  com- 
pare a  tractor  to  twelve  mules,  we  must  figure  a 
team  of  mules  able  to  take  care  of  30  to  35  acres 
of  land.  Therefore,  on  a  basis  of  a  tractor  taking 
care  of  200  acres  of  land,  since  we  cannot  mix  mules 
and  tractors  for  the  tractor  side  of  the  argument, 
we  must:  figure  a  team  of  mules  in  this  study  as 
belli''  able  to  take  care   of  thirty-three   acres.     Since 


test  shall  be  the  basis  for  settlement  as  above  set  forth. 
The  Grower  shall  have  the  privilege  of  having  a  repre- 
sentative present  to  witness  such  tests,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  such  tests  shall  not  be  delayed  by  absence 
of  such   representative. 

14.  Grower's  scale  weights  shall  govern  unless  the 
reading  from  the  Grower's  scale  weights  is  greater  by  1% 
than  that  of  the  Mill  weights  in  which  case  the  excess 
over   V/o   shall    be    deducted    from   the    Grower's    weight. 

15.  All  cars  or  barges  are  to  be  loaded  in  the  manner 
and  to  the  minimum  required  by  the  Processor,  and  the 
Grower  agrees  to  reimburse  the  Processor  for  any  losses 
sustained  because  of  his  noncompliance  with  the  instruc- 
tions. 

16.  In  case  of  the  disability  of  the  factory  to  which 
cane  is  to  be  delivered,  owing  to  fires,  lack  of  fuel, 
strikes,  accidents,  breakage  of  machinery,  or  acts  of  God 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Processor,  and  the  consequent 
inability  of  the  Processor  to  accept  the  delivery  of  cane 
during  such  time,  the  Grower  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell 
and  deliver  his  cane  elsewhere  until  such  time  as  opera- 
tions are  renewed  at  such  factory  and  the  Processor  is 
again  in  position  to  receive  deliveries  of  such  cane,  at 
which  time  the  Grower  shall  recommence  delivery  of  cane 
under  the  terms  of  this  contract  provided,  further,  that 
the  Processor  tfhall  have  the  right  to  accept  the  delivery 
of  such  cane  and  to  ship  the  same  to  any  factories  where- 
soever located  in  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  case  of 
inability  of  the  Processor  to  receive  delivery  as  herein 
mentioned,  he  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  Grower  for  any 
loss   incurred   by    the    Grower   by   reason    of    such    inability. 

17.  Where  there  is  a  freeze  and  the  Processor  will  not 
be  able  to  accept  delivery  of  all  cane  deliverable  under 
this  agreement  within  such  time  as  to  avoid  deterioration 
or  loss  of  part  of  such  cane,  the  Grower,  if  he  sells  such 
part  elsewhere,  shall  be  under  no  liability  to  the  Pro- 
cessor for  failure  to  deliver  such  part  of  the  cane  to  the 
Processor. 

18.  Messrs.  W.  F.  Giles,  Warren  Harang,  J.  J.  Shaffer, 
Jr.,  D.  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Lionel  Kling,  James  A.  Lanier  and 
A.  E.  St.  Martin  as  Cane  Growers,  with  Messrs  C.  D. 
Kemper,  Frank  L.  Barker,  J.  J.  Munson  R.  O.  Young, 
E  W.  McNeil,  R.  M.  Murphy  and  Jules  M.  Burguieres, 
Processors,  elected  in  open  meeting  of  the  industry  and 
given  full  authority  with  Marcel  J.  Voorhies  as  Executive 
Secretary,  are  hereby  named  and  constituted  a  State 
vSugar  Committee,  herein  termed  Committee.  For  the 
purpose  and  with  the  powers  herein  set  out,  said  members 
shall  serve  until  June  1,  1940,  and  until  their  successors 
are  appointed  and  qualified.  Any  member  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  recall  by  the  group  respectively  electing  him. 
Vacancies  on  said  Committee,  from  any  cause,  in  either 
the  case  of  cane  Grower  or  Processor  shall  be  filled  by 
the  remaining  members  of  the  group  in  which  the  vacancy 
occurs  and  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Chairman  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Committee.  For  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  Committee  incurred  under  this  and  iden- 
tical or  similar  contracts  administered  by  the  Committee, 
the  Processor  shall  remit  to  the  Committee  weekly  1/10 
of  1  cent  per  ton  on  such  Grower's  cane  as  he  grinds  and 
he  shall  collect  from  the  Growers  1/10  of  1  cent  on  each 
ton  of  cane  that  he  purchased  from  them  and  remit  same 
to  the  Committee  weekly  together  with  1/10  of  1  cent 
a  ton  on  such  cane  as  he  himself  grows  and   mills. 

An  extremely  important  duty  of  this  Committee  shall 
be  to  arrange  for  the  exchange  of  the  1940  factory  sales 
allotments  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Louisiana  pro- 
cessors to  sell  all  of  their  1939-40  sugars  during  the  early 
part    of   1940. 

The  Committee  shall,  in  a  manner  which  it  shall  deter- 
mine, provide  for  having  reported  and  receive  all  informa- 
tion in  connection  with  sales  of  all  Louisiana  raw  sugar 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  weighted  average  price 
on  which  settlement  for  sugarcane  is  to  be  made,  as 
provided    herein. 

Said  Committee  shall  have  full  supervision  of  the 
operations  under  this  and  similar  or  identical  contracts 
insofar  as  the  sale  of  sugarcane  for  the  mill  is  concerned 
and  shall  have  power  to  determine  its  duties  and  author- 
ity under  this  or  similar  contracts  together  with  the  au- 
thority   to    interpret     and    construe    this   contract. 

The  parties  herein  agree  to  abide  by  such  determina- 
tions, interpretations  and  constructions  and  to  conform 
their  operations  hereunder  to  the  rulings  of  the  Cnm- 
mittee  and  should  any  party  fail  to  do  so,  said  Com- 
mittee, upon  ascertainine  such  fact,  is  instructed  to  make 
public  ils  findings  to  that  e'fect.  The  Committee  shall 
have  power  to  employ  all  necessary  assistance.  For  any 
decision     made     or     action     taken     whatsoever     under     this 
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all  of  the  figures  shown  on  the  charts  have  been 
worked  on  that  basis,  anyone  not  agreeing  with  the 
equivalents  of  the  tractor  and  mule  can  substitute 
his  figure  for  ours  and  get  the  total  cost  per  acre 
by  dividing  the  acreage  he  believes  each  one  is  able 
to  take  care  of,  into  the  total  cost  which  we  have 
shown.  We  feel  reasonably  sure  that  this  figure 
will  not  vary  10%  one  way  or  another  with  the  ones 
we  have  shown  in  the  tables. 

To  take  care  of  200  acres  of  sugar  cane,  we  figure 
that  you  would  have  to  have  the  following  invest- 
ment: 

1  ?,0   H.    P.    Tractor   $102.°,.00 

1  Cane     Plow    250.00 

1  2-row    plow    205.00 

1  Chopper     285.00 

$2753.00 

In  order  to  compare  the  investment  required  for 
12  mules  to  take  care  of  200  acres  we  are  listing  the 
following: 

12     Mules    @   $250.00   each    $3000.00 

4    2-mule    plows    @    $22.00   each    8S.00 

2  4-mule   plows   @   $28.00   each   50.00 

1  Half   lister    @    $110.00    each    55.00 

3  Cultivators    (a)    $100.00    each    300.00 

2  Molines    @    $55.00    each    llii.OO 

1     Half    double-disc    harrow    @    $135.00    67.50 

1     2-mule    barrow    @    $55  00    each    55.00 

Harness   gearing,   etc.,    $20.00    per   team   120.00 

$3851.50 

We  have  now  purchased  the  equipment  for  both 
the  tractor  and  mule  operations  and  we  are  able  to 
go  into  the  fields  and  do  some  work.  Let  us  first 
look  at  the  operating  cost  of  our  tractor  equipment 
against  our  mules.  In  both  cases  our  operating  day 
will  be  a  10-hour  day,  so  as  to  make  the  compar- 
isons on  the  same  basis.  We  might  also  mention 
that  the  operating  cost  given  below  is  to  plow  and 
cultivate  an  acre  of  land  up  to  lay-by,  exclusive  of 
planting,  drains,  fertilizer,  hoeing,  ditching,  etc.,  as 
the  amounts  would  be  the  same  in  all  cases  at  the 
present  time,  but  recent  developments  are  making  it 
possible  to  do  some  of  this  mechanically  with  the 
use  of  our  tractors  and  we  will  dwell  more  in  detail 
on   this   later  on. 

Our  tractor  operations  to  plow  and  cultivate  an 
acre  of  cane  up  to  lay-by  would  be  as  follows: 

Total      Cost  per  Acre 

Plowing    (9    acres    per    day)    $  3.52                  39c 

Chopping     two     licks      (25     acres     per 

day)      3.52                  28c 

Cultivation,   5  times    (23   acres   per  day)  3.52                73c 
Cultivation,    2    licks    witli    a    two    row 

tool    (40    Acres    per    day)     3.52                18c 

Ditchbanks 15C 

Total  cost  for   plowing   and   cultivating 

one   acre   of   sugar   cane   $  1.73 

The  $3.52  total  operating  cost  of  tractor  for  a  day's 
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operations  is  made  up  as  follows — labor — $1.50;  fuel 
oil,  20  gallons  @  6c— $1.20;  3  quarts  of  oil  @  12c— 
36c;  2  gallons  gasoline  @  16c — 32c;  grease  and  lubri- 
cants—  14c. 

Our  labor  cost  is  based  on  13c  per  hour  as  per  the 
government  requirement  of  $1.30  per  10-hour  day. 
We  have  figured  our  stable  feed  and  veterinary  cost 
for  mules  at  40c  per  day  per  mule.  These  are 
actual  figures  as  taken  over  a  period  of  years  for  a 
total  yearly-cost  per  mule  of  $146.00.  In  going  over 
the  time  records  of  the  various  operators,  we  find 
that  we  only  work  our  mules  for  42  to  45%  of  the 
calendar  day  per  year.  Therefore,  we  have  worked 
our  stable  and  feed  cost  out  on  a  basis  of  163  days 
per  year,  or  each  time  a  mule  goes  into  the  field, 
instead  of  the  40c  per  day  cost  which  we  show  as 
being  our  cost  for  stabling  and  feeding  a  mule.     We 
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have   charged   90c   per   day   in   the   above,   as   the   idle 

time  cost  of  maintaining  these  mules  must  be  charged 

against    the    amount    of    work    which    he    does.      Xow 

that    we    have    bought    our    equipment,    worked    our 

sugar   cane,   the    following   items   creep   up    and   must 

be  taken  into  consideration;  these  are  depreciation  on 

investment,    interest    on    investment    and    repairs    and 

maintenance.      We    have    shown    these    in    the   tables. 

To  plow  and  cultivate  one  acre  of  cane  using  mule 

equipment,   we  figure   that   the   following  work  would 

have  to  be  done: 

•r 

1     6-Mule   lister — 10   acres/day    (2   men 

@    $1.30,    stable    &    feed    $5.40)    $ 

1     4-Mule    plow    to    set    up     rows — 4.8 

acres/day    (2    men    (51    $1.30.    stable 

and    feed    $3.60)    

1  4-Mule      buster — 10      acres/day      (2 
men    @    $1.30,    4    mules    $3.60)     

2  Choppers — 12     acres/day      (2      men 
@    $1,30,    8    mules    $7.20)    

5     Cultivations       with      cultivators — 10 

acres/day      (5     men     @     $1.30,     10 

mules    $9.00)     

5     Cultivations   "with    middle   molines — 

10    acres/day    (5    men    @    $1.30,    10 

mules    $9.00)    

2     Cultivations      with      cultivators — 10 

acres/day      (2      men      (a      $1.30,      4 

mules    $3.60)    

2     Cultivations   with   middle   molines — 

10    acres/da  v     (2    men     @    $1.30,     4 

mules    $3.60)     

banks     


tal 

Per  Acre 

villi 

$     .SO 

6.20 

1.29 

6.20 

.62 

9.80 

.82 

15.50 


15.50 


6.20 


6.20 


1.55 


1.55 


.62 


Ditch 

Total    cost    for    plowing    and    cultivat- 
ing  one   acre  of   sugar   cane   


.62 
.15 


$  8.02 


TRACTORS    AND     TRACTOR     EQUIPMENT 

Total      Cost  per  Acre 
Depreciation,      Tractor      ($1923.00      less 
$500.00     trade-in      allowance)      Less 

20%      $  2S4.00 

Depreciation    of    equipment     ($870.00    @ 

10% )      87.00 

Interest   on   investment    ($2753.00  @   6%)     165.18 

Maintenance    and     repairs    on    tractor 220.00 

Maintenance    and    repairs    on    equipment     105.00 
Total    cost    for    plowing    and    cultivat- 
ing   one    acre    of    land    346.00 


$  1.42 

.44 

.83 

1.10 

.52 


1.73 


TOTAL    $1207.78 


$  6.04 


MILES     AND     MILE     EQUIPMENT 

Total      Cost  per  Acre 

Depreciation    on    mules  ($3000.00  @10%)...$  300.00  $1.50 
Depreciation        on        mule       equipment 

($851.50     @     5%)     42.58  .21 

Maintenance    on    mule    equipment 240.00  1.20 

Interest   on  investment    ($3851.50   (5    6%)     231.09  1.15 
Total    cost    for    plowing    and    cultivat- 
ing  one    acre   of   land    1604.00  S.02 

TOTAL $2417.67  $12.08 

In  the  above  study  we  have  taken  all  of  the  de- 
preciation, maintenance  and  interest  on  investment 
charges  for  both  the  mule  and  the  tractor  operations 
on  the  200  acres  of  land  which  we  figure  they  are 
able  to  plow  and  cultivate,  but  in  addition  to  the 
cultivation  of  this  land,  this  equipment  does  other 
work  such  as  the  hauling  of  cane  or  any  other  mis- 
cellaneous hauling,  working  of  roads,  etc.  While 
this  is  true  of  both  types  of  equipment,  the  tractor 
again  has  advantages  over  the  mule  equipment,  in 
as  much  as  it  is  able  to  do  ma}-  times  more  work 
along  these  lines  than  does  the  mule  equipment.  We 
might  cite  the  example  of  hauling  cane  where  a 
tractor  with  one  operator  and  2  cane  carts  is  able 
to  handle  80  to  90  tons  of  cane  per  10-hour,  a  4-mule . 
wagon  will  haul  from  20  to  30  tons  per  day. 
On  (he  basis  of  this,  you  will  require  three  wagons 
to  haul  the  equivalent  of  this  one  tractor  using  3 
operators  and  12  mules.  Using  the  daily  operating 
cost  for  a  tractor,  which  was  given  in  the  first  part  J 
(if  this  paper,  a  tractor  will  haul  a  ton  of  cane  for 
approximately  four  to  five  cents,  while  with  mules 
and  wagons  it  will  cost  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  cents 
per  ton. 

There   arc    many   other   ways    in    which    the   tractor 
will    help    to    do   some    of   our    cane    field    work    more 
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economically,  and  among  the  more  recent  develop- 
ments have  been  the  adaptation  of  the  two  fertilizer 
boxes  mounted  on  the  sides  of  a  tractor  using  a 
:hopper  or  a  two-row  magnolia  for  throwing  dirt  to 
the  cane  after  applying  the  fertilizer.  It  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  in  many  instances  they  have  been 
able  to  fertilize  and  cover  around  20  acres  per  day 
per  tractor,  thereby  doing  the  work  of  some  fourteen 
:o  sixteen  mules.  Some  one  in  the  audience  might 
De  able  to  tell  us  more  about  this  operation  as  I  am 
sure  every  one  is  interested  in  it.  There  has  also 
oeen  recently  developed  a  mechanical  hoe  which  we 
understand  has  been  used  very  succeessfully  behind 
i  plow  in  off-barring  stubble,  thus,  not  only  doing 
:wo  operations  at  one  time,  but  eliminating  some  60 
;o  70%  hoe  work  with   the   mechanical  hoe. 

We  have  brought  out  the  above  operations  to 
ihow  that  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  our  trac- 
ers, we  must  do  all  the  operations  possible  at  one 
:ime  as  the  tractor  does  become  expensive  if  allowed 
o  run  up  and  down  the  fields  not  utilizing  practically 
ill  of  its  draw-bar  power.  Also,  in  order  to  get  the 
ull  benefits  from  your  tractor  equipment  investment, 
hey  should  be  run  as  many  days  as  possible,  as  a 
xactor  does  not  have  to  be  laid  up  due  to  hot 
veather  or  the  waiting  of  daylight,  as  many  opera- 
nts are  now  operating  their  tractors  at  night  with 
horough  work  with  tractors. 

All  of  the  figures  which  we  have  given  are  an  indi- 
:ation  that  the  tractor  operations  are  far  more  eco- 
lomical.  Surely  tractors  have  played  some  part  in 
)ur  increased  tonnages  over  the  state,  for  in  addition 
o  cheaper  cultivation,  we  feel  that  a  tractor  with  the 
)roper  equipment  will  do  a  more  thorough  job  in 
nany  respects  than  mule  equipment.  We  have  been 
ible  to  do  deeper  cultivation  as  well  as  the  more 
horough  work  with  tractors. 

We  would  like  to  leave  all  of  the  above  thoughts 
vith  you  as  well  as  the  cost  of  figures  which  we  have 
ihown  and  trust  that  they  have  served  their  purpose. 

NVEST.HEM'     FOB     TRACTOR     &     EQUIPMENT     NECESSARY 
TO     TAKE     CAKE     OE     J2U0    ACHES     OE     SUGAR     CANE 

1.    30  H.    P.    Tractor   $1023.00 

1     Cane     Plow     250.00 

1     2-row     Plow     295.00 

1  Chopper     285.00 

TOTAL ".15275X00 

NVESTMENT     FOR     MULES     &     MULE     EQUIPMENT     NECES- 
SARY   TO    TAKE    CARE    OF    200    ACRES    OF    SUGAR    CANE 

12     Mules    @    $250.00    $3000.00 

4    2-mule    Plows    @    $22.00    88.00 

2  4-Mule    Plows    @    $28.00    56.00 

y2     Lister    @     $110.00    55.(10 

3  Cultivators    @    $100.00    300.00 

2     Molines    @    $55.00    110.00 

V2     Double    Disc    harrow    (ii    $135.00    (17.50 

1     2-Mule   Harrow    @    $55.00   55.00 

Harness,    gearing,    etc.,    <&    $20   120.0(1 

TOTAL '....$3851.50 


TOTAL     COST     PER     YEAR     ON     TRACTOR      EQUIPMENT 

Total     Cost  per  Acre 

Depreciation,      Tractor      $1923.00      less 

$500.00    trade-in    allowance    @    20%...$  284.60  $  1.42 

Depreciation       of      equipment      $870.00 

@     10%     87.00  .44 

Interest      on      investment      $2751.00      @ 

G%      165.18  .83 

Maintenance    and    repairs    on    tractor 220.00  1.10 

Maintenance  and    repairs  on   equipment...     105.00  .52 

Total  cost  for  plowing  and  cultivat- 
ing  one   acre    of    land    346.00 


TOTAL $1207.78 


1.73 
$  6.04 


TOTAL     COST     PER     YEAR     ON      MULE     EQUIPMENT 

Total      Cost  per  Acre 
Depreciation    on    mules   $3000.00    (Tv    10%...$  300.00  $1.50 

Depreciation        on        mule        equipment 

$851.51    @    5%     42.58  .21 

Maintenance    on    mule    equipment    240.00  1.20 

Interest    on    investment   $3851.50    @   6%...     231.00  1.15 
Total    cost    for    plowing    and    cultivat- 
ing  one    acre   of   land    1604.00  8.02 


TOTAL $2417.67 


$12.08 


Jim  Beck 

James  Doughty  Beck,  never  known  among  his 
friends  by  any  other  name  than  Jim  Beck,  died  on 
May  25th,  1939,  at  the  age  of  77.  He  was  one  of  the 
last,  if  not  the  very  last  of  the  old  time  engineers  who 
built  the  sugar  mills  that  pulled  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  up  to  the  then  world's  top  in  the  nineties. 
He  was  superintendent  of  the  Schwartz  foundry,  the 
establishment  that  took  over  the  famous  old  Leeds 
foundry  at  Constance  Street  and  Howard  Avenue  in 
New  Orleans.  Later  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Shakespeare  Iron  Works  on  Girod  Street  between  Ba- 
ronne  and  Dryades.  All  vestige  of  these  great  iron- 
working  establishments  is  now  gone  and  Jim  Beck, 
as  good  an  engineer  as  his  era  produced,  has  followed 
them,  but  not  to  oblivion.  His  memory  will  live  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 


"As  Othersjee  Us" 

Due  to  the  pressure  on  our  space,  occasioned  by 
the  reproduction  herein  of  the  full  text  of  the  1939 
Sugarcane  Purchase  Contract  as  submitted  by  the 
Louisiana  growers  and  processors  to  the  Federal  Rep- 
resentatives at  Baton  Rouge  on  June  13th,  1939,  we 
are  compelled  to  omit  from  this  issue  the  concluding 
installment  of  the  interesting  reprint  we  have  been 
running  under  the  title  given  in  the  heading  above. 
We  expect  to  continue  it,  as  usual,  in  our  issue  of 
July    1st.. 
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No.  19 


A  Proposed  Change  Affecting  Louisiana  1939  Sugarcane 

Purchase  Contract 


We  print  below,  for  the  information  of  all  Louisiana  cane  growers  and  processors,  the  text  of  a 
supplemental  brief  that  has  been  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Grower  Processor  Committee  by 
some  of  the  members  thereof  for  favorable  action  by  the  Committee.  This  supplemental  brief  contains, 
as  will  be  seen,  suggestions  (not  included  in  the  cane  purchase  contract  submitted  by  the  Grower-Pro- 
cessor Committee  at  the  Baton  Rouge  Hearing)  affecting  the  sugar  sales  quotas  in  1940  and  incidentally 
the    means    and    methods    of    cane    payments. 

It  has  been  agreed  that  all  parties  at  interest  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  consider  and  dis- 
cuss and,  if  they  desire,  rebut  this  suggested  change  affecting  sugar  sales  quotas  and  cane  settlements 
before  it  is  filed  with  the  Sugar  Section  in  Washington,  and  the  publication  of  it  in  this  issue  of  the 
SUGAR  BULLETIN  is  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  everybody  with  the  text  and  inviting  all  inter- 
ested to  attend  a  Public  Hearing  on  this  subject  which  has  been  called  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Grower- 
Processor  Committee  for  10  A.  M.  July  12th,  1939  at  the  Court  House  in  Franklin,  La.  The  Sugar 
Section  has  granted  a  15  day  extension  in  the  time  for  filing  briefs  which  gives  an  opportunity  for  the 
conclusions  reached  at  the  Hearing  July  12th  to  be  arrived  at  in  time  to  be  considered  by  the  Sugar 
Section. 

Supplemental   Brief 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Since  the  public  hearing  held  in  Louisiana  in  connection  with  the  fair  price  determination  for  the  1939-40 
cane  crop,  the  Grower-Processor  Committee  has  had  its  attention  called  to  the  fact  that  the  possible  payment  for 
cane    with    sugar   will   create    a    hardship    far    in    excess    of    even    the    hardship    originally    feared    by    the     Committee. 

The  contract  for  1939  which  has  been  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Secretary  provides  that  the  pro- 
cessor shall  pay  in  cash  for  any  cane  the  sugar  from  which  he  can  sell  in  1939  or  early  in  1940;  and  that  the  pro- 
cessor shall  pay  in  sugar  for  any  cane  the  sugar  from  which  he  cannot  sell  until  1941;  however  until  he  knows 
how    and    when    he    can    sell    his    sugar    a    processor    cannot   know    how    and    when    he    can    pay    for    the    cane. 

At  the  preesnt  time  there  are  a  great  many  processors  who  have  no  sales  quota  whatever  remaining  for  the 
1939  crop,  and  many  others  have  a  sales  quota  for  1939  greater  than  they  need  to  liquidate  their  cane  purchase 
obligations,  so  at  this  time  many  cane  growers  cannot  determine  as  to  how  they,  in  turn,  are  to  be  financed.  The 
cane  grower's  only  source  of  money  is  the  processor,  and  when  the  processor  is  stopped  under  a  quota  provision 
from  selling  his  sugar  he  in  turn  cannot  pay  the  cane  grower.  In  the  last  analysis,  therefore,  it  is  the  cane  grower 
who  is  being  hurt  by  a  sales  allotment  formula  under  which  some  factories  have  a  sales  quota  for  this  fall  greater 
than   they   need    and    others    do    not    have    any. 

This  whole  situation,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  straightened  out  so  that  every  grower  and  every  processor  will  have 
his  equitable  proportionate  share  of  the  market  for  the  sale  of  the  sugar  produced  from  the  crop  grown  in  1939.  This 
crop    is    being    grown    on    proportionate    share    acres    under    authority   of   the    Department   of    Agriculture    and    each    grower 
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should    be    entitled    to    his    share    of    the    cash    market,    no 
matter  to  what  processor  he  delivers  his  cane. 

The  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  from  the  193S 
crop  was  488,630  tons,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
Louisiana  crop  this  year,  after  making  allowance  for  acre- 
age curtailments  and  for  the  very  unfavorable  season  so 
far,  will  not  exceed  75%  of  last  year's  figure,  in  which 
event    the    1939   crop    will    result    in    366,475    tons    of    sugar. 

The  Louisiana  carry  over  from  last  year  was  229,316 
tons  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  probable  1939  crop 
production  as  above  estimated,  that  is  366,475  tons  of 
sugar,  making  a  total  of  595,791  tons  of  sugar  to  be  sold 
(luring   1939  and   1940. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  minimum  marketing  quota 
for  the  United  States  cane  area  cannot  be  less  than 
11.31%  of  3,715,000  short  tons,  so  the  1940  marketing 
quota  for  Louisiana  and  Florida  cannot  be  less  than  420,- 
166.5  tons.  If  80%  of  this  is  allotted  to  Louisiana  it  will 
result  in  a  Louisiana  marketing  quota  for  1940  of  336,133 
tons.  This  added  to  the  1939  marketing  quota  already 
established  of  360, 131  tons,  results  in  a  minimum  Louis- 
iana marketing  quota  for  the  two  year  period  of  1939  and 
1940   of  696,264   tons. 

The  carry  over  from  the  1938  crop  was  229,316  tons 
which  covers  sugar  produced  on  approved  acres  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  be  marketed.  After  deducting  this 
carry  over  there  remains  a  marketing  quota  for  1939 
and  1940  of  466,918  tons,  which  is  substantially  100.000 
tons  more  than  the  production  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  1his 
fall   is   likely   to  be. 

The  method  suggested  by  this  Committee  whereby 
quotas  may  be  exchanged  under  the  present  Administra 
t.ive  ruling,  presents  a  very  grave  difficulty.  First,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  individual  quotas  for  the  calen- 
dar year  1910  would  have  to  be  fixed  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  llie  grinding  or  say  October  1st,  1939.  In  order 
I  hut  the  Secretary  may  lix  these  quotas,  he  would  have 
in  have  before  him  the  consumptive  estimate  for  1940 
ind    he    would    also    have    to    have    (he    actual    grinding    of 


each  processor  for  the  1939  crop;  providing  the  1940  quo- 
tas were  based  on  a  formula  similar  to  that  upon  which 
the  1939  sales  quotas  were  fixed,  even  if  the  Secretary 
could  fix  these  quotas  prior  to  grinding,  it  would  then  be- 
come necessary  that  the  exchange  of  quotas  would  have 
to  be  voluntary  and  actually  made  before  processors 
would  be  able  to  determine  whether  they  could  pay  for 
cane  in  cash  or  sugar. 

About  35%  of  the  processors  in  Louisiana  would  have 
to  make  a  part  of  the  cane  payment  in  sugar  unless 
practically  72%  of  the  quotas  in  Louisiana  would  be  vol- 
untarily exchanged. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  difficulty  that  the  above 
suggested  plan  presents,  we  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
consideration  of  your  honorable  self  and  the  Sugar  Divis- 
ion that  the  Secretary  announce  prior  to  October  1st 
1939  that  he  sees  no  necessity  for  the  fixing  of  any  sales 
quota  for  Louisiana  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  cal- 
endar year  1940.  This  is  obvious  from  the  figures  sub- 
mitted which  show  that  even  with  the  marketing  of 
the  carry-over  sugars  from  193S  and  the  sugar  produced 
in  the  crop  of  1939-40  there  would  still  be  100,000  tons  of 
the  minimum  marketing  quotas  for  Louisiana  available 
for  allotment  in  the  fall  to  the  1940-41  crop.  This  sug- 
gested procedure  would,  in  our  estimation  be  fair,  efficient 
and  equitable;  fair  in  that  all  growers  would  receive  a 
cash  market  for  the  cane  which  they  grow  under  their 
proportionate  share  allotment;  efficient,  in  that  it  would 
permit  the  marketing  of  all  the  sugars  from  the  1939-40 
crop  in  an  orderly  market  and  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  industry  has  been  marketing  its  sugar  in  the  past; 
and  equitable  in  that  all  growers  and  all  processors  over 
the  two  year  period  would  be   treated   alike. 

In  the  alternate,  should  the  Secretary  decide  that  he 
must  fix  sales  allotments  for  the  processors  of  Louisiana 
for  the  calendar  year  1940,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Secre- 
tary call  a  hearing  prior  to  August  15,  1939,  to  which 
hearing  we  suggest  that  both  cane  growers  and  processors 
be  invited,  and  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  formula 
that  there  first  be  marketed  from  the  quota  of  the  calen- 
dar year  1940  the  sugar  carried  over  by  processors  from 
the  crop  year  1939-40  and  that  the  remainder  be  appor- 
tioned to  processors  at  a  later  date  under  some  formula 
to   be    discussed    in   a    subsequent    hearing. 


As  Others  See  Us 

A   Report  on  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry   made  to 

the    Experiment    Station    of    the    Hawaiian    Sugar 

Planters    Association    by    Mr.    W.    W.    G.    Moir, 

Chairman   of   the  Hawaiian  Delegation   to   the 

Sixth   Congress   of  the   International  Society 

of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  held  in  New 

Orleans,  Oct.  24-th  to  Nov.  5th,  193S. 

(Continued  from  page  8,  Sugar  Bulletin  of  June  1st, 
1939) 

The  papers  were  divided  into  the  following 
sections  for  discussion:  pathology,  varieties,  field  and 
soils,  entomology,  technique  of  field  experiments, 
and  milling.  The  writer  attended  mostly  the  dis- 
cussions on  field  and  soil  problems,  with  an  occasional 
visit  to  those  on  pathology,  experimental  technique, 
and    varieties. 

In  the  papers  on  pathological  problems,  those  on 
mosaic  certainly  commanded  the  most  interest.  As 
mentioned  above,  the  work  on  the  various  strains  of 
mosaic  has  been  so  well  carried  out  that  it  makes 
one  realize  how  complicated  a  study  of  such  a  cane 
disease  may  become.  The  mild  strains  of  mosaic 
secured  from  Hawaii  were  shown  to  be  very  much  less 
harmful  than  those  in  Louisiana.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  how  necessary  are  the  quarantine 
measures  we  are  maintaining  in  Hawaii.  Healthy 
seed  and  roguing  are  still  the  best  control  measures. 
An  interesting  paper  was  presented  that  tended  to 
show  that  soils  or  soil  treatment  had  a  marked  effect 
on  the  severity  of  mosaic.     The  inoculating  of  young 
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"n"  denotes  a  nominal  market. 

The  above  information  has  been  prepared  by  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  from  daily  records  kept  by  them. 


seedlings  with  the  various  strains  of  mosaic  for  deter- 
mination of  immunity"  and  resistance  is  a  very  much 
worth  while  adjunct  to  cane  breeding  operations. 
Papers  were  presented  to  show  similar  testing  for 
resistance  to  other  cane  diseases  in  seedling  propaga- 
tion work.  The  work  in  the  Philippines  on  the  trans- 
mission of  Fiji  disease  by  all  the  stages  of  the  cane 
leafhopper  makes  us  think  all  the  more  of  the 
troubles  we  are  threatened  with  when  plane  service 
is  inaugurated  to  the  South  Seas.  An  interesting 
abstract  on  Pythium  is  inserted   here: 

"In  a  series  of  greenhouse  and  field  experiments 
carried  out  during  1936-38  at  the  Louisiana  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  the  develop- 
ment of  corn  and  sugar  cane  plants  was  followed  in 
different  soil  types,  at  different  pH  levels,  at  different 
temperatures  and  under  different  nutrient  conditions 
with  particular  reference  to  the  effect  of  these  varia- 
tions upon  the  action  of  Pythium  organisms  attack- 
ing the  roots  and  upon  the  action  of  Trichoderma 
organisms  attacking  the  Pythium. 

"Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments,  low  tem- 
peratures favored  the  destructive  action  of  the 
Pythium.  Modifications  of  the  pH  level  were  without 
appreciable  effect.  The  application  of  nitrates  was 
accomplished  by  an  increase  in  root  rot.  Treatments 
with  high  phosphates  were  accompanied  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  root  rot.  In  general,  however,  neither  the 
nitrates  nor  the  phosphates  appeared  to  have  any 
pronounced  effect  upon  the  demonstrated  antibiotic 
action  of  Trichoderma  against  Pythhim.  A  strain 
of  Trichoderma  obtained  outside  the  state  proved 
more  effective  against  Pythium  than  most  of  the 
strains   obtained  locally  from   sugar  cane   soils." 

The  control  of  seed  piece  rot  and  the  stimulation 
in  germination  from  using  such  materials  as  Ceresan 
were  discussed  in  a  paper  from  South  Africa  and  the 
results  compare  favorably  with  those  secured  on 
Kauai. 

Other  pathological  papers  were  presented  giving 
general    resumes    for   different    countries,    and    discus- 


sions on  such  diseases  as  sclerotic  disease  of  sugar 
cane  in  Formosa,  red  stripe  in  Brazil,  red  rot  in 
Louisiana,  gumming  in  Queensland  and  Mauritius, 
and  cytospora  rot,  stubble  deterioration,  and  rhizoc- 
tonia  in  Louisiana. 

The  papers  on  varieties  were  not  as  numerous  as  in 
the  past,  as  many  of  the  detailed  discussions  on 
breeding  and  selection  have  been  so  thoroughly  cov- 
ered in  past  proceedings.  Those  of  more  importance 
were  on  the  subject  of  breeding  for  disease  resistance 
and  especially  that  for  mosaic  and  gumming  which 
were  mentioned  above.  A  few  on  taxonomic,  and 
other  characteristics,  were  presented.  Most  of  those 
presented  from  Louisiana  clearly  showed  the  exceed- 
ingly great  importance  breeding  has  been  to  the 
return  of  their  local  industry  to  a  place  in  the  sun. 
A  most  interesting  paper  by  Bell  of  Queensland 
showed  that  "the  making  of  second  selections  of  seed- 
lings on  the  basis  of  comparative  vigor  of  6-10  stool 
plantings  from  original  seedlings  was  fundamentally 
unsound."  A  paper  was  presented  and  many  pictures 
were  shown  of  the  crosses  between  sugar  cane  and 
bamboo  in  India.  In  the  writer's  estimation,  the  evi- 
dence is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  prove  that  such 
crosses  have  been  culminated. 

In  the  section  on  field  and  soil  problems,  the  two 
matters  will  be  discussed  separately.  A  paper  pre- 
sented by  representatives  of  the  A.AA.  on  sugar  con- 
trol programs  and  their  effect  on  the  Louisiana  sugar 
industry  showed  how  serious  these  measures  may 
really  become.  In  the  discussion  following  the  paper 
very  pertinent  questions  were  not  answered  by  the 
authors  and  thus  the  opportunity  for  a  lively  discus- 
sion fell  by  the  wayside.  A  few  general  papers  were 
presented  on  the  following  points:  interplanting  sugar 
cane  to  paddy  rice;  cane  cultivation  in  Mauritius; 
flood  fallowing  sugar  cane  soils;  double  versus  single 
planting;  some  aspects  of  drought  resistance;  culti- 
vation by  rubber-tired  tractors;  windrowing;  trans- 
portation; deep  tillage  work  with  gyrolettes;  drainage 
of   peat   soils;    and   mechanical    harvesting    in    Hawaii. 
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One  paper  on  "Resistance  to  inversion  of  sucrose  in 
harvested  sugar  cane  in  Louisiana"  by  Lauritzen  and 
co-workers  at  the  Houma  Station  was  most  interest- 
ing and  the  abstract  is  presented  herewith: 

The  inversion  of  sucrose  in  harvested  sugarcane 
in  Louisiana  is  influenced  by  water  content  and 
change  in  water  content  resulting  from  prevailing 
environmental  conditions  such  as  air  temperature, 
relative  humidity,  and  air  movement  and  by  such 
factors  as  temperature,  nutrition,  maturity,  invertase 
activity,  variety  of  cane   and   some   unknown   factors. 

All  varieties  are  resistant  to  inversion  under  cer- 
tain environmental  conditions  and  some  varieties 
under  environmental  conditions  that  are  normally 
favorable   to  inversion. 

The  varietal  response  to  environmental  conditions 
favorable  to  inversion  is  characteristic  and  constitu- 
tional. 

The  response  in  certain  varieties  is  not  correlated 
with  the  invertase  content  of  the  stalk  and  must  in- 
volve in  certain  resistant  varieties  some  inhibiting 
factor   independent   of   the    invertase   content. 

In  a  given  variety  grown  under  given  conditions 
the  sucrose  content  of  the  stalk  is  an  indication 
of  maturity  and  thus  may  be  an  indication  of  resist- 
ance or  susceptibility  to  inversion.  In  cane  grown 
under  different  conditions  sucrose  content  may  not 
be  an  indication  of  resistance  or  susceptibility.  Be- 
tween varieties  sucrose  content  is  not  an  indication 
of    resistance   or    susceptibility. 

There  are  indications  that  the  varietal  character- 
istics    relating    to    inversion     are     transmitted     from 

parents    to    offspring.  (To   be  continued   in   next   issue) 
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Farming  Practices  for  1939 


{Official  Ruling) 

Determination  of  farming  practices  to  be  carried  out 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  the  1939  crop  of 
sugarcane  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area,  pursuant 
to  Subsection  (e)  of  Section  301  of  the  Suear  Act  of 
1937: 

Whereas,  Section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  author- 
izes the  Secretary  to  make  payments  upon  certain  condi- 
tions with  respect  to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  commercially 
recoverable  from  the  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  grown  on 
a  farm   for  the  extraction   of  sugar  or  liquid   sugar,   and 

Whereas,  subsection  (e)  of  section  301  of  the  said  act 
provides,   as  one  of  the  conditions  for  payment,   as  follows: 

That  there  shall  have  been  carried  out  on  the  farm 
such  farming  practices  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  during  the  year  in  which 
the  crop  was  harvested  with  respect  to  which  a  payment 
is  applied  for,  as  the  Secretary  may  determine,  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection,  for  preserving  and  improving  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  and  for  preventing  soil  erosion,  such 
practices  to  be  consistent  with  the  reasonable  standards 
of   the   farming   community   in   which   the    farm   is   situated. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  H.  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture,   do    hereby    make    the    following    determination: 

(a)  Soil-building  requirement.  The  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (e)  of  section  301  of  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1937  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  fulfilled  with  respect 
to  the  production  of  the  1939  crop  of  sugarcane  for  sugar 
on  any  farm  in  the  mainland  cane  sugar  area  if  there 
is-  carried  out  in  1939,  on  land  on  the  farm  which  is 
adapted  to  the  production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar,  an  acre- 
age of  soil-building  practices  equal  to  not  less  than  30  per 
centum  of  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  for  sugar  growing  on 
the   farm   for  harvest   in   1939. 

(b)  Approved  practices.  (l)Each  acre  of  the  following 
shall  be   counted   as  one  acre   of  soil-building  practices: 

(i)    Seeding      winter    legumes. 

(ii)  Plowing  or  disking  under  a  good  stand  and  good 
growth  of  a  green  manure  crop,  or  cover  crop  (excluding 
lespedeza,  peanuts  hogged  off,  and  non-leguminous  cover 
crops). 

(iii)  Turning  under  a  good  stand  and  good  growth  of 
summer  legumes  (excluding  peanuts,  lespedeza,  and  sum- 
mer legumes  used  as  truck  crops)  NOT  interplanted  or 
grown   in   combination   with   row   crops    such    as    corn. 

(2)  Each  two  acres  of  the  following  shall  be  counted 
as    one    acre    of    soil    building    practices: 

(i)  Turning  under  a  good  stand  and  good  growth  of 
summer  legumes  (excluding  peanuts,  lespedeza,  and  sum- 
mer legumes  used  as  truck  crops)  interplanted  or  grown 
in  combination  with  row  crops,  such  as  corn,  provided  the 
summer  legume  occupies  at  least   one-third   of   the  land. 

(3)  Each  of  the  following  practices  in  the  amounts  spec- 
ified shall  be  counted  as  one  acre  of  soil-building  practices 
if   applied   to   a   full   seeding   of   winter  legumes. 

(i)    Application   of    300    pounds    of    16-percent    superphos- 
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phate    (or    its    equivalent)    to,    or    in    connection    with    the 
seeding   of,    winter   legumes. 

(ii)  Application  of  500  pounds  of  basic  slag  or  rock 
phosphate  (including  Colloidal  phosphate)  to,  or  in  con- 
nection with   the   seeding   of,   winter  legumes. 

(4)  Each  one  and  one-half  acres  of  land  the  top  soil  of 
which  is  combustible  (determined  as  such  by  the  State 
Agricultural  Conservation  Committee)  on  which  there  are 
carried  out  the  practices  specified  in  paragraphs  B.  C.  D. 
and  E  of  Amendment  3  to  Southern  Region  Bulletin  101, 
issued  June  11,  1937,  for  protecting  the  soil  against  fire, 
assuring  adequate  drainage,  and  preventing  soil  oxidation 
and  subsidence,  shall  be  counted  as  one  acre  of  soil-build- 
ing practices:  Provided,  however,  That  there  shall  be  car- 
ried out  on  such  land  on  the  farm  such  other  practices  as 
are  recommended  for  the  farm  by  the  County  Agricultural 
Conservation  Committee,  and  approved  by  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Conservation  Committee,  for  protecting  the  soil 
against  fire,  assuring  adequate  drainage,  preventing  soil 
oxidation  and  subsidence,  and  otherwise  preserving  and 
improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  preventing  soil  ero- 
sion, such  practices  to  be  consistent  with  reasonable  stan- 
dards of  the  farming  community  in  which  the  land  is 
located. 

(c)  Standards  of  performance.  The  soil  conserving  prac- 
tices shall  be  carried  out  on  the  farm  in  accordance  with 
farming  methods  commonly  used  in  the  community  in 
which  the  farm  is  located  and  in  accordance  with  speci- 
fications approved  by  the  Director  of  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion   of    the    Agricultural    Adjustment    Administration. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C,  this  10th  days  of  May, 
1939.  Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  H.   A.   WALLACE, 

Secretary   of   Agriculture. 


Be  Forehanded  About  Labor 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  is  earnestly  directed  to  the  letter 
below,  written  to  the  League  on  May  16th,  1939,  by 
Mr.  William  P.  Boyd,  Farm  Placement  Supervisor 
for  Louisiana,  U.  S.  Employment  Service.  Let  us 
not  place  ourselves  at  fault  by  neglecting  his  sug- 
gestions. After  all  it  is  we,  and  not  Mr.  Boyd  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Employment  Service,  who  will  be  in- 
convenienced if  we  fail  to  heed  them. 

Baton  Rouge,    La.,  May  16,   19C9. 
Mr.    Reginald    Dykers, 
Vice-President  and  General   Manager 
American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
407    Carondelet    Street, 
New   Orleans,  Louisiana. 
Dear  Mr.   Dykers: 

In  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  position  to  determine  the 
approximate  amount  of  labor  that  will  be  required  for 
the  harvesting  of  this  season's  cane  crop  and  that  we  may 
be  in  a  position  to  proceed  with  the  early  organization  of 
groups  of  labor  for  this  purpose,   each  cane  grower  should 


advise  the  Louisiana  State  Employment  Service  represen- 
tative in  his  respective  area  the  approximate  number  of 
workers  that  will  be  required,  the  distance  from  which  the 
individual  grower  is  willing  to  transport  his  labor,  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  his  former  labor  hustlers,  or 
leaders. 

The  latter  is  in  order  that  we  may  guard  against  the  re- 
ferral of  a  particular  growers'  seasonal  labor  to  a  new  field 
and  further  for  the  reason  that  we  have  found  these  labor 
hustlers  assist  materially  and  voluntarily  in  the  recruiting 
of  isolated  groups,  especially  when  they  are  advised  by 
their  former  employers  to  confer  with  the  State  Employ- 
ment Service  office  in  their  respective  areas. 

It  is  felt  that,  if  the  information  as  requested  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph  is  furnished  us  by  the  individual  growers 
within  the  next  thirty  to  sixty  days  sufficient  labor  for  the 
harvest  of  this  season's  crop  can  be  organized  into  groups 
and  distributed  in  such  a  way  that  no  labor  shortage  will 
exist    this    season. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  roster  covering 
the  offices  of  the  Louisiana  State  Employment  Service  in 
the  sugar  district  for  use  when  communicating  with  your 
various  growers  and  will  sincerely  appreciate  your  cooper- 
ation in  this  matter. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)    William   P.   Boyd, 

Farm    Placement    Supervisor 
for  Louisiana, 
414  Triad  Bldg., 
Baton    Rouge,    La. 

Offices  of  the  State  Employment  Service  in  the 
Louisiana    sugar   district: 


La. 


Wm.   J.    Pyburn,    320   Washington    St.,   Alexandria, 


J.  Prescott  Heno,  211  Jefferson   St.,  Lafayette,  La. 
George  J.  Domas,  519/4  Main  St.,  Franklin,  La. 
F.  E.  Broussard,  121  W  Main  St.,  New  Iberia,  La. 
Leo  J.  Elliott,  736  Laurel  St.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
J.  I.  Nichols,  Dagostino  Bldg.,  Plaquemine,  La. 
Wm.  H.  O'Kelley,   221    Lafayette   St.,  Houma,   La. 
Carl  Dursett,  826  Perdido  St.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Mel   Dietlein,  West  Landry   St.   Opelousas,    La. 


The  Loss  From  Gaps  in  the  Rows 

A  very  important  circular,  No.  521,  has  been  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Gaps  in  Sugarcane  Rows  and  Their  Effect 
Upon  Yield  Under  Louisiana  Conditions."  The  au- 
thors are  Mr.  George  Arceneaux,  Agronomist,  and  Mr. 
I.  E.  Stokes,  Assistant  Agronomist,  Division  of  Sugar 
Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.   The  authors  have  made  a 
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study  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  extent  of 
gaps  found  in  the  different  varieties  of  cane  now  grown 
in  Louisiana  under  representative  soil  and  weather 
conditions  over  a  period  of  years  and  the  extent  to 
which  gaps  of  various  lengths  will  cause  reductions  in 
yields  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre. 

Circular  521  is  so  informative,  and  represents  so 
much  research,  as  is  shown  by  not  only  the  text  but 
by  the  numerous  diagrams  and  tables  in  it,  that  every 
cane  grower  should  get  a  copy  and  read  it.  It  can  be 
obtained  for  the  nominal  sum  of  5c  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  New  Plastic  Compound  From  Sugar 
Cane  Bagasse 

(U.  S.  Government  Release) 

A  plastic  compound  made  from  the  lignin  and  cel- 
lulose of  sugarcane  bagasse,  one  of  the  country's  im- 
portant agricultural  waste  products,  has  been  manu- 
factured by  chemists  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  the  Agricultural  By-Products  Labo- 
ratory, Ames,  Iowa.  The  chemists  estimate  that  this 
new  compound  can  be  manufactured  for  less  than 
half  the  cost  of  the  cheapest  synthetic  plastic  com- 
pound now  on  the  market. 

In  recent  years,  they  point  out,  production  of  syn- 
thetic plastic  compounds  has  expanded  rapidly.  But 
the  comparatively  high  cost  of  molding  powders, 
mostly  alkyd  and  phenol-formaldehyde  resins,  con- 
fines plastic  manufacture  largely  to  small  articles.  It 
seems  unlikely  that  the  price  of  these  raw  materials 
can  be  reduced  materially.  With  a  low-cost  molding 
compound  made  with  only  a  small  amount  of  expen- 
sive chemicals,  the  plastics  industry  could  branch  out 
into  broader  fields,  such  as  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture, building  materials,  and  parts  for  automobiles. 
Too,  where  certain  qualities  of  the  costlier  phenol- 
formaldehyde  resins  are  not  required.,  the  cheaper 
product  could  not  be   substituted. 

The  Department  chemists  found  that  molding  com- 
pounds may  be  made  from  the  bagasse  by  three 
methods. 

The  first,  and  cheapest,  is  hydrolysis  with  acid. 
Counting  the  cost  of  bagasse  at  $8  a  ton,  baled  and 
delivered  at  the  factory,  the  chemists  estimate  that  a 
plastic  compound  can  be  made  by  this  method  in 
which  the  cost  of  the  material  will  be  slightly  more 
than  two  cents  a  pound.  Plastics  made  from  the  com- 
pound, while  not  so  strong  as  some  synthetic  products 
now  in  use,  are  quite  moisture  resistant  and  would  be 
suitable  for  molding  bathroom  tile  for  both  floors  and 
walls.  They  apparently  have  the  wearing  ability  of 
wood  and  may  be  sanded  and  repolished  through  the 
entire  body. 

The  second  method  is  hydrolysis  in  the  presence  of 
aniline,  a  coal  tar  derivative.  The  material  cost  of 
plastics  from  this  process  will  be  more — about  4V2 
cents  a  pound — but  they  are  as  strong  as  plastics  now 
in  use.  In  tests  it  has  resisted  bending  pressures  up 
to  9,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  They  are  slightly 
less  water-resistant  than  plastics  made  by  the  first 
method,  but  do  not  warp  and  may  be  sawed,  drilled 
and,  with  care,  nailed.  These  properties  suggest  uses 
as  card  table  tops,  desk  tops,  and  building  panels. 

Treating  the  bagasse  with  sodium  hydroxide  and 
furfural  is  the  third  process.  In  quality  plastics 
from  this  method  are  about  midway  between  the 
other  two.  They  flow  better  and  mold  at  2.500 
pounds  per  square  inch  compared  with  3.500  for  the 
second  treatment.  They  may  be  put  to  the  same  uses 
as   the   plastic  from  the   second   treatment. 

Either  of  the  plastics  made  from  the  last  two  pro- 
cesses do  not  shatter  easily.  In  fact,  neither  breaks 
when  struck  hard  enough  with  a  hammer  to  cause  a 
dent. 

It  is  possible  that  other  farm  waste  materials,  such 
as  cornstalks  and  straw  from  small  grains,  may  be 
used  in  making  plastics  by  the  same  processes,  the 
chemists  resport.  All  have  in  common  a  composition 
of  lignin  and  cellulose  basis. 
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Florida  Idea 


Identical  Bills,  reading  as  below,  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  U.  S.  Senate  by  Senator  Charles  O.  An- 
drews of  Florida  and  in  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  J.  H.  Peterson  of  Florida: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled ,  That  section  212  of  the  Sugar  Jet  of 
1937  (Public,  Numbered  414,  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
ch.  898,  first  session),  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  in  the  following  respect:  By  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  folloiuing  the  semicolon  the 
following  words,  to  wit:  "(5)  any  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  produced  from  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  grown 
within  the  continental  United  States  upon  which  no 
application  is  made  for  conditional  payments  under 
title  3  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937." 

Sec.  2.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  January  1,  1940. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  be 
to  remove  all  restrictions  from  sugar  made  from 
sugarcane  or  sugar  beets  grown  in  the  continental 
United  States  provided  the  growers  of  such  sugarcane 
and  sugar  beets  forego  benefit  payments  thereon. 
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secluded  and  entirely  neutral  atmosphere,  which  is  sometimes 
preferable  to  using  the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  par- 
ties. No  advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your    convenience. 
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It  is  encouraging,  reassuring  and  pleasing  to  note 
that  leaders  of  the  sugar  beet  growers  are  advocating 
co-operation  among  all  growers  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  with  a  view  to  improving  legislation  which 
affects   Federal    sugar   policies. 

The  editor  of  The  National  Beet  Grower  urges  co- 
operative planning  in  an  editorial,  stating  "Obviously, 
sugar  legislation  will  be  considered  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  In  fact,  we  are  informed  that  the  sugar 
bloc  in  the  House  is  already  considering  what  fo 
this  legislation  should  take.  Certainly  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  passage  of  this  kind  of  legislation  by 
the  Congress  if  cane  and  beet  growers,  through  co- 
operative organized  effort,  could  agree  upon  the  pro- 
gram, and  we  advance  the  opinion  that  this  work 
should  begin  now.  Indeed,  a  program  which  so  wide- 
ly affects  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  farmers 
throughout  almost  half  of  the  states  of  our  union,  is 
entitled  to  the  most  careful  planning  if  it  is  to  give 
equity  to  all   concerned." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Southern  Colorado  Beet 
Growers  Association  asks  two  pertinent  questions  in 
the   following  article: 

"Are  we  growers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  in 
the  United  States  living  in  a  free  democracy,  or 
under  the  iron   rule  of  totalitarianism? 

"Growers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  in  the 
United  States  produce  only  about  30  per  cent  of  all 
the  sugar  this  country  consumes  each  yeat.  Why 
limit  sugar  production  here  for  the  benefit  of  Cuba, 
the  Philippines  and  other  foreign  countries? 

"We  were  told  by  government  representatives  that 
the  low  acreage  quotas  for  continental  beet  and  cane 
growers  were  necessary  in  order  that  we  might  be 
guaranteed  equitable  prices,  but  in  the  past  few 
months  the  price  of  sugar  has  dipped  to  a  point  ap- 
proximating an  all  time  low.   This,  of  course,  was  due 
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to  the  high  consumption  estimate  set  by  Secretary 
Wallace.  It  is  true  that  recently  Mr.  Wallace  did  re- 
vise this  consumption  estimate  and  the  price  of  sugar 
increased  somewhat.  This  action,  however,  does  not 
as  yet  comply  with  the  intent  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937  which  was  to  give  a  fair  equity  to  producers. 
"Not  long  ago,  individual  proportionate  share  acre- 
ages were  allotted  to  beet  and  cane  growers  in  the 
United  States.  In  several  districts  in  the  beet  grow- 
ing area  where  special  irrigation  projects  were  com- 
pleted, applications  for  beet  acreage  were  denied.  The 
working  of  these  proportionate  share  allotments  has 
also  brought  about  a  serious  condition  in  Louisiana 
and  Florida.  This  situation  is  portrayed  in  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  New  Orleans  States  some 
time  ago. 

"The  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  or  any  lo- 
cality or  industry  is  in  the  main  dependent  on  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture.  In  the  United  States,  a 
democracy  established  for  equality,  freedom  and 
prosperity,  growers  of  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane 
should  be  privileged,  not  regimented,  to  produce  and 
market  that  proportion  of  our  country's  sugar  needs 
as  they  are  able.  Foreign  countries  could  then  sup- 
ply the   balance." 

Explanation    Given    Majority    Leader 

Recently  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Con- 
gressman Samuel  Rayburn,  majority  leader  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, asked  Congressman  Crawford  of  Mich- 
igan to  explain  the  actual  cost  of  the  domestic  sugar 
industry  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States.  The 
reply  is  worth  the  study  of  every  citizen  whether  he 
is  interested  as  a  consumer  or  as  a  producer  of  sugar, 
and  we  reproduce  it  for  the  benefit  of  our1  readers: 

The  following  questions  must  be  answered  in  order  to  get 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  problem  of  sugar  protec- 
tion: 
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First.  How  representative  of  the  price  at  which  the  United 
States  could  obtain  its  sugar  supply  on  a  free-market  basis 
are  the  prices  now  prevailing  in  the  free  market? 

Second.  How  much  is  the  domestic  sugar  supply  now 
costing  in  excess  of  what  it  could  be  bought  in  the  free 
market? 

Third.  To  what  extent  does  this  excess  amount  now  go 
to  increase  the  income  to  the  producers  of  domestic  sugar 
crops,  and  to  what  extent  does  it  go  to  further  other  na- 
tional policies? 

Fourth.  To  what  extent  do  other  considerations  offset 
the  domestic  consumer's  burden  from  protection  to  domes- 
tic producers? 

Fifth.  To  what  extent  is  the  income  of  domestic  sugar 
producers  increased  by  this  protection? 

Sixth.  What  uses  are  made  of  the  protection? 
1.   A   tremendous  rise  in  free-market   prices  would  result  if 
the  United  States  attempted  to  buy  its  sugar  in  the  free 
market. 

The  assumption  upon  which  the  $306,000,000  figure  is 
based  is  that,  without  any  restrictions  upon  sugar  entering 
the  United  States,  this  country  could  obtain  its  entire  sugar 
supply  at  a  price  of  approximately  1  cent  per  pound.  The 
reason  that  this  extremely  low  price  prevails  in  the  free 
sugar  market  to  the  extent  that  it  does  is  that  certain  areas 
over-expanded  their  production  in  the  1920's,  and  this  is  the 
play  of  economic  factors  necessary  to  return  them  to  their 
normal  level  of  output. 

In  fact,  though  on  a  greatly  restricted  basis,  the  cost  of 
production  in  Cuba,  our  principal  source  of  sugar  outside 
of  domestic  areas,  is  about  2  cents  per  pound.  Cuba  is  also 
the  largest  seller  in  t  he  world  market.  Cuba  can  sell  some 
sugar  at  the  present  free  market  price  because  she  is  able 
to  obtain  a  much  higher  price  for  her  sugar  sold  in  the 
United  States  market,  and  consequently  can  take  a  loss  on 
the  sugar  sold  in  the  free  market  and  still  average  out  at  a 
price  which  enables  her  to  stay  in  production. 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  world  sugar  output  sells  in 
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the  free  market,  and  most  of  this  is  from  areas  that  sell  part 
of  their  output   at  higher  prices,  as  does  Cuba. 

The  quantity  of  sugar  now  sold  by  all  world  areas,  in  the 
free  market  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  United  States  annual 
consumption.  Even  allowing  a  reasonable  period  for  the 
adjustment  of  economic  factors,  this  quantity  of  sugar 
would  not  be  trebled  unless  prices  were  substantially  in 
excess  of  present  free  market  levels. 

The  price  at  which  the  United  States  could  obtain  its 
entire  sugar  supply  if  bought  in  the  free  market  would  be 
from  two  to  three  times  the  price  level  now  prevailing.  For 
the  United  States  to  buy  its  entire  requirements  in  the  free 
market  would  mean  that  production  in  the  areas  supplying 
such  market  would  have  to  again  reach  or  exceed  the  all- 
time  record  high  level  of  production  in  such  areas  which 
was  reached  in  the  late  1920's  after  a  decade  in  which  free 
market  prices  for  raw  sugar  were  as  high  as  19  cents  per 
pound,  and  averaged  4.1  cents,  as  compared  to  1.14  cents 
for  1938. 

2.  Difference  between  value  of  United  States  sugar  require- 
ments at  domestic  price  and  at  price  at  which  this  sugar 
could  be  bought  in  free  market  near  $125,000,000. 
Even   if    all    domestic    sugar    requirements    could    be    ob- 
tained in  the  free  market  at  a  price  as  low  as  2.5  cents  per 
pound,  which  is  substantially  less  than  the  prices  which  last 
brought  forth  the  level  of  production  in  the  areas   in  such 
market  necessary  to  supply  present  free  market  and  United 
States  requirements  combined,  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of 
restrictive   measures   upon  sugar  is    about   8125,000,000,    and 
nowhere  near  the  figure  of  §350,000,000  frequently  used. 

This  $125,000,000  figure  is  based  upon  the  quantity  of 
sugar  consumed  in  1938,  domestic  prices,  including  the  tax, 
and  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  domestic  supply  most 
likely  could  be  bought  in. the  free  market.  The  quantity  of 
sugar  consumed  in  the  United  States  in  1938,  by  sources, 
and  the  amount  this  sugar  cost  the  consumer  over  and 
above  the  price  at  which  it  probably  could  have  been  bought 
for  in  the  free  market,  are  as  follows: 


Value  at  lowest 

Quantity 

Value  at  do- 

price at  which 

Difference 

consumed 

mestic  price, 

supply  probably 

between 

from  stated 

including   the 

could  be  bought 

values  at  do- 

Source of  sugar 

sources  in 

tax  of  0.5  cent 

in  free  market 

mestic  and 

1938  short 

(3.44   cents 

(2.5  cents  per 

probable   free 

tons,  raw 

per  pound, 

pound   raw 

market  prices 

value 

raw  value) 

value) 

Domestic  areas 

3,691,865 

§254,000,000 

S1S5.000.000 

S69,000,000 

Philipuine  Islands, 

958,S51 

66,000,000 

4S,000,000 

1S,000,000 

Foreign  areas 

2,015,978 

138,000,000 

100,000,000 

3S,000,000 

Total 

6,666,691 

458,000,000 

333,000.000 

125,000.000 

A  careful  and  scientific  statistical  analysis  of  both  domes- 
tic and  world  supply  and  demand  conditions  indicates  that 
2.5  cents  per  pound  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  the  United 
States  could  expect  to  buy  its  sugar  supply  in  the  free 
market. 

3.  Large  part  of  $125,000,000  burden  on  consumer  goes  to 
further  other  national  policies  and  not  to  increase  income 
of  sugar  producers. 

A  large  part  of  this  probable  $125,000,000,  representing 
the  difference  between  the  values  of  United  States  sugar 
requirements  at  domestic  prices  and  at  the  price  at  which 
our  sugar  supply  could  probably  be  obtained  in  the  free 
market,  goes  to  further  other  policies  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  does  not  go  to  the  sugar  producers.  In  the 
first  place,  the  $38,000,000,  representing  the  difference  in  the 
value  of  foreign  sugar  consumed  in  this  country  at  2.5  cents 
and  at  domestic  prices,  goes  to  the  Federal  Treasury  to  help 
cover  general  treasury  operations.  In  the  second  place,  the 
$18,000,000  of  similar  origin  goes  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
to  enable  those  islands  to  adjust  their  economy  to  conditions 
subsequent  to  independence.  Thus,  850,000,000  of  the  prob- 
able $125,000,000  cost  of  our  sugar  supply  over  and  above 
the  value  at  which  it  could  be  bought  in  free  markets  goes 
to  support  the  general  cost  of  the  government  or  to  promote 
national  policies  which  are  in  no  way  to  the  interest  of  do- 
mestic sugar  producers.  ThoughMthe  $69,000,000  arising  from 
the  difference  between  domestic  and  probable  free  market 
prices  on  the  quantity  of  sugar  consumed  from  domestic 
areas  goes  to  the  domestic  producer,  the  $56,000,000  that 
goes  to  support  other  national  policies  cannot  be  charged  as 
a  benefit  to  the  producer.  In  fact,  this  $56,000,000  is  a  bur- 
den on  the  sugar  consumer  in  the  same  sense  that  a  tax  on 
cigarets  is  a  burden  on  the  cigaret  consumer,  but  is  no  more 
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a  benefit  to  the  sugar  producer  than  the  tax  on  cigarets  is 
a  benefit  to  the  tobacco  producer.  The  truth  is  that,  if  the 
sole  purpose  was  to  protect  the  domestic  sugar  producer, 
this  $56,000,000,  or  possibly  more,  could  be  saved  for  the  con- 
sumer, and  the  producer  still  receive  the  same  protection 
he  now  receives. 

4.  Consumer  does  not  lose  but  gains  from  $69,000,000  domes- 

tic producers  receive  in  protection. 

Now,  using  the  formula  of  $125,000,000  difference  between 
the  value  of  our  domestic  sugar  supply  at  2.5  cents  and  the 
domestic  price,  and  with  $56,000,000  of  this  amount  going  to 
further  other  national  policies,  we  must  conclude  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  protection  to  domestic  producers  is  only 
$69,000,000.  Furthermore,  however,  the  consumer  receives 
other  benefits  which  offset  a  large  part,  if  not  all,  of  this 
$69,000,000  burden.  In  most  cases  the  consumer  gets  his 
purchasing  power  by  engaging  in  some  productive  activity. 
To  the  extent  that  the  outlet  for  the  goods  he  produces  is 
increased,  the  consumer  receives  offsetting  benefits  from  the 
$69,000,000  burden. 

The  record  of  domestic  sugar  producers  as  a  market  for 
goods  produced  by  other  sections  of  the  nation  shows  that 
for  each  100  pounds  of  sugar  they  sell,  with  prices  as  they 
were  in  1938,  they  buy  in  return  about  $3.20  in  domestic 
goods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  market  records  of  foreign 
areas  supplying  this  market  large  quantities  of  sugar  indi- 
cates that,  with  a  price  of  $2.50  per  hundred  pounds  of  sugar, 
they  would  buy  in  return  only  $1.83  of  goods.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  domestic  sugar  consumer  gets  his  purchasing 
power  from  some  productive  activity,  the  consumer,  there- 
fore, obtains  a  market  for  approximately  $100,000,000  more 
goods  by  reason  of  his  $69,000,000  burden  than  he  would 
enjoy  if  our  entire  domestic  sugar  requirements  were  bought 
from  foreign  producers.  The  consumer,  therefore,  gains  in- 
stead of  loses  from  the  protection  accorded  domestic  sugar 
producers.  I  wish  to  say  to  Mr.  Rayburn  this  is  a  categori- 
cal answer  to  your  question. 

5.  $69,000,000  protection  received  by  domestic  producers  in- 
creases farm  income  more  than  $200,000,000. 

The  $69,000,000  protection  accorded  to  the  domestic  sugar 
producer  enables  him  to  produce  a  much  larger  volume  of 
sugar  crops  than  he  would  be  able  to  produce  without  such 
protection.  It  is  variously  estimated  that  domestic-sugar 
producers  would  produce  only  about  1,000,000  tons  of  sugar 
if  the  price  were  2.5  cents  per  pound.  The  domestic  farmer 
receives  a  net  gain  of  $204,000,000  in  income  resulting  from 
the  $69,000,000  burden  to  the  domestic  sugar  consumer. 

This  $204,000,000  figure  is  obtained  from  the  quantity  of 
sugar  consumed  from  domestic  areas  in  1938  with  the  prices, 
including  the  tax  that  prevailed  and  from  the  quantity  of 
sugar  domestic  areas  probably  would  produce  with  a  price 
at  2.5  cents  per  pound.    It  is  derived  as  follows: 

3,691,865  tons,  at  $68.72  per  ton $254,000,000 

1,000,000  tons,   at  $50  per  ton 50,000,000 

Difference $204,000,000 

6.  Protection  enables  domestic  producers  to  pay  American 

wages  and  taxes  and  to  maintain  their  soil  fertility. 

The  protection  received  by  domestic  sugar  producers  ena- 
bles them  to  pay  higher  wages  and  taxes  than  do  the  for- 
eign producers  that  sell  in  the  free  market.  The  most  recent 
data  in  this  connection  are  those  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  for  the  years  1929-30  to  1931-32, 
inclusive.  These  data  show  that  the  wages  paid  in  growing 
and  harvesting  cane  averaged  $2.14  per  ton  of  cane  in  Louis- 
iana, Puerto  Rico,  and  Hawaii,  but  only  89  cents  in  Cuba. 
The  amount  paid  in  taxes  averaged  27  cents  per  ton  in  the 
three  domestic  areas  but  only  2  cents  per  ton  in  Cuba. 
Under  the  system  of  production  followed  for  the  most  part 
in  Cuba,  the  soil  is  used  for  cane  until  it  is  exhausted,  and 
then  it  is  abandoned.  In  domestic  areas  good  farming  prac- 
tices, the  use  of  fertilizer  and  the  like  are  followed  to  con- 
serve and  maintain  the  soil.  The  Tariff  Commission  found 
that  the  three  domestic  areas  used  64  cents  worth  of  fertili- 
zer per  ton  of  cane  but  that  Cuba  used  none.  These  three 
items  of  cost  alone  more  than  take  up  the  real  protection 
enjoyed  by  domestic  producers. 

By  way  of  summary,  we  conclude  the  burden  on  the  con- 
sumer of  sugar  for  the  benefit  of  the  domestic  grower  of 
sugar  crops  is  only  about  $69,000,000  and  not  $306,000,000  or 
the  $350,000,000  frequently  stated.  The  grower,  while  receiv- 
ing only  $69,000,000  in  actual  protection— that  is,  protection 
over  and  above  the  price  at  which  our  domestic  supply  might 
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be  obtained  in  the  free  market — is  given  an  increase  of  about 
$204,000,000  in  income.  This  increase  in  income  goes  not  to 
a  few  persons  but  to  thousands  of  farmers,  factory  and  other 
laborers  to  support  the  government,  to  cover  expenses  in- 
curred in  conserving  and  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  order  that  our  posterity  may  make  a  living  thereon, 
and  to  pay  for  other  items  needed  by  sugar  producers  and 
laborers,  the  price  of  which  is  increased  by  other  protective 
measures. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  therefore,  how  it  can  be  contrary  to 
any  sound  national  policy  or  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
national  welfare  to  exchange  $69,000,000  for  $204,000,000.  It 
is  even  more  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  not  be  done 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  con- 
sumer is  increased  by  reason  of  larger  domestic  purchases 
of  goods  made  in  this  country  by  an  amount  greater  than 
the  burden   which  is  placed   upon  such  consumer. 


Fats  and  Waxes  of  Louisiana  Sugar 
Cane  Varieties 

By  C.  A.  Fort,  Carbohydrate  Research  Division,  Bzi- 
reau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Following  the    1937   season   a   report   was   made  of 
some  determinations   of  the  total  fats   and  waxes   of 
certain  sugarcane  varieties.    (Sugar  Bulletin,  Nov.   15, 
1938).  The  results  of  additional  studies  made  on  sam- 
ples  prepared  during  the    1938   season   are   now  pre- 
sented. 

Contrary  to  the  plans  in  the  1937  work,  in  which 
only  the  total  fats  and  waxes  in  disintegrated  whole 
cane  were  determined,  in  the  present  studies  the  sur- 
face wax  and  the  internal  fats  were  estimated  sepa- 
rately. The  external  wax  was  removed  mechanically 
with  copper  mesh  scrubbers.  The  crude  preparation 
was  extracted  with  carbon  tetrachloride  to  recover  the 
wax  which  amounted  to  20  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
scrapings.  The  internal  fats  and  residual  waxes  were 
obtained  by  extraction  of  the  cleaned  cane  (after  be- 
ing disintegrated  and  dried)  with  the  same  solvent. 
Each  sample  examined  consisted  of  15  to  20  stalks 
of  a  particular  variety,  test  field  and  fertilizer  treat- 
ment, and  was  obtained  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Divisions  of  Sugar  Plant  Investigation  and  of 
Soil  Fertility  Investigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  Six  commercial  varieties  at  each  of  two 
eastern  and  two  western  varietal  test  fields  in  the 
Louisiana  cane  belt  were  compared  and,  in  the  case 
of  fertilizers,  a  comparison  was  made  of  unfertilized 
cane  with  cane  fertilized  with  sodium  nitrate  and  am- 
monium sulphate  at  each  of  four  locations.  The  aver- 
age results  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table  and 
figure. 
TABLE  I.     Fats  and   Waxes  of  Louisiana  Sugarcane. 


Surface  Waxes 

*Fats 

in 
Cane 

Total 

Fats  & 

Waxes 

on 

Cane 

Cane  Variety 

(4  Samples 

each) 

On 
Cane 

Per 

ton 
Cane 

Melt- 
ing 

point 
°C. 

Color 

Waxes, 
%  of 
Total 
Fats  & 
Waxes 

% 

lbs. 

% 

% 

Co.  290 

CP.  28-19 

CP.  28-11 

Co.  281 

CP.  29-320 

CP.  29-116 

"(•Eastern  fields. 
Western  fields. . 

{Control    - 

Sodium  nitrate. 
Ammonium  sul- 
phate..  .    _ 

0.075 
.061 
.048 
.032 
.026 
.009 

.071 
.080 

.081 
.074 

.077 

1.5 
1.2 
10 
0.6 

05 

0.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.55 

74 
80 

78 
75 
76 
78 

78 
76 

77 
76 

78 

Med.  brown 
Light  yellow 
Light  brown 
Med.  brown 
Dark  brown 
Dark  brown 

Light  brown 
Dark  brown 

Light  brown 
Light  brown 

Light  brown 

0.125 
.105 
.140 
.110 
.145 
.100 

.128 
.110 

.100 
.070 

.100 

0  200 
.166 
.188 
.142 
.171 
.100 

m 

.199 
.190 

.181 
.144 

.177 

37.5 
36.7 
25.5 
22  5 
15.'2 
8.2 

35.7 
42.1 

44.7 
51.4 

43.5 

*Fats,  mostly  internal,  include  waxes  not  removed  by  scrubbing.     The  melting 

point  of  these  products  was  approximately  30 °C  and  color  was  very  dark. 
tComparison  of  fields  based  on  Co.  290  only. 
{Comparisons  of  fertilizer  treatment  included  Co.  290  and  CP.  2S-19. 
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The  trends  of  the  averages  agree  with  those  shown 
by  the  individual  tests  at  each  field.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  surface  wax  occurs  on  the 
varieties  Co.  290  and  CP.  28-19  and  the  least  on  CP. 
29-116.  The  wax  of  CP.  28-19  is  superior  in  color  and 
melting  point.  The  internal  fats  are  seen  to  exceed 
the  external  waxes  in  amount  in  all  cases  and  do  not 
show  the  degree  of  variation  exhibited  by  the  waxes, 
except  that  sodium  nitrate  as  fertilizer  appears  to 
cause  a  greater  decrease  in  fats  than  in  waxes.  The 
internal  fats  (including  probably  small  proportions  of 
residual  waxes  not  removed  by  the  scrubbing)  were 
dark  in  color  and  easily  decomposed  by  temperatures 
above  100°C,  and  were  fluid  at  30°C.  The  waxes  are 
little  affected  by  relatively  high  temperatures,  are 
lighter  colored  and  melt  above  70° C.  Some  samples 
melted  above  80°C. 

The  effect  of  climate  (during  this  particular  season) 
as  exemplified  by  the  averages  for  Co.  290  at  the  two 
eastern,  as  compared  with  the  two  western  test  fields, 
is  not  large  but  was  consistent  for  the  other  varieties 
also.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  amounts  of  waxes  and 
of  fats  showed  a  reverse  relation  and  it  is  possible 
that,  due  to  the  generally  drier  climate  of  the  western 
section,  a  portion  of  the  fats  are  brought  physiologi- 
cally to  the   surface. 

Comparing  the  results  for  total  fats  and  waxes  re- 
ported previously  (Sugar  Bulletin,  Nov.  15,  1938) 
with  the  present  data,  it  is  seen  that  the  order  of  the 
three  varieties, <  Co.  290,  Co.  281  and  CP.  28-19  is  con- 
firmed in  this  respect,  but  the  quantities  are  consider- 
ably lower.  This  would  indicate  a  seasonal  difference, 
but  whether  in  surface  wax  or  in  fats  is  not  apparent. 


Distribution  between  Fats  and  Y'txes  of  Louisiana  Sugarcane 


0  ft  «•. 
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It  is  of  especial  interest  that  the  essentially  worth- 
less, low  melting  point  internal  fats  greatly  exceed  the 
external  high  melting  point  waxes  in  amount.  The 
waxes,  if  they  could  be  economically  recovered,  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  commercial  value.  It  seems  proba- 
ble, however,  that  when  recovered  from  the  filter  press 
muds,  as  has  been  done  commercially,  the  proportion 
of  fats  is  likely  to  exceed  that  of  the  waxes,  even  as 
it  docs  in  the  cane.    This  means  a  low  grade  product 


which  must  be  extensively  refined  to  isolate  the  hard 
wax  fraction.  If  the  external  wax  can  be  removed  di- 
rectly from  the  cane,  then  a  product  is  obtained  which 
would  require  practically  no  further  treatment.  Ex- 
cluding CP.  29-116,  which  is  useless  from  the  view- 
point of  wax  production,  the  other  five  varieties  have 
an  average  wax  content  which  would  total  three  to 
four  million  pounds  of  wax  available  in  Louisiana 
per  season  (about  one  pound  per  ton  of  cane).  The 
problem  of  economical  recovery  of  this  product  awaits 
solution. 


Contribution  No.  152  from  the  Carbohydrate  Research 
Division,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Technologists  Association 

Summary  of  Papers  Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Section  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane 
Technologists'  Association  at  Houma  on 
April  27,  1939. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Agricultural   Section 
of  the  Louisiana    Sugar   Cane   Technologists   Associa- 
tion held  at  Houma  a  program  of  papers  covering  all 
phases  of  the  sugarcane  industry  of  the  state  was  pre- 
sented by  the  six  subsections,  entomology,  pathology, 
statistics,  field  practices,  farm   machinery,  and  varie- 
ties.  Three  of  the  papers,  one  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart 
on  the  development  of  agricultural  practices  in  Louis- 
iana, one  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Maier  on  sugar  cane  imple- 
ments, and  one  by  Mr.  Roland  Toups  on  comparative 
mule  and  tractor  costs  in  cultivation  operations,  have 
already   appeared   in   "The  Sugar  Bulletin.    The   fol- 
fowing  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  points  brought 
out  in  the  other  papers. 

Entomology  Section 

In  presenting  the  subject  of  the  control  of  hiber- 
nating and  first  generation  borers,  Mr.  J.  W.  Ingram, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  stated  that  in  Louis- 
iana in  1938  this  insect  infested  an  average  of  70 
per  cent  of  the  stalks  and  16  per  cent  of  the  joints, 
causing  a  loss  estimated  at  from  $10.00  to  $12.00  per 
acre.  Of  primary  importance  is  where  the  borers  pass 
the  winter,  and  how  the  overwintering  and  first  gen- 
eration borers  can  be  controlled. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Bynum,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, reviewed  the  studies  he  has  conducted  on 
where  the  borers  overwinter  and  how  they  may  be 
controlled  during  the  overwintering  period.  Working 
with  C.  P.  28/19  and  Co.  290,  he  found  an  average 
of  12  borers  per  acre  in  seed  cane  planted  in  August, 
and  48  borers  per  acre  in  cane  planted  in  October.  In 
stubbles,  over  a  period  of  5  years,  he  found  an  aver- 
age of  28.6  borers  per  acre.  He  suggested  that  this 
number  could  be  reduced  by  cutting  the  cane  lower 
in  harvesting,  since  the  borer  does  not  tend  to  go 
below  the  ground  level  during  the  winter. 

In  the  young  plants  from  fall  planted  cane  no  bor- 
ers were  found  overwintering,  but  in  shoots  from  sum- 
mer-planted cane,  75  borers  per  acre  were  found.  Cut- 
ting out  the  dead  hearts  in  such  cane  will  greatly  re- 
duce the   borer  population. 

Where  cane  trash  was  burned  following  cutting,  217 
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borers  per  acre  were  found  30  days  after  burning, 
and  where  it  was  plowed  under,  870  per  acre.  Mr. 
Bynum  said  that  the  overwintering  borer  population 
could  be  materially  reduced  by  thoroughly  clearing 
the  field  of  all  cane  stalks  behind  the  wagons  during 
the  harvest  and  he  felt  that  the  wages  of  a  man  to  do 
this  would  be  well  justified. 

Mr.  Ingram  stated  that  after  the  borers  have 
overwintered  there  are  two  possible  methods  for  con- 
trolling first  generation  borers;  insecticides  and  cut- 
ting out  of  dead  hearts.  Dusting  with  cryolite  has 
given  a  90  to  95  per  cent  control  in  joint  Federal- 
State  experiments  during  the  past  two  years.  Both 
large  and  small  scale  experiments  are  being  conducted 
this  year  to  further  test  this  method  of  control. 

In  discussing  beetles,  Mr.  Ingram  said  the  only  rec- 
ommendation that  can  be  applied  at  the  time  of  in- 
jury is  to  dig  out  the  beetles  by  hand,  or  trap  them 
with  lights.  One  of  the  best  means  of  control  is  to 
grow  varieties  of  cane  that  will  give  the  largest  num- 
ber of  plants  per  acre.  For  this  reason,  Co.  290, 
C.  P.  28/11  and  C.  P.  29/116  are  recommended  for 
growing  in  beetle  areas.  Cultivation  of  headlands  and 
roadways  destroys  sod  in  which  beetles  breed  and  is, 
therefore,  of  value. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Holloway,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  described  the  work  being  done  with  the 
Amazon  fly,  a  parasite  of  the  cane  borer,  native  to 
the  Amazon  River  country.  It  was  introduced  into 
Louisiana  in  1938  and  released  at  various  places.  As 
late  as  January  6.  1939,  it  was  recovered  at  South- 
down, and  at  Grand  Isle  as  late  as  March  14.  It 
seems  probable  that  this  insect  can  survive  our  win- 
ters if  given  protection,  such  as  a  small  area  of  cane 
surrounded  by  a  windbreak  or  woods.  The  area 
around  Grand  Lake  might  be  especially  favorable. 

If  it  cannot  pass  the  winter  successfully,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  it  could  be  reared  in  greenhouses  for  release 
the  following  season.  With  a  temperature  of  70°  F. 
and  plenty  of  borers  a  trained  man  could  possibly 
carry  large  supplies  of  the  parasite  through  the  winter. 

Pathology  Section 

Mr.  M.  L.  Shaffer,  of  the  South  Coast  Corpora- 
tion, presented  a  paper  on  the  cost  of  roguing  seed 
plots  for  mosaic  control.  During  1938,  300  acres  of 
seed  plots  were  rogued  in  9  parishes,  141  acres  of 
which  were  Co.  281;  133,  Co.  290;  17,  C.  P.  28/19; 
15,  C.  P.  29/320;  and  3%,  C.  P.  29/116.    An  average 

(Continued    on    page    0) 


CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League   Takes 
pleasure    in  offering   a   comfortable 

PRIVATE   CONFERENCE  ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your   convenience. 


IRON  &  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  INC. 

Specialists    in    Design    and    Erection 

of 

FIRE-RESISTING 
ALL  STEEL  BUILDINGS 

for 

WAREHOUSES, 
BOILER  ROOMS, 
SHOPS, 
GARAGES,  Etc. 


Our    Standard    Designs    can    be 
Adapted    to    Air-conditioning 
or  Humidity  Control. 


3501   South  Carrollton  Avenue 

NEW  ORLEANS       -       -       LOUISIANA 

Telephone  GAlvez  5737 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  LUBRICANTS 

To  obtain  best  results  from  your  tractors  use  INTERNATIONAL  TRACTOR  LUBE,  which 
because  of  its  higher  film  strength  gives  you  a  day's  extra  work  before  changing  your  tractor 
oil.     It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  oil. 

Our  HIMEPO  PRESSURE  GREASE  is  recommended  for  Disc  and  Chopper  Bearings,  as  it 
forms  a  perfect  dust  seal  and  will  not  run  out,  even  under  extreme  heat  conditions. 

We  Specialize  in  the  Manufacture  of  Mill  and  Field  Lubricants 

TRACTOR  AND  MOTOR  OILS  -  GRAPHITED  GREASES 
CENTRIFUGAL  AND  CYLINDER  OILS 

Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana  by  Louisianians 
Bennett  A.  Molter,  Manager,  Industrial  Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans, Louisiana 
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DIBERT,  BANCROFT  &  ROSS 
CO.,  LTD. 


Established  1895 


Specialists 

SUGAR  MILL  MACHINERY 

ENGINEERS  —  DESIGNERS 


ELECTRIC  STEEL,  CAST  IRON, 
CAST  BRASS  AND  BRONZE  CASTINGS 


COMPLETE  MACHINE  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 

— T — 

METALLURGICAL  CONTROL 

— T — 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


PAUL,  RICE  &  LEVY 


INCORPORATED 


Wholesale 

INDUSTRIAL,  MILL  &  MARINE 

SUPPLIES 

Day,  Ra-  6123  Night,  Fr.  2019 

501-505  Poydras  St. 

New  Orleans,      -      -      La. 

BETHLEHEM  WIRE  ROPE 

O I C  VALVES 

GUILD  &  GARRISON  PUMPS 

INTERNATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 

PAINTS 

CHESTERTON  PACKING 

K-TING  MANILA  ROPE 

CONSOL  OILS 
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of  8.2%  mosaic  was  rogued  from  281,  3.6%  from  Co. 
290,  and  a  trace  from  other  varieties. 

The  labor  cost  varied  from  21c  to  $1.40  per  acre. 
The  cost  per  acre  per  roguing  ranged  from  4c  to  20c, 
depending  on  the  variety,  rate  of  secondary  spread, 
and  loss  of  time  due  to  rain  or  other  local  conditions. 
One  man  and  a  helper  rogued  an  average  of  14  acres 
per  day. 

The  results  show  that  roguing  can  be  done  as  suc- 
cessfully in  one  parish  as  another,  with  perhaps  some 
additional  cost,  provided  certain  precautions  are  taken 
with  respect  to  the  source  of  seed,  the  location  of  the 
seed  plot,  and  the  roguing  is  systematically  done. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Summers  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  then  gave  a 
paper  on  the  "Relation  of  Mosaic  Strains  to  Yields  of 
Commercial  Varieties  of  Sugarcane  in  Louisiana." 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper: 

Only  3  of  the  10  strains  or  substrains  of  the  sugar- 
cane mosaic  virus  now  recognized  appear  to  have 
played  important  roles  in  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
try. Each  of  these  appears  to  have  been  identified 
with  1  of  3  definite  periods  of  varietal  succession  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years;  strain  F  with  the  Noble  canes 
(up  to  1926),  strain  D  with  the  P.O.J,  period  (1927 
to  1931),  and  strain  B  with  the  period  featuring  the 
Co.  and   C.P.   varieties    (1932  to  date). 

Mosaic  epidemics  involving  the  spread  of  new  strains 
have  apparently  always  moved  from  east  to  west,  and 
the  Atchafalaya  River,  with  adjacent  swampy  areas 
some  10  to  30  miles  wide,  has  been  a  natural  barrier 
to  the  advance  of  each  new  strain.  The  succession 
and  distribution  of  the  three  dominant  strains  were 
determined  from  a  mosaic  strain  survey  that  covered 
most  of  the  cane  growing  area.  This  survey  indicated 
that  the  strains  of  the  mosaic  virus  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time  or  that  they  have  long  been  pres- 
ent but  until  recently  have  not  spread  sufficiently  for 
ready  detection.  The  threat  of  the  existence  of  the 
numerous  strains  to  new  varieties  is  very  evident  as 
demonstrated   by   previous    experience. 

Wide  differences  in  the  susceptibility  of  different 
commercial  varieties  to  the  different  strains  of  mosaic, 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  effect  on  yield  have  been 
demonstrated.  For  example,  1  strain  (Dc)  that  has 
been  collected  on  Co.  281  has  reduced  the  yield  of 
this  variety  38%  in  a  single  experiment.  This  strain, 
fortunately,  is  probably  not  very  widespread  but, 
nevertheless,  is  a  warning  of  what  destruction  might 
result  from  the  appearance  of  a  new  strain  of  mosaic 
that  would  spread  rapidly  in  a  variety  that  was  re- 
sistant to  all  the  common  strains. 

Statistical   Section 

Dr.  T.  J.  Arceneau.x,,  of  Louisiana  State  University, 
presented  an  interesting  paper  on  the  use  of  statistics 
as  a  tool  in  sugarcane  research,  and  explained  how  it 
is  possible  to  determine  the  reliability  of  the  results 
of  experiments.  He  stated  that  while  the  average 
sugarcane  research  worker  is  not  a  mathematician,  he 
should  not  be  discouraged  from  using  statistical  meth- 
ods as  a  tool  in  his  work.  It  is  only  by  such  methods 
that  the  influence  of  soil  variability  and  other  variable 
factors  on  experimental   results  can  be  determined. 

Field  Practices  Section 

Mr.  R.  L.  Holmes  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  outlined  the  experi- 
mental work  on  fertilizers  being  done  by  the  Division 
of  Soil  Fertility  Investigations  in  cooperation  with  the 
plantations.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  paper: 
Experiments  on  fertilizers  for  sugarcane  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Division  of  Soil  Fertility  Investigations 
in  cooperation  with  the  plantations,  small  plots  with 
from  4  to  10  replications  being  used  in  each  experi- 
ment. Because  of  the  probability  that  different  soil 
types  require  different  fertilizer  practices,  experimental 
fields  are  located  so  as  to  include  the  principal  soil 
types  of  the  cane  area.  In  most  of  these  experiments 
nitrogen  has  been  found  to  be  a  limiting  factor,  but 
in  many  cases  nitrogen  combined  with  phosphate,  or 
potash,  or  both,  gives  a  better  yield  than  nitrogen 
alone.  On  Yazoo  and  Franklin  soils  the  greatest  re- 
sponse has  been  to  nitrogen,  but  in  many  cases,  es- 
pecially on  plant  cane,  greater  yields  have  resulted 
from  smaller  amounts  of  nitrogen  combined  with 
minerals.  On  Sharkey  soils  little  response  to  anything 
other  than  nitrogen  has  been  found.  On  Iberia  soils 
greatest  responses  have  been  to  nitrogen  combined 
with  small  amounts  of  potash.  On  Lintonia  soils 
phosphates  and  potash  combined  with  nitrogen  have 
given  higher  yields.  Experiments  to  date  have  shown 
no  significant  difference  between  the  common  nitrogen 
fertilizers  when  equivalent  amounts  of  nitrogen  are 
applied.  Results  seem  to  show  that  as  good  yields  as 
any  are  produced  by  a  single  application  of  fertilizer 
as  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  cane  has  put  out  new 
roots  and  can  use  it. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Simon,  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, discussed  briefly  the  fertilizer  work  being  done 
by  the  state  experiment  station  at  Baton  Rouge.  He 
emphasized  the  importance  of  drainage,  good  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  returning  organic  matter 
to  the  soil,  in  obtaining  maximum  yields.  Where  a 
rotation  is  followed  and  beans  or  peas  are  turned 
under  preceding  the  plant  cane  crop,  he  has  not  found 
that  plant  cane  responds  to  nitrogen  fertilization. 

Variety  Section 

Mr.  C.  B.  Gouaux,  of  the  Louisiana  Experiment 
Station,  in  summarizing  the  results  of  his  variety  test 
field  work,  stated  that  in  his  opinion  C.P.  29/320  is 
the  best  general  purpose  cane,  since  it  fulfills  more  re- 
quirements of  the  varietal  program  than  any  other. 
In  nearly  all  sections,  except  the  Red  River,  it  is  out- 
standing. C.P.  28/19  ranks  next  to  C.P.  29/320,  ex- 
cept in  the  western  section,  where  it  has  not  given 
good  results.  Co.  290  is  particularly  valuable  in  the 
Teche  section,   where   it  now  occupies  a   considerable 


portion  of  the  acreage.  C.P.  29/116  is  grown  much 
less  extensively  than  Co.  290,  principally  because  of 
its  generally  later  maturity.  C.P.  28/11  is  a  valuable 
cane  because  of  its  fine  stubbling  qualities. 

In  discussing  the  three  promising  varieties,  C.P. 
29/103,  29/120  and  29/137,  Mr.  Gouaux  said  the 
29/120  had  made  the  best  showing.  In  some  sections 
it  might  be  grown  as  a  windrowing  cane. 

Mr.  Sam  Marcello,  of  Valentine  Sugars,  discussed 
the  maturity  of  the  commercial  varieties  in  the  ex- 
treme lower  Lafourche  section,  an  area  long  noted  for 
the  late  maturity  of  sugarcane.  Since  1934,  C.P. 
28/19  plant  cane  and  stubbles  have  shown  a  normal 
sucrose  by  October  20.  C.P.  29/320  has  been  con- 
siderably lower  on  that  date.  C.P.  28/11  matures 
about  November  5,  Co.  281,  November  15,  and  Co. 
290,  the  latter  part  of  November. 

C.  P.  29/320  is  not  grown  on  a  large  scale  because 
of  its  late  maturity  compared  with  C.  P.  28/19,  and 
its  susceptibility  to  borer  infestation  and  wind  dam- 
age. During  the  past  three  seasons  borer  infestation 
has  ranged  from  10  to  30%,  and  45%  broken  stalks 
following  a  wind  have  been  recorded. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Hebert  discussed  the  results  obtained 
with  the  standard  varieties  at  Youngsville,  where  the 
soils  are  principally  Oliver  silt  loam  and  Lintonia  silt 
loam.  Although  these  soils  do  not  produce  the  ton- 
nage of  some  of  the  richer  soils,  he  said  that  yields 
were  gradually  being  increased  by  deep  seed  bed 
preparation,  turning  under  legumes,  the  use  of  lime, 
cyanamid,  basig  slag  and  bagasse   ashes. 

Co.  290  has  proved  a  very  fine  cane  for  that  sec- 
tion because  of  its  fine  yields  and  desirable  harvesting 
and  milling  qualities.  Mr,  Hebert  felt  that  by  keeping 
it  mosaic  free  by  roguing  it  would  be  a  leading  variety 
for  many  years. 

C.P.  807,  28/11  and  28/19  are  not  popular  because 
of  high  harvesting  costs.  Both  C.P.  29/116  and  C.  P. 
29/320  are  grown,  the  former  for  its  high  yield  and 
good  sirup-making  qualities,  and  the  latter  for  its 
early  maturity.  C.P.  29/116  is  popular  with  share 
tenants  because  it  yields  well  and  is  easily  handled. 
They  object  to  C.  P.  29/320  because  of  the  small  bar- 
rel and  the  loss  from  breakage  by  winds.  According 
to  Mr.  Hebert,  Co.  281  has  never  given  good  results 
in  his  section. 

Farm  Machinery 

The  papers  by  Mr.  Maier  on  sugarcane  implements 
and  Mr.  Toups  on  comparative  mule  and  tractor  costs 
have  already  been  published  in  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
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77ie  Grinding  of  Unsanctioned  Cane 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  a  processor  can  grind  sugar- 
cane into  sugar  if  the  grower  of  the  sugarcane  exceeds  his  proportionate  share, 
or  has  no  proportionate  share. 

As  we  read  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  we  find  nothing  in  the  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  production  of  sugar.  There  is  likewise  nothing  in  the  law  which  pro- 
hibits the  production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar.  Although  the  grower  who  desires 
to  receive  benefit  payments  must  comply  with  acreage  restrictions  before  he  can 
receive  such  benefit  payments,  a  processor  can  produce  as  much  sugar  as  he 
may  have  a  mind  to.  There  is  no  restriction  in  the  law  which  requires  him 
to  process  exclusively  sugarcane  which  is  produced  on  acreage  within  the  pro- 
portionate share  allotted.  The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  authorizes  the  allotment 
among  the  various  processors  of  the  quota  of  sugar  which  may  be  marketed 
each  year  by  Louisiana  and  this  sugar  may  be  produced  from  sugarcane  upon 
which  benefit  payments  are  being  made  or  on  which  no  benefit  payments  are 
being  made.  This  is  true  whether  the  grower  of  the  sugarcane  applies  for  a 
benefit  payment  or  not. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  would  forfeit  the  benefit  payments  due 
to  a  processor  on  the  sugarcane  which  he  himself  produces  because  he  may  have 
ground  sugarcane  delivered  by  a  grower  who  decided  to  grow  sugar  cane  with- 
out receiving  benefit  payments,  or  who  failed  to  comply  with  the  restriction  of 
the  proportionate  shares.  However,  the  sugar  produced  by  the  processor  from 
the  sugarcane  of  the  non-benefit-payment  grower  would  nevertheless  be  charged 
against  the  marketing  allotment  of  the  processor,  when  the  sugar  is  sold,  and 
would  not  be  sugar  that  could  be  marketed  in  addition  to  the  marketing  allot- 
ment. 

The  processor  has  no  obligation  whatever  to  police  the  compliance  or  non- 
compliance of  growers  with  respect  to  proportionate  shares  and,  we  repeat,  the 
Sugar  Act  does  not  authorize  any  limitation  in  the  amount  of  the  processing 
of  sugarcane  into  sugar.  The  authority  to  control  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  marketed. 
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Ruling  on  Hostlers  and  StabSers 

The    following    communication    addressed    to    Hon. 

Numa    F.   Montet   of  Thibodaux   is    self-explanatory: 

United  States  Department   of  Agriculture 

Sugar  Division 

Washington,  D.   C. 

July  21,  1939 
Mr.  Numa  F.  Montet 
Thibodaux,  Louisiana 

Dear  Mr.  Montet: 

We  stated  in  our  letter  to  you  of  May  27,  1939 
that  we  would  give  further  consideration  to  the 
status  of  "hostlers"  or  "stablers"  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  It 
has  now  been  decided  that  a  "stabler"  or  "hostler" 
being  defined  as  a  person  who  takes  care  of  the 
mules  in  the  stables  need  not  be  considered  as  com- 
ing within  the  meaning  of  Section  301(b)  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937  unless  the  mules  or  other  live- 
stock are  used  exclusively  in  the  production,  culti- 
vating or  harvesting  of  sugarcane.  This  ruling  is, 
we  believe,  in  line  with  the  suggestions  contained  in 
your  letter  of  May  8,  1939,  and  our  discussion  with 
you  in  Washington.  Mr.  F.  W.  Spencer,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Officer  in  Charge  for  Louisiana  has  been 
informed  of  this  ruling. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Otis    E.    Mulliken 

Chief,   Labor  Section 


Domestic  Sugar  Market  Comment 

(B\  Slaughter,  Home  &  Co.,  New  York,  July  19th, 
1939) 
For  many  months  past,  the  Sugar  Market  has 
been  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  imponderable 
factor  of  politics,  both  domestic  and  international, 
that  it  has  been  futile  to  essay  any  comment  or 
analysis  with  a  view  to  offering  advice  on  the  prob- 
able trend  of  prices.  We  have  refrained,  therefore, 
from  issuing  market  letters,  and  in  this  attitude  we 
note  we  have  been  joined  by  several  of  the  prom- 
inent commentators.  We  feel,  however,  that  there 
are  new  forces  developing  which  merit  careful  con- 
sideration and  study  by  those  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction, merchandising  and  consumption  of  sugar. 
As  today's  Havana  cables,  reviving  the  factor  of  a 
.15c  duty  reduction  (some  say  .12c),  may  temporarily 
obscure  these  possibilities,  we  are  prompted  to  draw 
attention  to  them. 

As  you  doubtless  are  aware,  the  administration  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  has  not  been  popular.  We 
ourselves  have  several  times  expressed  severe  criti- 
cism on  the  grounds  that  all  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
have  not  received  the  consideration  required  by  law 
and  that,  although  the  welfare  of  consumers  and 
many  of  those  engaged  in  the  domestic  producing 
industry  has  been  protected,  the  industry,  as  a  whole, 
has  not  been  commensurately  maintained;  neither 
has  due  attention  been  given  to  the  requirement  of 
the  Act  to  promote  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States.  The  criticism  and  objections  that  have  been 
generating  now  bid  fair  to  crystallize  early  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress  into  a  widespread  attack 
on  the  Sugar  Act.  The  good  features  of  the  Act  will 
undoubtedly  be  submerged  under  the  rising  tide  of 
resentment  against  its  mal-administration  and  the 
opening  of  the  flood  gates  of  sectional  self-respect. 
We  fully  expect  that  many  of  the  sugar  producing 
states  will  join  political  forces  with  the  insular  pos- 
sessions and  the  labor  unions  to  exact  an  increase 
in  their  share  of  the  nation's  sugar  consumption  re- 
quirements. As  1940  is  a  political  year,  the  Admin- 
istration will  be  sorely  taxed  to  resist  these  demands. 
Already  we  think  we  see  signs  of  an  administration 
campaign  to  combat  this  anticipated  expansion  move- 
ment by  domestic  interests. 

As  one  of  our  friends  puts  it,  "sighs  are  already 
commencing  to  come  out  of  Washington."  The  first 
is  in  the  form  of  SI . .  .  No.  1,  which  is  a  publication 
of  the  Sugar  Information  Series  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Sugar  Division.  In  this  pamph- 
let the  producer  is  clearly  shown  that  he  is  getting 
considerable  protection.  Howbeit,  the  grower's  in- 
come is  increased  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
cessor. The  consumer,  who  is  obtaining  his  sugar 
about  as  cheaply  as  ever  on  record,  is  contributing 
very  little  to  this  improvement  in  the  growers'  status. 
The  industry,  however,  is  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  being  greatly  benefited  in  re- 
lation to  world  prices,  and  once  again  we  find  the 
Department  comparing  domestic  values  with  the 
world  in-bond  price.  The  fact  that  many  other  na- 
tions also  protect  their  industry,  and  very  substan- 
tially, is  overlooked. 

The  important  feature,  however,  of  the  SI  .  .  .  No. 
1  is  contained  in  the  penultimate  paragraph,  which 
stresses  the  fact  that  Cuba  normally  takes  about  40% 
o|    all    ot    the    lT.    S.    agricultural    exports    to    Latin- 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  JULY  25,  1939 

furnished  by 

Cane  Products  Trade  Association,   Inc. 
822    Perdido    Street  New    Orleans,    La. 


Today 

STANDARD  GRANULATED  (list  price) 4.40 

NEW  YORK  No.  3  SPOT  RAW  SUGAR 2-9« 

WORLD  No.  4  SPOT  RAW  SUGAR  (In  Cuba) 1.30 

LOUISIANA  SPOT  RAW  SUGAR  (New  Orleans) nominal 

LOUISIANA  BLACKSTRAP  (f.  o.  b.  Pit.) 3  0 


1  month  ago 

4.50 

2.85 

1.50 

nominal 

Hi 


1  year  ago 

4.50 

2.82 

1.01 

nominal 

3{ 


Today 

1  month  ago. 
1  year  ago__ 


DOMESTIC  FUTURE  MARKET  (Contract  No.  3) 

Closing  Bid  Prices 
Tan.  March  May  July  Sept.  Nov.  Dec. 

1  94  1.97  1.99  2.02  1.98  2.03  n 

1  97  1.Q9  2.02  n  1.97  2.03  n  n 

192  1.96  2.00  2.03 L86 1.90  n n 


American.  _ 
Godchaux__ 

Colonial 

Henderson. 


FOREIGN  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 

This  month  Total  since  Jan.  1st 

210,489  bags  1,506,687  bags 

211,928  bags  1,047,559  bags 

38,905  bags  459,468  bags 

105,869  bags  277,933  bags 


Totals 

Dealers  (Cuban  refined). 


567,191  bags 
28,600  pockets 


3,291,647  bags 
128,200  pockets 


Same  total  1  year  ago 

1,515,440  bags 

1,256,639  bags 

520,709  bags 

394,266  bags 

3,687,054  bags 
186,600  pockets 


"n"  denotes  a  nominal  market.  ,  .,>.■.., 

The  above  information  has  been  prepared  by  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  from  daily  records  kept  by  them. 


American  countries.*  To  us,  this  stands  out  as  a 
calculated  effort  to  build  up  Cuba's  case  against 
the  onslaughts  on  the  1937  Sugar  Act,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration doubtless  realizes  are  in  the  making  for 
early  launching  in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  This, 
in  some  quarters,  is  construed  as  lending  color  to  the 
talk  that  a  compromise  with  the  embattled  domestic 
interests  may  be  reached,  whereby  Cuba's  quota,  in- 
stead of  being  28.60%  of  the  U.  S.  consumption  re- 
quirements, will  be  frozen  at  a  figure  considerably 
lower.  The  corresponding  decrease  under  the  current 
quota,  together  with  all  the  natural  expansion  of  the 
U.  S.  consumptive  demand  that  should  result  from 
per  capita  and  population  increases,  would  accrue  to 
the  domestic  and  territorial  producers.  As  compen- 
sation to  Cuba  for  this  restriction  in  her  outlet,  and 
an  incentive  for  that  republic  to  expand  its  trade 
relations  with  the  United  States,  Cuba  would  be 
granted  a  much  larger  tariff  concession  than  at  pres- 
ent mooted;  domestic  interests  being  safeguarded  by 
the  Cuban  Government's  imposing  an  export  tax 
equivalent  to  the  duty  concession  received. 

The    foregoing    is    unsubstantiated    gossip    and    de- 
cidedly   in    the    realm    of    the    imponderable    political 


factors  which  we  described  at  the  outset  as  militating 
against  market  diagnosis.  Nevertheless,  the  possibili- 
ties of  such  a  departure  must  not  be  overlooked,  par- 
ticularly by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  hedging  pro- 
duction in  the  in-bond  No.  3  Contract  on  the  New 
York  market. 


*(This  figure  appears  to  have  been  arrived  at  fcy  using  only  the 
exports.to  a  few  of  the  Latin  American  countries.  The  fact  seems 
to  be  that  if  all  the  Latin  American  countries  are  considered 
Cuba's  share  is  not  40%  but  only  a  fraction  over  15%. — Editor 
Sugar  Bulletin.) 

Cooperation  in  the  Sugar  Industry 

of  Hawaii* 


by  A.  L.  Dean,  Former  President  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii 
The  sugar  industry  in  Hawaii  offers  an  illustration 
of  cooperation  in  an  agricultural  industry.  For  over 
fifty  years  the  cane  planters  of  Hawaii  have  had  one 
organization  or  more  through  which  they  have  been 
able  to  pool  their  efforts  to  accomplish  certain  desired 

*Reprinted  from  "Sugar  Economics,  Statistics  and  Docu- 
ments" published  by  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Asso- 
ciation. 


CONSUMPTION  OF  SUGAR  IN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  consumption  of  sugar  in  1937,  reported  by  manufacturers  representing  approximately  96  percent  of  selected  industries  named  below,  amounted  to  3,923,982,252 
pounds,  according  to  figures  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  recent  Biennial  Census  of  Manufacturers,  released  May  19  by  Director  William  L.  Austin,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce. 

Of  the  amount  stated,  767,852,501  pounds  were  reported  as  beet  sugar,  2,904,278,939  pounds  as  cane  sugar,  and  251,850,809  pounds  as  corn  sugar.  The  largest 
amounts  consumed  were  reported  by  establishments  classified  in  the  Bread  and  Other  Bakery  Products,  the  Confectionery,  and  the  Canned  and  Dried  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  industries.     Similar  data  for  years  prior  to  1937  are  not  available. 


To 

tal 

Beet 

sugar 

Cane 

sugar 

Corn 

sugar 

Pounds 

Cost 

Pounds 

Cost 

Pounds 

Cost 

Pounds 

Cost 

Total  reported      ._ _        .    . 

3,923,982,252 

$  186.650,172 

767,852,504 

$     37,404,396 

2,904,278,939 

$  139,211,315 

251,850,809 

$     10,034,461 

Beverages: 

Alcoholic    (Distilled    Liquors;    Malt    Liquors; 
Rectified    and     Blended     Liquors;     Vinous 

107,580,889 
291,924,527 
1,130.639,487 
612,667,098 
59,520,509 
243,321,893 
761,049,404 

138,514,917 
335,649,928 
196,887,896 

39,943,671 
6,282,033 

4,385,010 
14,321,279 
55,031,680 
28,674,735 

2,772,009 
11,210,383 
35,924,626 

6,776,256 

16,484,208 

9,170,474 

1,632,038 
267,474 

1,836,430 

10,780,948 

278,819,580 

162,186,900 

19,709,737 

48,009,804 

182,126,414 

38,939,628 
11,946,719 
11,089,421 

2,041,400 
365,523 

93,538 

499,571 

13,874,603 

7,763,066 

943,122 

2,261,735 

8,819,482 

1,912,666 
588,851 
535,877 

93,673 

18,212 

23,644,004 
278,856,575 
749,449,194 
440,396,658 

38,220,685 
194,451,644 
559,191,264 

96,512,349 
308,543,922 
175,452,403 

36,683,390 
2,876,851 

1,168,077 
13,723,367 
36,901,546 
20,498,253 
1,768,114 
8,909,068 
26,360,172 

4,733,105 

15,311,728 

8,216,791 

1,490,378 

130.716 

82,100,455 

2,287,004 

102,370,713 

10,083,540 

1,590,087 

860,445 

19.731,726 

3,062,940 
15,159,287 
10,346,072 

1,218,881 

3.039,659 

3,123,395 

98,341 

Bread  and  Other  Bakery  Products 

Canned  and  Dried  Fruits  and  Vegetables.. 

4,255,531 

413,416 

60,773 

39,580 

744,972 

Dairy  Products  (Butter;  Cheese;  Condensed  and 
Evaporated  Milk) 

Flavoring  Extracts  and  Flavoring  Sirups 

Food  Products  Not  Elsewhere  Classified     ... 
Tobacco  industries  (Cigarettes;  Cigars;  Tobacco, 

130,485 
583,629 
417,806 

47,987 

Other   industries    (Flour   and   Other   Grain-Mill 
Products;  Macaroni,  Spaghetti,  Vermicelli,  and 
Noodles;  Vinegar  and  Cider) __ 

118.546 
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ends,  until  now  it  seems  to  them  the  natural  pro- 
cedure. Unanimity  they  do  not  expect,  and  perhaps 
do  not  desire,  but  concerted  action  based  on  agree- 
ment they  have  found  possible  and  advantageous. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  workings  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  agency  system  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try of  Hawaii.  The  industry  has  developed  in  the 
absence  of  the  trader  as  one  ordinarily  understands 
the  term.  i.  e.,  one  who  buys  and  sells  for  as  much 
profit  to  himself  as  he  can  achieve.  Instead  of  that, 
the  plantations  have  done  their  buying  and  selling 
through  agents  who  handled  the  business  on  a  mod- 
erate commission.  These  agents  have  been  individ- 
uals, partnerships  and  corporations;  but,  as  time 
has  gone  on,  the  tendency  has  been  toward  concen- 
tration of  the  function  into  five  large  corporate 
agencies  located  near  one  another  in  Honolulu; 
Alexander  &  Baldwin,  Ltd.,  American  Factors,  Ltd., 
C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Castle  &  Cooke,  Ltd..  and 
Theo.  H.  Davies  &   Co. 

An  agency  does  not  merely  act  as  buying  and 
selling  agent;  the  list  of  its  functions  covers  a  con- 
siderable range.  It  is  frequently  a  large  stockholder 
in  the  plantations  which  it  represents,  and  its  inter- 
est in  them  is  that  of  a  part  owner.  The  following 
services  are  among  those  commonly  rendered,  al- 
though there  are  minor  differences  between  the  agen- 
cies. 

(1)  The  agency  is  the  general  financial  agent  of 
its  plantations,  receiving  payments  due  in 
Honolulu  and  on  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States,  where  all  have  branch  offices,  and 
paying    the     bills     owed     by     the     plantations. 


Chalmette  Petroleum 
Corporation 

Refiners,  Distributors  and  Exporters 
of 

Petroleum  and  its  Products 

Refineries  and  Export  Stations 

CHALMETTE,  LA. 
American  Bank  Bldg.        New  Orleans,  La. 


Some  plantations  carry  credit  balances  with 
their  agents  on  which  they  receive  interest, 
others  debit  balances  on  which  they  pay  in- 
terest. Thus  the  agency  acts  as  a  financial 
reservoir,  and  its  plantations  do  not  have  to 
go  to  the  banks  for  credit.  Each  plantation 
handles  its  affairs  in  its  own  local  communi- 
ty, drawing  on  the  agent  for  money  as  needed. 

(2)  The  agent  keeps  the  official  books  of  record 
of  the  plantation  corporations,  the  minutes  of 
the  meetings  of  the  stockholders  and  direc- 
tors, and  the  stock  transfer  books.  The  pres- 
ident, secretary,  and  treasurer  of  a  plantation 
company  are  frequently  executive  officers  of 
the  agency. 

(3)  The  agency  handles  the  insurance,  land  rec- 
ords, and  taxes  for  the  plantations.  Because 
of  its  evolution  out  of  the  old  feudal  system, 
through  the  monarchy  to  its  present  status, 
the  system  of  land  titles  is  involved  and  re- 
quires expert  services.  Tax  returns,  pay- 
ments, adjustments,  and  appeals  require  ex- 
perienced handling  by  experts.  Some  agencies 
maintain  a  staff  of  auditors,  and  audit  all 
plantation    accounts. 

(4)  Consulting  engineers,  chemists,  and  agricul- 
turists are  to  be  found  on  the  staffs  of  the 
agencies,  and  their  services  are  freely  avail- 
able to  the  plantations   served  by  the   agency. 

(5)  The  operation  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters 
Association  is  in  the  hands  of  its  trustees,  and 
they  are  the  managers  of  the  agencies.  It 
therefore  follows  that  concerted  and  cooper- 
ative action  can  be  had  through  the  action  of 
a  small  group  of  men  whose  influence,  and 
frequently  control,  reach  practically  every 
plantation  on  the  Islands. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  in  practice  the  agencies 
take  over  most  of  the  distracting  outside  affairs, 
leaving  to  the  plantation  management  the  duty  of 
operating  that  enterprise  in  the  most  skillful  manner 
possible.  By  his  division  of  functions  the  plantation 
manager  may  be,  and  generally  is,  a  specialist  in  the 
growing  of  cane   and  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar. 

The  agencies  represent  other  enterprises  as  well 
as  sugar  plantations.  Pineapple,  cattle-ranch,  and 
transportation  companies  are  represented  by  them, 
and  two  conduct  large  general  wholesale  merchan- 
dise businesses. 

At  the  center  of  this  group  of  agencies  are  the 
offices  of  the  H.  S.  P.  A.,  presided  over  by  the  sec- 
retary   who    is    in    effect    its    paid    executive    officer. 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland    Factory 
Raceland,    La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN  OFFICE 

11th   Floor 

Carondelet    Building 

New   Orleann,    La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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The  offices  of  all  the  trustees  are  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  building  in  which  the  H.  S.  P.  A., 
offices  are  located.  On  a  few  minutes'  notice,  these 
trustees  can  come  together  and  make  decisions  for 
the  whole  industry.  They  frequently  disagree,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  in  the  end  they  come  together 
in  common  action.  This  cooperative  functioning  has 
become  a  habit,  and  to  break  it  is  outside  their 
thinking. 

On  June  1,  1904,  thirty-two  sugar  producing  com- 
panies came  together  to  form  the  Sugar  Factors  Com- 
pany, Ltd.  Capital  was  provided  by  the  producing 
companies  as  stockholders,  and  the  Sugar  Factors 
Co.  was  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to  secure  trans- 
portation for  and  to  sell  the  suears  of  the  constitu- 
ent producers  for  the  period  October  11,  1905,  to 
September  30,  1915.  Not  more  than  ten  cents  per 
ton  could  be  charged  for  the  services  rendered.  The 
prices  received  for  any  sugars  sold  on  the  open 
market  during  the  year  were  to  be  pooled  so  that 
each  producer  would  receive  the  same  average  price 
for  such  sales. 

By  agreements  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  took  over 
control  of  the  C.  &  H.  refinery.  Thus  the  group  of 
Hawaiian  plantations  came  into  control  of  a  coopera- 
tively owned  sugar  refinery,  putting  themselves  in  a 
competitive  position  in  the  refined-sugar  market. 

Later  a  new  company  was  formed,  known  as  the 
California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation, 
capital  stock  was  subscribed  for  by  the  plantations 
which  had  been  in  the  Sugar  Factors  Co.  plus  the 
Makee  Sugar  Co.,  in  the  proportion  of  the  average 
crop  of  each  during  the  preceding  three  years,  and 
the  assets  and  debts  of  the  old  C.  &  H.  company 
were  transferred  to  the  new.  The  Sugar  Factors  Co. 
remained  a  secretarial  and  statistical  office.  The 
stock  of  all  of  the  plantations  involved  was  then 
pooled  under  trustees,  who  became  the  directing  body 
of  the  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining 
Corporation.  The  trustees  under  the  Crockett  Pool- 
ing Agreement  are  the  managers  of  the  sugar  agen- 
cies in  Honolulu,  in  whom  rest  the  authority  and 
responsibility  for  the  company. 

This  is  the  situation  today,  with  such  minor 
changes  as  experience  has  dictated.  Under  existing 
agreements,  all  of  the  sugar  produced  by  the  owner 
plantations  is  marketed  through  the  California  and 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation  which  has  its 
main  office  in  San  Francisco.  The  management  de- 
cides how  much  of  the  sugar  to  refine  and  how  much 
to  sell   as   raw   sugar  to   other   refiners.      It   arranges 


the  shipments  of  raw  sugar  to  suit  the  conditions  of 
its  program.  The  refinery  is  allowed  to  pay  modest 
dividends  to  its  plantation  stockholders  in  return  for 
the  use  of  the  capital  invested  therein.  All  other  net 
proceeds  are  pooled  and  distributed  as  payments  for 
the  raw  sugars  shipped  by  the  owning  plantations. 
Each  receives  the  same  price  for  the  year  for  the 
tonnage  shipped,  the  only  differences  being  those 
due  to  the  polarization  allowances,  i.  e.,  the  premiums 
paid  for  sugar  above  96°  polarization.  Thus  it  makes 
no  difference  where  the  sugar  goes  or  when  it  is 
shipped  from  any  plantation,  the  return  per  ton  is 
the  same.  This  is  a  complete  cooperative  marketing 
of  the  output  of  all  the  group  who  are  owners  of  C. 
&  H.  stock. 

Not  all  of  the  plantations  are  stockholders  in  the 
California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Refining  Corporation. 
There  is  a  group  under  contract  to  the  Western 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  and  one  plantation  refines 
its  own  sugar  and  markets  it  independently.  Of  the 
total  crop  of  1932,  amounting  to  1,026,615  tons,  the 
quantity  produced  by  the  plantations  owning  and 
marketing  through  the   C.  &  H.  was   873,583   tons. 


As  Others  See  Us 

A  Report  on  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry   made  to 

the    Experiment    Station    of    the    Hawaiian    Sugar 

Planters    Association    by    Mr.    W .    W .    G.    Moir, 

Chairman    of   the   Hawaiian  Delegation    to    the 

Sixth   Congress   of   the  International  Society 

of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  held  in  New 

Orleans,  Oct.  24th   to  Nov.  5th,  1938. 

(Continued  from  page  4,  Sugar  Bulletin  of  July   1st, 

1939) 

The  development  of  resistance  to  inversion  of  su- 
crose in  sugarcane  is  of  immense  economic  import- 
ance to  the  sugar  industry  wherever  sugarcane  is 
grown. 

A  paper  on  the  "Behavior  of  Sugarcane  to  Length 
of  Day"  was  mostly  in  connection  with  flowering  and 
should  be  of  some  interest  to  cane  breeders.  The 
windrowing  machine  by  Munson,  discussed  in  the 
first  part  of  this  report  and  in  one  of  the  papers, 
should  materially  aid  the  industry  in  lowering  har- 
vesting costs.  Most  all  windrowing  starts  on  Novem- 
ber 15th,  and  a  man  may  windrow  from  %-%  an 
acre  per  day  by  hand.  The  Munson  machine  will 
cover    considerably    greater    area    per    man    per    day. 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  LUBRICANTS 

To  obtain  best  results  from  your  tractors  use  INTERNATIONAL  TRACTOR  LUBE,  which 
because  of  its  higher  film  strength  gives  you  a  day's  extra  work  before  changing  your  tractor 
oil.     It  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  oil. 

Our  HIMEPO  PRESSURE  GREASE  is  recommended  for  Disc  and  Chopper  Bearings,  as  it 
forms  a  perfect  dust  seal  and  will  not  run  out,  even  under  extreme  heat  conditions. 

We  Specialize  in  the  Manufacture  of  Mill  and  Field  Lubricants 

TRACTOR  AND  MOTOR  OILS  -  GRAPHITED  OREASES 
CENTRIFUGAL  AND  CYLINDER  OILS 
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Cane  often  remains  in  this  windrow  for  50  days. 
The  other  method  of  research  towards  reducing 
costs  and  losses  in  windrowing  is  the  breeding  of 
canes  better  able  to  stand  this  severe  treatment.  Co. 
281  is  still  the  best  cane  for  this  operation  but  since 
it  is  being  so  severely  damaged  by  mosaic  greater 
efforts  are  being  made  to  find  somethine  better. 

Four  excellent  papers  on  the  soil  problems  and 
types  of  Louisiana  were  presented  and  made  use  of 
by  the  writer  in  describing  the  soils  in  the  first  part 
of  this  report.  These  showed  the  variations  in  phys- 
ical characteristics  and  chemical  analyses  between 
the  several  soil  types.  Considerable  variations  were 
noted  in  attempts  to  correlate  soil  analyses  with 
response  to  fertilizer  treatment  and  to  analyses  of 
cane  juices.  In  some  soils  correlations  were  good, 
while  others  showed  none  at  all. 

One  paper  presented  from  South  Africa  gave  criti- 
cisms of  the  Hawaiian  rapid  chemical  methods  of 
analyses.  Excellent  papers  from  Queensland  by  Kerr 
and  von  Stieelitz,  together  with  those  mentioned 
above  and  with  comments  made  by  delegates  present 
at  the  discussions,  very  clearly  illustrated  the  diver- 
sity of  problems  and  conditions  in  different  cane 
growing  countries.  The  writer  pointed  out  at  the 
meeting  that  where  methods  were  satisfactory  and 
correlations  were  secured  in  any  one  country  it  was 
asking  too  much  to  expect  these  methods  and  corre- 
lations to  be  true  in  another  country.  The  import- 
ant point  brought  out  was  that  if  any  methods  were 
helpful  to  our  better  understanding  of  proper  nutri- 
tion it  was  of  little,  if  any,  importance  if  these  same 
methods  were  unsuccessful  in  another  country.  As 
pointed  out  by  one  of  the  most  able  investigators 
present  at  the  meeting,  it  was  much  more  important 
to  put  your  facts  into  practical  application  on 
your  own  soils  than  to  rush  into  print  so  someone 
else  might  find  fault  with  your  methods.  But,  above 
all,  he  added:  "Be  sure  that  you  yourself  are  suffi- 
ciently critical  of  your  own  methods  so  that  there  is 
no  self-deception." 

A  paper  on  water  culture  work  with  phosphate 
deficiency  in  Formosa  presented  some  interesting 
facts.  References  were  made  to  other  papers  pub- 
lished by  the  same  authors — Saito  and  Kenjo — on 
nitrogen  and  potash  deficiencies,  and  these  should 
be  secured  and  studied  together  before  comments 
can  be  made.  The  writer  would  like  to  suggest  that 
these  be  reviewed  and  discussed  in  The  Hazvaiian 
Planters'  Record  or  the  Director's  Monthly  Letter 
and  compared  with  Hawaiian   results. 

In    the    experimental    technique    section    much    was 
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said  on  sampling  both  cane  and  soil  for  representa- 
tive data.  Once  again  the  methods  satisfactory  for 
one  country  may  not  be  that  for  another.  The 
portable  weighing  apparatus  used  in  experiments 
in  Louisiana  warrants  a  trial  in  Hawaii  and  espe- 
cially so  since  size  of  plot  has  nearly  always  been 
related  to  the  harvesting  equipment  and  the  ability 
to  weigh  all  the  cane  grown. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Technique  of 
Field  Experiments  together  with  the  papers  by  Bor- 
den; Kerr;  Arceneaux.  Belcher,  Gibbens  and  Stokes; 
Holmes  and  O'Neal;  and  Williams  and  Follett- 
Smith,  all  brought  out  the  differences  of  opinion  on 
experimental  layout  and  interpretation  of  results. 
Some  of  these  seemed  to  be  giving  too  much  con- 
sideration to  the  actual  data  secured  and  not  suffi- 
cient to  the  practical  considerations  of  the  things 
that  may  have  happened  to  produce  those  particular 
results.  On  the  whole,  these  papers  are  of  consid- 
erable interest  and  worth  greater  study  and  review 
by  someone  more  versed  in  their  details  than  the 
writer  of  this  report. 

The  entomological  papers  and  discussions  will  be 
more  ably  handled  by  C.  E.  Pemberton  and  those 
on  milling  by  S.  S.  Peck. 

A  most  interesting  abstract  of  the  paper  on  "The 
Cell-sap  concentration  of  sugar  cane  varieties  in  rela- 
tion to  their  resistance  to  the  attack  of  white  leaf 
louse"  by  Yamasaki  and  Arikado,  is  presented  here- 
with: 

Tests  of  the  cell-sap  concentrations  in  the  leaves 
of  twenty  varieties  of  sugar  cane,  half  of  them 
resistant  and  half  of  them  susceptible  to  the  attack 
of  the  white  leaf  louse,  disclosed  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  cell-sap  concentrations  in  the  susceptible  canes 
were  appreciably  higher  than  in  the  resistant  canes. 
Further  tests  of  infested  and  non-infested  leaves 
gave  similar  differences.  The  minimum  critical  con- 
centration at  which  cane  leaves  appeared  subject  to 
attack  was  about  4.5  (Ref.  Brix).  In  addition  to 
varietal  differences  in  cell-sap  concentration,  it  was 
observed  that  the  addition  of  water  by  rain  or  irri- 
gation reduced  the  cell-sap  concentration.  The  re- 
sults suggest  possible  control  by  choice  of  varieties 
and  irrigation  where  indicated,  cell-sap  concentrations 
being  taken  as  indices. 

In  the  milling  section,  the  following  two  papers 
seemed  of  particular  interest  to  the  writer:  "The  use 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  cane  sugar  manufacture  and 
refining"  by  George  P.  Meade,  Manager  of  Gramer- 
cy  Refinery  of  the  Colonial  Sugars  Company,  and 
"Developments  of  J.  J.  Munson  for  improving  con- 
ditions of  sugar  mill  operations"  by  E.  L.  Denis, 
Consulting  Engineer  of  Godchaux  Sugars,   Inc. 

On  the  whole,  the  meeting  and  tour  did  much  to 
stimulate  our  interest  in  many  ways  but  mostly  in 
regard  to  harvesting  equipment  and  disease  control. 
It  is  hoped  that  more  members  of  our  local  society 
will  become  members  of  the  International  one  and 
secure  the  printed  proceedings  for  a  more  thorough 
study.  The  writer  wishes  to  thank  you  for  the 
privilege  of  presenting  this  report  and  hopes  there 
may  be  something  of  interest  in  it.  However,  he 
wishes  to  clearly  point  out  that  the  above  figures  and 
comments  on  operations  in  the  Louisiana  cane  belt 
are  subject  to  criticism.  It  hardly  seems  possible 
that  an  absolutely  accurate  picture  could  be  secured 
in  so  short  a  visit.  Apologies  are  offered  for  the 
mistakes,  if  they  exist,  and  to  anyone  who  may  have 
been  hurt  by  the  writer's  comments. 

(This  completes  the  Report) 
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Report  of  the  Marketing  Survey  Committee 

The  Marketing  Survey  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  appointed  Nov.  30th,  1938 
to  make  a  complete  survey  and  investigation  of  the  orderly  marketing  of  Louisiana  sugar  and  report 
back  to  the  Executive  Committee,  made  its  report  July  26th.  The  Committee  is  composed  of  Mr.  H. 
Langdon  Laws,  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  Mr.  W.  C.  Kemper,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
Keehn  Berry. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  marketing  situation  was  essentially  changed  when  the  Sugar  Section 
issued  its  schedule  of  factory  marketing  allotments  on  April  28th,  1939,  and  that  whereas  in  recent 
years,  and  particularly  1938,  the  increasing  size  of  the  Louisiana  crop  has  created  unusual  pressure  on 
the  local  market,  it  is  obvious  that  this  year  because  of  Federal  marketing  restrictions,  there  will  be  little 
or  no  marketing  problem  until  after  the  calendar  year  ends. 

The  Committee  gives  first  place  in  its  report  to  the  advisability  of  having  warehouses  of  the  proper 
sort  on  the  plantations  so  that  the  producer  of  the  sugar  can  conveniently  and  safely  store  it  himself 
and  lessen  the  cost  of  carrying  it.  The  Committee  has  found  that  storage  facilities  on  the  plantations  range 
from  none  at  all  to  sufficient  to  hold  the  entire  crop.  It  expresses  the  opinion  that  every  sugar  factory 
should  at  least  be  able  to  warehouse  two-thirds  of  its  production.  The  Committee  recommends  that  ar- 
rangements be  made  ahead  of  time  with  financial  institutions  for  the  loan  of  money  on  the  stored  sugar. 

The  Committee  reports  that  the  idea  of  a  single  selling  agency  for  the  Louisiana  crop  seems  to  have 
great  theoretical  advantages,  but  it  does  not  seem  feasible,  at  present,  to  get  enough  processors  to  enter 
into  such  a  plan  to  make  it  workable.  The  opinion  is  also  expressed  by  the  Committee  that  large  sales 
of  sugar  made  in  advance  based  on  the  average  price  prevailing  at  time  of  arrival  causes  buyers  to  keep 
out  of  the  open  market  unless  they  can  obtain  sugars  that  way  at  a  price  equal  to  or  below  the  last 
quotation-making  sale,  because  otherwise  the  buyer  would  be  lifting  the  price  on  himself  for  his  pur- 
chases under  his  "average  price"  contracts. 

The  Committee  recommends  no  definite  plans  for  marketing  the  1940  allotments.  It  believes  that 
if  operators  come  into  the  New  Orleans  market  it  will  be  beneficial,  and  it  believes  operators  might 
find  it  profitable  to  do  so.  It  also  points  out  that  sugar  in  the  hands  of  a  buyer  is  subject  to  taxation 
whereas  it  is  not  subject  to  taxation  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  producer.  This  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
purchase  of  sugar  by  buyers  before  they  need  it.  The  Committee  states  that  it  intends  to  contact  the 
New  York  Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  additional  means  can  be 
found  to  help  the  Louisiana  sugar  producers  market  their  sugars  through  the  future  contract  facilities 
of  that  Exchange.  We  infer  this  would  mean  the  establishment  of  a  special  contract  by  the  New  York 
Coffee  &  Sugar  Exchange  for  Louisiana  sugar. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Chairman  Laws  under  instructions  from  all  the  members  of  his  Committee 
except  Mr.  Keehn  Berry.  This  does  not  imply  that  Mr.  Berry  disagrees  with  the  report.  It  happened 
that  he  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  which  it  was  adopted. 
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Recent  Events,  in  Retrospect 

(By  C.  J.  Bourg) 
The  Session  of  Congress  which  has  just  adjourned 
took  no  final  action  affecting  sugar,  although  in  the 
closing  days  there  was  a  sugar  flurry  of  considerable 
significance  for  the  future.  Amendments  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Independence  Act  had  been  proposed  earlier 
in  the  Session  whereby  Congress  would  have  estab- 
lished the  economic  relationship  between  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  the  United  States  throughout  a 
period  ending  in  1961.  Congress  was  unwilling  to 
enact  any  law  affecting  trade  relations  beyond  1946, 
when  the  Philippine  Islands  become  completely  inde- 
pendent. In  fact,  Congress  was  unwilling  to  adopt 
any  provisions  which  would  affect  the  existing  law 
with  respect  to  the  tariff  and  trade  relations  in  sugar. 
It  was  made  perfectly  plain  by  several  Senators  that 
the  action  of  Congress  was  exclusively  to  take  care 
of  four  small  industries,  and  not  to  establish  policies 
affecting  sugar.  The  distinction  between  the  quota 
oi  the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  Sugar  Act  and  the 
duty-free  limitation  placed  upon  the  Islands  in  the 
Philippine  Independence  Act  are  well  established  and 
understood.  The  quota  establishes  definitely  how 
much  sugar  Filipinos  can  export  to  the  United  States. 
The  limitation  in  the  Independence  Act  merely  estab- 
lishes the  amount    of  sugar  which   can   be  exported  to 


the  United  States  by  the  Filipinos  without  their  being 
required  to  pay  tariff. 

For  some  weeks  reports  had  come  from  Cuba  and 
from  New  York  offices  trading  in  Cuban  sugar  that 
the  Cubans  were  withholding  the  entrv  of  sugar  into 
the  Customs  of  the  United  States  because  of  the 
belief  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
rate  on  Cuban  sugar  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress.  In  view  of  the  large  volume  of 
Cuban  sugars  involved  and  the  persistent  reports 
published  that  the  Cubans  expected  a  reduction  in 
duty  immediately  after  Congress  adjourned,  Senator 
O'Mahoney  of  Wyoming  sought  an  official  denial 
from  the  State  Department.  He  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Francis 
B.  Sayre,  which  he  had  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record: 

"My  Dear  Senator:  With  reference  to  our 
telephone  conversation  of  this  afternoon  regard- 
ing the  statement  which  you  stated  recently 
appeared  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  the 
State  Department  is  only  awaiting  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  before  cutting  the  tariff  duties 
on  Cuban  sugar,  I  should  like  positively  to  deny 
the  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  negotia- 
tions with  the  Cuban  Government  have  been  in 
progress  ever  since  last  November.  These  nego- 
tiations have  had  their  ups  and  their  downs. 
For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  announcement 
would  have  to  be  made  of  the  break-down  of 
the  negotiation,1-..  At  the  present  moment  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  negotiations  will 
be  successful  and  an  agreement  can  be  reached 
or  not.  Many  grave  obstacles  stand  in  the  way 
of  agreement.  It  can  positively  be  asserted  that 
no  immediate  action   is  in   prospect." 

In  addition,  Senator  Tydings  of  Maryland  stated, 
"this  morning  I  talked  with  Mr.  Sayre  about  this 
matter,  and  he  told  me  that  I  could  state  emphat- 
ically on  the  floor  that  no  action  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated in  the  newspaper  article  was  contemplated,  and 
that  no  action  of  that  kind  would  be  taken  by  the 
State  Department." 

Senator  Ellender  reminded   the   Senate  that  he   had 
introduced  a  Bill   (S.  69)   to  avoid  the  plowing-up  of 
sugarcane    in    Louisiana    and    the    Senate    had    passed 
this    Bill    with    amendments    whereby    the    beet    and 
cane     States     were    given    increased    quotas     through 
which  they  would  be  allowed  normal  expansion.     He 
stated  that  action  upon  his   Bill   had  been  prevented 
in  the  House  because  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Sugar 
Act  will   be  considered   in   all   of   its   provisions   at  the 
1940   Session    of   Congress.      He    explained   the    direct 
connection  between  the  Cuban  Trade  Agreement  and 
the  Sugar  Act,  and  pointed  out  that  the  reduction  of 
60c  in  the  Cuban  duty  made  through  this  Agreement 
in    1934   was   the   basis    for   establishing   benefit    pay- 
ments   to    growers    at    the    rate    of    60c    per    hundred 
pounds,    so    that    the    growers    would    be    reimbursed 
a  sum  equal  to  the  reduced  protection  accorded  their 
industry.     FIc   further  suggested   that   no  tariff   reduc- 
tion   should    be    made    at    the    expense    of    American 
farmers  and  he  summed  tip  his  views  as  follows: 
"Mr.    President,    I    realize    that    it    is    neither 
practical     nor    desirable    to    legislate    on    sugar 
every    year   and    I    can   see   why   the   administra- 
tion   and    its   leaders    in   Congress    might   want   to 
postpone    action    so   that    the    whole   subject   can 
be  considered    at    one   time.      I    submit   that    it    is 
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entirely  inconsistent  to  postpone  action  to  afford 
relief  to  the  sugarcane  growers  and  the  sugar- 
beet  growers  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the 
same  time  take  action  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cuban  industry,  most  of  which  will  flow  into 
Wall  Street  rather  than  into  the  pockets  of  the 
sugarcane  growers  and  laborers  of  Cuba.  To 
be  consistent  and  to  do  a  fair  job  for  everybody 
concerned,  all  of  these  matters  should  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress  at  the  same  time  so  as  to 
have  coordination.  If  the  Cubans  are  given 
special  relief  in  advance  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  will  they  not  be  in  a  preferred  posi- 
tion when  the  sugar  bill  is  considered  in  1940? 
The  situation  is  not  at  all  involved.  It  may 
become  confused  if  Congress  takes  action  with 
reference  to  the  Philippines  that  might  act  as 
an  obstacle  to  a  full  and  free  consideration  of 
the  whole  sugar  problem  next  year.  It  will 
certainly  become  confused  if  the  State  Depart- 
ment chooses  to  give  advanced  preferential  treat- 
ment to  Cuba  in  the  matter  of  tariff.  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  the  State  Department,  having 
delayed  action  on  amending  the  Cuban  trade 
agreement  while  Congress  is  in  session,  will 
wait  until  the  next  session  of  Congress  to  fur- 
ther consider   the    matter." 

Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  Senator  Vandenberg  of 
Michigan,  and  Senator  King  of  Utah  complimented 
Mr.  Sayre  on  his  public  statement  in  which  he  de- 
clared that  as  Philippine  High  Commissioner,  he 
intended  to  help  the  Filipinos  prepare  for  their  com- 
plete independence  in  accordance  with  the  Philippine 
Independence  Act.  This  statement  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  declarations  of  former  Commissioner 
McNutt,  who  advocates  changing  the  Independence 
Act  in  such  manner  that  the  Filipinos  would  have 
all  of  the  economic  benefits,  but  the  political  bur- 
dens would  be  guaranteed  by  the  United  States, 
including  national  defense.  These  Senators  agreed 
with  the  new  Commissioner  with  regard  to  the  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  Government  to  maintain 
the  contract  which  has  been  made  with  the  Philippine 
people,  whereby  they  are  to  be  completely  indepen- 
dent in   1946. 

So,  there  has  been  no  final  action  taken  on  sugar 
matters  by  Congress  at  the  present  Session.  There 
have  been  three  flurries.  The  first  was  the  resolu- 
tion and  hearing  with  regard  to  statements  made  by 
Colonel  Batista  relative  to  reductions  in  the  Cuban 
tariff;  second,  there  was  the  Senate  action  on  the 
Ellender  Bill;  and  third,  there  was  the  debate  and 
understanding  discussed  above.  We  can  now  look 
forward  hopefully  to  the  next  Session  of  Congress, 
when  all  matters  affecting  sugar  should  be  settled 
by  Congress  in    a   well-coordinated  federal   policy. 


Workmen's  Compensation  Premiums 


Molasses  Used  for  Alcohol 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  Alcohol 
Tax  Unit,  reports  that  the  total  amount  of  molasses 
used  in  industrial  alcohol  plants  in  the  United  States 
in  the  year  1938  was  166,278,527  gallons.  Of  this 
151,910.919  gallons  was  used  in  the  production  of 
ethyl  alcohol  and  14,367,608  gallons  was  used  in  the 
production  of  other  alcohol.  The  report  gives  no 
information  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the  mo- 
lasses was  obtained. 


On  Aug.  7th  the  Louisiana  Casualty  and  Surety 
Rating  Commission  held  a  meeting  in  Room  A,  St. 
Charles  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering certain  changes  in  connection  with  work- 
men's compensation  insurance,  as  it  relates  to  sugar 
plantation  labor.  The  result  of  these  changes,  if 
adopted,  will  be  to  place  an  additional  expense  on  the 
employers,  and  the  main  point  at  issue  is  whether  an 
assumed  figure  representing  house  rent  should  be 
added  to  the  cash  wage  in  computing  a  laborer's  com- 
pensation. The  fact  that  plantation  laborers  are 
given  a  house  to  live  in  without  charge  was  the  basis 
of  idea. 

Messrs.  C.  F.  Dahlberg  and  Evans  Farwell  ap- 
peared before  the  meeting  in  opposition  to  any  such 
construction  being  placed  on  the  long  established  cus- 
tom of  housing  plantation  labor.  Mr.  Dahlberg 
spoke  as  a  representative  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  and  Mr.  Farwell  spoke  in  behalf  of  his  own 
company. 

It  was  pointed  out  by  these  gentlemen  that  the  LI. 
S.  Government  considers  the  house  supplied  to  the 
laborer  as  a  perquisite  and  not  as  a  part  of  the 
wage,  no  wage  differential  being  prescribed  between 
the  laborers  who  live  in  the  houses  furnished  by  the 
plantation  and  those  who  live  off  the  property  and 
come  on  it  only  for  a  clay's  work.  The  increase  in 
wages  that  the  sugar  planters  are  compelled  to  pay 
under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  was  also  gone  into  in 
detail. 

The  conference,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr. 
A.  P.  White,  Chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Casualty 
and  Surety  Rating  Commission,  was  attended  also 
by  Mr.  S.  C.  Southard,  Manager  of  the  Southeastern 
Compensation  Rating  Bureau,  representing  all  the 
southeastern  States,  and  some  fifty  or  more  people 
were  present.  Based  on  the  reception  given  to  their 
arguments,  and  on  unofficial  comments  made  after 
the  meeting,  both  Mr.  Dahlberg  and  Mr.  Farwell 
believe  that  the  idea  of  including  an  estimated  sum 
for  house  rent  as  a  part  of  the  laborers'  compensation 
will  be  abandoned.  The  increased  wages  brought 
about  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  have  of  course 
already  added  to  the  basis  on  which  premiums  are 
computed. 

A  decision   is  expected  in   about  thirty  days. 
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Acid  and  Gum  Formation  in  Cane  Frozen  During  the  1938  Harvest 


By   C.   A.   Fort,   Carbohydrate  Research    Division,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils  and  J.  I.  Lauritzen,  Division 
of    Sugar    Plant    Investigation,    Bureau    of   Plant  Industry,   U.   S.   Department   of   Agriculture 


A  report  has  already  been  made  regarding  the  oc- 
currence of  an  alcoholic  fermentation  in  certain  cane 
following  the  severe  freezes  of  the  1938  harvest.* 
For  cane  that  was  severely  damaged,  to  the  extent 
that  essentially  all  buds  were  killed,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  immediate  deterioration  predominating 
in  the  cane  under  observation  was  of  this  type,  but 
that  later  the  formation  of  excess  acidity  and  gums 
also  took  place.  The  present  paper  will  deal  fur- 
ther with  these  special  chemical  phases  of  the  data 
acquired  from  the  windrow  and  storage  tests  on  cane 
following  both  moderate  and  severe  freezing  damage. 
In  this  discussion  the  kind  of  deterioration  that  is 
to  be  kept  in  mind  is  the  spoilage  due  to  micro- 
organisms. The  more  normal  inversion  of  sucrose 
which   occurs   in    any   harvested  cane   will   be   ignored. 

First,  some  experiments  will  be  considered  com- 
paring frozen  cane  stored  at  80°  F.  with  correspond- 
ing cane  left  in  the  windrow  or  standing  in  the  field. 
It  was  thought,  from  the  results  obtained  in  1937, 
that  if  frozen  cane  were  stored  at  such  an  elevated 
temperature  and  a  high  humidity  it  would  develop 
or  fail  to  develop  definite  spoilage  within  24  or  48 
hours,  according  to  the  degree  of  damage  suffered  by 
the  cane.  It  seemed  possible  that  such  a  test  would 
permit  the  separation  of  cane  that  was  so  badly  dam- 
aged it  would  rapidly  deteriorate,  whether  in  the 
windrow  or  standing,  from  cane  that  while  damaged 
would  still  keep  in  the  windrow  for  a  reasonable 
period.  It  was  felt  that  cane  in  the  first  category 
should  be  milled  as  quickly  as  possible  and  that  the 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  protecting  such  cane  by 
windrowing  would  be  relatively  small.  On  the  other 
hand,  cane  which  withstood  the  incubation  test,  as 
it  might  be  called,  would  still  be  worth  windrowing 
lo   prevent    further   damage   by    subsequent    freezes. 

Such  a  test  would  be  useful  only  on  cane  represent- 
ing areas  which  were  damaged  to  the  extent  that  nearly 
all,  or  all,  of  the  lateral  buds  were  killed.  It  seems  reas- 
onable that  until  this  stage  is  reached  the  cane  is  suita- 
ble for  windrowing  and  will  deteriorate  slowly,  if  at  all.t 

The  experiment  was  essentially  successful;  it  dis- 
tinguished between  lots  of  cane  having  varying  de- 
grees of  damage  and  indicated  correctly  the  nature 
of  the  deterioration  that  would  take  place  in  the 
field.  For  example,  cane  damaged  by  the  22-40° 
freeze  of  November  25th,  when  stored  at  80°  F.. 
showed  no  evidence  of  any  type  of  fermentation  in 
24  hours,  nor  in  fact  in  20  days,  and  the  correspond- 
ing wind  rowed  cane  kept  for  an  even  longer  period. 
Cane  from  the  same  plots,  billowing  the  20-22° 
freeze  of  November  28th,  after  24  hours  in  the  hot 
room  showed  0.2cc  apparent  excess  acidity.  This 
acidity  was  later  found  to  be  due  to  carbon  dioxide, 
rather  than  acetic  acid,  and  indicated  a  slight  fer- 
mentation. Similarly,  in  the  corresponding  cane 
windrowed  after  this  freeze  a  slow  formation  of  car- 
bon dioxide  was  evident,  but  the  rate  ol  deterioration 
and    the   amount   thereof  was   less   than    for   some   lots 


of  cane  subsequently  tested.  Following  similar  tem- 
peratures on  November  29th  and  30th.  the  cane  from 
the  same  plots  stored  in  the  hot  room  showed  within 
24  hours  about  0.8cc  excess  acidity,  asain  due  to 
carbon  dioxide  from  a  more  rapid  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation. The  corresponding  cane  in  the  windrow  gave 
results  agreeing  with  the  indicated  trend  for  it  fer- 
mented more  rapidly  than  did  the  previous  lot  of 
cane.  Likewise,  on  comparing  lots  of  cane  from 
different  locations  following  a  particular  freeze  the 
degree  of  damage  indicated  by  the  hot  room  test 
agreed  with  the  comparisons  noted  in  the  windrow. 
In  all  these  tests  the  cane  was  topped  uniformly  high. 
From  these  preliminary  favorable  results  it  appears 
that  a  sort  of  incubation  test  can  be  developed  which 
will  materially  aid  in  evaluating  the  condition  of 
cane  where  ordinary  physical  examination  by  the 
eyes,    etc..    is    insufficient    or    doubtful. 

Further,  it  was  evident  in  this  work  that  the  diff- 
erence in  type  of  fermentation  occurring  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  making  the  distillations  for  excess 
acidity!  in  duplicate,  titrating  one  distillate  directly 
and  the  other  after  boiling  a  half-minute  to  drive 
off  the  carbon  dioxide.  If  one  drop  of  tenth-normal 
alkali  in  the  presence  of  phenolphthalein  indicator 
produces  a  red  endpoint  which  lasts  for  a  couple 
minutes,  then  the  juice  has  not  suffered  any  fer- 
mentative changes.  When  a  larger  titration  value  is 
obtained  in  arriving  at  this  endpoint,  and  the  boil- 
ing of  the  duplicate  sample  of  distillate  gives  a  much 
lower  result,  then  the  alcoholic  fermentation  is  oc- 
curring. Cane  showing  this  condition,  while  losing 
considerable  sucrose  solids,  does  remain  easy  to  pro- 
cess for  recovery  of  the  remaining  sucrose.  It  is  to 
that  extent  suitable  to  windrow.  If,  however,  the 
excess  acidity  indicated  after  boiling  the  distillate  is 
as  much  as  0.2cc,  then  it  is  probable  that  the  gum- 
ming type  of  fermentation  is  occurring  and  such 
cane  must  be  milled  promptly  if  extreme  difficulties 
with  processing  are  to  be  avoided,  and  windrowing 
is   probably   of   little  benefit. 

Now  let  us  consider  in  a  little  more  detail  the 
quantities  of  excess  acetic  acid  and  gums  formed  in 
cane  in  the  field.  Only  the  average  of  tests  on  cane 
at  the  two  locations  where  the  data  are  most  com- 
plete will  be  presented.  The  tests  will  be  divided 
into  four  groups:  (1)  Cane  windrowed  before  the 
20-22n  freeze  of  November  28th,  including  cane 
windrowed  after  the  November  25th  freeze.  This 
cane  still  showed  a  fair  number  of  sound  eyes 
(14-25%)  and  did  not  ferment  in  the  hot  room. 
(2)  Cane  windrowed  immediately  after  November 
28th  which  in  the  hot  room  showed  some  fermen- 
tation within  24  hours.  (3)  Cane  windrowed  after 
the  freezes  of  November  29th  and  30th,  and  (4) 
cane  left  standing  which  in  degree  of  damage  was  of 
course  on  a  par  with  the  final  windrowed  cane.  In 
the  hot  room  the  cane  corresponding  to  (3)  and 
(4)  showed  pronounced  fermentation  within  24  hours. 
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DETERIORATION    OF    CERTAIN    CANE    FOLLOWING    FREEZING 
DAMAGE  DURING  THE  1938  HARVEST 

(Average  of  Co.  281  and  Co.  290  tests  at  two  fields  near  Ilouma,  where 
especially  low  temperatures  were  observed.) 


Cane 

WHOLE  CANE 

E 

SELECTED  CANE 

Date' 

-Loss  of 
Solids 

Brix  % 
Cane 

Excess 
Acetic 
3Acid 

*Kxeoss 
Gums 

Solids 
Loss 

Excess 
Acid 

Excess 
Gums 

Dec.  10 

2-W 

0.1% 

0 

0 

T 
M 
B 

0.2 
0.1 
0.1 

0.006 
0 
0 

0.010 
0 
0 

3-W 

0.8 

0.003% 

0.017% 

T 

M 
B 

1.1 
0.4 
0.9 

0  009 

0.003 

0 

0020 
0 
0 

3-S 

0.8 

0.006 

0.008 

T 
M 
B 

0.8 
0.4 
0.9 

0.012 
0.006 
0 

0  025 

0.005 

0 

Dec.  15 

2-W 

0.3 

0.003 

0.005 

T 
M 
B 

1.0 
0.7 
1.4 

0.012 
0 
0 

0.020 
0 
0 

3-W 

1.2 

0.006 

0.028 

T 

M 
B 

1.5 
1.2 
1.4 

0.030 
0.015 
0.009 

0048 
0.022 
0.012 

3-S 

1.2 

0.009 

0.019 

T 
M 

B 

1.5 
1.2 
1.1 

0.027 
0.012 
0.006 

0.052 
0020 
0009 

Dec.  20 

2-W 

0.7 

0.006 

0.009 

T 
M 
B 

1.3 

1.0 
0.5 

0.015 

0.003 

0 

0.043 
0 
0 

3-W 

1.3 

0.012 

0.025 

T 

M 
B 

1.7 
1.5 

1.2 

0.035 
0.015 
0.012 

0  091 
0030 
0.018 

3-S 

1.3 

0040 

0064 

T 

M 
B 

2.1 
1.5 
1.4 

0.120 
0.015 
0.012 

0.189 
0.028 
0.010 

Dec.  25 

2-W 

1.1 

0.009 

0.014 

T 
M 
B 

1.6 
1.3 
0.4 

0.018 

0.003 

0 

0.048 
0 
0 

3-W 

1.4 

0.02S 

0.050 

T 
M 
B 

1.9 
1.7 
0.8 

0.090 
0.033 
0.018 

0.094 
O.OfiO 
0.035 

3-S 

1.4 

0.054 

0.103 

T 
M 
B 

2.6 
1.8 
1.8 

0.150 
0.021 
0.015 

0.229 
0.044 
0.015 

1  2-W  cane  windrowed  after  freeze  of  Nov.  28th,  Field  temperature  20-22 °F. 
3-W  cane  windrowed  after  freezes  of  Nov.  29  and  Dee.  1,  Field  tempera- 
ture 20.6-23  °F. 

3-S  cane  left  standing  corresponding  to  3-W  in  damage. 

2  Loss  of  solids  expressed  as  decrease  of  product  of  juice  Brixc  times  juice 

extraction,  in   order   to   partly   compensate   for   variation   in   moisture 
content  of  cane. 

3  Excess  acetic  acid  determined  by  distillation,  carbon  dioxide  being  driven 

off  distillate  by  boiling  same. 

'  Excess  gums  determined  by  determination  of  reducing  sugars  formed  by 
hydrolysis  of  alcohol  precipitates.  Values  given  are  the  excess  above 
amounts  found  in  corresponding  windrowed  cane  that  was  only  slightly 
damaged  and  did  not  appear  to  ferment  in  any  manner. 

*   T-top  third;  M-middle  third;  B-bottom  third  of  cane  stalks. 

Since  the  first  group  of  cane  tests  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  fermentation  of  any  kind  it  will  be  used  as  a 
basis   for  comparison   with  the   other  groups   in   order 
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CONFERENCE  ROOM 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  Takes 
pleasure    in   offering   a    comfortable 

PRIVATE  CONFERENCE   ROOM 

to  any  of  its  members  who  may  have  occasion  to 
use  it.  Business  conferences  in  New  Orleans  may 
thus  be  held  in  a  secluded  and  entirely  neutral  at- 
mosphere, which  is  sometimes  preferable  to  using 
the  office  of  one  of  the  conferring  parties.  No 
advance  notice  necessary.  Just  use  the  room  at 
your    convenience. 


TRACTOR  AND  IMPLEMENT  LUBRICANTS 

To  obtain  best  results  from  your  tractors  use  INTERNATIONAL  TRACTOR  LUBE,  which 
because  of  its  higher  film  strength  gives  you  a  day's  extra  work  before  changing  your  tractor 
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to  make  an  approximate  allowance  for  the  normal 
changes  which  occur  in  windrowed  cane,  especially 
the  concentration  of  juice  solids  due  to  drying  out 
of  the  cane.  The  approximate  loss  of  solids  is  a 
rough  measure  of  the  sugars  destroyed  by  alcoholic 
fermentation.  It  is  somewhat  exaggerated  since 
the  alcohol  present  nullifies  the  effect  on  specific 
gravity  of  a  portion  of  the  solids  actually  remain- 
ing. The  mannitic  type  of  spoilage  probably  affects 
Brix°  but  slightly  since  the  products,  dextran,  mannitol 
and  acetic  acid  are  relatively  high  in  specific  gravity. 

The  indicated  losses  in  solids,  excess  acetic  acid 
and  excess  gums  in  the  damaged  cane,  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table.  Data  are  given  both  for 
whole  cane,  normally  topped,  and  for  corresponding 
samples  which  were  sectioned  into  thirds.  The  data 
as  presented  are  approximate  interpolated  values,  the 
actual  dates  of  tests  being  varied  and  irregular. 

While  the  results  are  not  entirely  consistent  in 
their  trends,  a  few  tentative  observations  may  be 
justified.  (1)  The  cane  windrowed  before  and  after 
the  freeze  of  November  25th  (data  not  shown  in 
the  table)  kept  in  the  windrow  without  apparent  loss 
of  solids  or  formation  of  any  fermentation  products. 
(2)  Cane  windrowed  after  the  November  28th  freeze, 
although  practically  all  eyes  were  killed,  only  slowly 
developed  fermentation,  as  evidenced  by  loss  of 
solids  and  eventually  some  increase  in  acetic  acid 
and  gums.  This  cane  required  about  10  to  15  more 
days  to  reach  a  particular  stage  of  spoilage  than 
did  the  cane  windrowed  after  the  subsequent  freezes 
of    November    29th    and    30th.      At    the    end    of    the 

Loee  of  Solide  and  Increase  In  Acidity  and  Quins  of  Frozen  Cane 


experiment  this  more  moderately  damaged  cane  still 
showed  but  slight  formation  of  acetic  acid  or  gums, 
although  it  had  sustained  a  loss  of  solids  nearly  as 
great  as  in  the  more  damaged  cane.  (3)  The  se- 
verely damaged  cane  of  the  final  windrowing  and  the 
corresponding  standing  cane  differed  very  little  in  the 
degree  of  deterioration.  There  was  a  tendency  for 
the  standing  cane  tops  to  show  greater  spoilage  than 
the  windrowed  cane  tops,  and  for  the  condition  in  the 
middles  and  bottoms  to  be  in  the  reverse  order. 
While  windrowed  and  standing  cane  of  this  group 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment  was  too  high  in  gums 
to  process  normally  in  the  factory,  still,  by  topping 
off  a  third,  the  remaining  cane  might  have  been 
handled  without  too  much  difficulty.  (4)  As  in  the 
tests  of  1937,  there  is  no  evidence  that  gum  forma- 
tion occurs  except  when  excess  volatile  acids  are 
produced.  The  presence  of  excess  acetic  acid  (as 
determined  by  distillation  with  the  precaution  of 
boiling  the  distillate  and  titrating  hot)  is  still  a 
rather  sure  indication  of  probable  mannitic  fermen- 
tation, and  formation  of  dextran.  According  to 
some  special  experiments,  the  dextran  normally  asso- 
ciated with  as  little  as  0.2  to  0.5cc.  of  excess  acetic 
acid  is  sufficient  to  produce  poor  clarification  and 
difficult  mud  filtration.  (5)  The  loss  of  solids  in  the 
3-\Y  and  3-S  cane  was  rapid  during  the  first  15 
days  after  the  freeze  and  very  slow  thereafter.  The 
gum  and  acid  formation  during  the  early  period  was 
slight,  but  when  the  alcoholic  fermentation  slowed 
down    the    mannitic    fermentation    speeded    up. 

The  accompanying  figure  depicts  the  comparative 
rates  of  loss  of  solids  in  the  moderately  damaged 
cane  and  the  corresponding  cane  after  more  severe 
damage.  The  curves  for  the  formation  of  gums  and 
acids  in  the  latter  lots  of  cane  are  also  given.  Note 
that  the  scale  used  for  these  products  is  only  a  tenth 
of  the  scale  used  for  the  loss  of  solids.  The  quanti- 
ties of  alcohol  previously  reported  are  commensurate 
with    the   loss    of   solids. 

It  seems  evident,  from  the  standpoint  of 
destruction  of  sugars,  that  the  alcoholic  fer- 
mentation is  much  more  important  than  the 
mannitic  fermentation.    However,  from  the 
standpoint  of  processing  the  juice,  a   rela- 
o.o8      tively  very  small  degree  of  mannitic  fermen- 
tation   would    render    the    juice    essentially 
0,07       worthless,  unless  a  means  is  found  to  elimi- 
M  nate  gums  during  clarification.  It  seems  pos- 
S  sible  that  relatively  small  variation  in  degree 
of  damage  produces  considerable  variation 
*   in  the  rate  of  deterioration.  Even  when  all 
buds  have  been  killed,  there  is  still  a  con- 
siderable range  in  degree  of  damage  which 
-°-°3m   greatly  influences  the  rate  of  fermentation, 
|    but  is  not  detectable  as  yet  by  physical  ex- 
0-02 "    animation  of  the  cane.    These  variations  in 


-  0.05 


0.01+  H 


#2  curveo  for  cane  windrowed  before  Uov.  29th 

#3  curves  for  Cane  windrowed  and  standing  after  the  freezes  of  Hov.29th. 


rate  of  fermentation  are  observed  even  with- 
in a  brief  period,  such  as  24  hours,  under 
temperature  and  humidity  conditions  which 
favor  fermentation.  At  present  such  a  test 
method  as  described  is  the  only  measure 
available. 


*Sugar    Bulletin,  Apr,    15,   1939,  "Occurrence  of  an 
Alcoholic    Fermentation    in    Sugarcane    Damaged    by 


Freezes",  Fori,  C.  A.  and  Lauritzen,  J.  I. 

■fSugar  Bulletin,  Nov.  1,  1^38,  "W nnln>;cing  Sugar- 
cane Injured  by  Freezing  Temperatures",  Lauritzen, 
J.  /.,  Balch,  R.T.,  and  Fort,  C.  A. 


%lnd.  Eng.  CAiem.,  Anal.  Ed.,  30,  251-3,  (1938), 
"Estimation  of  Degree  of  Souring  in  Sugarcane 
Juice'',  Fort.,  C.  A.  and  Lauritzen,  J.  I. 

Sugar  Bulletin,  Oct.  1,  1938,  "Determination  of 
Gums  in  Juices  from  Frozen  Cane",  Fort,  C.  A.  and 
Lauritzen,  J.  1. 
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New  Canes  May  Be  Released 

The  Contact  Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  speaking  through  its  Chairman,  Mr. 
Elliott  Jones,  has  recommended  the  release  for  gen- 
eral planting  of  the  varieties  of  cane  known  as  C.  P. 
29-103  and  C.  P.  29-120,  which  have  been  grown  for 
several  years  in  experimental  plots  throughout  the 
Louisiana  sugar  district  under  the  usual  contract  with 
the  growers  thereof  governing  such  plots.  Mr.  Jones 
declares  that  the  C.  P.  29-103  and  C.  P.  29-120 
canes  have  shown  such  favorable  characteristics  in 
certain  localities  that  their  release  is  desirable,  if 
accompanied  by  the  publication  of  data  indicating 
the  localities  in  which  these  canes  have  given  the 
best  results. 

The  official   decision   on  this   matter   rests   with   the 


American  Sugar  Cane  League,  but  the  League  is  obli- 
gated to  act  in  the  matter  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station.  Both  of 
these  authorities  have  been  contacted  by  Chairman 
Jones. 

The  amount  of  the  canes  above  mentioned  that  is 
available  for  distribution  has  not  yet  been  calculated. 
If  they  are  released  the  customary  method  will  be 
followed,  which  is  to  make  the  fact  of  their  release 
and  the  price  per  ton  widely  known  and  invite  those 
desiring  them  to  file  their  applications  with  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League.  At  this  writing  neither  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  nor  the  Louisiana 
Experiment  Station  has  advised  the  League  of  their 
decision  in   the  matter. 
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The  Volcano  Smokes 


We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  of 
August  6th,  1939.  The  article  is  educational,  both  because  it  shows  the  irrepressible  tendency  of 
the  AAA  to  indulge  in  propaganda  and  also  because  it  shows  that  sentiment  antagonistic  to  the 
way  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  is  administered  is  quite  outspoken  in  beet  sugar  circles.  The  inclina- 
tion we  have  sometimes  felt  to  pull  our  punches  in  discussing  the  man-made  sugar  situation  is 
correspondingly  weakened. 

Is  is  as  hard  to  look  with  restraint  at  what  is  going  on  as  it  would  be  to  view  with  equanimity 
any  other  form  of  destruction  and  injustice  and  perhaps  the  most  exasperating  forms  of  destruc- 
tion and  injustice  are  those  masquerading  as  wisdom.     It  is  those  forms  that  confront  us. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  bulk  of  the  voting  population  of  the  United  States  has  any 
idea  that  there  are  many  sugar  factories  in  Louisiana  that  have  been  landmarks  in  the  community 
for  years  and  in  which  all  the  resources  of  their  proprietors  are  tied  up,  whose  owners  have  been 
forbidden  by  the  AAA  to  sell  a  pound  of  the  sugar  they  will  make  during  the  balance  of  this  year 
until  1940,  this  ban  effectually  shutting  them  off  from  realizing  promptly  on  their  output  so  as  to 
get  the  money  to  pay  their  bills  and  to  pay  growers  promptly  for  their  cane.  If  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  realize  this  it  is  only  in  a  vague  way  and  probably  they  envision  a  great  surplus 
of  sugar,  as  is  the  case  with  cotton,  and  see  in  the  situation  a  kindly  and  paternalistic  Government 
doing  its  best  to  help  things  out.  What  must  somehow  be  done  is  to  tear  away  the  mask  and 
expose  to  these  people  the  not  altogether  prepossessing  countenance  of  a  Machiavelli. 

There  is  no  surplus  of  sugar,  made  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  surplus  of  sugar  only  in 
the  sense  that  if  the  outside  world  is  permitted  to  ship  its  sugar  here  there  will  then  be  a  surplus, 
and  the  remedy  that  the  AAA  resorts  to  is  not  to  drastically  curtail  this  influx  of  outside  sugar 
but  to  curtail  the  production  of  the  home  made  sugar  enough  to  insure  to  the  foreign  visitor  a 
more  comfortable  and  roomy  place  to  sit  down. 

We  have  sometimes  thought  that  no  Federal  Executive  Officer,  who  exercises  control  over 
business  under  authority  of  Congress,  should  ever  be  considered  qualified  to  hold  his  position 
unless  he  had,  for  at  least  10  years,  produced  something  in  the  United  States  and  made  his  living 
by  selling  it.     As  the  days  and  years  go  by  we  become  more  and  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion. 
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U.  S.  Producers  Face  Fight 

The  follozving  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  of  August  6,  1939,  is  advance  notice  to 
the  domestic  sugar  industry  as  to  the  necessity  for 
united  action  on  the  1940  Sugar  Bill. 

Washington,  Aug.  5 — Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wal- 
lace and  his  sugar  division  have  officially,  if  inad- 
vertently, served  notice  on  the  sugar  bloc  of  congress 
that  they  will  fight  any  sugar  legislation  presented 
at  the  next  session  which  undertakes  to  increase 
domestic  beet  and  cane  quotas  at  the  expense  of 
Cuban  sugar.  The  warning,  if  not  the  threat,  of  the 
department  is  that  congress  must  not  curtail  Cuba's 
sugar  quota  in  order  to  permit  expansion  of  the  do- 
mestic industry. 

Strangely  enough,  the  department  declared  itself 
just  about  the  time  senators  and  congressmen  from 
the  states  that  grow  sugar  beets  and  sugar  cane  were 
perfecting  an  organization  and  laying  plans  to  draft 
a  new  sugar  bill  to  be  introduced  as  soon  as  congress 
reconvenes   in  January. 

Sugar  Pamphlet 

Scarcely  had  the  sugar  bloc  selected  a  committee 
to  draft  a  new  sugar  bill,  to  supersede  the  present 
sugar  act  which  expires  on  March  1,  1940,  than  there 
came  from  the  presses  of  the  government  printing 
office   a   six-page   pamphlet    entitled    "Sugar    Beets    and 


the  Sugar  Act."  Concluding  paragraphs  carry  the 
warning  that  the  Cuban  sugar  quota  must  not  be  cur- 
tailed. 

Ostensibly  the  pamphlet  was  prepared  to  explain 
the  purposes  and  the  workings  of  the  sugar  act  of 
1937.  And,  save  for  the  two  concluding  paragraphs, 
it  did  just  that.  But  the  snapper  at  the  end  of  the 
pamphlet  contained  the  department's  warning  to  the 
sugar  bloc;  notice  that  no  matter  what  sort  of  sugar 
bill   they  may  formulate,   they  must   ''lay  off   Cuba." 

Two  Paragraphs 

Exactly  what  the  department  said  in  the  two  con- 
cluding paragraphs   was  this: 

"The  whole  program  of  protection  and  benefits  is 
based  upon  a  fair  division  of  the  United  States  mar- 
ket. It  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  either  Amer- 
ican farmers  as  a  whole,  or  of  American  consumers 
to  reduce  Cuba's  share  of  this  market.  Cuba  has 
long  been  one  of  our  most  important  foreign  markets 
for  agricultural  and  industrial  products.  The  republic 
normally  takes  about  40  per  cent  of  all  our  agricul- 
tural exports  to  Latin  American  countries,  and  chief 
among  her  purchases  of  farm  products  are  wheat 
flour,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  lard  and  other 
meat  products,  rice,  and  fruits  and  nuts.  The  large 
decline  in  our  imports  of  Cuban  sugar  from  1928  to 
1932  is  estimated  to  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  in  the  Cuban  market  for  American  agricul- 
tural products  from  more  than  800,000  acres  of  our 
land.  Between  1933  and  1938,  however,  Cuba's  pur- 
chases of  all  kinds  of  products  from  us  rose  from 
$22,674,000  to  $75,152,000,  an  increase  of  more  than 
230  per  cent. 

"If  more  sugar  is  used  by  American  consumers  the 
present  program  provides  for  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  quota  of  the  beet  area.  Unless  the  mar- 
ket expands,  however,  the  quota  of  any  one  group  of 
producers  cannot  be  enlarged  without  lowering  the 
quotas  of  other  groups  and  thus  destroying  the  bal- 
ance of  the  whole  system." 

Policy   Dictation 

This  declaration  by  the  department  of  agriculture, 
made  in  an  official  bulletin,  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Secretary  Wallace 
and  his  sugar  division  to  dictate  future  sugar  policy. 
Six  hundred  copies  of  the  department's  bulletin  were 
put  into  circulation  before  the  language  above  quoted 
caught  the  eye  of  beet  sugar  producers  and  sugarbeet 
growers  of  the  west.  Instantly  there  was  a  protest. 
The  department  got  the  reaction:  the  heads  of  the 
sugar  division  went  into  a  huddle  with  Secretary 
Wallace,  and  the  pamphlet  was  immediately  sup- 
pressed, and  those  who  had  received  the  600  copies 
were  requested  to  return  them  for  revision.  Today 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  from  the  department  a  copy 
of  this  pamphlet.  "It  is  being  withheld  for  revision," 
is  the  explanation  given  by  the  sugar  division. 

The  reaction  of  congress  to  the  department's  pub- 
lication was  fairly  stated  by  Congressman  James  F. 
O'Connor,  Democrat,  of  Montana,  who  took  the  de- 
partment to  task  in  clear  forceful  language  that  re- 
flects the  sentiment  of  every  senator  and  every  con- 
gressman from  a  beet  or  cane  growing  state,  be  he 
Democrat   or   Republican. 

Said   Mr.   O'Connor: 

"It  seems  to  me  inexcusable  for  any  agency  of  the 
government,  an  agency  which  was  established  to  ad- 
minister an  act  of  congress,  to  arrogate  to  itself,  as 
the    sugar    division    has    done    in    this    instance,    the 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  AUG.  25,  1939 

furnished  by 

Cane  Products  Trade  Association,   Inc. 
822    Perdido    Street  New    Orleans,    La. 

Today             1  month  ago  1  year  ago 

STANDARD   GRANULATED   (list  price) 4.40                       4.40  4.50 

NEW  YORK  No.  3   SPOT  RAW  SUGAR 2.90                       2.90  2.82 

WORLD  No.  4  SPOTRAW  SUGAR  (In  Cuba) 2.01                       1.30  1.01 

LOUISIANA  SPOT  RAW  SUGAR  (New  Orleans) nominal               nominal  nominal 

LOUISIANA  BLACKSTRAP  (f.  o.  b.  Pit.) 3j H *t 

DOMESTIC  FUTURE  MARKET  (Contract  No.  3) 

Closing  Bid  Prices 

Jan.                March                May                 July                 Sept.                 Nov.  Dec. 

1.96                   1.98                   2.01                    2.03                   1.96                 2.00  n  n 

1.94                   1.97                   1.99                   2.02                   1.98                 2.03  n 

1.92                   1.96                   2.01                   2.03                   1.86                 1.90  n  n 


Today 

1  month  ago. 
1  year  ago_ . 


American   . 
Godchaux.. 

Colonial 

Henderson. 


FOREIGN  RECEIPTS  AT 

This  month 
172,513  bags 
229,859  bags 

56,000  bags 

39,425  bags 


NEW  ORLEANS 

Total  since  Jan. 

1,679,200  bags 

1,277,418  bags 

515,468  bags 

317,358  bags 


1st 


Totals 

Dealers  (Cuban  refined). 


497,797  bags 
4,600  pockets 


3,789,444  bags 
132,800  pockets 


Same  total  1  year  ago 

1,745,852  bags 

1,480,580  bags 

671,009  bags 

438,338  bags 

4,335,779  bags 
186,600  pockets 


"n"  denotes  a  nominal  market. 

The  above  information  has  been  prepared  by  the  Cane  Products  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  from  daily  records  kept  by  them. 


policy-making  powers  of  the  government.  What 
treatment  is  to  be  accorded  the  American  farmer 
through  control  legislation,  and  what  treatment  is  to 
be  accorded  foreign  countries  in  this  market,  is  a 
matter  for  congress,  and  congress  alone,  to  decide. 
It  is  certainly  not  a  topic  upon  which  the  economists 
of  the  department  of  agriculture  should  air  their 
views.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  taste 
if  they  would  devote  themselves  to  the  job  they  are 
hired  to  do,  and  the  job  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try are  paying  them  to  perform,  to  administer  the 
law  and  not  to  issue  propaganda  to  influence  policies 
of  congress. 

"Here's  a  document,  if  you  please,  printed  at  gov- 
ernment expense  in  defense  of  a  program  which  gives 
unlimited  concessions  to  a  foreign  country  and  at  the 
same  time  chokes  the  development  of  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  crops  we  have  today.  The  taxpayers  of 
this  country  should  not  be  forced  to  foot  the  bill  for 
the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  in  behalf  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  program. 

"It  is  significant  to  underline  two  sentences  in  the 
last  two  paragraphs  of  the  document.  It  states: 
"The  whole  program  of  protection  and  benefits  is 
based  upon  a  fair  division  of  the  United  States  mar- 
ket. It  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  either  Amer- 
ican farmers  as  a  whole,  or  of  American  consumers 
to  reduce  Cuba's  share  of  this  market." 
Who  Wrote  It? 

Attempts  to  get  from  the  department  of  agriculture 
the  facts  regarding  the  suppressed  pamphlet  were 
amusing  and  informative.  The  sugar  division  was 
asked  who  had  written  the  bulletin.  "It  was  the 
result  of  cooperation  of  a  number  of  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  sugar  division,"  was  the  reply. 

"Did  Secretary  Wallace  have  any  hand  in  writing 
the  bulletin?" 

"The  secretary  wrote  none  of  it,"  was  the  answer. 

"Who  wrote  the  two  concluding  paragraphs?" 
"That  we  can't  say.  Those  two  paragraphs  were 
incorporated  through  error.  It  was  not  intended  that 
they  should  have  been  embodied  in  the  bulletin. 
Whoever  assembled  the  copy  for  the  printer  picked 
up    two   sheets    on    policy,   they    went    to    the    printer 


with  the  copy  intended  to  be  printed,  and  appeared 
in  the  bulletin  as  it  went  out  to  a  limited  list."  The 
department,  if  the  facts  were  as  related,  did  not  catch 
the  error  when  the  bulletin  came  off  the  press;  the 
order  withdrawing  the  bulletin  from  circulation,  and 
calling  back  copies  that  had  been  distributed,  was  not 
issued  until  protests  from  the  sugar  producing  states 
began  to  pour  in. 

The  department,  or  rather  the  sugar  division,  was 
further  interrogated.  "If  the  two  concluding  para- 
graphs of  the  bulletin  were  incorporated  through 
error,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  two  sheets  on 
which  policy  was  written  must  have  been  true  ex- 
pressions of  policy  that  has  the  approval  of  the  de- 
partment, otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  lying 
around  in  typed  form,"  was  suggested. 
Do  Not  Deny 

"We  do  not  deny  the  correctness  of  those  state- 
ments of  department  policy,"  admitted  the  sugar 
division.  "The  views  of  Secretary  Wallace  and  of 
the  sugar  division  are  well  known." 

"Are  not  those  same  statements  of  policy  in  accord 
with  the  views  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt  as 
he  has  time  and  again  advocated  sugar  legislation 
by  congress?"  the  division  was  asked.  The  reply 
was  that  the  department's  views  are  well  known  at 
the  White  House. 

In  other  words,  while  the  sugar  division  contends 
it  did  not  intend  to  incorporate  those  statements  of 
policy  in  its  bulletin  explaining  the  workings  of  the 
sugar  control  act,  the  policy  outlined  in  those  state- 
ments is  the  policy  of  the  department,  and  as  such, 
having  been  given  to  the  public,  are  notice  that  the 
department  will  fight  any  legislation  which  runs  coun- 
ter to  such  a  policy,  and  which  would  tear  down 
Cuban  quotas  in  order  to  permit  expansion  of  the 
beet  and  cane  sugar  industry  of  continental  United 
States. 

Murdock  Protests 

Representative  Abe  Murdock  is  secretary  of  the 
voluntary  sugar  committee  recently  formed  to  draft 
a  sugar  bill  for  presentation  to  congress  next  Janu- 
ary. When  the  department  bulletin  was  called  to  his 
attention    he   remarked:      "The   department   evidently 
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is  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  it  makes  sugar  pol- 
icy. In  that  it  is  mistaken.  In  the  future,  at  least, 
congress  is  going  to  lay  down  the  sugar  policy  of  the 
United  States — not  the  department  of  agriculture." 
It  is  agreed  among  all  senators  and  members  from 
the  sugar  states  that  this  admission  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  department  was  fortunate,  in  that  the 
sugar  group  now  knows  what  they  must  meet  when 
they  bring  in  their  new  sugar  bill  at  the  opening  of 
the  next  session. 

The  one  thing  on  which  all  western  and  southern 
senators  and  congressmen  are  agreed  is  that  the 
next  sugar  bill  must  be  so  drawn  as  to  permit  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  domestic  sugar  production,  both 
beet  and  cane,  even  though  that  expansion  can  only 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  Cuba.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  quota  system  pro- 
vided that  system  can  be  so  controlled  as  to  permit 
the  United  States  to  produce  more  of  the  sugar  re- 
quired to  supply  the  domestic  market.  The  sugar 
group,  at  least,  is  on  notice  that  it  must  fight  not 
only  the  sugar  division  and  Secretary  Wallace,  but 
the  administration  as  well,  for  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  is  also  interested  in  preserving  the  Cuban  quota, 
as   is  the   president   himself. 

Representative  O'Connor  of  Montana,  above  quo- 
ted, in  condemning  the  department  of  agricultural 
publication,  quoted  to  the  house  from  the  record  of 
the  department  of  commerce  disproving  the  conten- 
tion of  the  sugar  division — and  of  the  department  of 
state — that  the  United  States  has  profited  well  by 
reason  of  its  special  concessions  on  Cuban  sugar. 
From  the  department  of  commerce  document,  "Trade 


of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  in  1938."  published 
last  March,   he  read  the  following: 

"Sugar  is  the  leading  commodity  imported  from 
Cuba.  The  quantity  taken  was  reduced  10  per  cent 
in  1938,  owing  to  the  lower  quota  established  under 
provisions  of  the  sugar  act  of  1937;  and  with  con- 
siderably lower  prices,  the  value  declined  26  per 
cent.  Nevertheless,  suear  imports  amounted  to 
3,758,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $76,829,000,  or 
nearly  three-fourths  the  total  value  of  United  States 
imports  from  Cuba  in   1938. 

"Although  the  value  of  the  United  States  exports 
to  Cuba  declined  from  $92,263,000  in  1937  to  $76,- 
329,000  in  1938  (17.4  percent),  the  Cuban  statistics 
indicate  that  our  share  of  Cuba's  imports  rose  from 
68.6  per  cent  in   1937  to  70.8  per  cent  in   1938." 

O'Connor's  View 

Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  O'Connor  said: 
"The  sugar  division's  document  states  that  'Cuba 
has  long  been  one  of  our  most  important  foreign 
markets  for  agricultural  and  industrial  products.' 
However,  the  department  of  commerce  publication 
states  that  our  importation  of  Cuban  sugar  alone 
was  greater  in  1938  than  our  entire  export  trade  to 
Cuba.  Moreover,  our  Cuban  purchases  in  1938 
totaled  $105,840,000,  while  our  export  trade  to  Cuba 
was  valued  at  $76,329,000,  according  to  the  depart- 
ment of  commerce  publication.  Is  that  to  the  inter- 
est of  either  the  American  farmer  or  the  American 
consumer?  If  we,  as  a  nation,  are  forced  to  sur- 
render the  inherent  right  of  the  American  beet  and 
cane  grower,  and  at  the  same  time  import  more  than 
$30,000,000    above    our    exports    in    order    to    remain 


GRINDING  AND  FIELD  LUBRICANTS 

Over  a  dozen  Mills  that  used  Indro  Steam  Cylinder  Oils  last  grinding  report: — "No  oil  in 
boilers  this  year" — "Used  20%  less  cylinder  oil  and  ground  10%  more  cane"!  (Names  will 
be  furnished  on  request)  Indro  Cylinder  Oils  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  cylinder  oils  and 
they   are   much   better. 

QUALITY  OILS  fiND  GREASES  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
CYLINDER-DIESEL-CENTRIFUGAL-TURBINE-MOTOR-TRACTOR 

Quality  products  made  in  Louisiana  by  Louisianiavs 
Bennett  A.  Molter,  Manager,  Industrial  Division 

INTERNATIONAL    LUBRICANT    CORPORATION 

New  Orleans, Louisiana 


Reserve  Refinery 
Reserve,  La. 


Raceland  Factory 
Raceland,    La. 


GODCHAUX  SUGARS,  Inc. 

Producers  and  Refiners       Domestic  and  Foreign  Sugars 


MAIN  OFFICE 

11th  Floor 

Carondelet  Building 

New     Orleans,     La. 


Godchaux's  Sugars  and  Syrups 
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neighborly  with   Cuba,  then   I   question   the  value  of 
a  good  neighbor. 

Giving  Up  'Shirt' 

"The  good-neighbor  policy  is  all  right,  until  you 
reach  the  point  where  you  have  to  give  up  your  shirt. 
Our  national  obligation  to  Cuba,  if  we  have  any, 
should  be  met  by  the  federal  government  in  the  form 
of  a  national  obligation  rather  than  to  force  one  par- 
ticular class — the  beet  and  cane  grower — to  foot  the 
bill.  We  are  merely  granting  concessions  to  Cuba 
which  result  not  only  in  a  lower  national  income  to 
our  farmers  but  also  contribute  to  an  increase  in  our 
relief  roll. 

"As  a  representative  from  one  of  our  largest  sugar- 
producing  states,  I  am  taking  it  upon  myself  to 
serve  notice  on  all  interested  parties  that  congress  is 
going  to  review  this  subject  before  a  new  sugar  law 
is  drafted.  And  that  review  will  be  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  American  farmer  and  the  restoration  of 
purchasing  power  in  America  first,  rather  than  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  a   foreign   country." 


Field  Day  of  1939 


Mr.  W.  G.  Taggart,  Assistant  Director  of  The 
Louisiana  Experiment  Station,  has  announced  that 
the  Sugar  Planters'  Field  Day  and  the  Second  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Technologists' 
Association  will  both  be  held  at  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  Baton  Rouge  on  September  7th.  The  pro- 
gram will  begin  at  9  A.  M. 

The  splendid  Field  Days  conducted  by  the  Louis- 
iana Experiment  Station  staff  have  now  been  carried 
on  for  so  many  years  that  they  have  acquired  a 
"historical  background"  of  their  own  and  it  is  a 
most  brilliant  one. 

Let  there  be  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  Field  Day 
of  1939.  Like  its  predecessors  it  will  be  educational, 
instructive  and  enjoyable  and  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  Station  Staff  is  prepared  to  leave  new 
footprints  on  the  sands  of  agricultural  enlightenment. 
They  have  never  yet  failed  to  do  so. 


The  MILL  is  the  Fork 
in  the  Road! 

Does  your  mill  give  high  extraction  with 
little  maintenance — leading  to  PROFITS? 
or  is  it  costing  you  money  for  repairs 
and  replacements? 

A  SQUIER  Mill  will  assure  you  of  eco- 
nomical operation  for  years  to  come. 

THE  GEO.  L.  SQUIER  MFG.  CO. 


462   BROADWAY 


BUFFALO,    N.   Y. 


CONFERENCE   ROOM 

THE     AMERICAN     SUGAR     CANE     LEAGUE 
TAKES     PLEASURE     IN     OFFERING     A     COMFORTABLE 
PRIVATE     CONFERENCE     ROOM 
to    any    of    its    members    who    may    have    occasion     to    use    It. 
Business   conferences    in    New    Orleans    may    thus    be   held    In   a 
secluded   and    entirely   neutral   atmosphere,   which   Is   sometimes 
preferable   to    using    the    office    of    one    of    the    conferring    par- 
ties.     No    advance    notice    necessary.      Just    use    the    room     at 
your    convenience. 


U.  S.  Consumption  and  Population 
1889-1938 


{As  Published 

by  Lamborn   &   Co.) 

Total  Sugar 

Per  Capita 

Consumption 

Consumption 

(In  long  tons 

(In  pounds, 

Year 

raw  value) 

Population 

raw  value) 

1938 

5,952,405 

130,215.000 

102.39 

1937 

5,955,350 

129,257,000 

103.21 

1936 

5,987,695 

128,429,000 

104.41 

1935 

5,921,889 

127,521,000 

104.02 

1934 

5,653,201 

126,626,000 

100.00 

1933 

5,702,215 

125,770,000 

101.56 

1932 

5,749,000 

124,974,000 

103.04 

1931 

5,984,000 

124,113,000 

108.00 

1930 

6,123,000 

123,091,000 

111.43 

1929 

6,103,000 

121,526,429 

112.49 

1928 

5,945,000 

119,861,607 

111.10 

1927 

5,885,000 

118,196,785 

111.53 

1926 

6,106,000 

116,531,963 

117.37 

1925 

5,846.000 

114,867,141 

114.00 

1924 

5,417,000 

113,202,319 

107.19 

1923 

5,115,332 

111,537,497 

102.73 

1922 

5,449,251 

109,872,675 

111.10 

1921 

4,394,841 

108,207,853 

90.98 

1920 

4,370,599 

106,543,031 

91.89 

1919 

4,352,408 

105,003,065 

92.85 

1918 

3,740,298 

103,587,955 

80.88 

1917 

3,941,451 

102,172,845 

86.41 

1916 

3,914,709 

100,757,735 

87.03 

1915 

4,067,638 

99,342,625 

91.72 

1914 

4,024,085 

97,927,516 

92.05 

1913 

4.005,159 

96,512,407 

92.96 

1912 

3,749,475 

95,097.298 

88.31 

1911 

3,585,988 

93,682,189 

85.74 

1910 

3,584,880 

92,267,080 

87.03 

1909 

3,485,696 

90,691,354 

86.09 

1908 

3,408,794 

89,073,360 

85.72 

1907 

3.203.558 

87,455,366 

82.05 

1906 

3,064,494 

85,837,372 

79.97 

1905 

2,816,471 

84,219,378 

74.91 

1904 

2,960,863 

82,601,384 

80.29 

1903 

2,728,118 

80,983.390 

75.46 

1902 

2,745,736 

79,365,396 

77.50 

1901 

2,538,378 

77,747,402 

73.13 

1900 

2,375,236 

76,129,408 

69.89 

1899 

2,223,533 

74,798,612 

66.59 

1898 

2,143,105 

73,493,926 

65.32 

1897 

2,215,946 

72,189,240 

68.76 

1896 

2,075,892 

70,884,554 

65.60 

1895 

2,086,226 

69,579,868 

67.16 

1894 

2,153,604 

68,275.182 

70.66 

1893 

2,039.272 

66,970,496 

68.21 

1892 

1,983,106 

65,665,810 

67.65 

1891 

2,003,468 

64,361,124 

69.73 

1890 

1,629,322 

63,056,438 

57.88 

1889 

1,540,480 

61,775,121 

55.86 
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Freight  Rates  on  Blackstrap  Molasses 

We  print  below  the  text  of  a  petition  filed  May 
10th,  1939,  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion by  the  Freight  Rate  Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  of  which  Mr.  W.  C.  Kemper  is 
Chairman.  The  Hearing  on  this  was  held  July  31st 
at  New  Orleans  and  as  a  result  the  Commission  sus- 
pended the  rates  complained  of.  The  case  was  set 
for  trial  and  at  the  trial  the  League  presented  its 
testimony  through  Mr.  E.  W.  McNeil  of  Cinclare, 
La.,  who  made  a  splendid  witness.  The  next  step 
will  be  the  presentation  of  briefs  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  which  must  be  done  not  later 
than  Sept.  15th,  1939.  In  the  meantime,  as  stated 
above,  the   rates   are  suspended. 

Petition  for  Suspension 

COMES  NOW,  the  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE 
OF  THE  U.  S.  A.,  INC.,  a  Corporation  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  with 
headquarters  at  301  Nola  Building  in  the  City  of  New 
Orleans,    State    of    Louisiana,    and    who    for    cause    shows: 

I. 

That  the  League  is  composed  of  approximately  eighty- 
five  or  eighty-seven  hundred  members,*  and  was  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  protecting  the 
interest  of  its  members  engaged  in  the  growing  of  sugar 
cane,  .the  production  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  and 
blackstrap  molasses,  and  the  shipment  of  these  com- 
modities,   in   carloads,    in    interstate   commerce. 

II. 

That  effective  June  7,  1939,  in  Freight  Tariff  17-D, 
I.C.C.  261,  W.  P.  Emerson,  Jr.,  Agent,  Section  1-B,  pages 
3  and  4,  of  Supplement  38  to  said  Tariff,  an  attempt  is 
being  made  to  establish  a  rate  of  14c  per  100  pounds 
from  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Peoria  and  Pekin,  111.,  as 
shown  in  Item  1335,  page  4  of  said  supplement,  via  eight 
(S)  routes  as  shown  in  Item  1340  on  the  same  page,  for 
application    on    molasses,    blackstrap,    in    tank    cars,    sub- 
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ject  to  an  aggregate  minimum  weight  of  1800  tons  of 
2000  pounds,  each  car  to  be  loaded  to  not  less  than  90 
percent  of  the  shell  capacity  of  the  tank  computed  at 
11.7  pounds  per  gallon,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  weight 
carrying  capacity  of  car. 

III. 

The  rate  is  made  subject  to  Rule  27  of  the  Commis- 
sion's Tariff  Circular  as  is  shown  on  pages  3  and  4  of 
said  supplement,  which  your  petitioner  prays  the  Com- 
mission   will    suspend    for    the    following    reasons,    to-wit: 

First,  there  are  three  kinds  of  freight  rates  applicable 
for  American  Railroads  to-day:  — 

1.  Carload    rates 

2.  Less  car  load  rates 

3.  Any  quantity   rates. 

Second,  blackstrap  molasses  weighs  11.7  pounds  per 
gallon.  The  average  tank  car  moving  blackstrap  mo- 
lasses is  of  8,000  gallons  capacity.  11.7  multiplied  by 
8,000  is  equivalent  to  93,600  pounds.  1800  tons  of  2.000 
pounds  each  is  equivalent  to  3,600,000  pounds.  Based  on 
93,600  pounds  to  the  car,  1800  tons  is  equivalent  to 
roughly   38.5   tank   cars.     The   tariff   is   a   train-load   tariff. 

Third,  based  on  the  production  of  blackstrap  molasses 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana  last  year  by  66  mills,  there 
were  produced  34,379,114  gallons.  Of  these  66  mills,  16 
of  them  did  not  produce  1800  tons  of  blackstrap  molasses 
during  the   entire  crushing  season. 

Fourth,  this  rate,  if  approved  by  the  Commission, 
under  the  type  of  publication  attempted,  will  result  in 
the  most  manifest  and  flagrant  discrimination  against 
certain  Louisiana  producers  and  a  corresponding  pref- 
erence of  the  shipper  at  New  Orleans. 

Further,  it  will  result  in  the  same  type  of  discrimina- 
tion in  favor  of  one  or  two  receivers  as  against  the  mul- 
titude of  receivers  in  the  territory  in  the  North,  both  in 
violation   of   Section    3   of   the   Interstate   Commerce  Act. 

IV. 

The  Commission  in  innumerable  cases  has  rejected  that 
type  of  publication.  The  first  case  arose  in  the  first 
report  made  by  the  Commission  in  1  I.C.C.  363-367,  Provi- 
dence Coal  Co.  v.  Providence  &  W.  R.  Co.,  followed  by 
numerous   other   cases    amongst    the    number   being, 

Paine  Brothers   Co.   v.   L.   V.   R.   R.   Co.,   7   ICC   219,   223. 

Carr  v.  N.  P.  R.  R.,  9  ICC  1. 

Glade  Coal  Co.  v.  B.  &  O.   R.  R.,   10  ICC  226,  251. 
and   also, 

31    Fed.   652. 

37   Fed.    181. 

There   are   other   cases   too   numerous   to   cite. 
V. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  attention  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  8  routes  authorized  in  the 
tariff  from  New  Orleans.  La.,  one  being  I.  C.  R.  R.  direct. 
830  miles;  the  next  being  Y.  &  M.  V.-I.  C,  900  miles: 
three  via  the  Missouri  Pacific  as  initial  carrier  through 
E.  St.  Louis,  the  first  being  Mo.  Pac.-E.  St.  Louis-Alton. 
954  miles;  the  second  Mo.  Pac-E.  St.  Louis-Illinois  Ter- 
minal Co.,  967  miles;  and  the  third  Mo.  Pac.  E.  St. 
Louis-Wabash-Taylorville,  111.,-C.  I.  &  M..  1001  miles. 
The  T.  &  P.  Railway  as  initial  carrier  from  New  Orleans 
traverses  the  same  tracks  up  to  Alexandria  as  does  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  then  participates  in  the  identical 
routes  in  which  the  Missouri  Pacific  participates  so  the 
distances  would  be  the  same. 

These  routes  and  distances  are  applicable  to  Peoria, 
111.  The  distances  to  Pekin.  III.,  are  approximately  the 
same. 

VI. 

Taking  an  S.000  gallon  tank  at  11.7  pounds  to  the 
gallon,  we  find  93,600  pounds  of  molasses  in  the  tank. 
14c  per  100  pounds  on  that  weight  produces  $131.04  gross 
revenue. 

The  railroads  allow  on  tank  car  equipment  1.5c  per 
car  mile,  loaded  and  empty.  Thus,  the  tank  car  mileage 
via  the  Illinois  Central  direct  from  New  Orleans,  La.  to 
Peoria,  111.,  830  miles,  at  1.5c  per  car  mile  each  way.  or 
3c  one  way,  is  equivalent  to  $24.90.  That  leaves  a  gross 
earning,  after  deducting  the  mileage,  to  the  railroad  of 
$106.14.  No  terminal  charges  have  been  deducted  at 
either  end  although  there  are  such  charges.  However, 
we  shall  eliminate  these  charges  altogether  from  the 
calculations  here.  That  means  that  the  Illinois  Central 
would  gross  12.7c  per  car  mile.  The  per  ton  mile  earn- 
ings are  2.74  miles. 

As  stated  by  the  Commission  (assumed)  the  terminal 
costs  in  1936  were  $12.32  per  car;  since  they  were  in- 
creased 10%  in  1938.  they  are  now  $13.55  per  car  or 
more.     Deducting  the  terminal  charges  of  $13.55  from  the 
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$106.14,  we  have  $92.59.  This  produces,  based  on  93,600 
pounds  to  the  car,  9.88c  per  100  pounds,  or  11.15c  per 
car  mile.  Based  on  93,600  pounds  to  the  car,  $92.59  is 
equivalent  to  $1,976  per  ton  o£  2,000  pounds,  or  2.38  mills 
per  ton  mile. 

As  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  as 
initial  carriers  at  New  Orleans,  the  average  distance  of 
the  three  routes  is  974  miles,  the  lowest  distance  being 
954  miles  and  the  highest  1,001  miles.  We  shall  use  the 
974  miles  with  the  base  figure  of  $131.04  and  deduct  mile- 
age of  $29.22,  which  is  1.5c  per  mile,  each  way  for  974 
miles,  or  $29.22.  We  find  that  the  per  car  mile  earnings 
are  10.45c  and  the  per  ton  mile  earning  2.23  mills,  based 
on  this  average. 

Based  on  the  maximum  distance  of  1,001  miles,  which 
is  one  of  the  routes,  we  find  this  situation, — 10.08c  per 
car  mile  and  2.15  mills  per  ton  mile.  Deducting  the 
terminal  charges  at  both  ends,  this  would  be  consider- 
ably lower. 

VII. 

The  Commission  has  had  this  matter  of  rates  on  black- 
strap molasses  from  New  Orleans  to  Peoria,  111.,  before 
it  twice  before, — first  in  219  ICC  695,  et  seq.,  Docket 
27250,  and  second  in  223  ICC  221,  et  seq.,  Fourth  Sec- 
tion Applications  16,732  and  12,682.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  Commission  at  223  ICC  231  authorized  a  rate  not 
lower  than  17.5c  per  100  pounds  based  on  a  cost  showing, 
as  the  Commission  states  on  page  227  of  that  report,  of 
15.756c  per  100  pounds  over  barge  transportation. 

Fourth  Section  relief  is  not  sought  in  this  current 
tariff,  but  the  tariff  is  subject  to  Rule  27  as  already 
stated. 

VIII. 

Your  petitioner  avers  that  serious  injury  will  occur  to 
numerous  of  its  members  if  the  Commission  permits  this 
tariff  to  become  effective. 

The  rate  from  points  immediately  west  of  New  Or- 
leans to  Peoria,  111.,  is  33c  per  100  pounds.  Based  on  the 
average  carload  of  93,600  pounds,  this  produces  a  total 
charge  of  $308.88  gross  with  a  mileage  allowance  in  some 
instances  considerably  less  than  that  applicable  from  the 
City   of   New   Orleans. 

IX. 

Your  petitioner  avers  that  there  are  nowhere  in  the 
United  States  today  any  cargo  rates.  The  Classification, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  of  the  tariffs,  carries,  as  stated 
above,  nothing  higher  than  the  carload,  but  aside  from 
these  facts,  this  is  discrimination  prohibited  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  such  tariff  provisions  should  be 
suspended. 

WHEREFORE,   your   petitioner   prays   accordingly. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

AMERICAN    SUGAR   CANE   LEAGUE 
OF   THE   U.   S.  A.,   INC. 

W.    C.   KEMPER, 
Chairman,   Freight   Rate    Committee. 
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Announcing  The 

SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE 

of  the 

U.  iS.  A. j  Inc. 

Thursday,  Sept emfser  28th,  1939 

At  the  Office  of  the  League,  407  Carondelet  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Meeting  Convenes  at  1:30  P.  M. 

At  this   meeting   there  will    be   an   election   of  Officers  and   Members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year. 

All  Members  of  the  League  Will  Please  Consider 
This  as  an  Official  Notice  To  Attend 
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The  Grinding  of  Unsanctioned  Cane 

In  the  Sugar  Bulletin  of  August  1st  we  printed,  under 
the  above  title,  an  article  in  which  we  took  the  posi- 
tion that  a  factory  owner  who  processes  sugarcane  is 
under  no  legal  obligation  under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 
to  ascertain,  before  he  grinds  such  cane,  whether  the 
grower  thereof  has  or  has  not  shipped  him  cane  that 
is  in  excess  of  his  quota. 

In  order  to  further  clarify  this  matter  a  series  of 
definite  questions  was  propounded  by  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Barker  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Grayson,  Senior  Agricultural 
Economist  of  the  A. A. A.  at  Baton  Rouge.  Mr.  Gray- 
son, in  turn,  submitted  the  questions  to  the  Sugar 
Division  at  Washington  for  an  official  ruling  and  we 
print  below  the  lull  text  of  his  reply  to  Mr.  Barker: 

University,    Louisiana, 
September    5,    1939. 
Mr.    Frank  L.  Barker, 
Valentine  Sugars, 
Lockport,    Louisiana. 
Dear    Mr.    Barker i 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  August  15,  1939,  in 
which  you  asked  five  questions  relating  to  the  grinding  of 
excess-quota  cane  by  processors  during  the  coming  grinding 
season.  These  questions  have  been  submitted  to  the  Sugar 
Division  for  an  official  ruling,  and  a  reply  has  been  received 
under  date  of   August  26,   1939. 

The  question  submitted   by  you  and   the  answers  to   these 


questions  given  by  Mr.  G.  Laguardia,  Chief,  Sugarcane  Sec- 
tion, Sugar  Division,  are  listed  below  in  the  order  given: 

1.  Does  the  Sugar  Act  authorize  any  control  over  the 
production  of  sugar  by  a  processor? 

2.  Is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authorized  by  the  Sugar 
Act  to  withhold  benefit  payments  from  a  processor-producer 
because  he  has  produced  sugar  from  non-proportionate 
share  cane  purchased  from   a  grower? 

3.  Can  the  Secretary  prevent  or  penalize  any  processor 
for  processing  sugarcane  produced  by  a  grower  who  makes 
no  application  for  benefit  payments? 

4.  Under  which  section  of  the  Sugar  Act  can  the  Secreta- 
ry require  a  processor  to  report  processings  of  non-propor- 
tionate share  cane,  and  by  what  means  can  such  require- 
ment  be   enforced? 

5.  In  what  section  of  the  Sugar  Act  is  there  authority 
to  require  a  processor  to  ascertain  or  determine  whether  a 
grower  who  delivers  cane  to  him  for  processing  is  comply- 
ing with   the  requirements   of   Title   III   of  the   Sugar  Act? 

The  above  questions  are  answered   as  follows: 

1.  The  Sugar  Act  of  1937  does  not  authorize  control  over 
the  production  of  sugar  by  a  processor.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  however,  that  if  the  processor  is  also  a  producer,  he 
must  comply  with  proportionate  share  requirements,  if  he 
wishes  to  qualify  for  payment. 

2.  Under  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  the  Secretary  is  not  au- 
thorized to  withhold  benefit  payments  from  a  processor- 
producer  because  he  has  produced  sugar  from  non-propor- 
tionate   share    cane    purchased    from    a    grower. 

3.  The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  prevent  the  grind- 
ing of  sugarcane  produced  by  a  grower  who  makes  no  ap- 
plication for  benefit  payment,  or  to  penalize  the  processor 
for  grinding  such  cane  for  sugar.  However,  as  pointed  out 
in  our  letter  of  July  29,  1939,  sugar  produced  by  a  processor 
from  non-proportionate  share  cane  cannot  be  counted  as 
processings  for  the  purposes  of  future  marketing  allotments. 

4.  Section  507  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  provides  as  fol- 
lows: "All  persons  engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  market- 
ing, or  transportation  of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  and  having 
information  which  the  Secretary  deems  necessarv  to  enable 
him  to  administer  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  furnish  him  with  such  information. 
Any  person  wilfully  failing  or  refusing  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation, or  furnishing  wilfully  any  false  information,  shall 
upon  conviction  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than 
■SI, 000  for  each  such  violation."  In  other  words,  if  the  pro- 
cessor is  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  processed  non-pro- 
portionate share  cane,  such  fact  should  be  reported,  as  stated 
in  our  letter  of  July  29,  1939,  since  it  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

5.  Although  in  the  absence  of  specific  orders  or  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  Section  504  of  the  Act,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  specific  authority  for  requiring  a 
processor  to  ascertain  or  determine  whether  a  grower  who 
delivers  cane  to  him  for  processing  into  sugar  is  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  Title  III  of  the  Act,  nevertheless, 
it  would  appear  to  be  the  prudent  thing  for  a  processor  to 
exercise  reasonable  care  that  such  processings  are  covered 
by  appropriate  proportionate  shares.  Unless  the  processor 
does  so,  it  may  be  difficult  for  him  to  show,  when  the  Sec- 
retary calls  for  such  information,  that  the  processor  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  grinding  of  non-proportionate  share  cane 
for  sugar.  Furthermore,  if  any  growers  who  delivered  non- 
proportionate  share  cane  for  sugar  should  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive payments  with  respect  thereto,  the  question  may  arise 
also  as  to  whether  there  was  collusion  between  the  proces- 
sor and  the  grower  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  payment 
under   false    pretenses. 

We  trust  that  the  above  will  make  the  whole  question 
clear  to  vou.  Yours  verv  truly, 

W.   M.    GRAYSON, 
Senior  Agricultural  Economist. 


Radio    Talk   On    Sugar 

MR.  EDWARD  A.  O'NEAL 

President    American    Farm    Bureau    Federation 
will    talk    over    Radio    Station    WWL    from    Thibodaux,    La., 
from    10  to   11   A.    M.,  on  September  26th.    The   main  topic 
of  his  address  will  be  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 
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Experience  Is  The  Best  Teacher 


On  September  3d,  1939,  Great  Britain  and  France  declared  war  on  Germany  and  since  that  time,  up  to  this  writing, 
(Sept.  9th)  domestic  sugar  prices,  as  represented  by  the  No.  3  contract  made  a  gross  advance  of  93  points,  while  world 
prices,  as  represented  by  the  No.  4  contract,  made  a  gross  advance  of  1 15  points.  The  buyers  market,  previously  pre- 
vailing, turned  abruptly  to  a  sellers  market. 

Turning  back  the  years,  we  find  that  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  No.  1  in  the  summer  of  1914  the  total  stock 
of  all  sugars  in  the  United  States  on  August  1st,  1914,  was  1,080,800  short  tons  yet  the  wholesale  price  of  raw  sugar  at 
New  York  jumped  from  3.29  cents  on  July  30th  to  6.52  cents  on  August  13th  thereafter  levelling  off  to  a  range  that  was 
most  of  the  time  between  4  and  5  cents  and  this  lasted  until  the  early  part  of  1916  when  it  became  obvious  that  the 
war  would  be  long  and  destructive  and  the  climb  began  that  culminated  in  23|  cents  sugar  in  1920. 

The  outbreak  of  the  present  European  war,  with  all  its  ominous  possibilities,  has  placed  the  astrologers  of  the 
Sugar  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  awkward  position,  but,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  they  have  barked  their  shins  on  one  of  their  own  planets  Mars,  to  wit — they  are  still  issuing  horoscopes  and  on 
September  7th  released  a  statement  to  the  newspapers  which  we  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  in  which  the  assertion 
is  made  that  "supplies  of  sugar  available  for  the  United  States  are  ample  for  all  requirements  of  consumers."  This 
statement  was  obviously  sent  out  to  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  rising  prices,  and  perhaps  to  bolster  the  much  criticized 
policy  of  the  Sugar  Division  in  ignoring,  all  through  the  period  of  its  nearsighted  existence,  the  possibility  of  a  war  that 
would  make  the  world's  supply  of  sugar  so  meagre  as  to  create  a  calamity.  However,  when  we  turn  back  the  pages 
and  see  that  the  stock  of  all  sugars  in  the  United  States  on  August  1st,  1914,  was  1,080,800  short  tons,  and  reflect  on 
what  happened  soon  thereafter,  the  horoscope  has  a  hollow  ring  to  it.  We  must  also  reflect,  and  remember,  that  at 
that  time  there  were  only  some  95,000,000  mouths  to  be  fed  in  the  United  States  as  against  nearly  130,000,000  now. 
You  cannot  slaughter  all  the  little  pigs  and  still  have  enough  grown  ones  in  an  emergency,  and  the  reproduction  of  pigs 
is  an  infinitely  quicker  operation  than  the  rehabilitation  of  a  sugar  industry  that  has  been  starved  in  its  most  vital  part, 
the  agricultural  side. 

History  repeats  itself.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  in  1914  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  had  just  suffered 
the  worst  drubbing  of  its  career  from  hostile  politicians,  and  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  This  came  about  through 
the  enactment  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  tariff  bill  in  1913,  containing  a  free  sugar  clause  with  a  time  fuse  on  it;  that 
is  to  say,  a  short  interim  of  fixed  duration  in  which  the  Louisiana  sugar  producers  might  turn  to  other  crops.  All  hope 
of  continuing  the  business  was  abandoned;  stubbles  were  plowed  up  and  factories  offered  for  sale,  and  in  many  cases 
actually  sold,  to  junk  dealers  or  to  foreign  sugar  producers  for  removal  abroad.  But  before  the  period  of  grace  ex- 
pired the  great  European  conflict  burst;  sugar  was  needed  in  the  United  States  in  ever-increasing  volume  and  the  free 
sugar  clause  was  hastily  repealed.  The  Louisiana  industry  however  had  been  too  severely  crippled  by  ignorant  and 
short-sighted  statesmen  to  help  the  situation  much.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  did  not  die.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  were  drastically  rationed  on  sugar  and  the  Government  made  all  sorts  of  rules,  pleas  and  appeals  for 
its  conservation.  A  100  pound  pocket  of  standard  granulated  that  the  writer  of  this  article  was  lucky  enough  to  secure 
early  in  the  episode  was  visited  and  inspected  by  all  the  neighbors  and  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity. 

If  the  Sugar  Division  feels  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  going  to  be  able,  during  the  undetermined  future, 
to  get  all  the  sugar  they  need  at  low  prices  from  various  other  parts  of  the  world  it  is  an  incredibly  sanguine  and  opti- 
mistic body.  It  has  systematically  choked  off  the  expansion  of  domestic  production  through  blind  disregard  of  history. 
Let  our  statesmen  now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  change  their  attitude.  Let  them  cut  away  with  sharp  and  quick  blows 
of  the  sword  of  enlightenment  the  cords  that  they  have  bound  around  domestic  sugar  and  set  it  free! 


Since  the  above  was  written  President  Roosevelt,  acting  under  the  authority  given  him  by  law,  has  suspended  Title  II  of 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1937.  Title  II  covers  the  whole  subject  of  quotas  and  is  the  heart  and  core  of  the  Act,  which  now  lies,  there- 
fore, in  smithereens.  It  is  regrettable  that  a  piece  of  legislation  having  in  it  so  much  that  is  intrinsically  good  should,  because 
of  its  faulty  administration  by  misguided  zealots,  have  gotten  the  sugar  business  of  (he  United  States  into  a  cul-de-sac  where 
the  use  of  Presidential  dynamite  offered  the  only  means  of  release.  Even  the  ingenious  mechanism  of  one  of  Rube  Goldberg's 
cartoons  would  not  achieve  the  result  intended  if  the  operator  oj  it  persisted  in  always  pulling  the  wrong  lever.  Nor  is  it  likely — 
unless  peace  comes  soon  in  Europe — that  Title  II  will  be  re-established  before  the  whole  Act  dies  by  limitation  or  is  repealed. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  publish  the  official  text  oj  the  President's  proclamation,  with  comment  thereon  by  the  Manager 
of  our  Washington  office,  Mr.  C.  J.  Bourg. 

One  cannot  but  reflect  how  much  better  everything  would  be  today  if,  21  years  ago  at  the  end  of  world  war  No.  1 ,  the  sugar 
policy  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  had  been  to  say  to  the  domestic  sugar  producers:  "Produce  all  the  sugar  you  can. 
We  will  protect  you  in  a  reasonable  profit.  We  hope  you  can  eventually  produce  all  that  this  country  requires.  In  the  mean- 
time we  will  let  in  only  as  much  foreign  sugar  as  is  needed  to  fill  what  we  hope  and  believe  will  be  the  ever  lessening  gap  be- 
tween the  production  in  the  United  Stales  and  the  consumption  in  the  United  Stales."  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  how 
nearly  self-sustaining,  in  the  necessary  commodity  of  sugar,  the  United  States  would  have  been  today  under  that  sound  and 
simple  plan. 
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The  Tour  of  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau 
Federation 

Mr.  David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  who  represented  the  Amer- 
ican Sugar  Cane  League  on  the  official  tour  conducted 
by  the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation  last  July 
through  the  West  and  Middle  West,  made  a  report  of 
the  trip  on  July  31st  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Giles,  Chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  League,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Farwell,  Chairman  of  the  Educational  Committee 
of  the  League  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Bourg,  Manager  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  League.  Mr.  Pipes'  report 
follows : 

Chicago,   111.,   Julv  31st,    1939. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Giles, 
Adeline,  La. 
Mr.    C.    A.    Farwell, 
Whitney   Bldg., 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Bourg, 
Union  Trust  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  just  completed  my  tour  with  the  members  of  the 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  I  trust  beneficial  trips  I  have  ever  made.  I 
have  not  written  sooner  as  we  were  constantly  on  the  go 
and  under  high  pressure.  As  perhaps  you  know,  we  left 
Baton  Rouge  July  23d — about  116  in  the  party — most  of 
them  high  grade  farmers  from  all  over  the  State.  Harry 
Wilson,  J.  W.  Bateman,  Floyd  Spencer,  Bentley  Mackie, 
Guv  Bush  of  AAA,  and  Mr.  Kemmerly,  and  Mr.  M.  L. 
Tainter  (Secretary  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau)  and  there  were 
in  the  party  about  twenty  sugar  men,  including  Ben  Devall 
of  West  Baton  Rouge,  Leon  Landry  of  Iberia,  and  W.  R. 
Walton  of  St.  Charles.  The  tour  was  under  the  auspices  of 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau  with  the  AAA,  and  the  Louisiana 
State  University  cooperating,  and  it  was  a.  splendid  tour. 
I  will  not  burden  you  with  detail  but  we  went  through  In- 
diana, Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  ending  at  Dubuque 
with  a  dinner  for  some  600  men.  We  had  a  day  and  a  half 
off  in  Chicago  as  we  went  North,  and  we  made  a  half  dozen 
or  more  stops  for  a  day,  or  thereabouts.  We  were  met  by 
delegations  of  200  to  500  farmers  from  the  respective  regions 
visited,  headed  by  local  state  and  county  leaders  and  digni- 
taries. We  were  driven  daily  from  100  to  300  miles  to  high 
points  of  interest.  We  were  dined,  listened  to  with  keen  in- 
terest and  sympathy,  and  responded  to  in  the  brotherhood 
of  "suffering  agriculture."  The  keynote  throughout  was  the 
necessity  of  a  joinder  of  agricultural  interests  and  coopera- 
tion South  and  West — to  get  together,  actually  rubbing  el- 
bows, with  the  hope  of  learning  each  other's  problems  better 
and  planning  collective  work  in  future  for  mutual  better- 
ment. 

It  was  the  third  tour  of  its  kind  in  the  last  two  years.  If 
similar  tours  can  be  made  in  the  next  few  years  between 
states  of  the  South  and  agricultural  West  on  a  mass  scale 
I  am  confident  there  would  result  startling  national  devel- 
opments which  could  not  help  but  lie  highly  beneficial  to 
all  agriculture.  We  were  showered  with  all  conceivable 
courtesy,  and  they  certainly  made  us  realize  that  the  South 
today  has  no  corner  on  hospitality.  There  was  complete  har- 
mony in  all  of  our  party.  Where  requested,  I  presented  our 
main  cane  problems — not  criticising  the  AAA  or  the  Admin- 
istration directly  in  any  way  but  firmly  stating  facts  and 
needs  for  material  changes  in  future,  particularly  as  to 
quotas,  need  of  better  prices,  and  so  on.  When  we  did  not 
have  time  Mr.  Floyd  Spencer  spoke  collectively  for  cotton, 
rice  and  sugar,  and  did  a  thoroughly  efficient  job.  I  heard 
and  talked  lo  personally  (sufficient  I  hope  for  them  to-  re- 
member  me  and  some  of  my  arguments)  certain  very  pow- 
erful men.  For  instance.  Ear]  Smith,  Vice-President  of  the 
Farm  Bureau.  We  both  made  talks  in  McLean  County, 
Illinois  the  outstanding  barm  Bureau  County  in  the 
United  States.  At  Mr.  Smith's  invitation  Hen  Devall  and  I 
visited  his  headquarters  in  Chicago  for  two  most  interesting 
hours.    He  is  one  of  the  best   men  in  his  line  in  the  country, 
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and  the  nation  should  hear  much  from  him  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Possibly  right  now  he  is  the  most  outstanding  figure 
in  the  West.  There  were  some  very  interesting  men:  Gov- 
ernor Townsend  of  Indiana,  apparently  a  hard  hitting  far- 
mer, Mr.  Johnson,  President  of  the  Farm  Bureau  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Fletcher  of  the  Farmers  Union  in  Minnesota,  and 
Dean  Coffee  of  their  University  and  Dean  Barry  of  Illinois 
University.  Space  does  not  permit  too  much  detail.  We 
were  in  contact  during  the  trip  with  possibly  3000  men,  all 
much  above  the  average  and   all  local  leaders  and   farmers. 

Messrs.  Walton  and  Borne,  of  Lafourche,  Mr.  Ben  Devall, 
Mr.  Landry,  the  men  from  LSU,  Mr.  John  Henry,  cotton 
planter,  Chairman  of  the  Tour,  and  many  others  worked 
and  helped  out  in  every  way.  We  distributed  several  thous- 
and pamphlets  and  circulars,  as  did  the  rice  and  cotton 
folks.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  regular  Louisiana 
Sugar  Cane  Film  to  be  shown  widely  through  the  West.  The 
plow  up  film  was  left  with  Bentley  Mackie  with  the  under 
standing  that  it  be  shown  with  discretion,  and  not  ever  in 
criticism  of  the  AAA  but  illustrative  of  some  conditions  that 
justly  had  to  be  corrected. 

I  will  not  elaborate  further  but  believe  the  trip  from  a 
Louisiana  standpoint  in  every  way  was  highly  worth  while, 
and  will  prove  so  particularly  for  sugar.  It  emphasized 
many  things  to  me,  particularly  the  great  value  of  agricul- 
tural contacts  for  correction,  now  and  in  the  future,  of  our 
Louisiana  cane   problem.  D.    W.    PIPES,  JR 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE! 

A  meeting  of  all  Louisiana  sugarcane  grow- 
ers and  Louisiana  sugarcane  processors  who 
desire  to  attend,  is  called   (by  this  notice)  for 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19TH  AT 

1:30    P.    M.,    IN    THE    ASSEMBLY 

HALL     IN     THE     ST.     CHARLES 

HOTEL,   NEW   ORLEANS 

for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  effect  of 
President  Roosevelt's  proclamation  suspend- 
ing Title  II  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  and 
especially  to  discuss  the  movement  that  has 
already  been  inaugurated  by  the  Cuban  sugar 
interests  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  reduce  the  U.  S.  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar  from  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  hun- 
dred pounds  (which  now  applies  as  a  result 
of  the  proclamation)  to  $1.00,  or  even  75c. 
The  meeting  will  be  expected  to  propose 
some  course   of  action. 

W.   F.   GILES, 
1st  V.  P.  and  Acting  President  American 
Sugar  Cane  League. 

September    14th,    1939. 
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Factors  Influencing  the  Keeping  Qualities  of  Raw  Sugar 


By  Arthur  G.  Keller,  Assistant   Professor  Chemic 

Increased  production  of  raw  sugar  in  Louisiana  plus  the 
imposition  of  marketing  allotments  by  the  Sugar  Section 
of  the  AAA  have  brought  with  them  the  problem  of 
warehousing  Louisiana  raws  for  periods  of  from  three  to 
ten  or  more  months.  Previously,  conditions  had  been 
such  that  most  sugar  was  marketed  within  ninety  days 
after  production  and  the  keeping  quality  was  an  item  of 
relatively  small  import.  In  the  present  situation  a  con- 
sideration of  the  factors  affecting  the  keeping  qualities 
of   raw    sugar   seems    timely. 

A  review  of  the  literature  reveals  two  general  theories 
concerning  deterioration  of  sugars  in  storage.  The  first  is 
that  deterioration  is  caused  by  bacterial  action  and  the 
second  is  that  it  is  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the 
sugars  which  is  the  basic  cause  of  the  deterioration.  One 
is  led  to  infer  that  deterioration  will  be  almost  if  not  en- 
tirely  avoided  if   the   sugars   are   kept  dry. 

The  problem  has  been  studied  by  a  large  number  of 
investigators.  Owen  ",  -'  who  has  done  considerable 
work  on  this  subject  reports  that  the  deterioration  of 
sugars  is  due  to  micro-organisms.  Tempany  and  Char- 
moy'3>  list  warehouse  conditions  as  the  principal  factor 
in  the  control  of  sugar  deterioration.  Deterioration  can 
lie  greatly  reduced  by  stacking  the  bags  on  a  non-con- 
ducting material.  Van  Der  Linden' J  >  having  studied  a 
deteriorated  pile  of  sacks  of  sugar  suggested  that  local 
infection  took  place  after  the  sugar  was  packed.  The 
relative  humidity  (80%)  was  above  the  point  where  such 
sugar  absorbs  moisture  and  hence  enough  water  was 
absorbed  to  start  the  growth  of  bacteria.  The  glucose  so 
produced  increased  the  tendency  to  absorb  moisture.  Noel 
Deerr  and  Norris*""  report  that,  so  long  as  the  sugars  do 
not  contain  more  than  1%  of  moisture,  the  danger  of  bac- 
terial activity  is  small.  The  capacity  of  sugars  for  absorb- 
ing moisture  varies  largely  and  this  is  an  important  factor 
in  determining  the  keeping  qualities  of  sugars.  Some  evi- 
dence exists  that  the  amount  of  moisture  absorbed  is  con- 
nected with  the  amounts  of  chlorides  in  the  sugars.  In 
factories  which  experience  trouble  with  deterioration  of 
sugars  the  authors  recommend  the  experimental  use  of 
paper  lined  bags  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  sugar  from 
atmospheric  changes.  Browne  *'5>  points  out  that  where 
sugars  are  prevented  from  absorbing  moisture  as  in  a 
sealed  container  they  can  deteriorate  to  only  a  very  lim- 
ited extent.  Languth  Steuerwald'7'  suggests  that  the 
warehouses  should  be  airtight,  damp  proof  and  warm  and 
provided   with   means  of  ventilation. 

Dr.  Prinsen  Geerligs'8'  recommends  the  use  of  unslaked 
lime  to  dry  the  atmosphere  in  sheds,  for  storage  of  sugar 
during  the  rainy  season  in  Java,  and  also  ventilation,  by 
preference,  in  the  morning  and  only  at  times  when  the 
absolute  humidity  outside  is  less  than  within. 

G.  Spengler  and  St.  Bottger'!:V|  report  on  the  relation 
between  behavior  on  storage  and  affinability — that  raw 
sugar  of  less  than  2%  HL>0  content  can  be  stored  at 
50-60%  relative  humidity  without  change  in  water  content 
or  affinability,  and  as  temperature  has  no  effect  practically 
on  the  equilibrium,  the  relative  humidity  of  the  storage 
house  can  be  readily  adjusted  by  heating  the  air.  Dried 
as  well  as  moist  sugars  attain  to  the  equilibrium  value 
after  about  two  to  three  weeks  storage  at  the  optimum 
relative  humidity  though  the  moist  sugars  give  up  their 
excess  moisture  slowly.  The  optimum  relative  humidity 
for  white  sugar  storage  is  found  to  be  about  60%,  while 
that  for  raw  sugars  is  found  to  be  about  50-55%.  Ren- 
don'10)  reports  that  the  maximum  degree  of  humidity  in 
which  sugar  will  not   deteriorate  is  66.2%. 

Mezzadroli,  Amati  and  Bonzano'11'  give  some  causes 
that  influence  the  keeping  quality  of  sugar.  The  hygro- 
scopicity  of  non-sugar  impurities  is  the  ultimate  cause 
of  sugar  deterioration.  Samples  of  different  grades  of 
sugar  exposed  to>  high  humidity  suffered  increase  in  mois- 
ture, reducing  sugar  and  a  decrease  in  pH.  The  im- 
portance of  moisture  as  a  factor  in  deterioration  is  stressed 
by  Buse'12>.  Marches'13'  advocates  the  use  of  moisture 
proof  paper  bags  for  sugar  storage  as  has  been  practiced 
in  Java  and  by  United  States  refiners. 

Eisner'14)  points  out  that  bagged  sugar  will  not   become 

damp,    provided    the    storage    room    is    suitably    heated    to 

keep   the    temperature    of   the    sugar   always    slightly    above 

I  the   dew  point  of  the  air.      The  fact  that  moisture   absorp- 

j  tion  and  subsequent  deterioration  is   a  function  of  the  rela- 

I 


al    Engineering,   Louisiana   State    University. 

tive  humidity  conditions  under  which  the  sugar  is  ware- 
housed is  indicated  by  Zelikman  and  Bausser'13) ;  Goszym- 
ski110'  and  Zatloukel'17'  who  advocate  maintaining  sugar 
warehouses  at  temperatures  of  6  to  12°  F.  above  that  of 
the  outside  air.  Recirculation  of  the  warm  air  is  sug- 
gested as  a  means  of  reducing  the  expense  of  heating  the 
warehouse. 

C.  A.  Browne,1Sl  having  studied  the  moisture  absorp- 
tion power  of  sucrose  stated  that,  in  a  general  way  mois- 
ture absorption  increases  with  humidity,  but  no  fixed 
relationship    between   the   two>  could   be    established.    W.    L. 

w 
Owen"n)    states    that    the    factor    of    safety    -  —  =  0.33 

100  —  s 
has  proven  a  reliable  method  of  predicting  the  keeping 
qualities  of  raw  sugars  in  storage.  To  know  the  tendency 
of  a  sugar  to  absorb  moisture  is  also  very  important  for 
it  requires  but  a  comparatively  little  moisture  absorption 
on  the  part  of  the  sugar  to  change  it  from  the  safe  to 
the  unsafe  class.  Thus  a  study  of  the  hygroscopic  nature 
of  sugars  is  most  important  in  connection  with  the  inves- 
tigation of  sugar  deterioration.  The  factors  that  are  pre- 
sumed to  affect  the  moisture  absorption  of  sugar  are  both 
physical  and  chemical.  Under  the  first  we  have  size, 
hardness,  and  uniformity  of  grain.  Under  the  second  we 
have  the  chemical  composition  of  the  molasses  films  with 
specific  reference  to  the  substances  that  are  particularly 
hygroscopic  in  nature.  Owen  summarizes  that  the  relative 
affinity  of  the  samples  for  moisture  varies  with  the  humid- 
ity of  the  atmosphere.  A  study  of  the  moisture  absorp- 
tion tendency  of  samples  of  sugars  over  water  at  23.5°C. 
and  30°C.  shows  it  to  be  very  striking.  At  the  lower  tem- 
perature the  absorption  is  almost  50%  less  than  at  the 
higher  temperature.  This  suggests  another  advantage  of 
low  temperature  warehousing  in  addition  to  its  known 
value  in  retarding  the  activity  of  micro-organisms  caus- 
ing sugar  deterioration.  In  Java,  however,  a  temperature 
of  40°C.  has  been  maintained  in  sugar  warehouses  and 
found  to  give  good  results.  The  advantages  resulting 
from  the  use  of  this  temperature  are  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  serves  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  as  well  as 
being  a  less  suitable  temperature  for  the  development  of 
micro-organisms.  Both  organic  and  inorganic  impurities 
presumably  play  a  prominent  part  in  contributing  to  the 
hygroscopic  nature  of  raw  sugars.  Owen'201  in  his  work 
on  study  of  the  comparative  rate  of  moisture  absorption 
of  plantation  white  and  refined  granulated  sugars  sum- 
marizes as  follows: 

(a)  Many  of  our  Louisiana  plantation  granulated 
sugars  proved  superior  to  refiner's  standard  granulated  in 
resisting    moisture    absorption. 

(b  Approximately  one  third  of  the  samples  tested 
proved  to  be  slightly  less  hygroscopic  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  experiments  than  the  standard  granulated 
sample. 

(c)  The  hygroscopic  nature  of  the  high  testing  white 
sugars  is  believed  to  be  determined  to  a  larger  extent  by 
the  size  and  uniformity  of  their  grain  than  by  the  nature 
of  the   traces    of   impurities   present. 

K.  K.  Shiiko — Park  Homenko'21)  having  worked  along 
the  same  line  conclude  that,  in  general  the  fineness  of 
crystal  state  determines  the  speed  of  moisture  absorption. 
In  part  the  speed  increases  proportionally  to  the  size  of 
the  crystals.  Experiments  with  various  vapor  pressures 
show  that  absorption  is  proportional  to  the  vapor  pressure. 

In  a  very  recent  work,  Sandera'22*  discusses  the  damp- 
ness of  refined  goods  and  the  hygroscopicity  of  sugar. 
From  his  results  he  finds  that,  the  moisture  absorbed  by 
refined  sugar  ranged  from  3.9  to  6.8%.  (Av.  5.2%).  For 
raw  sugars  the  average  was  8-10%.  No  relation  was  found 
between  the  size  of  the  sugar  crystals  or  mechanical 
treatment,  and  hygroscopicity.  All  determinations  fell 
within  the  above  normal  range.  Variations  in  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  refined  sugar  not  exceeding  the  normal 
did  not  have  any  controlling  effect  upon  the  hygroscopicity 
and  cannot  be  the  fundamental  cause  of  damp  sugars. 
In  warehouses  the  condensation  of  water  is  the  most  pre- 
vailing cause   of  damp  sugars. 

In  his  later  work  Sandera'23)  defines  hygroscopicity  as 
it  relates  to  sugar,  as  the  increase  of  weight  after  twenty- 
four  hours  of  five  grams  at  an  atmospheric  saturation  of 
100%',    and   a   temperature   of   20° C.      In   his    determinations 
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he  has  worked  on  different  sizes  of  crystals  of  refined 
sugar.  He  also  determined  the  effect  of  temperature  in 
a  series  of  measurements  made  at  14",  19°,  and  47°C, 
when  the  increase  of  moisture  after  twenty-four  hours  was 
found  to  be  3.3,  4.2,  and  30%  respectively,  that  is  in 
approximate  proportion  to  the  vapor  tension  of  water  at 
those  temperatures.  Further  in  this  article  some  cases 
of  white  sugar  damage  are  related,  from  which  it  is  clear 
that  the  cause  was  to  be  traced  to  the  material  taking  up 
moisture  as  the  result  of  atmospheric  changes.  He  em- 
phasized that  at  all  times  it  is  necessary  to  control  the 
humidity  and  temperature  of  the  place  in  which  the  sugar 
is  stored   if  its   deterioration   is  to   be  prevented. 

In  another  very  recent  work,  Dittmar'-4*  studied  the 
hygroscopicity  of  sugars  and  their  mixtures  with  the 
object  of  establishing  a  relationship  between  the  amount 
of  invert  sugar,  in  the  sucrose  product,  the  amount  of 
water  already  present  and  the  relative  humidity.  A  defi- 
nite relationship  between  the  sucrose,  invert  sugar,  and 
water  content  of  various  sugars  and  the  relative  humidity 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  has  been  found,  and  the 
equilibrium  points  have  been  graphed.  The  equilibrium 
relative  humidity  or  vapor  pressure  of  pure  sucrose,  dex- 
trose, fructose,  invert  sugar,  or  sucrose  invert  sugar  mix- 
tures with  varying  percentages  of  water  can  be  deter- 
mined  directly  from   the   graph. 

From  this  brief  review  it  appears  that  sugar  deter- 
ioration can  be  largely  if  not  entirely  eliminated  by  mak- 
ing a  dry  sugar  and  keeping  it  that  way.  The  work  of 
several  investigators  indicates  that  absorption  of  moisture 
by  sugar  is  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  grain,  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  non-sucrose  present.  Spengler 
and  Bottger'91  in  particular  show  that  raw  sugars  of  less 
than  2%  moisture  content  can  be  stored  under  conditions 
such  that  the  relative  humidity  is  50-60%  without  change 
in    weight    or    condition. 

The  use  of  the  so-called  Safety  Factor  as  a  criterion 
of  the  keeping  quality  of  raw  sugar  is  well  established 
in  the  West  Indies  and  is  of  unquestioned  value.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  to  produce  a  sugar  with  a  safety 
factor  of  .25  or  less  one  must  have  ample  clarification 
capacity  so  as  to  obtain  good  juice;  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient pan  capacity  to  produce  a  uniform  grain  not  finer 
than  30-40  mesh  and  preferably  about  20-30  mesh.  No 
matter  how  carefully  all  of  the  previous  operations  have 
been  conducted  the  sugar  will  be  unsatisfactory  unless  the 
centrifugal  station  functions  properly.  Machines  should 
be  tuned  up  to  operate  at  their  rated  speed,  there  should 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  machines  to  permit  the  sugar 
to  dry  properly  before  it  is  removed  from  the  basket. 
Last,  but  not  least,  the  work  of  the  operators  should  be 
checked  at  frequent  intervals  by  running  moistures  on  the 
sugars    at    least   every   three   hours. 

A  study  of  the  moisture  absorbing  power  of  sugars 
under  controlled  condition  was  conducted  in  our  labora- 
tories in  1936.  The  samples  examined  comprised  four 
standard  fine  granulated,  eleven  plantation  granulated, 
two  turbinadoes  and  two  crystal  sugars  collected  from 
various  plants  in  the  state.  The  moisture  absorption  of 
these  samples  was  measured  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: 50%'  relative  humidity,  75%  relative  humiditv  and 
100%  relative  humidity  at  20°C,  25°C,  and  30°  Centi- 
grade. 

The  procedure  used  in  making  the  tests  was  as  follows: 
Twenty-five  grams  of  sugar  was  weighed  into  a  100  mm 
Petri  dish  and  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer.  The  dish  was 
then  exposed  to  the  desired  temperature  and  humidity 
conditions  for  24  hours.  The  desired  humidity  was  ob- 
tained through  use  in  the  exposure  chamber  of  H^SOi 
solutions  of  various  strengths  according  to  the  data  of  R. 
E.  Wilson'2-"').  At  the  end  of  the  twenty-four  hour  period 
the  samples  were  removed  from  the  chamber  and  re- 
weighed.     The   gain   in   weight   represented   water   absorbed. 

Since  size  of  grain  has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible 
factor  in  determining  the  amount  of  moisture  a  given 
sugar  would  absorb,  some  of  the  samples  were  screened 
and    tests    were    run    on    fractions    of    a    definite    size    range. 

The  results  of  Hie  tests  on  the  unscreened  samples  are 
summarized  in  Table  1.  The  results  of  the  screened  por- 
tions   will    be    found    in    Table    II. 

II  will  lie  noted  from  Tabic  I  that  I  here  was  no  absorp- 
tion <>f  moisture  by  any  of  the  sugars  at  50%  relative 
humidity  regardless  of  the  temperature.  The  crystal 
sugars  and  turbinadoes  actually  lost  watei  at  this  humid- 
ity. At  75' J  relative  humidity  there  is  a.  slight  gain  of 
moisture  with  all  of  the  sugars  but  this  is  only  of  conse- 
quence in  the  case  of  the  crystal  sugars.  At  100' i  rela- 
tive humidity  all  of  the  samples  picked  up  water  rather 
rapidly.        The     amount     of     water    absorbed     increased     with 


temperature.  The  crystal  sugars  are  the  most  hygroscopic 
of  the  group  examined. 

The  data  of  Table  II  which  is  based  on  the  examina- 
tion of  standard  granulated  sugars,  indicates  that  grain 
size  is  of  small  importance  as  a  factor  in  influencing  mois- 
ture absorption.  This  result  is  contrary  to  expectations. 
Since  moisture  is  absorbed  only  on  the  surface  of  the 
crystals  it  follows  that  the  more  crystal  surface  we  have 
per  unit  mass  of  sugar  the  more  rapidly  should  moisture 
absorption  occur  under  given  conditions.  Other  things 
being  equal,  the  smaller  the  grain  size  the  greater  will  be 
the  crystal  area  per  unit  mass.  The  probable  reason  for 
this  failure  to  note  any  marked  difference  in  moisture  ab- 
sorption with  crystal  size  is  that  the  difference  is  relatively 
small,  and  the  range  of  crystal  sizes  covered  was  not 
sufficiently  great  to  bring  out  the  difference. 

The  reports  of  various  workers  and  the  results  given  in 
Table  I  all  indicate  that  the  moisture  absorbing  tendency 
of  a  sugar  and  'hence  its  tendency  to  deteriorate  is  a 
direct  function  of  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  sugar  is  stored.  The  sucrose  film  or  molasses 
film  on  the  crystal  surface  exerts  a  definite  vapor  pressure 
at  each  temperature.  This  value  is  normally  that  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  pure  sucrose  modified  to  a  slight 
degree  by  the  non-sucrose  material  present  in  the  film  as 
for  example,  reducing  sugars,  mineral  salts,  etc.  If  the 
vapor  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  atmosphere  above  the 
sugar  is  greater  than  that  of  the  molasses  film  then  water 
will  pass  from  the  atmosphere  into  the  film.  If  the  vapor 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  equal  to  that  of  the  film 
there  will  be  no  change  in  the  moisture  content  of  the 
sugar,  and  if  it  is  less  than  that  of  the  film  then  water 
will  pass  into  the  air  from  the  crystal  surface  and  the 
sugar   will   dry   out. 

From  the  work  which  has  been  done  a  sugar  stored  at 
a  relative  humidity  of  50%  approximately  will  neither  gain 
or   lose    any    appreciable    amount    of   moisture. 

Preservation  of  a  properly  made  raw  sugar  thus  resolves 
itself  into  a  question  of  maintaining  satisfactory  atmos- 
pheric conditions  or  more  specifically  humidity  conditions 
in  the  storage  space.  Relative  humidity  can  be  controlled 
by  addition  or  removal  of  moisture  from  a  given  quantity 
of  air  as  by  refrigeration  or  the  use  of  chemical  drying 
agents.  A  more  economical  procedure  for  the  present  case 
is  by  change  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  while  maintain- 
ing the  total  amount  of  moisture  present  constant.  Slight 
increase  in  temperature  causes  a  very  pronounced  decrease 
in  relative  humidity.  Thus  air  which  is  saturated  with 
moisture  at  70° F.  will  have  a  50%  relative  humidity  if 
its  temperature  is  raised  to  90° F.  provided  that  the  total 
moisture  present  does  not  change.  Air  saturated  at  90° F. 
will   have    a   relative   humidity   of   50%   if   heated   to    114°  F. 

Where  sugar  is  stored  in  a  well  constructed  warehouse 
which  can  be  closed,  very  excellent  results  have  been 
attained  in  some  cases  by  sealing  the  warehouses  and 
keeping  them  closed.  This  procedure  prevents  circulation 
or  changing  the  air  around  the  sugar.  If  the  air  is  not 
changed  its  moisture  content  soon  reaches  an  equilibrium 
with  the  sugar  present  and  no  further  gain  or  loss  of 
moisture  by  the  sugar  occurs.  This  practice  of  keeping 
warehouses  closed  at  all  times  is  much  more  satisfactory 
in  every  way  than  is  the  old  practice  of  opening  them  on 
dry   days   and   closing   them   on   cloudy   ones. 

To  summarize,  deterioration  of  sugars  in  storage  seems 
to   be    due    to    the    action    of '  micro-organisms. 

Where  sugars  are  well  made,  i.  e.,  from  well  clarified 
juices,  properly  boiled  and  well  dried  massecuites,  and 
where  the  ratio  of  moisture  to  non-sucrose  is  .25  or  less, 
micro-organisms   are   unable   to  thrive   on   the   sugar. 

Sugars  absorb  moisture  because  sucrose  itself  and  the 
impurities  present  in  the  film  around  the  sugar  crystal  arc 
hygroscopic    at    relatives    humidities    above    50-60'  - 

TABLE    I 
MOISTURE     ABSORPTION     OK     UNSCREENED     SUGARS 
UNDER    VARIOUS    CONDITIONS 
Tptyiii  Relative     Humidity 

(■'  '  50%  75%  10094 

Stnndard    Pine    Granulated 
■_>a  0.00  t1  -01  1.-17 

•V,  —0.01  0.02  1-08 

30  0.01  0.01  •"''■OS 

I  ■  l : 1 1 1 1 .- 1 1  ion    Granulated 
on  o  in  0.02  1  88 

on  0  00  0.07  2.24 

30  not  0.02  4.00 

Crystal    Sugars 
20  0.3-1  0.SS 

.  _(i,  io  o  so 

30  0.36  1.83 

Turblnado    Sugar 
20  0.02  0.05 

05  0.03  0.08 

30  —0.03  0.00 


3.24 
3.40 

7.0S 


2.99 

4.7G 
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It    is    advocated    that    sugars    be    stored    in    warehouses 
which   are  conditioned  by   heating  and  recirculating   the   air 
so  that   a  50%   relative   humidity   is   attained.      If   it    is   not 
feasible    to    follow    this    scheme    then    unheated    warehouses 
should    be    kept    closed    at    all    times    so    as    to    reduce    the 
circulation   of    air   in   the   storage   space. 
TABLE   II 
MOISTURE     ABSORPTION     OF     SCREENED     SAMPLES 
UNDER    VARIOUS    CONDITIONS 
Standard    Granulated    Sugars 
Temp. 
°  c.  Screen    Mesh 

20-30  30-40  40-50  50-60 

50%    Relative    Humidity 
0.01  0.01  0.00  0.01 

—0.01  —0.02  —0.01 

0.00  —0.01  —0.01  000 

75%   Relative  Humidity 
0.01  0.01  0.01  0.01 

0.08  0.02  0.45  0.31 

0.01  0.01  0.01  0.01 

100%    Relative    Humidity 

3.18  2.56  2.50 

3.06  2.63  3.21  2.66 

8.65  7.60  3.68  7.02 
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Sugar  Cane  Milling 


(Extract  from   an  article,  bearing  the  above  title,  by 
Professor  Arthur  G.  Keller  of  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  printed  in  "Mechanical  Engin- 
eering" for  May,  1939) 
Numerous    attempts    have    been    made    in    commer- 
cial  plants   to   study    and   evaluate    the   factors    which 
have   just    been    considered    (affecting    the    milling    of 
sugarcane).      Results   indicate   that   the   only    satisfac- 
tory way  to  conduct  such  a  study  is  to  use  a  milling 
plant   especially   designed   for   experimental   work,      ft 
was  with  this  idea  in  mind  that  Audubon  Sugar  School 
of  Louisiana  State  University  purchased  and  installed 
in   1938  a  modern  experimental  milling  plant.* 

*The    American    Sugar    Cane    League    contributed    the    sum    of 
.$14,000.00   towards    the   purchase   of   this   experimental    cane   mill 
ing   plant. 


The  milling  unit  was  designed  and  built  by  the 
George  L.  Squier  Manufacturing  Company.  It  is 
made  up  of  a  set  of  revolving  cane  knives  driven  by 
a  40-hp  1200-rpm  motor.  There  are  eight  blades  in 
the  set  of  knives.  Following  the  knives  is  a  20  x  24 
in.  two-roll  crusher,  which  is  driven  through  totally 
enclosed  gearing  by  a  50-hp  d-c  motor.  Directly 
below  the  crusher  is  located  a  24  x  24-in.  Gruendler 
shredder,  which  is  direct-connected  to  a  30-hp  1200- 
rpm  motor.  Three  18  x  24-in.  three-roll  cane  mills 
complete  the  tandem.  Each  of  these  mills  is  inde- 
pendently driven  through  Falk  gearing  by  100-hp 
d-c  motors.  Air-type  accumulators  are  employed  to 
maintain  a  maximum  operating  pressure  of  120  tons 
on  the  mill  rolls  and  75  tons  on  the  crusher  rolls. 

The  preparatory  equipment  is  arranged  so  that 
any  or  all  units  can  be  thrown  out  of  service  and  by- 
passed at  will.  A  maximum  of  approximately  three 
hours  is  required  to  cut  out  the  cane  knives,  or  re- 
store them  to  service.  A  special  arrangement  of  the 
crusher  housing  permits  the  raising  of  the  crusher 
top-roll  assembly  a  total  distance  of  12  in.  It  is 
locked  into  this  new  position,  a  special  chute  is 
slipped  into  the  opening  between  the  crusher  rolls, 
and  grinding  can  be  resumed  minus  the  action  of  the 
crusher.  A  maximum  period  of  an  hour  is  needed 
to  make  these  changes.  The  shredder  can  be  put 
into  or  out  of  service  in  ten  minutes.  This  is  the 
time  required  to  open  or  close  a  gate  in  the  chute 
between  the  crusher  and  first  mill,  and  to  engage  or 
disengage  the  intermediate  carrier  between  the  shred- 
der and  the  first  mill.  These  features  greatly  facili- 
tate the  conduct  of  tests  of  various  methods  of  prep- 
aration. The  unit  can  be  operated  as  a  simple  nine- 
roller  mill,  or  as  a  nine-roller  mill  with  any  or  all  of 
the   various   preparatory   devices. 

Extreme  flexibility  in  mill  speeds  is  provided  by 
the  Ward-Leonard  system  for  electric  mill  drive 
The  General  Electric  Company  designed  and  man- 
ufactured all  of  the  electrical  equipment  for  the  mill 
installation.  This  includes  a  300-kw  250-v  d-c  gen- 
erator driven  by  a  435-kva  2300-v  60-cycle  syn- 
chronous motor,  and  a  50-kw  motor  generator  set 
which  provides  independent  excitation  for  the  fields 
of  the  main  generator  and  the  mill  motors.  The 
motor  generator  set  and  its  accompanying  switch 
gear  are  set  up  in  a  control  room  adjacent  to  the 
mill  room  of  the  factory.  All  controls  needed  for 
normal  operation  are  mounted  on  an  operator's  panel, 
which  is  located  near  the  crusher.  This  panel  carries 
push  buttons  for  starting  and  stopping  each  mill 
motor  and  the  crusher  motor  independently.  The 
direct-current  generator  voltage  and  the  speed  of  the 
mill  motors  can  be  altered  at  will  through  manipula- 
tion of  a  control  rheostat  mounted  on  the  panel. 
Rheostats  are  also  provided  for  each  individual  motor 
field,  so  that  in  addition  to  variation  of  the  speed  of 
the  tandem  as  a  whole,  it  is  also  possible  to  vary  the 
speed  of  each  mill  and  the  crusher  independently, 
within  reasonable  limits.  The  mill  roll-surface  speed 
can  be  varied  from  a  minimum  of  20  to  a  maximum 
of  80  fpm.  Individual  strip-type  recording  ammeters 
are  provided  for  each  of  the  mill  and  crusher  motors. 
The  total  power  consumption  of  all  these  motors  is 
obtained  by  a  master  watthour  meter.  Power  con- 
sumption of  the  shredder  and  knives,  which  are 
driven  by  a-c  motors,  is  recorded  on  individual  strip- 
type  wattmeters.  Starting  switches  for  the  motors 
which  operate  cane  knives,  shredder,  cane  carrier, 
juice  strainer,  and  the  various  juice  and  maceration 
(Continued   on  page  9) 
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Suspension  of  Operation  of  Title  II  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937 


Proclamation   by  the  Preside 

Whereas  section  509  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  pro- 
vides, in  part: 

"Whenever  the  President  finds  and  proclaims  that  a 
national  economic  or  other  emergency  exists  with  re- 
spect to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  lie  shall  by  proclama- 
tion suspend  the  operation  of  Title  II  or  III  above, 
which  he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  such  findings, 
should  be  suspended,  and,  thereafter,  the  operation  of 
any  such  title  shall  continue  in  suspense  until  the 
President  finds  and  proclaims  that  the  facts  which  oc- 
casioned such  suspension  no  longer  exist.  *  *  *  *; 

Whereas  the  outbreak  of  war  among  major  Euro- 
pean countries  has  resulted  in  excessive  and  harmful 
speculation  in  sugar  and  rapidly  rising  prices  to  con- 
sumers, which  conditions  are  accentuated  by  the  mar- 
keting limitations  imposed  under  Title  II  of  the  Act; 
and 

Whereas  such  increased  prices  of  sugar  will  not  ac- 
crue to  the  benefit  of  the  majority  of  producers  by  rea- 
son of  the  sale  of  much  of  their  current  crop  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war: 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  foregoing 
provision  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  do  hereby  find  and 
proclaim  that  a  national  economic  emergency  exists 
with  respect  to  sugar,  and  do  by  this  proclamation  sus- 
pend the  operation  of  Title  II  of  that  Act. 

Done   at  the   City   of  Washington  this    11th  day  of 
September  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-fourth. 
FRANKLIN  1).  ROOSEVELT. 
By  the  President: 

Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State. 

Comment  on  the  Suspension  of  Title  II  of  the 
Sugar  Act  of  1937 

{By  C.  J.  Bourg) 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  the  President's  action  in 
declaring  a  national  emergency  and  suspending  the 
quota  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  have  not  yet  been 
fully  realized  and  will  not  be  completely  known  for 
some  time.  The  immediate  effect  as  far  as  the  Louisi- 
ana sugar  industry  may  be  concerned  lies  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  all  marketing  allotments  are  suspended  and 
the  1939  crop  may  now  be  marketed  as  made  or  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  business  judgment  of  the  producers. 
Besides  eliminating  the  expense  of  carrying  sugars  into 
1940  and  in  some  cases  into  1941,  the  trade  can  now 
anticipate  that  the  price  of  sugar  will  be  more  in  keep- 
ing with  costs  and  values  than  has  existed  during  the 
past  two  years.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  are  paying  a 
great  deal  less  for  their  sugar  than  they  did  during  and 
following  the  World  War  period  of  1914  to   1919. 

Of  greatest  interest  to  the  growers  ol  sugarcane  is 
the  statement  made  by  the  President  that  benefit  pay- 
ments will  be  made  on  the  1939  crop  in  conformity 
with  the  existing  program,  but  il  the  quotas  continue 
suspended  in  1940,  the  benefit  payments  will  also  be 
suspended.  Naturally,  if  there  are  no  benefii  payments 
made  on  the  1940  crop,  there  will  be  no  restrictions  on 
the  acreage  harvested  in  sugarcane  for  sugar  next  yean 

The    proclamation    of    the    President    and    the    public 


nt  of  the  United  States. 
notice  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  thereon  has  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  tariff  on  Cuban  sugar  from 
90  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds  to  $1.50  per  one  hun- 
dred pounds  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  Cuban 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement.  Thus,  the  minimum  price 
for  raw  sugar  in  the  Lmited  States  becomes  established 
at  the  world  price  plus  the  tariff  rate  on  Cuban  sugar, 
and  it  may  become  37i  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
more  if  Cuba  chooses  to  take  advantage  of  the  209c 
preferential  which  she  presently  enjoys  over  other  for- 
eign countries. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  President's  proclamation  sus- 
pends only  Title  II  which  contains  the  quota  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act.  He  has  the  power  to  suspend  Title 
III  which  contains  the  benefit  payment  provisions  of 
the  Sugar  Act,  but  he  has  not  availed  himself  of  that 
power  with  respect  to  the  1939  crop,  although  he  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  suspended  in  connection  with  the 
1940  crop  depending  upon  whether  the  quotas  remain 
suspended  in    1940. 

The  President  has  no  power  to  suspend  Title  I\ 
which  contains  the  tax  provision  and  therefore  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  513,  the  tax  will  continue  in 
effect   until   June   30,    1941. 

It  is  our  impression  that  the  action  of  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  to  increase 
the  supply  of  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
shortage  of  sugar  in  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  price.  In 
our  opinion,  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States 
today  is  thoroughly  justified  in  view  of  world  condi- 
tions and  world  prices. 

It  is  to  be  expected  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  that 
readjustments  with  regard  to  acreage  regulations  will 
be  made  without  delay  to  conform  to  the  changes  which 
are  brought  about  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
and  the  possibility  of  no  restrictions  on  production  or 
marketing;  in   1940. 


Statement  by  the  President 

"I  have  issued  a  proclamation  today  temporarily  sus- 
pending the  marketing  quotas  on  sugar  as  an  emergen- 
cy measure  required  under  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of   1937. 

This  suspension  was  made  necessary  by  the  increased 
world  demand  for  sugar  as  a  result  of  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Europe,  the  extraordinary  purchases  of  sugar 
by  consumers,  and  the  apparent  speculative  activity. 
Many  consumers,  presumably,  have  been  purchasing 
sugar  with  the  view  of  holding  it  in  reserve  against  the 
possibility  of  a  length}'  war  and  some  speculators  and 
other  holders  have  apparently  taken  advantage  ol  this 
situation  to  advance  prices  rapidly  and  capture  wind- 
fall  profits. 

The  continuance  of  quota  restrictions  under  the 
Smjai  Act  would,  of  course,  place  a  restraint  on  the 
marketing  of  sugar  produced  this  year  in  the  beet  sugar 
producing  slates  and  in  Louisiana  and  Florida.  A  great 
number  of  complaints  have  been  made  within  the  past 
few  days  that  the  quota  restrictions  on  sugar  market- 
ing are  making  it  difficult  and  costly  for  housewives 
and  industrial  users  to  gel  enough  sugar  to  supply  do- 
mestic needs.  _  __ 

Sugar  quotas  first  became  effective  in  ll)54  with  die 
passage  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Act.    Under  peacetime 
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conditions  the  quota  system  protected  producers  of 
sugar  but  made  ample  supplies  of  the  product  availa- 
ble at  reasonable  prices  to  consumers.  Of  necessity, 
however,  the  quota  system  meant  certain  restrictions. 
The  suspension  of  quotas  removes  all  these  restrictions. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that,  under  the  law,  the 
quotas  may  be  reinstated  if  such  a  step  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  sugar  producers. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers will  continue  to  receive  payments  under  the  1939 
conditional  payment  program  now  in  effect.  Producers 
will,  of  course,  understand  that  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Sugar  Act  it  should  not  be  assumed  that  pay- 
ments can  be  made  with  respect  to  future  crops  so  long 
as  quotas  must  be  continued  in  suspension.  Nor  should 
any  one  assume  that  increased  acreage  planted  under 
the  stimulus  of  war  conditions  can  be  made  permanent 
for  purposes  of  determining   future   allotments." 

Sugar  Cane  Milling 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
pumps    are    all    mounted    on    the    operator's    platform, 
which  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  entire  mill. 

A  mill  for  experimental  work  must  be  able  to  with- 
stand considerably  more  abuse  than  a  normally 
operated  commercial  unit.  Experiments  involving 
high  roll  speeds  and  high  pressure  put  severe  strains 
on  gearing,  housing,  and  rolls.  The  crusher  and 
mills  of  this  unit  are  all  driven  through  double-reduc- 
tion herringbone-gear  units  which  were  built  by  the 
Falk  Corporation.  These  units  are  extremely  effi- 
cient and  exceptionally  quiet-running.  The  mill 
housings  are  of  the  Squier  triangular-stress  type  and 
are  made  of  cast  steel.  The  crown  gears  on  the 
crusher  and  mills  are  of  steel  with  cut  teeth.  Mill 
and  crusher  journals  are  all  of  the  same  diameter, 
9  in.,  with  a  bearing  surface  13  in.  in  length.  Brasses 
are  water-cooled.  Forced-feed  lubrication  is  em- 
ployed. 

The  program  of  investigational  work  laid  out  for 
the  plant  includes  a  study  of  relative  values  of  the 
various  types  of  preparatory  equipment,  i.  e.,  knives, 
crusher,  and  shredder  as  judged  by  their  effect  on 
capacity  and  sucrose  extraction;  the  effect  of  roll 
speed  on  capacity,  power  consumption,  and  sucrose 
extraction;  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  efficiency 
of  maceration;  determination  of  the  optimum  amount 
of  maceration  under  Louisiana  conditions ;  and  a 
study  of  the  power  requirements  of  the  various  com- 
ponents of  the  unit,  such  as  scrapers,  intermediate 
carriers,   gearing,   and   the   like. 

It  is  felt  that  sufficient  information  has  not  been 
accumulated  at  this  time  to  justify  any  conclusive 
statements  regarding  the  various  topics  investigated. 
Such  data  and  statements  as  are  here  presented  are 
necessarily   preliminary   only. 

One  of  the  prime  requisites  for  satisfactory  test 
work  is  stable  uninterrupted  operation.  During  the 
first  season's  operation  of  this  milling  plant  which 
extended  over  a  period  of  40  days  this  condition  was 
seldom  realized.  As  with  most  cane-milling  plants 
it  was  necessary  to  spend  considerable  time  in  adjust- 
ing the  various  units  to  obtain  most  satisfactory 
operation. 

The  mills  were  first  set  to  grind  at  the  rate  of  15 
tons  of  cane  per  hr.  at  35  fpm  roll  speed.  The  open- 
ings were  reduced  at  intervals  until  at  the  end  of 
the  season  they  were  set  for  10  tons  per  hr.  at  30 
fpm.  Sufficient  interval  had  to  be  allowed  between 
|  setting  changes  for  the  iron  scraper  tips  to  wear  to 
a   new   seating  position   on  the   roll   surface.      Settings 


were  changed  four  times  during  the  40-day  operat- 
ing season.  With  an  extremely  flexible  unit  such  as 
this,  the  problem  of  proper  setting  is  much  greater 
than  in  most  units  since  from  lowest  speed  to  highest 
the  capacity  increases   fivefold. 

A  series  of  tests  was  conducted  to  determine  capac- 
ity, efficiency,  and  power  consumption.  The  efficiency 
as  judged  by  the  percentage  extracted  of  sucrose  in 
the  cane  was  approximately  the  same  at  all  speeds. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  subsequent  work  with 
the  plant  will  confirm  these  results. 

Problems  to  be  investigated  during  the  next  season 
include  repetition  of  the  work  of  this  season,  and  in 
addition  a  study  of  the  effect  on  mill  performance 
nl  the  cane  shredder,  cane  knives,  and  the  two-roll 
crusher;  determination  of  the  economic  limit  of  mac- 
eration; and  the  effect  on  extraction  of  varying  the 
pressure   on   the   mills. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  time  must  elapse 
between  seasons.  It  means  that  almost  five  years 
are  required  to  do  what  could  be  accomplished  in 
one   year   of   continuous   operation. 


Sugar  Supplies 


{A  Statement  Released  by  the  Sugar  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  Sept.  7,  1939). 

In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  with  respect  to 
the  existing  sugar  situation,  the  Sugar  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that  sup- 
plies of  sugar  available  for  the  United  States  are  ample 
for   all    requirements   of  consumers 

The  total  stocks  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  held 
by  cane  refiners  and  importers  on  July  31  aggregated 
1,035,000  tons,  as  compared  with  909,000  tons  at  the 
same  time  last  year.  In  addition  to  these  cane  sugar 
stocks,  beet  sugar  factories  had  725,000  tons  of  sugar 
on  hand  as  compared  with  500,000  tons  last  year.  In- 
dications are  that  the  sugar  crops  in  the  domestic  areas 
are  more  than  ample  to  meet  their  quotas.  Further- 
more, the  ever  normal  granary  principle  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  sugar  program  so  that  ample  reserves  are 
available  for  marketing  should  it  be  found  necessary 
to  increase  quotas.  The  total  quantity  of  such  reserves 
is  estimated  at  800,000  tons  in  the  domestic  areas.  Large 
reserve  supplies  can  also  be  obtained  from  Cuba  and 
other   Latin-American   countries. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized,  under 
the  Sugar  Act,  to  increase  the  quotas  which  the  various 
areas,  including  foreign  areas,  may  sell  in  the  Linked 
States,  in  order  to  meet  consumers'  needs.  Or  if  the 
occasion  should  arise,  quotas  may  be  suspended  alto- 
gether. 

The  sugar  quota  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  during  1939  was  established  at  6,755,386  short 
tons  on  March  15,  1936.  Some  groups  in  the  sugar  in- 
dustry have  contended  that  this  estimate  was  in  excess 
of  consumers'  needs. 

There  is  no  justification  for  consumer  hoarding  ol 
sugar  for  fear  that  the  supplies  of  sugar  available  for 
consumers  in  the  United  States  are  not  ample  to  meet 
all  needs. 

The  1939  Cane  Purchase  Contract 

Below  is  printed  the  text  of  the  proposed  determina- 
tion of  fair  and  reasonable  prices  for  the  1939  crop  of 
Louisiana  sugarcane  as  submitted  to  the  Louisiana 
Growers  and  Processors  by  the  Sugar  Division,  Aug. 
31,   1939.    Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  with  this 
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issue  of  the  Sugar  Bulletin  it  had  not  been  formally 
accepted. 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Sugar  Division  to  recommend 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that: 
Louisiana  sugarcane  shall  be  (when  the  price  of  96° 
raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  is  3.50  cents  per  pound) 
not  less  than  $1.00  per  ton  of  standard  sugarcane  for 
each  1  cent  of  the  price  of  one  pound  of  96°  raw  sugar, 
duty  paid  .basis,  calculated  in  accordance  with  one  of 
the  following  options:  (1)  the  simple  average  of  the 
weekly  quotations  for  the  week  or  weeks  in  which  de- 
livery of  sugarcane  is  made,  or  (2)  the  simple  average 
of  the  weekly  quotations  for  the  weeks  from  Septem- 
ber 29,  1939,  to  April  18,  1940,  or  (3)  the  weighted  av- 
erage  of  the   weekly   quotations   for   the   weeks   from 
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September  29,  1939,  to  April  18,  1940,  computed  for 
each  processor  by  adding  (a)  the  simple  average  of 
the  weekly  quotations  for  the  weeks  from  September 
29,  1939,  to  December  28,  1939,  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  (but  not  in  excess  of  100  per  centum)  which  the 
amount  of  sugar  produced  from  proportionate  share 
acreage  of  sugarcane  of  the  1939  crop  that  the  proces- 
sor may  market  in  1939  (as  the  result  of  marketing 
allotments)  bears  to  the  total  1939  sugar  production 
of  such  processor  and  (b)  the  simple  average  of  the 
weekly  quotations  for  the  weeks  from  December  28, 
1939,  to  April  18,  1940,  multiplied  by  the  difference 
between  100  per  centum  and  the  ratio  used  above. 

Provided,  however,  That  in  the  event  the  processor 
(as  the  result  of  marketing  allotments)  is  not  permit- 
ted during  1939  and  1940  to  market  all  of  the  sugar 
produced  from  proportionate  share  sugarcane  of  the 
1939  crop,  he  may  settle  with  the  producer,  for  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  deliveries  of  sugarcane  of  the  1939 
crop  equal  to  the  ratio  which  the  amount  of  sugar  pro- 
duced from  proportionate  share  acreage  of  sugarcane 
of  the  1939  crop  marketable  in  1939  and  1940  bears 
to  the  total  production  from  the  1939  crop  on  the  basis 
of  $1.00  per  ton  of  standard  sugarcane  for  each  1 
cent  of  the  price  of  one  pound  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty 
paid  basis,  calculated  by  adding  (i)  the  simple  average 
of  the  weekly  quotations  for  the  weeks  from  Septem- 
ber 29,  1939,  to  December  28,  1939,  multiplied  by  the 
ratio  which  the  amount  of  sugar  from  the  1939  crop 
that  the  processor  may  market  in  1939  bears  to  the 
total  amount  of  sugar  of  the  1939  crop  which  may  be 
so  marketed  in  1939  and  1940  and  (ii)  the  simple  av- 
erage of  the  weekly  quotations  for  the  weeks  from 
December  28,  1939,'  to  April  18,  1940,  multiplied  by 
the  difference  between  100  per  centum  and  the  ratio 
used  in  (i)  above;  and,  for  the  remainder  of  the  de- 
liveries of  each  producer,  settlement  may  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  97  cents  per  ton  of  standard  sugarcane  for 
each  1  cent  of  the  average  of  the  weekly  quotations 
for  the  weeks  from  January  2,  1941,  to  January  30, 
1941,  or  such  other  period  prior  thereto  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  between  the  processor  and  the  producer; 
and 

Provided,  further, 

(1)  That  for  each  decline  of  1,4  cent  in  the  price  of 
one  pound  of  96°  raw  sugar,  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  option  selected,  below  3.50  cents  per  pound, 
the   price  of  standard   sugarcane   shall   be   reduced  by 
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not  more  than  3  per  centum,  with  intervening  prices 
in  proportion,  unless  the  price  of  sugar  falls  below  2.75 
cents,  in  which  case  no  further  reduction  shall  be 
made; 

(2)  That  for  an  advance  of  1/4  cent  in  the  price  of 
one  pound  of  96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  option  selected,  above 
3.50  cents  per  pound,  the  price  of  standard  sugarcane 
shall  be  increased  by  not  less  than  3  per  centum,  with 
intervening  prices  in  proportion,  unless  the  price  of 
raw  sugar  exceeds  3.75  cents  per  pound,  in  which  case 
settlement  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $1.03  for  each 
1  cent  of  the  price; 

(3)  That  the  premiums  paid  for  sugarcane  contain- 
ing more  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than  that  defined 
as  par  sugarcane  in  the  contract,  or  contracts,  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  processor  purchased  sugarcane 
in  the  1938  crop  shall  be  not  less  than  those  paid  bv 
such  processor  during  the   1938  crop; 

(4)  That  the  discounts  applicable  to  sugarcane 
containing  less  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than  that 
defined  as  par  sugarcane  in  the  purchase  contract,  or 
contracts,  used  in  1938  shall  be  not  greater  than  those 
applied  in  connection  with  the  1938  crop; 

(5)  That  deductions  based  upon  decreased  boiling 
house  efficiency  may  be  made  for  frozen  sugarcane  ac- 
cepted by  the  processor  (it  being  understood  that  cane 
shall  not  be  considered  as  frozen  even  after  being  sub- 
jected to  freezing  temperature  unless  and  until  there 
is  evidence  of  damage  having  taken  place  because  of 
the  freeze)  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  3,775  per  centum 
of  the  payment,  computed  as  aforesaid,  for  each  .25  cc. 
of  acidity  above  2.25  cc.  but  not  in  excess  of  4.50  cc. 
(analyzed  in  accordance  with  the  established  methods 
of  the  area,  with  intervening  fractions  computed  to  the 
nearest  multiple  of  .05  cc.) 

(b)  Definitions  and  General  Provisions.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  determination- 

(1)  The  simple  average  of  the  weekly  quotations 
means  the  simple  average  of  the  weekly  quotations  for 
96°  raw  sugar,  duty  paid  basis,  on  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
and  Rice  Exchange  and  the  Cane  Products  Trade  As- 
sociation Exchange. 

(2)  Standard  sugarcane  shall  be  sugarcane  contain- 
ing no  more  sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  than  was  de- 
fined as  par  sugarcane  by  the  processor  in  his  sugar- 
cane purchase  contract,  or  contracts,  verbal  or  written, 
used  in  the  year  1938. 

()  The  optional  basis  for  settlement  selected  shall 
be  announced  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  grind- 
ing season  and  the  processor  shall  notify  the  State  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  in  charge  of  the  sugar  program,  in  writ- 
ing, of  the  option  elected  for  settlement  purposes. 


(4)  Costs,  such  as  hoisting  and  weighing  of  sugar- 
cane, shall  be  absorbed  by  the  producer  or  processor, 
as  the  case  may  be,  who  absorbed  such  costs  in  1937, 
but  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  negotiations  with  respect  to  the  level  of 
such  costs,  subject  upon  appeal,  to  review  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  agent  in  the 
event  of  changes  unfair  to  either  producer  or  processor. 

(5)  Where  the  only  available  practicable  means  of 
transportation  are  rail  facilities  and  the  distance  to  the 
nearest  factory  is  in  excess  of  70  miles,  the  cost  of 
transportation  may,  by  mutual  consent  of  the  inter- 
ested parties,  and  subject  to  review  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  or  his  authorized  agent,  be  shared  by  the 
processor  and  producer. 

(6)  The  processor  shall  not,  through  any  subterfuge 
or  device  whatsoever,  reduce  the  returns  from  the  1939 
crop  of  Louisiana  sugarcane  to  the  grower  below  those 
determined  above. 
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